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PREFACE. 


THe Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius first appeared in 1813. 
In Germany, for nearly seventy years it has held a foremost 
rank as the grammar for schools. In England and America 
also, for the last halfscentury, it has maintained its position 
through the versions of Stuart, Conant, and Davies, keeping 
pace with the progress of Semitic learning in successive 
editions, since the death of Gesenius, through the scholarly 
editorial labors of Prof. Rédiger of Berlin. 

Ite pre-eminence has been largely due to the thoroughness 
with which the grammar treats the forms of the language and 
the phenomena of their changes. From the first its course of 
thought has proceeded from a real grasp of principles and 
rested upon a scientific basis. The advanced student has felt 
assured that he would find here all the light which the present 
state of science affords upon any difficult point. 

At the same time practical teachers have felt that there was 
something yet to be desired in the form of the work for adap- 
tation to elementary instruction. The copious materials of 
the grammar have not always proved to be so conveniently 
arranged as to be easily accessible to the inexperienced 
student. 

While the writer believes that mere beginners should not 
be cumbered with the task of memorizing an elaborate treatise, 
but showld be introduced at once to the language by the briefest 
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possible statement of its elementary principles, — and has ac 
cordingly prefixed such a compendium of principles to Davies’ 
Hebrew Lexicon, — yet obviously the next step should be to 
place in his hands a complete discussion of the whole subject, 
upon a true philosophical plan, which ought, at the same time, 
to be so classified as to be immediately within his reach. 

Accordingly, when the publishers of Davies’ Hebrew Lexi- 
con requested him to prepare an edition of Davies’ Gesenius’ 
Grammar which should be suited to the wants of American 
teachers and students, he set before himself the aim of 
combining the acknowledged excellences of Gesenius with a 
more lucid and practical arrangement. — 

Happily for this purpose, he found his contemplated task 
in large measure anticipated by the admirable work of Prof. 
Kautzsch, the successor of Rédiger in the editorial revision 
of Gesenius. The grammar which he has preduced is prac- 
tically a new work, exhibiting radical changes in the ftreat- 
ment of important topics, and uniting, as no grammar has 
done before, a logical and perspicuous method with a full treat- 
ment of the difficulties of the language. 

Availing himself of the essential improvements of Kautzsch, 
among which will be found an entire reconstruction of the 
system of the Noun and a new discussion of the Accent and the 
Methegh, the Daghesh euphonic and the Pause, as well as of the 
nominal and verbal sentence (so that §§ 93-95 and § 144 @ are 
entirely new, translated from Kautzsch, while indeed nearly 
every page and paragraph has felt the influence of Kautzsch’s 
scientific discernment in the suggestion of improved forms of 
statement), the editor has also derived some hints from the 
Grammars of Ewald and Stade, and has added a few notes 
for illustration from Delitzsch and others. No change has 


been made in the numbering of sections, and the notes of 
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Dr. Davies have heen preserved, so far as they are not su" 
seded by the text as reconstructed. They are designate 
the signature Tr. | 
The references have been carefully verified (using the 
rected text of Baer-Delitzsch upon Genesis, Job, Psalms, : 
Isaiah), and the eighth edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon ( 
Miihlau and Volck) has been constantly consulted. 
A new and important feature of this edition consists in the 
. appending of very full Indexes of Subjects, of Scripture, and 
of Hebrew words, by means of which the entire contents of 
the Grammar are made available to the student. The Hebrew 
n index will be found especially valuable, converting the gram- 
r mar into a philological clavis for the explanation of difficult 
‘ forms. 
io 


The work has been performed in the midst of a heavy pres- 


maé sure of other labors, and in the accomplishment of it the edite 

edit has been aided by his son as an amanuensis, preparing all the 
7 sec copy for the printers, and by his friend Mr. Max Meyer of 

ne Paris, a native German, and an accomplished linguist, who has 

arrd revised all the translations and performed much patient toil 

com in the reading of proofs. 

1 E. C. M. 

an 

ipd 

arr Cuicaco, September 1380. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND AMERICAN 
EDITION. 


In order to place within reach of American students the best 
resources for the study of the Hebrew language, it has now become 


necessary to make considerable changes in the arrangement of this 


yrammar. Since the present Editor-in-chief undertook the revis- 
ion of the grammar in 1880, some minor emendations have been 
made, chiefly from the twenty-third and twenty-fourth German 
editions, which did not involve any changes of numbering of the 
sections, excepting that, in 1883, §§ 84 and 85 were set aside 
and replaced by §§ 84a, 846 and 85. In the present revision the 
arrangement of the etymology still remains the same, though with 
considerable modifications within the sections. 

The Syntax, however, has, in the German edition, undergone 
an entire reconstruction, under the painstaking and thorough man- 
ipulation of its distinguished Editor, and the subjec*s are now 
arranged in logical order, the discussion of them being in great 
part rewritten and considerably enlarged. 

Although this change of arrangement may involve some incon- 
venience to those who have been using the former edition, it is 
obvious that the best service we can render is to present this im- 
proved syntax substantially entire. The volume of the grammar 
is thereby increased by about 120 pages, and the indexes corres- 
pondingly enlarged. The latter now constitute almost a glossary 


Wh 
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to the Hebrew Old Testament, embracing an explanation of more 
than 5200 scripture passages and 2900 Hebrew words. 

In the preparation of this edition the Editor-in-chief has had 
the valuable assistance of Prof. Ira M. Price of the Semitic De- 
partment of the University of Chicago, who has applied his prac- 
tical skill as a teacher to the selection and use of materials for 
this revision of the etymology, and has made in part an original 
reconstruction of §7, for the better elucidation of the vowel sys- 
tem, besides sharing in the burden of the preparation and proof- 
reading of the whole work. 

_ Although no pains or expense has been spared to make this 
edition worthy of its purpose, none can know, so well as the 
editors, how much we have been compelled, by the limits of time 
and space, to leave undone, or how much remains to be desired in 


the way of ideal completeness. 
Bk. C. M. 


LELAND UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, 
Dec. 1, 1892. 
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ee ‘ a 
eEnnreanr-esear hunt Qoadhervre . 2 
3. (¢ 
a a A "7 & B ° 
- SOT pa dae a ga ee Mm on ee > é 
2nnrkheerar PnP oon hares a 














Ancient Semitic Alphabets 


Dibon. n| New- 
cep Coins and a | eg sats 8 
5. Ge 


44/994 |9 1994 Ja [4455 [4H 
47) AAVANAT7 |r JAA 
QAIAQA IAI 4945/4 49> 144 
AAIANAIA Aasaqla TAM An 
AAI PYAFAI 44 111719 | 19.9 
FS |tFAlrijra(Fy) 71 | 
AHH ARN jim Harel Pre Apring |W 
VOGIOY “Cleel7Ou |b b 


xs, tue Ww eH 


7 
t 
N 
v 
> 


YY \A7779 99% (447797 [4349 
GCILLANHVLVELJ2R1CULCE Fy y 
TATA AX M991 4999 4595 
PID APS I a3 55 HITS F 


~~ 


++ WHAT IE. | Br Iat+lay 


9000/9 sl0790/790/ UU YV y 


49 1494/4494 [934459 |819 
Ww eavalnniwvw ljomVyy | wp 


x PPAR txe alfh hb |g 





VI 


Nominative of the Pronoun, 


or 


Separate Pronoun. 


Sing. 1. com. “25s, in pause 
"228; “JN, in pause 
"SL 


2. | pause TRS } thou, 
JTS CHS) 
m. NW he. 
. 8. 
. NV] she. 
Plur. 1. com. S78 cord), 
(EN) we. 


® The forms with an asterisk are only poetical; those in parenthesis 


A. THe PERSONAL 
Accuzative of the Pronoun, 





A. 
By itself, 


2 STIS me 


J+) inp. J I 
thee. 


BIS h— 

9; m— EF, 1; 
him. 

My Fs TS her. 

0; D—; O— ws 

Do; o— 


RS } ve 


(SDs 13 J 73 T= them. 


7h -- —— - 


me 


Pronoun *) 


or Suffiz of the Verd. 





B. 


With Nan demonstrative. 


.— ‘ 37— 


I> CD 
not found. 


wa, 3—, (d) 


VIZ 


Genitive of the Pronoun, or Suffix of 
the Noun (possessive Pron.) 


A PLS CII SE ES BESET, 


A. 


With Nouns Singular. 


"—- my (prop. Gen. 
mei). 


} t= OF) 


31,9; 7, 1 7) 
his (e7us and suus). 


m1; F-5 S— her. 


2; D—; (3) our. |° 


md; n5— | our 
"Bs — 

Bi; oO, 

ef their. 


Po Ph 


B. 
With Nouns Plur. & Dual. 
“= my. 


—, —, STP 
his. 

_— her. 

"— Our. 


_ Your. 
oT ia 
| their, 


WT 


are rarely used, but are put here to give a full view of the analogy, 


vin 











B. Srrone 


—— 











Qal. Niph'adl. Piel. 
Perr. Sing.3.m. oce*  as® 50* oop: Swp, Sup* 
3.f. mbup* mas* mop mop  mUEp* 
2m Reap mas r: Ep tps n-up* 
2. fe mbup WTA? nibp Fup now? 
he ‘Rp MER MCP Mee “MEP 
Plur. 3. ¢. Sep oad wap Sup UP 
2m, BMocp* ona3* om ontors orbep 
2. fe a up we in: UP —— — 
le ‘M0p WRD wop wbop) skp 
Ivr. up* sup ype 
Ivr. absol. inp DED), Snot up, dbwp* 
Jur, Sing. 2.m. shp* 723° bupri* Sup* 
af. “ope “St ‘upm* — “bup* 
Plur. 2.1. Sup N23 EDN sup 
af mbop*t 3 cl spbopm* mba" 
Leer. Sing.3.m sop Tas* jopy* Sep uP 
3. f. EPR sae bupm  Swpn 
2m © Soph rh bupn 4 DUPM 
2. f. Supe “asm Seon ‘Supre 
1c Stops "TESS Sep DUEN 
Plur. 3.m. sup a3" sep" 1: Bp" 
og, mebtem* masn* shin megn* 
2.1. eae 23h Suan supn 
af. mAcopn MEO Pop mcepM 
Le 9 Sopp 7 bop) bw 
Iner. Shortened (Jussive). 
Pazr. act. bop* tad Pp 0 epy® wpa 
pass, binp* 7 


Vers. §§ 42—55. Ix 




















Pa'al  —-Hiph'th Hiph'al. Hitthpa'e'l. 
Sb" Supe Dupin Supa 
sben* Sone nbyen buen ; 
nti map necpn nee 

Rbop nop neo sabe 
roep mon hoe “moopny 
sup SUE acre sSuprit 
aa si ghioem pmlopi ember 
mew HSUPA eo Fen 
ih 59° DEN UPN Swen 
wanting SOE wanting upni* 
sbp* ia oop SUE 
oR oUEny* 

“Opr* sSupnis* 
wantin wantin oa 
° oon - spn 

malupr* mattpnry* 

Dupre Sup"* Supt bp 
ae bane bupm beprth 
ben van buon bepnn 

“bupn ‘Sopn “Sopn* *Sorrm* 
bu ise DUPN Score 
bien Shp sup? sbupns 

mic “sybupme nitupn* pabépnne 
ail OPM soupM sbupnn 
mtepn naeben 2) 
“OR op Op? Supna 

2up* 
Sup burn"; 


aay? aR" 


x ©. Srrone VERB 


Suffixes Sing. 2Sing.m 2Singf. 3Sing.m. 


Perr, QU S.3.m 8609S «= Up = Up “el 
Bf NR HN MR gai 
sn nie = 
te vie Tm 


— Rep PAR Yep 
Pur.3.c "SSep ep Fo wesep 
2m. “Srp — — ‘ AMbup 
ha — Pep Fp wep 








lyr. Qal 2m. sing = SR — _ sup 





Jar, Qal 3.m. sing. “Sop? t ‘np? TOR" sop 


8.m. with | sop” yop" _ stops 


energicum, ar 


3.m.plur. oPSeps PSop? PoP? Wap: 





Pear, Pi'él 8m. sing, “FOR = FOR = AEP ‘Dep 


wir Surrixss. §§ 87—61. xI 


SE ee a a 
3 Sing.f. 1 Plur. 2 Plur.m. &Plur.f. 3Plur.m. 3 Plurf. 
_ 


rnp = Miep oostop «step) «hep «hep 


vr Tes 


Tnsop ‘ansep wanting wanting bnap rl abie)>) 


-T wig -v"r 


aro 


un — oSmep  wbep 


Thee wh —- — smep prop 
nop = 6— 6H EP PNep orep priup 
Op ASHP wanting wanting O>up pup 
rahop AAP — = =— =o ariep  pnbep 
mp = — deep yeep surep  yodep 





D220P) ROR 
a ed 


viv v 








Senet SSR? Bsbep: kept opbep: haps 


ws vege 


meeps wep. 


mop: wbop: obo: pebep: ombep: pep 





Ro Ot RRR hep 


E 


D. Vers PE ('p) GurrurRaL. § 63. 


Qal. Niph'al. Hiphtl. Hophah 





Pre, S.3.m. Tad Ta." Tas = ‘Te 
3. f. myo TTaL* TPES Tes 


om = ETS ns) ome reer 
2. f. nT3 mT. tas rte 
1. 6 TIT23 ‘NT MTOM Mes 
Plur. 3. ¢ S109 y7a3) Teas 
am Oma orm ONT oT 
2. f. Tes WM WS wT 
1. «. Tag wip Tim Me 





Inr. say* va* Tar 
Inr. absol. Tay TWay3* Tas" Ta" 





a, 
Due. §. 2.m. a5* pim> Tas* | TI 
2f TH? RM "Ta “Tan 


Pl2m 3789 pi we sre venues 
of. Myo nan Wa MTR 
Ler. 8.3m ‘TooO* pim* Ta MT = ‘Tan* 
af Ton pIm Wn Tn TSN 
2m Ton prim Tan Tain TWH 
2f. “Tam cpinn® “Ten Tom “Tes* 
Lo "ON PIN TN TOR TaN 
Plur. 3.9m. vTap" apr.” Vass "35" yT25° 
af. TM MPN MT Aen APTN 
2m, ATER PIA  ATkR TH 
af. Tym MEO Ayam Nyt ry 
Le 2 pm TR TET 





Iurr, shortened (Jussive). Tas” 
Parr. act, 129 53° Tas7a* 


Veuve 


pass. ied Tez3" 








Poor. S.3.m OTD OT} 
3.f. TOT Fn" 
2m, Fon ron 
af. FET) RUM 
Le “Mom “Mon 

Plur. 3.c ‘amD* ome 
2m, ORO OFony 
2.f. OND ETT 
le ‘DOM ne 

Inv. omg ent 

Inv. absol. ving = win) 

Ler. 8. 2.m. onTe* = UNM 
2. f. "OI? “"HTTETT® 

Pl. 2m. 30M TOMB 
af. roy mye 

Der. 8.3m Onc" BT 
af own onun 
2m nun onun 
af. “OTORN* “onan 
lo OTR oMoN 

Plur. 3.m. sone seat 
af. Mottin mofin 
2m, 3OTGR or man 
2. f. Trofen Toren 
ee Dr DIN? 

Terr, with Suff. STONE? 

Parr. act. DMD Ont} 

pas. = UIT 


Qal. Niphiat. 


BE. Vers ‘A’yin (’s) Gurruran § 64. 


xUr 


Pret. Pa'al. Hithpaet 


723 
ro73 
nog 
m3 

oA 

or="73 
EI 
253 


773° 
73° 
73" 
23° 
273 
Re 


7 
Tan 
TS 


1973" 


ith 


, mem 


q7a* Fann 

moj Nan 
ASA PIN 
moh mar 

"Dad ‘moan 
= TaN 

pms pmstaniy 
eae ara la 
593 ITNT 
wanting ‘7 /aryj® 
any 

wanting beta: 
ray 

é eae tay 

7a" yan 

WAH aN 

7-2) aN 

"2. “STAN 
72y FANN 

37 STEN: 

ny723n 7EPINA 
TA TANT 
mown mann 
7 aN 

Tae 


2 
hag 
- 
: 








Perr, S.3.m, niw now) nize 
3. f. mnow aby rnb 
0.1 aap) mri) pny 
2. f. ala li miso Prog 
1. ¢ ‘Tro wy Sims's) wy Sms) 
Plur. 3. © andy smbw} anti 
2. brinow DAW nnd 
2. f. ENDO saab rw 
1. ¢. wnsw eh igipiP) plait 





Inr. nou* mor* mow* 
Ixr. absol. midw mow) now 








Iup, S. 2.m. mow noun rice 
2. fe nea my “nbue 

Flur. 2.m. wm Srabhiohe sms 
2. f. neo" arapiiy riba 





Lue. S.3.m. now:* mow rio 
3. f. nour) nun nbun* 
2.1. nen rown nece 

2. f. ch arla) Thun 

1 noe nawy newN 

Plur. 3.m. mde? amb amstc" 
3. f. maser manson nersen* 
2.m. Den Irs anbir 
af.  PET2OR ane nna 


1. ¢ net} mow? my 


Iurr. shortened (Jussive). 

Iurr. with Suff. PP 

Paz. act. now* now) rie 
pass. mow* 














LAMEDH (4) Gurturat. § 65. XV 
Pw' al. Hiph'it. Hoph'at. Hithpa‘et. 
nw mur y® now menicr* 

mye my eo) Ne 
mnso nn’ or PNswy prin 
rnsw* niu? mnsus* mimo? 
‘mn Su mrss Tne erm 
ambw amin mich) amber} 
pnw =) gray org pnb orn are 
we anes apo EET 
nsw mnt qInswI NnEMIN 
mea nema" 
now nowy 
mou mimery® 
Or ‘MSI 
be eo. 3 - tin 
wanung omsar eee amen 
Playin mntnun® 
new mu nou meme? 
nbn non n2cn) rman 
nbon ron mon) meron 
hon eon Tun HHI 
nEDy IT7oR ney MaEN 
anew ars anus cla) al 
mo yon mynean sotmm* 
wen arson abrsial smmn 
neon sonn mens nyntinen 
mw) ‘bts mow) rime 
row? 
rbu* mmo* 





XvI G. Vers A'yin (’9) 
Qal Niph'al. Hiphii 
Przr. Sing. 3.m. =t* at3* atri* 
3. f. rag mao = mater? 
2.m, minc* miacy* misc 
2. f. mind mints Mints 
lc a alate ‘ido: 86 "nine 
Plur. 3. ¢ 130 1203 ater 
2.m, priad ming) 6 amiacis 
2. f. wae mae) HSS 
1. c. Beate, sido) WIN 
Ive 30° a0r* 30;7* 
Inv. absol. a130 a0 ac 
Iur. Sing. 2.m a0* 3075 a0n* 
2 f. "28 any" "aby 
Plur. 2.m. 120 s2057 T2077 
2. f. ryao* mao re polsta tg 
Iurr, Sing. 3.1. 30% % 5. $61, 35"* 30°* sp°* 30° 
3. f. 30M) Rem. 3.) 307) tr) son 
2. 1m, 20M lola son stn 
2f aon son “aeR* “atn* 
1. 6 20N 30x SON 2tN 
Plur. 3.1m. sad" 30 cialoby ately 
af. TPaen* mMGoR npaem* nypson 
2.m. mem) SF) Cato} ciate) 
2f APR Me APR Peon 
1. ¢. 203 20) 20) 20) 
Tuer. with Waw consec, 305%" ac 
Ine, with Suff. *0"* "220°* (DD20") 
Parr. act, 330 at} ot3° 
pase. aat* 


DovuBLED (39). § 67. 


Hophi ai. 

a0" 
ratory 
nisow 
Macy 
NACI 
Totet 
DMiacs3 
qninow 
DOV 


wanting 


sor* 0° 
som 
oon 
“crt 
Sou 
cTotet 
my aon 
platens) 
nyaon 
209 


XVII 


Hithpo él. 








“55 5 
ayy 


xvi 


Qal. 


Peny.Sing.3.m Wad BD 
3. f. etc. etc. 


Fiur. 3. ¢. 


H. Vers Pe Now (;"p). § 66. 


Niph'al. Hiphtl. Hoph at. 
(m2 way* wa* wa® 
mun) way Mya an 
mh) mwy way AYE 


mn? mwa) POs] moa 
‘Mh? Meh; NTS Na 


som) 3a) WT NOT 
Orin? onws) Onan oman 
wm wa? aT NA 
nh) wa) ea] EET 





Inr. mont 2B" 


Inv. absol. wis |B? 


mm owas} wea = wsaiT* 
vin?) way war* wa" 





Tur. Sing. 2.m. wa* = 5B) 
af. "ER 2B 

Flur. 2.m. 15 NDB) 
Qf. Muda TylB3 





Luv. Sing.3.m U3? 
3.f. wan BM 
9m wim dpm 
af. "WI “EM 
le as EN 

Plur. 3.m. "08" DE? 
3. f. TEEN PEN 
2m, WIT) DEM 
2. f. ME TEN 
le 32 2B) 


7 was}? 
am (way wa 


; oo ti 
WM was win oN oe 


Sar rps Mwai 


WD Ta wa* war 
mA ete, «WEN «| wah 
mA war) =| Wan 
ra W's WEN 
nom Tegu- urge was 
MIAN lar, WEN Mewin 
Srigig) MOSM WEN 
mann nya WPCaN 
m3 ws) 5D 





Lier. shortened (Jussive). 


war* 





Parr. act. a3 p55 
pass. ot 


uy oy 





I. Weak Vers Pr 'AvEPH (x"p). § 68. xIxX 
Qal. Niphal, Hipkil. Hophal. 
Pap, 28 Oost? aT" oNty* 
As the Verb Fe Guttural, Paradigm D. 
Ixr box See Soy SR 
Inv. absol. SSN N73 swanting = wanting 
- Tur. Sing. 2.m. >oN* 2287 DENT 
2. f. bon etc. . ete. 
Plur. 2.m. shone wonmne 
2. f. mabey — 
Turr. Sing. 3.m. Sou"* Sone ’ DEN"* Da bonne 
3. f. bexum \28 ete. ete. etc. 
2.m. don 
2f. “OEXn 
le Soe 
Plur. 3.m. sSox" 
3. mEbovn 
2m, ONT 
2. f. mobo 
1.6 bere 
Meonsecutive. | NY, THEY 
Paz. act. Dak 282 WA 
pass, aN ope 


VX K. WEAK VERB 





ee ee 




















Qal. Niphtal 
Perr. Sing. 3.m. a0" ais* 
3. f. rawi;* 
2.1m. nan 
2. f. regular dekh 
le "ravi 
Plur. 3. & Naw 
2.2. onawi 
2. f. Fs0y 
l. c ati 
Ivy naz*, To" a" 
Jnr. absol. aw wanting 
. . ° . 
fur. Sing. 2.m. aut wv ati 
2. f. “a0 “7? “B07 
Plur. 2.m. 120 "oT" wT 
2. ff 330 ne; ey 
Durr. Sing. 3.m. a0 oI airn"* 
3. f. aur) vIn aun 
2.m. 20M on pale 
2. f. “20M "On “IN 
1. c pala) O™"N SDAN* 
Plur. 3.m, mw" ww qh" 
3. /f, mum oN pretlg 
2.m cate g yoT TN Setar) 
2. f. mun nn preter 
loc 30) ws a7) 
Inpr. shortened (Jussive). 
Iuvr. with Waw consec. aon* 
FPazr. act. 30° au 


pass. ans 


Pi Yoou™> (orig.“®). $69. L. VersPé Yoou Prop.("“d) §70. XXY 














Hiphitl. Ho pha, Qal. Hiph7. 
avi a07* ao" Son 
nswin nae nz 
nw HIT Bqo%) 
noun nIos mau 
navn ‘Tain regular. "I047 
mon pial OTT 
Daw feisiiey'eb Tn prac 
Re RSH aoa 
Ceetiog Bb atieh he: elo 
ain* a0* ab" zo7* 
swin* aie =n” 
avin* 20° an* 
uN wetting "20° “2077 
son =) QT 
marin mob" meats 
Ss“o* Sw* an™* pes Yas 00 a ad 
awin smn mie g) aon 
= an ann 2o'n 
“ih "0m “"30"h) ON 
"WIN 208 mien} SON 
ww So 0" ay" 
movin Mon mtn mon 
win wn oT on 
mavin Maen math) moon 
pola 'en a%33 =O 2073 
a0" an. 
auin* 2275, Ye" au 
aint a" yay) 
otro ain? 





xxiI M. WEAK VERB 

Qal. Niph'él. Hiphitl. Hoph'ét 
(naan P 

Pror.S.3.m. dpe mo* wa Dip oo p* apn 


8. f. Tae" NR* Ma Mei mape mepyy 
om, Woptrmy* moh nip riiypn* mop 
2. f. THeP m2 moa te 
lc. “TYP m2 ned ‘itp? nip npn 


Plur.3.c. Ya2 3M] 3a Wp? yapws 
2.m, DMap ond onwa oni) Oniap Omspyt 


a 





2.f. 7p We wa wip 
le Wap uM wa wiap» wip wapwn 
Inr. pip* vi ODP — CO p* apn 
Iny, absol. pip* op oop 
Tur, 8. 2.m, np* oP Dp* 
2.f.  “ap* “inn apr 
Pl. 2m. Tap wate sop Wanting 
2. f.  TRp* myEpT APE 
Tver. §.3.m, DIP™* wo 0Ooip*®—ap’*—sop® 
af OPH wan oPh OF op 
2m OPM et. dipn oPpn opm 
2.f. “apn “aipr* SpM* “apn 
lc  DApN Dips OPN COpHN 
Plur. 3.m. wip? sap a"p aepN 
8. f. 713 Spr mopn mapn “yap 
2m, TapA saipm = WPM yop 
2. f. Maiph mon oo myobm mapa 
he Dip) pip? op)? op» 
Iurr.shortened, Op? — Op** 
Tuer. with \consec, pp, pp* pra 
Iurr.with Suff. “2p* 7p" 
Pasr. act. D* vw. 0 Cps*)=—ss pa* 
pass,  Dp* Ops 


Mien] wea 


AvinWaw("9).§72.N.Weak Vers'Avin Yopr("'9).§73. XXII 





Priél. Pile. 
poip* paip* 
macip = TaDIP 
metip = neip 
recip m2 p 
soaip = “Ha2ip 
Ta"p vaep 
oraaip  cHngaip 
wep wz 
acip = Beep 
ox'p 
bap 
Bs wanting 
arsbip 
pvp: pip: 
pSipn ooipn 
opr) = pr} 
“scp “aan 
Daipe DPN 
wasp; TaDNP? 
mah TEP 
woop SH 
men | pzeiph 
op? OP 
joy) 





Qa 
2 73° 
ma* . “3° 
ma* nira’ 
m2 = 8«6M3 
ma Ths 
m2 09 
oma ooning 
ma PT 
a | ODD 
y3* 
ey 
3" 
23 
279 


Niph at 





XXIV O. WEAK VERB 


Qal. Niphal. Préll. 

Perr. Sing. 3.m. NxS* No" No* N79 
3. f. musa FIND rr TINT 
2.1, meza* kd mist pane 

2. f. rRy" mab Ser ai p 4a) 

Le TeSo onito opie) «nnn 

Plur. 3. ¢. INS BS ya] N72) NO 


2m, BNRSO ons  oMesc)  oneza 
2f. jORsa wey ONT ONE 








l. mak = RD WR] | UNS 
Inr. NYO NI N72 
Ivy, absol. Nis’ Nx) NED 
Inup. Sing. 2.m. NY R27 0 ONS 
2. f. "NES "NTO Bob 
Plur. 2.m. NSD ANZ wNXD 
27.  Mprxdoe matay  mininc* 
Tuer. Sing. 3.m. NwS"* Ria"* Rz72" 
3.f.  REEH Nec REE 
2m, NEE Se REE 
2f. YEN "SO NTEN 
1. ¢. NQON NYLON REN 
Piur. 3.m. se sR" den : 
3. moxvone maicn* mivone 
2m. a om EEC 
2. f. San sxicn mor 
Le Rg Nw) NT 
Iupr. shortened (Jussive). 
Iuer. with Suf. “2833 "ye" 


pass, Ry 


mF + 2 ee 

















Liiva ‘“LEPH (x). § 74. XXvV 
Pe a1. Hiplizi. Hi phat Hithpaé 
Nzct esa RxaT* NYC 
TINZI messy pA NE a 
nasa navy pein paar 
nNz7a messy Pasa nex on 
“NNE2 “MRS "TNE zr “ANE ON 
Nz INST aN INTC 
Ons OrNsoy7 =) gh sara ones : 
qON2 PRWIy INNS REIT 
NONE ORO MONS MRR IN 
wanting ear NI RSW) 
wanting RQ wanting wanting 
RYO ROMY 
wantin SST wantin bested 
8 WSO 8 SINT 
TORT" TR arr 
co e50 = oF 
NEM Seeig gan Ninn 
RICH arias oF 1 Spat} 9) 
“ST OS" °N = ni ‘NEIPH 
NICS) As 8 REN NICINN 
AN" aN”: oh NTS" Neon" 
TENe om TNs sn Saxton Spann 
BS eelg WSN aN on N" oon 
TINZCA Nye 7 m1 on mxkconn 
Niz729 N12) NS 2 NN! 2 
NO" 
“ee 
Ny Rang 
Dr gaya nya’ 





Peer. Sing.3.m. 
3. fs 

2.M. 

2. fi 

l. « 

Plur. 3. ¢ 
2.m. 

2. fe 


1. & 


3. fi 
2. Ne 
2..f, 
1G 
Plur. 3.m. 
3. f. 
2.1%. 
2. fr 
| ae 


Iurr. shortened (Jussive). 
Iurpr. with Suff. 


Fazr. act. 
pass. 


Qal. 


23° 
ma" 
m*55* 
md5 
23 
13° 
om>a 
m3 
n*Da 
mios* 
de 


rape 
a 3° 
o 
- 
naan) 
rap valle) 
abs am* 
nay 
1037 
patton 
‘ban 
T1232 


ee 
a 


rib5* 
"3° 


WEAK VERB 





Prél. 
red * 
mints =e 
(m"3) post 
ms 
53 
"3 
om23 
ri ae 
ike: 
mies* 
ba, 3 
ra* 
gio 3* 
13 
rea" 
near 
mean 
shone 
Tiean 
vee 
ator 
‘yb Som 
ae Son 
rTEa9 
23" ax 


sane 


rag” 








Lastipn Hi (ns). § 76. XXvI 








Pwal, Hiphit. Hipht § Hithpaé. 
_ ibe moa" 37" pany 
pmb meat pmbary* sinbanry 
nba (n= nan nan] 
reba (mM) ist opts mann 
ma cms) na na nan 
bo 137 aban san 
obs (om) ondary orn pnbani3 
me (jn) ma os ean 
cae aly 9°25 5ST 
miba* noe miba* misaniy* 
rea 7 Sr 
meat mbar] 
“oarl* “a7 
tin “3 . c= 3s 
wanting sb] wanting sony 
12" 2a07* man" 
riba" riba" rat Tan 
ran roan ran rbann 
mean nian nan mpann 
"ban "an “2an* "pank* 
TaN TaN T1238" mDans 
ba" 195" 305° aban’ 
near nn nan ny eann’ 
aban ‘bam Bee} g| aant) 
es nyiban myn ieeine 
233 m3 er nban? 
i 4 anv 
-_ "353°" 
s12372" mpanig* 
be 
rE mba 


XXVIII Q. Nouns with THH PRONOMINAL SuFFIXES. § 91. 


Absol. st. 


Constr. st. 


Suff. sing.1. com. 


masc. 
7 fem. 
mase. 

3 
plur. 1. com. 


mase. 
2 


mase. 
i 


Absol. st. 


Constr. st. 


Suff. sing.1. com. 


Masculine Noun. 


DID 
DID 
"DID 
OND 
JER 
TIO 
FIDIO 
E70 
sehr 
ear 
pO 
qo 


epente 
Bepte) 
sobre) 
TEA 
PSA 
ORO 
mor 
WNTIO 
BO 
FDO 
Dror 


FYOY 


Singular. 
a horse TOW 
horse-of. MoO 
my horse. a obte) 
thy horse. Si nteple 
thy horse. TNO 
his horse. IMeAD 
her horse. FHT AO 
our horse. {ACAD 
your horse. mow 
your horse. jomceio 
their horse. . proto 
their horse. JRO%N 
Plural. 
horses. mioio 
horses-of. mioio 
my horses. INIOW 
thy horses. FW nic7 
thy horses. = Ju="ot 
his horses.  ‘wmiowo 
her horses. rien 
our horses. ‘% °Tid30 
your horses. o="Miow0 


your horses. j="Mip%0 
their horses. pr™nicio 
their horses. qT "M1930 


Feminine Noun 


a mare. 
mare-of. 
my mare. 


thy mare. 
thy mare. 


his mare. 
her mare. 


our mare. 


your mare. 
your mare. 


their mare. 
their mare. 


mares. 
mares-of, 
my mares. 


thy mares. 
thy mares. 


his mares. 
her mares. 


our mares. 

your mares. 
your mares, 
their mares, 
their mares, 


BR. Inrvections or Mascutine Noons. § 93. xxIx 


Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 





L 
a. b. C. d. 6. f. 
Sing. absol. 72 71d 60 ttitTDS ms «oy 
(king) (book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 
» constr. 729 "bd Ip 393 mz byB 


» with light suff. 932% 
» with grave suff. 2350 
Plur. absol. =))) -) 
» constr. "250 
» with light suff. 9250 
» with grave suff. D220 


Dual absol. = 
(feet) 
p constr. "397 


"po ODP DONE? TR 
pmo CIDP «ODD «pT? «Doe 


"Fit © 


pro ODP ON OO? «Beep 


p>) i > > 2 
™ "OTR OM 


png Pep oI. oN op 


miap pinn oy pn: 
(double (loins) (sandals) (noon, prop. 
pile) "nD 29} 3 lights) 

I. 
SI SS PS TE, 

g. h. i. k. 1. m. n. 

Sing. absol. sh i os op 
(death) (olive) (scourge) (fruit) (sea) (mother) (law) 
» constr. roo’ Did oo Oo me “pn 


» with light suff. “nin 
» with grave suff. Dra 


mr cis TR PN 


pom. «B2vie po Hes? Bee DEM 


e?saas fe 3 


Plur. absol. prin pms poo oT! pe oOMice oD has 
» constr. so ony we YB ow max jpn 
» with light suff. mma mt ie (kids) sgn mine =OOPN 
» with grave suff. DIMA HSIN «BPW D2"? HD MsN OSPR 

Dual absol, my mb on ob pid 


p constr, 


(eyes) (twodays) (cheeks) (hands) (teeth) 
Py sy Se 


xxx BR. Parapiems or Mascuine Nouns. § 9% 





i 
a. b. . d. e. f. 
Sing. absol | ee 
(word) (wise) (anold man) (shoulder) (court) (field) 
e constr. 23 OT PrN? ENT 


» with light suff. "35 "E27 EY ORD MEN “0 
» with grave suff. 29253 oseon 


ae | 


Plur. absol. om33 aN OPT msn [on] 
= constr. oe = “I | 
» with light suf. "33 sn = DPT “20 “Ip 
» with grave suff. DIMA ENNIN MPT eyhizn Oly 

Dual absol. Db min py 

(wings) (thighs) = (loins) 
» constr. "E23 
Til. IV. 
TT,  —, 
a. b. 6. a. b. C. 
Sing. absol. py ak 8 6onin TED "29 an> 
(perpetuity) (enemy) (prophet) (overseer) (poor) (writing) 

e constr. oy sk 8 omn a) "33 am 
» with light suff. “iy ORO “TPR "ans 
2 with grave suff. DIOP OP OB OTR p29 

Plur. absol. motiy osk orf opp omy oan 
» constr. “ey Rn "Tepe NZ AD 
» with light suff. “2>i9 "a" “Th “TPB "ans 
» with grave suff. DPLAy BPR OPIN oP TPR ONY OPIH? 

Dual absol. mnpoa mnt Dy2t 

(tongs) (balance) (fortnight) 


2 constr. ar} t52>) 


S. Parapigus or Famine Nouns. §95. XXX1 


Paradigms of Feminine Nouns. 


d. Ce 
men 3 
(law) (mistress) 
py MID 
‘HE NSS 
pane BAN 
pn 
nipn 
as ' on 
mins 
(cymbals) 
it. 
I, 
a. db. 
npynonbiby 
(sprout) (skull) 
mph orbits 
5 


spr omsac3 
[rrp] rridsg 


riprh | r5x8 
srripyh  sribaba 
[onda] 

(pair of 

fetters) 


L 
ad 
a. b. C. 
Sing. absol. nop re TN 
(queen) (reproach) (waste) 
» constr. mop Oa 
» with light suf. °n229 Cn Ha 
» with grave suff.o2nz22 DIARY Bay 
Plur. absol. ribo rip =o mann 
» constr. riots oripn = onisn 
» with suff. wisbs chin nb yh 
Dual absol. DINE 
(double 
embroidery) 
I. 
Aa 
Be b. C. 
Sing. absol. mpsz Oo Mpsy | MD 
(justice) (outcry) (year) 
» constr. mpm ompyr mw) 
» with light suff. npyz MPIT Nw 
» with grave suff.DINpTs BAP oh 
Plur. absol. nips mie 
» constr. rips rie 
» with suff. “ips iw 
Dual absol. pny 
(lips) 
» constr. “nae 


XXXII T. Numerazs. § 97. 


NUMERALS. §§ 97, 98 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 
Absol. Constr. Absol. Constr. 
1 “ITN “ITT rim mms 
2 De 38 pine mo 
3 now nose Doo tou 
4 rIva Mya bola) bla 
6 neon = ntn to ton 
6 neo nog wo ry] 
7 nyaw nyaw bp) 330 
8 mao nnd none 
9 nyon non els) von 
10. mez 0 mt 29 "G2 
Masc. Fem. 
it oro many nme 
VO? Na MOI “Ney 
af ee nity ont 
"| fey vd ming ne 
13. “ey needy mMiDy toe 


100 man /fem., constr. nxn, plur. ming hundreds. 
200 othe dual (for phy). 
300 ming wow. 
400 mixd vane etc. 
1000 Sick masc., plur. p»p>e thousands, 
2000 oBbx (dual). 
3000 ppbx mist. 
4000 prptx nran, etc. 
10000 m337 but, in later books, 
wian, ‘ian pl. mini. 
20000 pwnd (dual), also nian "Ay. 
40000 NIB1 yang, etc. 
60000 mixbs oo Ezra 2. 69, 


U. Previx Prepositions with THE Sourrixes. § 103. XXXIII 


a) 5 with the suffixes:— 


Sing. | Plur. 
1, 3 fo me. 05 to us. 
*2,(™>,)in pause 7) to Dob, 
7 ges 72 thee. (3"] m5 fo you 
m. %> to him. p>, nant, poet. a7") 
ave m9 to her. : Ta man | em. 


= takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
83d person plur. we have pra, 02, Mand, fem. jna or y2, mar3. 


v7e-fF 


b) 2 with the suffixes:— 


Sing. Plur. 
1. "xfap* as J. sind as we. 
2. oe Teas thou. Bo? stag aera yé. 
m. 3MViOD as he. Did [ManD Joni 
3 f. mip as she. 773, nphp Jas they. 


¢) 7a with the suffixes: — 
Sing. Plur. 


1, 7M, poet. 4, in pause 29 from us. 
520 from me. 
m. 9720, in p. ids i aa 
rom thee. * "| from you. 

27 yen 2 nw 

m. 3:29, poet. in pause 3mzg, Din, Ne, poet. ony, jou 
3. msi from him. 

F ar them. 
f.nian from her. ja, min 





"ee happens not to occur in the Old Testament. 
2 a Note! on p. 261. 
3 Not 7- », which signifies therefore. 
4 The use of "? for ~— here is simply for euphony, 


INTRODUCTION, 


§ 1. 


THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN GENERAL 


1. The Hebrew tongue is only a single branch of a great 
family of languages in western Asia, which was native in 
Palestine, Phenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria 
and Arabia; that is, in the countries extending: from the 
Mediterranean sea to beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the southern coast of 
Arabia. But in very early antiquity, this family of languages 
had spread from Arabia over Abyssinia, and, through Phe- 
nician colonies, over several of the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean sea, and particularly over the whole Car- 
thaginian coast. There is no ancient collective name for the 
nations and languages of this family. We have, however, 
retained the now generally received names Shemites, Semitic 
languages, borrowed from the fact that nearly all the nations, 
who spoke these languages, were descended from Shein (see 
Gen. 10, 21—29)’. 

2. From this Semitic family have proceeded four prin- 
cipal branches. I. The South Semitic or Arabic, both the 
classic and modern (vulgar). To this belongs the Ethiopic 


1 From Shem proceeded (Gen. ch. 10) the Aramzan and Arab tribes, as 
well as the Hebrews; but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are referred 
to Ham (vs. 6, 15—18); though their language belongs decidedly to those called 
Semitic. 
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{in Abyssinia), as an offshoot of the older South-Arabic (Himy- 
aritic)." II. The Middle Semitic, or Canaanitic. The Hebrew 
of the Old Testament belongs here with the Rabbinical, as 
well as the Phenician, the Punic (of Carthage), and other 
Canaanitish dialects appearing in proper names and on the 


Moabite Stone. III. The North Semitic or Arama@an. This is 
subdivided into 1) the Eastern Aramzan or Syriac (the lite- 


rary language of the Christian Syrians) of which the religious 
books of the Mande@ans® (Nasorezans, Sabians, the so-called 
disciples of John) are in a degraded dialect. A Jewish modi- 
fication of the Syriac is exhibited in the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 2) The Western or Palestinian Aramzan 
(inaccurately called Chaldee). This dialect is represented, in 
the Old Testament, by two words in Genesis 31, 47, by the 
verse Jer. 10, 11, and by the passages: Dan. 2, 4—7, 28; 
Ezra 4, 8—6, 18, and 7, 12—26. But principally in Jewish 
literature such as the Targums, the Palestine Gemara, etc 
To the same branch belongs the Samaritan with its admix- 
ture of Hebrew forms, and also the idiom of the Nabatean® 
inscriptions, in the east of Palestine and the region of Sinai. 
IV. As a distinct and fourth chief-branch, the East Semitic, 
we may regard the Assyrian- Babylonian Cuneiform (3% class 
of socalled Achemenide) Inscriptions.‘ 





1 On the Himyaritic Inscriptions, see Rédiger’s Excursus to Wellstcd’s 
Reisen in Arabien (Halle, 1842) Bd. II, Evcald in Zeitschr. f. Kunde d. Morgenl. 
Bd. V, and in Héfer’s Zeitsch., Bd. I, M. A. Levy and Ostander in Zeitschr.d. D, 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. K, XIX, XX, XXIV, Pritorsus ibid. Bd. XXVL, 

2 See Noldeke tiber d. Mundart d. Mandacr, Gottingen, 1863. 4to. He 
traces the name, Sabians, to the root uS 8 to dip; comp. Am. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1851, p. 563. 

3 Yet the names found in these inscriptions are rather Arabic: see Tuch 
in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. III, 8. 129 ff., M. A. Levy ibid. 
Bd. XIV, 8. 363 ff., Blau ibid., Bd. XVI, 8. 331 ff, H. Meter ibid. Bd. XVII, 
8.575 ff., de Vogiié in Revue archéologique, nouv. série, LX, 1864, p. 284—288, 
and his Syrie centrale, Paris, 1868, p. 89 ff. 

‘ The importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology, especially lexicograph- 
ically, is discussed by Friedr. Delitzsch in The Hebrew Language viewed in the 
Light of Assyrian Research, London, 1883, and Prolegomena eines neuen Hebr.- 
Aram. Worterbuchs zum A. T., Leipzig, 1886; also by Haupt in various journals 
devoted to Assyriological research, e.g. Art. on Assyrian Phonology, ‘‘Hebraica,” 
vol. I., 3 (Chicago, Jan., 1885). 
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Tf the above division into four branches were reduced to two prin- 
cipal groups, No.I as the South Semitic would stand in contradistinction 
to the other three branches as the North Semitic. 

All these languages are related to each other in much the same 
manner as those of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old-Norse, Danish, 
Swedish; high and low German, in the earlier and later dialects): or as 
those of the Slavic tongues (Lithuanian, Lettish; Old-Slavic, Servian, 
Russian; Polish, Bohemian). They are now either wholly extinct, as is 
the case with the Phoenician and the Assyrian, or they exist only in a 
debased and dwindling form, as the modern Svriac among the Jews 
and the Syrian Christians in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan!, the Ethiopic 
(called Gheez) in the modern Abyssinian dialects (Tigré, Amharic), and 
as the Hebrew, among a part of the modern Jews, though the latter 
in their writings often aim at the reproduction of the language of the 
Old Testament. The Arabic alone, in a form but slightly altered, has 
not Only retained to this day its original seat, Arabia proper, but also 
penetrated in al) directions into the domains of other tongues. 

The Semitic class of languages is bordered, on the east and north, 
by another of still wider extent, which has spread itself from India 
into the west of Europe, and which is called the Indo-Germanic (also 
called Aryan), as it comprehends, under the most varied fonms, the 
Indian (Sanskrit), ancient and modern Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavic, 
Gothic with the other Germanic languages and the Keltic. With the 
Old-Egyptian language, the offspring of which is the Coptic, the Semitic 
has had, from earliest antiquity, much in common; but also much of 
fundamental difference.2 The Chinese, the Japanese, the Tartar and 
other languages, exhibit a radically different character from the Semitic. 


3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic stock, as com- 
pared with that of other languages, particularly the Indo- 
Germanic, exhibits many peculiarities, which collectively 
constitute its distinctive character, although many of them 
are found singly in other languages. Thus we find: a) among 


rE OED 


Meénant, Exposé des Elements de laGramm. Assyr., Paris, 1868; Schrader’s valuable 
articles on the Assyrian Inscriptions and Language, in the Zeitschrift d. D. Morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, Bd. XXIII (1869), pp. 337—74, also Bd. XXVI (1872), pp. 1—392. 

1 See Rédiger in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. IL, 
8. 77 ff., Stoddard’s Gramm. of the Modern Syriac Language, London, 1854, 
Néldeke’s Gramm. der neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1868. 

2 For comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic, see Gesentus in d. Allz. 
Lit. Zeitung, 1839, No. 77 ff., 1841, No. 40, and in his Thes, Ling. Hebrew; 
Schwarze in his Altes Aegypten and in Bunsen’s Aegypten, I. 8. 520 ff; 
Ewald in Abhandl. d. Géttinger Ges. d. Wissen., Bd. IX, 1860, 8. 157 ff; 
Birch in the new ed. of Bunsen’s Egypt. Vol. I; Brugsch’s Hieroglyph. 


Dsmot. Wérterbuch, and others. , 
1 
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the consonants which, in general, form the pith and substance 
of these languages, many gutturals of different gradations; 
the vowels proceeding all from the three primary sounds 
(a, i, u), and serving to mark more subordinate distinctions: 
b) word-stems, generally consisting of three consonants: c) in 
the Verb, only two tense-forms, each having a peculiarly 
marked out usage; and a pervading regularity in the for- 
mation of verbals: d@) in the Noun, only two genders (masc. 
and fem.), and a peculiar indication of case: e) in the 
Pronoun, the oblique cases indicated by appended forms (su/- 
fixa): f) scarcely any compounds, either in the Noun (ex- 
cept many proper names) or in the Verb: g) in the Syntax, 
a great simplicity in the expression of syntactical relations 
(small number of particles, prevalence of simple succession 
of clauses without periodic structure) to which, however, the 
classic Arabic furnishes a not unimportant exception. 

4. In respect to the Zezicon also, the Semitic store of 
words differs essentially from the Indo-Germanic; though there 
is here apparently more agreement than in grammatical struc- 
ture. Very many stems and roots’ are coincident in sound 
with those of the Indo-Germanic class. But aside from ex- 
pressions directly borrowed (see next p.), the actual similarity 
restricts itself, partly to words imitating* natural sounds 
(onomatopoetica), partly to those in which the sameness or 
similarity of meaning follows readily from the nature of the 
kindred sounds, according to the universal type of human 
speech. Neither of these establishes any historical (gentilic) 
relationship ; to the direct proof of which, the agreement also 


in grammatical structure is essential.’ 
As examples of onomatopoetic stems, imitating® the same natural 





1 Bee the distinction between stems and roots in § 30, Rem. 1 and 2.—Ty. 

2 Hence words of this sort are aptly called mimetic (or onomatopoetic) 
and the curious student can find them generally indicated and compared in the 
Hebrew Lexicon, e. g. under 3X, BX, 133.—Tr, 

3 The earlier empirical comparisons between the Semitic and the Indo- 
Germanic tongues were of no scientific value. The later attempts of Rud. von 
Raumer, Ascoli and others to solve the question, are partly not yet carried 
out and partly self-contradictory; so that there is altogether need of still farther 
thorough investigations. Ewald gives a survey of the whole subject in the 
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sound, we may class together the following: pp>, ym, Aelyw, lingo, 
Sans. ih, F. lécher, Germ. lec’en, Eng. to lick, and Erse lighim= 
Welsh llyvi}; 5$3, (kindr. 53% 533), xéAAw, xihAw, xvAlw, volvo, Welsh 
oltcyn = E. wheel, Germ. quellen, wallen, and Eng. to well; 713, &2M, 
Man, yapattw, Pers. khartdan, Ital. grattare, Fr. gratter, Germ. kratzen, 
Eng. to grate, to scratch, and Welsh carthu, cravi; pr frango, 
Germ. brechen, Eng. to break, Armoric frika = Welsh briwo, &c. An 
example of another kind is am, ham (sam), gam, kam, in the signifi- 
cation with, together; e.g. in Heb. box (hence MX people, prop. assem- 
dlage), n> together-with, 02% (hence 63 also), Arab. 92: to collect; Pers. 
ham, hama (at once), Sans. ama (with); Gr. apa (Apow), dn0¢, dn00 
(Suthos, Spaces), and harder in sound, xotwvdc, Lat. cum, cumulus, 
Welsh cym = Lat. com, and with the corresponding sibilant, Sans. 
sam. cov, uv, Evvdg = xowvdc, Goth. sama, Germ. sanunt, sammeln: 
though doubts may still be felt in regard to several of the instances 
quoted. 


Essentially different from such internal relationship, are 
the adoption and naturalisation of single words from one 


language into another (borrowed words). Thus, 

a) When Indian, Eyyptian, Persian objects are called in the Hebrew 
by their native names: e. g. "NX" (Egypt, tor, tero, iar) river, Nile; 
wie (Egypt. ake) Nile - grass ; O75p (old Pers. pairidég = napcadercos) 
park; Fioss3 daric, Persian gold-coin; ®°°Dm, from the Sanscr. ¢ikhi 
Malabar togdi, peacocks. Several of them are found also in Greek, as 
pip (Sans. kapi) ape, xHm0¢, x730¢; Op ID (Sans. karpdsa) cotton, xap- 
nacos, carbasus. 

6) When Semitic words, names of Asiatic products and articles of 
traffic, have passed over to the Greeks along with the things: e. g. 
yin Pbccoc, byssus; nga? AtBavetd¢ (frankincense); MiP xavy, xdvva, 
canna, cane; 2D xbp.tvoy, cuminum, cumin; bo woppa, myrrha, 
myrrh; NIxp xacsia, cassia; Sax xapyhoc, camelus, camel; i329 
appapwy, arrhabon, arrha, pledge. Such transitions would be facili- 
tated, especially, by the commerce of the Phenicians. 


5. As the writing of a language is never so perfect as to 
express all its various shades of sound, so the writing of the 


Abhandlungen der Gittinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1862, Bd. X, 
8. 1—80. This at least appears certain, viz. that these two families do not 
stand in a sisterly or any close relationship to each other. 

' That the Keltic dialects (not unlike the Semitic in their relation ‘to eack 
ether), namely Welsh, Cornish, Armoric (or Breton), Gaelic, Erse, and Manks, 
belong to the Indo-Germanic family has been abundantly proved by Dr. Pritchard 
in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, and by Pictet in his Affinité des 
Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit; see also the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss 
and LAuyd's Arcisxologia Britannica.—Ty¥. 
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Shemites has decidedly one very remarkable imperfection; viz. 
that only the consonants (which indeed constitute the pith 
and substance of the language) were marked down in the 
line as real letters; whilst, of the vowel-sounds, only the 
fuller ones, and even these not always, were represented by 
certain consonants (§ 7). Not till a later period were all the 
vowel-sounds indicated to the eye, by attaching to the con- 
sonants (§ 8) particular small signs (points, or strokes, below 
and above them); which however, for more practised readers, 
are wholly omitted. The letters are always written, moreover, 
from right to left'.—Dissimilar as the different Semitic char- 
acters may appear, they yet all proceed, by various ten- 
dencies and modifications, from one and the same original 
alphabet, of which the truest type among all the existing 
varieties of alphabetic writing, is preserved in old Phenician, 
with which the Early Hebrew was nearly identical (§ 5, 1), 
and from which came also the old Greek, and through it all 
the European alphabets. 


See the Table at the beginning of this Grammar, showing the re- 
lation of some of the older Semitic Alphabets to each other, and spe- 
cially the origin of the present Heb. characters from the older forms. 
For a more detailed view of the Phenician alphabet, and of those 
which have proceeded from it, see Gesenius, Monumenta Pheenicize 
(Lipsiz, 1837, 4) p. 15. ff. and Tab. 1—5, and his article Paleogruphie, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop., Sect. III, Bd. 9. Of late years, the 
discovery of numerous monuments has considerably extended and recti- 
fied our knowledge of the Semitic alphabet; see Schréder’s Phénizische 
Sprache, 1869, 8. 75 ff.; de Vogiié’s tables in Vol. XI of the Revue 
Archéol. (Paris 1865) and his Mélanges d’archéologie orientale (Paris 
1868); Lenormant, Essai sur la propagation de l’Alphabeth Phénicien 
dans l’ancien Monde. Tome I (2d ed. Paris 1875) and the appendix to 
Curtiss’ English translation of Bickell’s Grundriss der hebr. Sprache 
(Leipz. 1877), which is the best and richest scriptural table of to-day, that of 
Jul. Euting. 


1 The Himyaritic writing runs usually from left to right, but at times also 
from right to left, and even both ways by turns. The Ethiopic is now written 
from left to right. But this is.perhaps in consequence of Greek influence; but 
a few ancient inscriptions still exhibit the contrary direction. See Rédiger in 
the Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenll., Bd. I, 8. 332 ff. and his Excursus to 
Wellsted’s Reisen in Arabien, II, 376 ff. Also the Assyrian cuneiform writing 
runs from left to right. 
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6. In regard to the relative age of the Semitic languages, 
the oldest written works are found in the Cune/form, then in 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament (§ 2); the Jewish Aramean 
works begin about the time of Cyrus (compare Ezra 6, 3 sq.): 
those of the Arabic branch not earlier than in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era (Himyaritic inscriptions, Ethiopic 
translation of the Bible in the fourth century, North-Arabic 
literature after the sixth). But it is still another question, 
which of these languages longest and most truly held to the 
original Semitic type, and therefore has come to us, in 
an earlier phase of its developement. For the more or less 
rapid modification of language, in the mouth of a people or 
of tribes of the same people, is determined by causes quite 
distinct from the growth of a literature; and often, before the 
formation of a literature, has the organism of a languave 
been already impaired, especially by early contact with other 
tongues. Thus, in the Semitic branch, the Aramivan dialects 
suffered the earliest and greatest decay, and next to them the 
Hebrew-Canaanitic and, in its own way, the Assyrian. The 
Arabic retained longest the natural fulness and primitive 
purity of its sounds and forms; remaining among the secluded 
tribes of the wilderness more undisturbed, in its fully stamped 
organism, until, in the Mohammedan revolution, it too became 
much impaired; and then, at so much later a period, it reached 
about the same stage as that in which we find the Hebrew, 
even as early as in the times of the Old Testament.’ 


Hence the phenomenon, accounted by some so strange, that. tle 
ancient Hebrew accords more, in its grammatical structure, with the 
later than with the earlier Arabic; and that the latter, though first 
appearing as a written language at a later period, has yet, in com- 
parison with the other Semitic tongues, preserved a structure in miny 
respects more perfect, and greater freshness in its vowel-system; and so 
it holds among them a relation similar to that of the Sanskrit among the 
Indo-Germanic languages, or of the Gothic in the narrower circle of 
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1 Among the Bedawin of the Arabian desert, the language has still pre- 
served many antique forms. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, Append. VII; 
his Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 211; Wallin in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutsch. Morgen]. Gesellschaft, Bd. V (1851), 8S. 1 ff, VI, S. 190 ff, 369 ff, 
X11, 8. 673; Welzstein in the same Zeitschrift, Bd. XXII, S. 69 ff, 162 &% 
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the Germanic. How a language can preserve its fuller structure, 
amidst decaying sister tongues, is seen (e. g.) in the Lithuanian com- 
pared with the Slavic languages, properly so called. So the Doric held 
tenaciously to earlier sounds and forms; so the Friesic and Icelandic, 
among the Germanic and Norse languages. But even the most constant 
and enduring structure of language often suffers, in single forms and 
plastic tendencies; while on the contrary, in the midst of universal 
decline, the original and ancient is here and there still remaining. Such 
is the case also with the Semitic tongues. The Arabic, too, has its 
chasms, and its later growth; but in general, the preeminence is due 
to it, especially in its vowel-system. 

To establish more fully these principles, and to carry them out 
farther, belong to a Comparative Grammar of the Semitic languages. 
But it follows from what has been said: 1) That the Hebrew language, 
as it appears in the ancient sacred literature of the Jews, has already 
suffered more considerable loss, in respect to its organic nature, than 
the Arabic which comes later within our historical horizon. 2) That 
notwithstanding this, we cannot straightway award to the latter the 
priority in all points. 3) That it is a mistaken view, when many regard 
the Aramezan, on account of its simplicity, as the original form of 
Semitic speech; for its simplicity was caused by the decay of its organic 
nature and the crumpling of its forms. 

On the character, literature, grammatica] and lexical treatment of 
the Semitic languages, see Gesenius’s Preface to his Hebriisches Hand- 
worterbuch, ed. 4; de Wette-Schrader, Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. Ein- 
leitung in die kanon. u. apokryph. Biicher des A. T. (8th ed. Berlin, 1869) 
p.71; F. Bleek, Einleitung in das A. T. (3d ed. Kamphausen Berlin, 1870) 
p- 37; L. Diestel, Gesch. des A. T. in der christ). Kirche (Jena, 1869).— 
Also American Biblical Repository, vol. LIL 


§ 2. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


See Gesenius, Geschichte der hebriischen Sprache und Schrift, Leipzig, 1815, 

&§ 5—18. E. Renan, Histoire gén. des Langues Séinitiques, Vol. I. 4th ed. 

Paris, 1864. Th. Noéldeke, art. “Sprache, hebriiische” in Schenkel’s Bibellex. 

Bd. V. Leipzig, 1875. Bertheau “Hebriiische Sprache” in Herzog’s Real- 
encyklopadie. 


1. The Hebrew Language, as the name is usually employed, 
denotes the language of the Sacred Writings of the Israelites, 
which constitute the canonical books of the Old Testament. 
It is called ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to the modern 
Hebrew in Jewish works, written since the Biblical period. 
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The name, Hebrew language (May Fidd, yAdooa tHv EBpaiwv, 
éB8paicti), does not occur in the Old Testament; instead of 
it we find the language of Canaan in Is.19, 18 (from the country 
where it was spoken) and m-qam® Jewish in 2 K. 18, 26 (comp. 
Is. 36, 11, 13), Neh. 13, 24. In the latter passage it follows the 
later usage, which arose after the return from the captivity, 
and in which the name Jew, Jewish, was gradually extended 
to the whole nation (as in Haggai, Nehemiah and Esther). 


The names Hebretes (o-7a3, ‘EBoatot, Hebroei) and Israelites (-22 
bart), are thus distinguished; the latter had more the import of a 
national name of honour, which the people used to apply to them- 
selves, with a patriotic reference to their descent from illustrious an- 
cestors; while the former was probably the older and less significant 
national name, by which they were known among foreigners, for which 
reason it is used in the Old Testament, specially when they are to be 
distinguished from other nations (Gen. 40, 15; 48, 32; Ex. 2, 7; 3, 18; 
Jon. 1, 9), and where persons who are not Israelites are introduced as 
speaking (Gen. 39, 14, 17; 41, 12: compare Gesenius’s Hebr. Lexicon, 
under ""3>). On the other hand, among the Greeks and Romans, e. ¢ 
in Pausani: is, Tacitus, and even Josephus, itis the only customary name. 
As an appellative it might mean, those beyond, people of the country on 
the other side (with reference to the land beyond the Euphrates), from 
"33 land on the other side, and the formative syllable "— (§ 86, 2, 5). 
It might then be appropriated to the colony, which under Abraham 
migrated from regions ‘east of the Euphrates into the land of Cana:n 
(Gen. 14, 13); though the Hebrew genealovists explain it, asa patronymic, 
by sons (posterity) of Eber (Gen. 10, 21, Num. 24, 24). 

In the time of the New Testament, the term Hebrew (EBcatoct, 
John 5, 2. 19, 13, 17, 20; Spate Stakextos Acts 21, 40, 22, 2, 26, 14) 
was applied also to the language (Aramean) then vernacular in Palestine, 
in distinction from the Greek; and Josephus (who died about A. D. 95) 
uses it in this sense, as well as for the ancient Hebrew. 

The name lingua sancta is first given to the Hebrew in the Jewish Aramaic 
versions of the Old Testament, as the language of the sacred books, in 
distinction from the lingua profana, or the Aramaic vernacular. 


2. Out of the Old Testament there are only very few 
monuments of ancient Hebrew writing, namely —1) an Inscrip- 
tion of 34 lines, which was found (unhappily much injured) 
in the former territory of the tribe of Reuben, about 4 leagues 
to the east of the Dead Sea, among the ruins of the city of 
Dibé’n (now Dibin), anciently inhabited by the Gadites but 
afterwards belonging to Moab, and in which the Moahite king 
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afterwards belonging to Moab, and in which the Moabite king 
Méshd (at the beginning of the 9th century B. C.) tells about 
his battles with Israel (comp. 2 K. 3, 4-27), and his various 
enterprises and achievements ;’—2) a six-line inscription in 
the Old Hebrew character of about 700 B. C.* was discovered 
in June, 1880, in the tunnel between the Virgin’s fount and 
the pool of Siloam in Jerusalem ; — 3) twenty Stones or Gems 
(written on for seals), but mostly presenting only names ;— 
4) Coins of the Maccabean prince J. Hyrcanus (135 B. C.) and 
of his successors.* 


3. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, 
as they lie before us in the Old Testament, as also in the extra- 
Biblical monuments (see No. 2 above), the language appears 
to stand almost in the same stage of development, as to its 
general character, irrespective of lesser changes and dif- 
ferences of style (see Nos. 6 and 7 below). In this form it 
may have been early fixed as a literary language, and the 
fact that the Old Testament books had been handed down as 
sacred writings, must have been highly favorable to its re- 
markably persistent uniformity. 


To this Old Hebrew language the Canaanitic * or Phoenician came 
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1 See plaster facsimiles at several Aimerican Universities and elsewhere, and 
a magnificent reproduction of the inseription by Nmend and Socin (Freiburg i. B. 
1886). 


? Cf. on this inscription, which unfortunately is not dated, though very im- 
portant in a literary and palwographical point of view, the contents describing tle 
process of building the tunnel: Aautzsch in Zeitschr. des deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins, 1881, p. 102 sq. and 260 sq. (with facsimile of the inscription from a 
plaster cast), also 1852, p. 205 sq.; Guthe, ibid., 1581, p. 250 sq.; W. Wright in the 
Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archimol., Feb. 7, 1582; also the Oriental series of the 
London Palieographical Society, table 87. S. R. Drincr in Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Samuel, Introduction, Plate I., p. XV. sq. 


*See De Suulcy, Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique (Paris, 1854, 
4to); M. A. Levy's Geschichte der Jiid. Miinzen (Breslau, 1862); Madden's 
History of Jewish Coinage, (London 1864) ; The Coins of the Jews (London, 1881) ; 
also Schiirer’s Lehrb. der neutest. Zeitgesch. (Leipz. 1885-91 ). 


. j2'32, “9232 is the native name alike both for the Canaanitic tribes in 
Palestine, and for those who dwelt at the foot of Lebanon and on the Syrian 
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the nearest of all the Semitic tongues, as appears partly from the many 
Canaanitic names of persons and places with Hebrew form and meaning 
(e. g. Pix" 229, “BO mip, etc.), that occur in the Old Testament, and 
partly from the extant remains of the Phoenician and Punic language. 
The latter we find in their own writing (see § 1, 5) in inscriptions (over 
350 in all), and on coins (copied by Gesenius in his Monnmenta Pheeniciz, 
Judas, Bourgade, Davis, De Vogiié, P. Schroder, von Maltzan, and 
others). Among the inscriptions are only a few public documents (e. g. 
two sacrificial lists), by far the most being grave-stones or votive-tablets; 
also the inscription on the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, 
(found 1855, now in the Louvre; first accurately copied in facsimile by 
the Duke de Luynes in his Mémoire sur le sarcophage et l’inscription 
funéraire d’Esmunazar, roi de Sidon, Paris 1856, and then fully elu- 
cidated by Schlottmann, Halle, 1868 and by Kampf, Prague, 1874). We 
find also isoJated words here and there in Greek and Latin authors and 
the Punic pieces of text in Plautus (Poenulus 5, 1-8). From those 
monuments we see the native orthography, and from these specimens 
the pronunciation and vowel-system, both together giving a distinct 
idea of this language and of its relation to the Hebrew. 

Phenician (Punic) words, found in inscriptions, are e. g. by god, 
HIN man, 73 son, M3 daughter, Jo king, I39 servant, ;7> priest, M=r 
sacrifice, 593 lord, wow sun, YS land, 5° sea, jAN stone, 55 silver, 
bt43 iron, M3 time, “ap grave, Max0 pillar, DP place, 32wWs bed, d> all, 
“Mx one, WY three, Wan five, WW six, JAW seven, “WW ten, SOW to hear, 
Trp to open, “72 to vow, 73 to bless, WPa to seek, &c. Proper names: 
$9 Sidon, "¥ Tyre, 89m Hanno, 59a: Hannibal, &c.Comp. M. A. Levy's 
Phén. Worterbuch, Breslau, 1864. . 

The variations in the Phenician orthography and forms are, e. g. 
the almost constant omission of the vowel-letters (§ 7, 2), as ma for 
m3 house, Sp for dip voice, 1x for JX; BIM> for D:D priests, pdx 
(alonim in Plautus) gods; the feminine ending in M (ath) as well as in 
N (6), even in the absolute state (§ 80, 2), besides many others. Those 
in pronunciation are still more remarkable, especially in the Punic, 
which commonly pronounced { as @, e. g. DEW siife’t (judge), Wo 
salit’s (three), W rfis—=-UN" (head); for 4 and e, it often has the obscure, 
dull sound y, e. g. 13:3 ynnynnu (ecce eum), MN (M"&) yth; and takes the 9 
as 0, e. g. "psa Mocar (comp. moze, LXX Mwy). For the collection 
of these grammatical peculiarities, see Gesenius, Monum. Phen. 
p. 430 sqq.; also Movers in Art. Phénizien in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency- 
clop. Sect. III. Bd. 24, pp. 434 ff., Paul Schroder in his Phénizische 
Sprache, Halle, 1869, and B. Stade, Erneute Priifung des zwischen dem 
Phénic. und Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades (in the “Morgen- 
lind. Forschungen” Leipzig, 1875). 
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coast, whom we call Phenicians, while they called themselves 299 on their 
own coins. Also the people of Carthage called themselves so. 
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4. As the Heb. writing on stones and coins, mentioned in 
No. 2 above, consists only of consonants, so also the writers 
of the Old Testament books have used merely the consonants 
(§ 1,5); and even now the written Rolls, or copies of the Law, 
used in the Synagogues, must not, according to ancient custom, 
contain any thing more. The present pronunciation of this 
consonant-text, its vocalisation, accentuation and chant-like 
way of being read, rest only on tradition, as kept up by 
custom and in the Jewish schools, and finally as Jewish 
scholars settled it by means of the system of vowel-points 
($$ 7—17), about the 7th century after Christ. 

Yet an earlicr stage of developement of the Hebrew- 
Canaanitic language, or a form of it which must have existed 
before the time of the written documents in our possession, 
and have stood nearer to the common and not yet divided 
speech of the Semitic race, can even now be recognised and 
established, thus:—1) from many archaic forms, which the 
writings handed down still preserve, specially in the names 
of persons and places, inherited from more ancient times, and 
in particular archaisms especially used in poetic diction;— 
2) by retrospective inference, in general, from the forms of 
the words so handed down, in so far as they obviously, in the 
law and analogy of the sound changes, point back to such 
an oller form of the language;—3) by comparison of the 
kindred tongues, especially the Arabic, in which this older 
condition of the language has becn maintained to a consider- 
able degree, even down to later times (§ 1, 6). The certainty 
of such deductions rest on the frequent coincidence of the re- 
sults won in these different ways, whence we then get an ap- 
proximate idea of the language, as it may have appeared at 
that preliminary stage of its developement. But at the same 
time we may thereby see more clearly, how the Old Test. 


Hebrew got its system of sounds and grammatical forms. 
Although the connected historical tracing and explaining of the 
process of the language as here indicated, properly belongs to the com- 
parative philology of the Semitic tongues, still it is very needful, for 
the scientific handling of the Hebrew, to go back to those primitive 
forms, as we may call them, and to compare the corresponding forms 
in Arabic; and even elementary grammar cannot quite do without 
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this laying of a scientific foundation, although it has properly to deal 

with the language as it exists in the Old Testament, and only here and 

there uses those obsolete forms in elucidation of the actual ones. 

5. But even in the language of the Old Testament, which 
is on the whole so very uniform, we can distinguish a certain 
progress in style, marking two periods: the first, down to the 
end of the Babylonish exile, which may be called its golden 
age; and the second, or silver age, after the exile. 

To the first belongs (excepting isolated traces of a later 
revision), the greater part of the books of the Old Testament: 
viz. of the prosaic and historical, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings (written near the close of the 
exile); of the poetical, the Psalms (a number of later ones 
excepted), Proverbs, Canticles, Job, and the earlier prophets, 
in chronological order, as follows: Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah(?), Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, the last two being still active in the time of the 
exile, to the close of which also the contents of some portions, 
especially chapters 40 to 66 of the book of Isaiah point. 


The commencement of this period, and of the literature of the 
Hebrews in general, must certainly be fixed as early as the time of 
Moses; even though we should regard the Pentateuch, in its present 
setting and form, as the work of a later recension. It suffices for the 
history of the language and for our object to remark, that the Penta- 
teuch has certainly peculiarities of language, which may be regarded 
as archaisms. The pronoun Nahe (but v. p.100, N.?), and the noun 133 
lad, are there used also, as of common gender, for she and for maiden (as 
6 nate and 7 mats); and certain harder forms of words, e. g. Pdx fo 
cry, rmx to laugh, which are here the usual ones, are in other books 
exchanged for the softer, as Prt, priv. 

On the other hand, there are found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as 
also in the later Psalms, decided approximations to the Aramean 
colouring ot the second or silver age (see No. 7 on page 15). 


6. Even in the writings of this first period of about 
1000 years, we find, as may be expected, no inconsiderable 
differences in the diction and style, which have their ground 
partly in the difference of time and place of their composition, 
and partly in the individuality of the authors. Isaiah, for 
example. writes quite otherwise than the later Jeremiah, and 
also than Micah, his own contemporary. And among the 
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historical books of this period, not only do those differ which 
are separated in date, as the books of Judges and Kings, but 
also the texts, which in many of them have been taken from 
older written sources, have a colouring of speech obviously 
different from the words flowing from later sources, or belong- 
ing to the reviser himself. Yet the structure of the language 
and, with individual exceptions, even the store of words and 
the usage of speech, specially in the prose books, are on the 
whole the same. 


But the poetic diction is everywhere distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm that moves in more strictly mea- 
sured parallel members, but also by words and significations of 
words, inflections and syntactical constructions, peculiar to 
itself; although this distinction does not go so far, as in the 
Greek, for example. But most of these poetic idioms are in 
the kindred languages, particularly the Aramegan, just the 
common forms of speech, and may be regarded in part as 
archaisms, which poetry retained, in part as acquisitions 
with which poets, familiar with Aramzan, enriched their na- 
tive Hebrew.’ The prophets, moreover, at least the earlier 
ones, in language and rhythm are to be ranked almost as poets, 
except that with these poetical speakers, the sentences often 
run on to greater length, and the paralielism is less measured 
and regular, than is the case with the poets, properly so 
called. The language of the later prophets, on the contrary, 
keeps nearer to prose. 


On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see the Introductions to the Old 
Testament and to the Commentaries on the Psalms by De Wette, 
Hupfeld, Delitzsch and others, specially Ewald in his Dichter des alten 
Bundes, Th. I. (2d ed., Gét:ingen, 1866); in brief form, Gesenius, Hebr. 
Lesebuch, Vorerinnerungen zur 2ten Abtheilung; and E. Meter, die 
Form der Hebr. Poesie (Tiibingen, 1853), and others. 

Of poetic words, occurring along with those commonly used in 
prose, the following are examples: GhON MAN=—CRN; MAN path= 7; 
mmx to come= N13; Nin word==133; MN to see==nyr. 


- 


1 That in Isaiah’s time (2d half of the 8th century before Christ) the more 
educated Hebrews, at least the officers of state (but not the people in Jerusae 
lem) understood Aramzan is clear from 2 Kings 18, 26 (comp. Is. 86, 11). 
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To the poefie significations of words belongs the use of certain 
epithets for substantives: e. g. "3% strong (one), for God; “sx strong 
(one), for bullock, horse; m235 alba, for luna; mmm unica or solitaria, 
for anima, vita. 

Of poetic forms, we may note (e. g.) the longer form of local pres 
positions (§ 103, 3), as "293, "be==5n, “Is—="3; the endings "—, 4, 
in the noun (§ 90); the suffixes ‘2, 1a— to, for 0, D—, B— (§ 53); 
the plural-ending }"—— for &°— (§ 87, 1, a). 

To the poette peculiarities in syntax belong (e. g.) the far more 
sparing use of the article, of the relative pronoun, and of the accusative- 
particle MX; the construct state before a preposition (§ 130); the | 
shortened form of the imperfect, in the signification of the usual form 
(§ 109, 2, b, Rem.) ; and in general, a forcible brevity of expression. 


7. The second or silver age, from the return from the 
exile to the time of the Maccabees (about 160 B. C.), is 
marked chiefly by an approximation in the language to the 
kindred Western Aramzan; to which the Jews might the 
more easily accustom themselves already during their abode 
in Babylonia, since it stands so near to the Hebrew; and which 
after their return from the exile, came more and more into 
use also in Palestine, so that it had an ever increasing in- 
fluence on the Hebrew, as a book language, and now also 
even on its prose; and thus it gradually banished the Hebrew 
from the mouth of the people, though the knowledge and 
written use of the latter still continued among learned Jews. 


We may fitly conceive of the relation of the two languages, at this 
later period, as similar to that of the High and Low German in Lower 
Saxony, or that of the High German and the popular dialects in the 
south of Germany and in Switzerland; so far as here also, even among 
the more educated, an influence is often exerted by the popular dialect 
on the oral and written expression of the High German. It is a false 
view, taken from an erroneous interpretation of Neh. 8, 8, that the Jews 
had immediately after the exile wholly forgotten the ancient tongue, 
and had to learn it from priests and experts. 


The Old Testament writings belonging to this second 
period, and all exhibiting the Chaldee colouring, though in 
various shades, are the following books:— Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Jonah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel; of the poetical books, Ecclesiastes, 
and the later Psalms. In their character also as literary com- 
positions, they stand far below the writings of the earlier 
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days; yet there are not wanting productions of this time, 
which, in purity of language and esthetic value, are but little 
inferior to those of the golden age. Such (e. g.) are many of 
the later Psalms (120 and foll., 137, 139). 


Examples of later words (Aramaisms), for which the earlier writers 
employ others, are jt==my fime, dze=—=np> to take, Hio—=yp end, 
udvi==spe to rule, ppm—yerr to be strong.—Of later significations, 
"2x (to say) to command, M:9 (to answer) to begin speaking.—Gramma- 
tical peculiarities are:—the frequency of the scriptio plena i and "—, 
e. g. ‘M3 (elsewhere 97), even WTP for Sap, 35 for 35; the inter- 
change of M— and N— final; the more frequent use of substantives 
in }', 7 M4, etc. 

But the peculiarities of these later writers are not all Aramaisms 
Some are not found in the Aramaic, and must have belonged in earlier 
times to the vernacular Hebrew, especially, as it seems, in northern 
Palestine, where Judges and Canticles, among other books, may have 
been written, and hence the occurrence, in these earlier writings, of 
the form which was common in the Phenician, and which recurs in 
some later books, namely 1s instead of NEN (§ 36). 

Rem. 1. Of diversities of dialect, in the old Hebrew language, 
only one explicit example is found in the Old Testament; namely, in 
Judges 12, 6, where the Ephraimites are said to have pronounced WB as 
wor. In Neh. 13, 23, 24, perhaps a distinctively Philistine dialect is 
spoken of. To these, however, are to be counted also sundry pecu- 
liarities in the North-Palestine books including Hosea (see preceding 
paragraph), and likewise some exceptional forms in the Moabite In- 
scription of Mésha (see § 2, 2). 

2. The remains of Hebrew literature, now extant, cannot be ex- 
pected to contain the entire stores of the ancient language; and we 
must regard its compass and affluence as far greater, than what we 
now find in the canonical literature of the Old Testament, which is 
really but a small fragment of the entire national literature of the 
ancient Hebrews, 


§ 3. 
GRAMMATICAL TREATMENT OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, 


(cf. Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, §§ 19—39.) 


1. At the time of the gradual extinction of the old Hebrew 
lancuage, and when the collection of the Old Testament writ- 
ings was closed, the Jews began to apply themselves to the 
interpretation and criticism of this their sacred codex, and to 
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translate it into the popular languages then prevalent among 
them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the so-called 
seventy interpreters or Septuagint (1xx), commenced at Alex- 
andria in Egypt with the translation of the Pentateuch, under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and completed in later years by various 
authors. It was in part made from knowledge of the original 
‘Hebrew as a living tongue, for the use of Greek-speaking 
Jews, particularly those at Alexandria. Somewhat later, the. 
Chaildee translations or Targi’ms (7"s199MN i.e. translations) were 
composed in Palestine and Babylonia. The explanations, 
derived in part from professed tradition, almost exclusively 
refer to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, and are 
no more scientific in character than the remarks on various 
readings. They are contained in the 7dé/mu’d; the first portion 
of which (the Mishna’) was composed about the beginning of 
the third, and the second (the Gémard’) was in part (namely 
the Jerusalem Gem.) written about the middle of the fourth, and 
in part (namely the Babylon Gem.) in the middle of the sixth 
century after Christ. The Mishna is the beginning of the new 
Hebrew literature; in the Gemara, on the contrary, the Aramaic 
language is predominant. 


2. In the interval between the composition of the Talmid 
and the earliest grammarians, fall mainly the vocalisation and 
accentuation of the till then unpointed text of the Old Testa- 
ment, after the pronunciation handed down in the synagogues 
and schools (§ 7, 3); also the collection of critical remarks, 
under the name of Massérd@ (m0 tradition), from which the 
manuscript copies of the present Textus Receptus of the Old 
Testament, hence called the Massoretic Text, have ever since 
been uniformly derived. 

That the original massoretic text goes back to a single chief copy 
was first recognized by Olshausen. Others in the same line are Frensdur{f 
in Ochla W’ochla, Han., 1864; Ginsburg (The Massora compiled from 
Manuscripts, etc., London, 1880 sq.). Since 1869, S. Baer and F. Delitzsch 
in their critical texts have well illustrated the value of the Massora for 
the critical reconstruction of the text. Cf. also § 7, 8, Rem. 

3. It was only about the commencement of the 10th 
century, that the first beginnings were made by the Jews in 
2 
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compiling their grammar, after the example of the Arabs. 
The earliest attempts, by Rabbi Saadia (f 942) and others, 
are mostly lost, only Saadia’s Arabic explanation of O. T. 
anus deyopeva having been preserved; but those of R. Yehuda 
Chayytg (called also Abié-Zakaria Yachya) about the year 
1000, and of R. Yona (Abé-l- Walid Merwdan ibn Gandch) about 
1030, composed in the Arabic language, are still extant. 
Assisted by these pioneer labors, Abraham ben Ezra (died 
1167) and R. D. Kimchi (died 1235), especially won for them- 
selves a classic reputation by grammars written in Hebrew. 


From these first grammarians proceed many methods of arrange- 


ment and technical terms, which are still in part retained; e. g. the 


designation of the derivative and the weak verbs after the paradigm Spo 
(§ 39, 4), the voces memoriales, as D913, and the like.} 


4. The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was 
John Reuchlin (fF 1522), to whom Greek literature also owes 
so much. But he, as also the grammarians of the next suc- 
ceeding period down to John Buxtorf (¢ 1629), still adhered 
almost exclusively to Jewish tradition. It was only after the 
middle of the 17th century, that the field of view gradually 
widened; and that the study of the sister tongues, chiefly 
through the labors of the so-called Holland School, Albert 
Schultens (f 1750) and WV. W. Schréder (f 1798), became of 
fruitful service to Hebrew grammar. | 


5. In the nineteenth century the advances in Hebrew phi- 
lology have been linked to the following names: W. Gesenius 
(born 1786, Prof. at Halle 1810-1842, — 1842), who in advance 
of every one else treated the phenomena of the language in an 
empirical manner; “7, Ewald (¢ 1875), who referred the forms 
of language back to general laws; J. Olshausen (f 1882), who 


1 On the oldest Hebrew Grammarians, cf. Strack und Sieqfried, Lehrb. d. 
neuhebr. Spr. u. Liter. (Karlsr. 1884), p. 107 sq.; the prefaces to Gesenius’ and 
Fiirst’s Worterbb.; Berliner, Beitrdge zur Hebr. Gramm. im Talmud u. Midrasch 
(Ber). 1879) ; Baer und Strack, die Dikduke ha-teamim, Leipzig 1879; Jastrow in 
Stade’s Zeitschr. 1885, p. 193 sq.; Drachmann, Breslau, 1885; J. and H. Deren. 


boury, Opuscules et traites, Paris, 1880; Bacher, Revue des études Juives,. 


vol. VI.; Leben u. Werke des Abulw., Leipzig, 1885, etc. 
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attempted to explain the present forms of the language by re- 
ferring them back to supposable original Semitic forms; F. 
Béttcher attempted by a comparison of the different forms to 
explain everything by the Hebrew itself. Stade (Lehrb. d. 
Heb. Gram., I. Th., Leip., 1879) proceeded in a purely scientific 
manner to unite the systems of Hwuld and Olshausen.  E. 
Kénzg, in his treatment of sounds and forms, falls back on the 
old grammarians, and renews the discussion of numerous gram- 
matical questions. 

These methods of handling the language grammatically 
on different scientific principles has influenced its lexico- 
graphy, and will tend to unify to a certain extent the 
ultimate methods in both lines of research. 

The most noteworthy work of Jewish scholars is that of 

zzato (Padua, 1853-59). 


§ 4, 


DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GRAMMAR, 


The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar depend 
on the three parts that constitute every language, viz.—1) ar- 
ticulate sounds denoted by written signs, and their connection 
in syllables, 2) words, and 3) sentences. 


Accordingly, the first part (doct:ine of elements) faclutes 
the doctrine of the sounds, and their representation in writ- 
ing. It describes the nature and relations of the sounds of: 
speech, the manner of pronouncing written signs (orthoépy), 
and the established mode of writing (orthography). It then 
treats of the sounds as combined into syllables and words, 
and of the laws and conditions of this combination. 


The second part (doctrine of forms) treats of words in 
their character as parts of speech, and contains:—1) the doc- 
trine of the fo-mation of words, or of the rise of the different 
parts of speech from the roots or even from one another ;— 
2) the doctrine of inflection, 1. e. of the varied forms which 
words assume, according to their relation to one another and 
to the sentence. 





1 Cf. Kuutzsch, Gram. des Bibl.-Aram. p. 19 sq. 
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The third part (syntax, or doctrine of the construction of 
words) teaches:—1) partly how the various inflections, ex- 
isting in the language, are used for expressing variously 
modified thoughts, and how other thoughts for which no 
forms have been coined in the language are expressed by 
circumlocution;—2) partly the laws, by which the parts of 
speech are combined into sentences (doctrine of the sentence, 
or syntax in tho stricter sense). 


PART FIRST. 
OF THE ELEMENTS 


CHAPTER I. 
OF READING AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


§ 5. 
OF THE CONSONANTS: THEIR FORMS AND NAMES. 
(See the Table of Ancient Semitic Alphabets.) 


1. The Hebrew letters now employed (commonly called 
the square or Assyrian character), in which the manuscripts 
of the O. Testament are written and our editions of tlie Bible 
are printed, are not those originally used. Old Hebrew 
writing, as it was used in public monuments as early as the 
9th century B.C., is to be seen in the inscriptions (very 
like in style) on the Stone of Mésha and on the Maccabean 
Coins of the 2d cent. B. C., as also on the ancient Gems 
(see § 2, 2); and with this Old Hebrew the Phenician writing 
is nearly identical (see the Table of Ancient Alphabets). 
According to the analogy of the history of other alphabets, 
we may assume that out of, and along with, the above writing 
on stones, another and somewhat quicker style was early 
formed for writing on softer materials (on skin or parch- 
ment, on bark or papyrus, etc.), which style the Samaritans 
retained in their MSS of the Pentateuch, when they separated 
from the Jews, while the latter soon after (from the 6th to 
the 4th century B. C.) exchanged the same for an Aramzean 
style, out of which came the so-called Square Character (trom 
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the 4th to the end of the 3d century B. C.), which has great 
resemblance to the still extant Aramezan, the Aram.-Evyptian,’ 
the Nabatzan, and especially the Palmyrene. One of the 
Heb. inscriptions in the earlier square character belongs to 
the year 176 B. C.' 

2. The Alphabet of the Hebrews, as well as of the other 
Shemites, consists only of consonants, 22 in number, some of 
which have also the power of vowels (§ 7, 2). Their forms, 
names, sounds and numerical values (Rem. 3 below) are shown 
in the Table on next page. 

3. The five characters which have a different form at 
the end of a word (final letiers),? 4, 0, 3, 9, 7, terminate 
(with the exception of =) in a straight stroke directed down- 
wards, whilst the common form has a horizontal connecting 
line, directed towards the following letter. 


1 De Vogté, in the Revue Archéol., nouv. série IX (1864), p. 205 and Tab. VLI, 
No. 2; comp. Néldeke in the Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Ges., Bd. XIX, p. 640; Merz, 
Art. “Schreiben ” in Schenkel’s Bibell., Bd. V; upon the paleography of the He- 
brew square character; Harkavy, altjiidische Denkmiler aus der Krim (Peters- 
burg and Leipzig, 1876), pp. 108-116. 

2 These letters are formed into one word and pronounced as 79232. 
Such voces memoriales were invented by the Jewish zrammarians to help the 
remembering of certain letters. So too DmeIN (p. 24), and other mnemonic 
words in § 6, 3 and 4, (Comp. also "78 (§ 7, 2, Note 3) for vowel letters 
and the memorial words 253) TSO FIN to designate serviles among consonants, 
of which {|S are prefixed to the Impf. of verbs; "T1238" to represent letters 
used in the formation of nouns from roots; and the vox memor, [OX for the 
poetical books composed of the first consonants of ocSnn (Psalms), srt (Pro- 
verbs) and 3°°X% (Job).—Ed.J 
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THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 












Pronun- | Hebrew '; 
Form eiation: | name. ein as! 


name. 








| Signification of the {| Numeri- 





Final] N |’ pbx |'4’-léph | Ox 1 
3 /{b,bh| ma | Beth House 2 
5 |g, gh | Sah | Gi-mél | Camel 3 
1 {d,dh | mb3 | Da'-léth | Door 4 
| h xm | Hé Vent-hole, window 5 
1)w "| Waw Hook 6 
7 | 2 yt | Za@-yin | Weapon 7 
m | ch ror | Chéth Fence or barrier 8 
BD {t mo | Téth Snake (winding) 9 
"Jy wi | Yodh Hand 10 
1 > | k, kh n> | Kaph Bent-hand 20 
> 1 45 |Ldmédh |Ox-goad 30 
dD, = | m pe | Mém Water 40 
; | 3/2 2 | Nin Fish 30 
ds 00 | Sa’-mékh | Prop 60 
a py |‘d’-yin | Eye 70 
) Bi p,ph| xp |Pe Mouth 80 
y{ 3/8 “iz | Sd-dhé | Fish-hook 90 
Piq pip | Odph Back of the head | 100 
ai be wn | Résh Head 200 

@|s Po | Sin 
{ alah wt | Shin Tooth 300 
nm | t; th wr | Taw Sign or cross 400 


4. Hebrew is written and read from right to left. The 
division of a word at the end of a line is not allowed; and 


1 For the sounds of the consonants and vowels in this table, see § 6 and 
Notes on § 8. NB. In our common way of reading Hebrew the letters & and 
9 have no sound; and the g for 4 is always hard as in give; the ch, always 
guttural as in Welsh and German, or the Greek y.—Tr. 

2 As in Arabic, or as the English w, not as the German. 

8 The latin ¢g serves well for the Semitic P (Greek xéxna), as it holds 
fis very place in the Alphabet. 
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to fill out a line, certain letters (dilatabiles) are at times di- 
lated in MS and in print. These are in our printed books 
the five following: 

m, m, %, ™, & (ondny). 

Rem. 1. The forms of the letters were originally hasty and rude 
representations of visible objects, the names of which began with the 
letter, which they were meant to indicate; e. g. Yodh, in the older 
alphabets a rude figure of a hand, denotes properly a hand="" yadh, 
but as a letter only the initial 9 (y); ‘Ayin (prop. eye), ]73, stands only for 
3, the initial letter. In the Phenician alphabet specially, the similarity 
of the figures to the objects signitied by the mames may still be seen 
for the most part, and even in the square character it appears yet in 
some letters, as in 5, 7, 0, 9, 5, Y, W. 

NB. The forms of the letters in each of these seven groups, 3 5 B, 
33,3935, AMM, 1797 092, OX, must be carefully noted to 
avoid confusion.— Tr. 

However certain it is, on the one hand, that the Shemites were the 
first to adopt this alphabet, yet it is highly probable, on the other, that 
the Egyptian writing (the so-called phonetic hieroglyphics and their 
modified or hieratic style) suggested the principle, though not so much 
the forms; for these hieroglyphic characters, for the most part, indicate 
the initial sound in the name of the pictured object; e. g. the hand, 
tot, indicates the letter ¢; the lion, Zaboi, the letter 2}, 

2. The order of the letters in the Alphabet (on which we have an 
ancient testimony in the alphabetical poetic compositions in Ps, 25, 34, 
87, 111, 112, 119, 145; Lam. 1—4; Prov. 31, 10—31), certainly depended 
originally on a physiological consideration of the sounds, as we may see 
from the occurrence in succession of the three softest labial, palatal, 
and lingual sounds, viz. 3, 3,5, also of the three liquids, 5, 2, 3, and 
other similar arrangements; but yet other considerations must also have 
had some effect upon it, for it is certainly not a mere accident, that 
two letters representing a hand (Yodh and Kaph), also two exhibiting 
the head (Qoph and Résh), are put together, as is done also with several 
characters denoting related or connected objects (Afém and Niin, ‘Ayin 
and Pe). 

Both the names and the order of the letters (with a trifling altera- 
tion), passed over from the Pheenician into the Greek, in which the 





1 Comp. Hitzig, die Erfindung des Alphabets, Zurich, 1840. J. Olshausen, iiber 
den Ursprung des Alphabets, Kicl, 1841. F'’. Béticher, unseres Alphabetes Urs- 
priinge, Dresden, 1860. Ld. Bohmer, das Alphabet in organischer Ordnang. Ztschr. 
der D. Morgenl. Ges., Bd. XVI, p.579. The effort of Wuttke (in the 2d ed. of his 
Gesch. der Schrift) and of W. Deecke (Ztschr. der D. Mory. Ges., Bd. XXXI, p. 
102), to derive the old Semitic Alphabet from the new Assyrian cuneiform writing 
fails, from chronological reasons. 


r 
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letters, form Alpha to Tau, correspond to the ancient alphabet. From 
the Phoenician proceeded also, directly or indirectly, the Old-Italic, the 
Roman, and all the alphabets derived from the Latin and ths Greek. 
Comp Gesenius, Monumenta Pheenicia, p. 65. 

3. The letters are used also for signs of number, as the Hebrew had 
no special arithmetical figures or ciphers’. But this use of them as 
numerals (see Alphabet Table) did not, if we may judge from the 
existing MSS, take place in the O. T. text, and is first found on coins 
of the Maccabees (middle of 2d cent. B. C.). It is now employed in the 
editions of the Bible specially for numbering the chapters and verses. 
Much like the Greek numerals, the Heb. unifs are denoted by the 
letters from & to 0, the fens by "—x, the hundreds from 100 to 400 by 
Pp—n, but from 500 to 900, they are sometimes marked by the five 
final letters, thus, J 500, © 600, | 700, 5 800, y 900; and sometimes by 
m=400, with the addition of the other hundreds, as pm 500. In com- 
bining different numbers the greater is put first (i. e. on the right), as 
N11, Rop 121. Fifteen however is marked by 10=9-+ 6, and not by 
™, because with these two letters the name of God (mM) commences; 
and 16 by to not by 1%, fora similar reason. The thousands are denoted 
by the units with two dots above, as & for 1000.7 

4. Abbreviations of words are not found ina the text of the O. T. 
On coins, however, they occur, and they are in common use among the 
later Jews. The sign of abbreviation is usually an oblique stroke, as 
“on for 5x7, ‘B for 9:5p aliquis, 31 for 19191 et complens—=et cetera, 
™ or "9 (also’m) for min. 


§ 6. 


PRONUNCIATION AND DIVISION OF CONSONANTS, 


1. It is of the greatest importance to understand well 
the old and genuine sound of every consonant, since very 
many grammatical peculiarities and changes ($$ 18, etc.) aro 
dependent on, and can be explained only by, the nature of 
the sounds and their pronunciation. Our knowledge of this 
is derived partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, 


1 Yet the Phoenicians had arithmetical signs in early times, as may be seen 
in Schréders Phoénizische Sprache, pp. 186—9, with a Table. 

2 The Jews count their dates from the creation of the world, and they 
have what they call the “great chronology”, (>:53 DTED) including the thou- 
sands and the “small chronology” (j'3? ‘B>) omitting the thousands. The date 
accorling to the christian era is found by adding 240 to the short Jewish 
reckoning for the first thousand years and 1240 for the second, 
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particularly of the still living Arabic, partly from observing 
the affinity and interchange of the letters in Hebrew itself 
(§ 19), partly from the tradition of the Jews.’ 


The pronunciation of the Jews of the present day is very divergent, 
The Polish and German Jews adopt a worse one, partly like the Syriac, 
while the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, whom most Christian scholars 
(after the example of Reuchlin) follow, prefer a purer one, more in 
harmony with the Arabic. 

The manner in which the Septuagint (LXX) wrote Hebrew proper 
names in Greek letters, furnishes an older and more weighty tradition. 
Several, however, of the Hebrew sounds they were unable to represent 
for want of corresponding characters in the Greek language, e. g. 0, 9, 
%,P, © (in which cases they made the best shifts they could). This is 
true also of Jerome’s expression of Hebrew words in Roman letters, 
after the Jewish pronunciation of his time. For that of the Jews now 
in northern Africa, see Bargés, Journ. Asiat. 1848, Nov.; for that of 
the South Arabic Jews see J. Derenbourg, Manuel du Lecture ete. 
Paris 1871 (from a Ms. of Yemen, A.D. 1390). 


2. The following list embraces those consonants which re- 
quire special attention as to the pronunciation, those being 
arranged and viewed together which resemble each other in 


sound. 

Rem. 1. Among the gutturals, s is the slightest, a scarcely audible breath- 
ing from the lungs, the spiritus lenis of the Greek, on the principlo that an 
initial vowel is naturally preceded by a soft breathing. Even lefore a vowel, 
it is almost lost upon the car (2X, auap, ama’r), like the A in the French 
habit, homme, Eng. hour, but after a vowel it is mostly quite lost in that vowel- 
sound (N¥2 mdsd’, § 23, 1; however comp. SLX) 

F before a vowcl is exactly our h (spiritu asper); after a vowel it is either 
tikewise a guttural breathing, —so always at the end of a syllable which is 
not the last one (EM) 3 at the end of a word the consonantal 7 has ($14) 
a dot, — Mappig in its center, or it stands inaudible at the end of the word, 
gencrally as a mere orthographic compensation for a dropped F or for a half- 
vowel (M23 ga/a’y); sec § 7, 2 and §75, 1. 

y is related to 8 but stronger; and is a sound peculiar to the organs 





1 Important aid may be derived from an accurate, physiological observation 
of the whole system of sounds, and of their formation by the organs of speech. 
E. Bricke’s Grundziige der Physiologic u. Systematik d. Sprachlaute, Wien, 2d 
ed. 1876. C. Z. Merkel’s Physiologic der menschlichen Sprache, Leipziz, 1866. 
EF’. Delitzsch, Physiologie und Musik in ihrer Bedeutung fur dic Gramm., bes. die 
Hebriische, Leipzig, 1868. £. Sievers, Grundziige der Lautphysiologie, Leipzig, 
1876. 
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of the Semitic race. Its hardest sound is that of a g slightly rattled in 
the throat, as nz9, LXX Tata, moos Topoppa; it is elsewhere a weaker 
sound of that sort, which the LXX indicate only by a breathing (the 
spiritus asper or lenis), as in "29 ‘HM, phox ‘Apaisx. In the mouth of 
the Arabs, the first often strikes the ear ‘like a soft guttural r, the 
second as a sort of vowel-sound like a.—To pass over 3, as many do 
in reading and in the expression of Hebrew words by our letters (e. g. 
“39 Eli, pow Amalek), and to pronounce it simply as g or as nasal ng, 
are both incorrect. An approximation to its stronger sound would be 
gh or "g; but since the softer sound was probably predominant in 
Hebrew, it may suffice to mark it (as in the Alphabet Table, p. 23) by 
*, as 9258 ‘arba”, MIa9 ‘mora’. 

ris the firmest of the guttural sounds, being a guttural ch, as the 
Swiss pronounce it, as in macht, docht, zucht! (not as in licht, knecht), 
resembling the Spanish 2 and 7. While the Hebrew was a living lan- 
guage this letter was doubtless uttered more softly in many words, 
more strongly in others.? 

"also the Hebrews frequently pronounced with a rattling guttural 
sound, not as a lingual made by the vibration of the tongue. Hence it 
is not merely to be reckoned among the liquids (d, m, , 7), but, in many 
respects, it belonzs also to the class of gutturals (§ 22, 5). 

Rem. 2. In st)ilant sounds the Hebrew language is uncommonly rich, 
but they arose in part from the lingual sounds, which appear still as 
such in Aramean and, as affected with an aspiration, in Arabic (see 
%, ¥, © in Lex.). 

Wand © were originally one letter YW, and in unpointed Hebrew 
this is still the case. But as its sound sh was in many words very soft, 
approaching to that of 8s, the grammarians distinguished this double 
pronunciation by the diacritic point into © sh (which occurs most fre- 
quently), and @ 8. 

® accordingly was closely allied to @ in pronunciation, and so was 
uttered more strongly than 0. Hence this difference of sound made at 
times a difference in sense, as "20 to close up and “3W lo hire, d=0 to 
be foolish and 52% to be wise. The Syrians employed only 0 for both. 
They are also interchanged even in the later Hebrew; as "2D—="2W to 
hire Ezr, 4, 5; r2530 for m5z folly Eccl. 1, 17 

tis a soft, whizzing 8, the Gr. € (by which also the LXX represent 
it), the Fr. and Eng. zZ, quite different from the Germ. 8. 


cee ee ee en om - ee ow 0 ee oe ee 


1 As also in the Keltic dialects.—Tr. 

2 In the Arabic language, the hard and soft sounds of > and ™ (as well 
as certain differences in the pronunciation of 7, ©, ¥), are indicated by diacritie 
points. Two letters are thus made from each: from 9 the softer ¢ Ain, and 
the harder ¢ ‘Gain; from M the softer ¢ Cha, and the harder ¢ Kha. 

3 But on the contrary the Samaritans of this day, in reading their Heb, 
Pentateuch, always pronounce & as &. 
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Rem. 3. The & is, like p and 9, uttered with strong articulatiun, and 
with a compression of the organs of speech in the back part of the 
mouth. The two latter differ essentially from 35 and f, which answer 
tok and ¢, but are often aspirated (see No. 3 of this §.). The ¥ has a 
peculiar articulation differing from every other 8, and by no means the 
same as the Germ. zg or ts. [Our 88 as in hiss/ sounded not at the 
teeth, but at the palate, is not very unlike it; but g is here used to 
represent it.] 

3. Six consonants, the so-called mutes, 

m, B, 3, 7, 4, 3 (MpD733) 

have come down to us with a twofold pronunciation':—1) a 
harder, more slender sound (tenuis) as b, g, d, k, p, t, and 
2) a softer sound, uttered with a gentle aspiration (aspirata). 
The harder sound 1s the original. It maintains itself at the 
beginning of words and syllables, when there is no vowel 
immediately preceding, and it is indicated by a point in the 
letter (Dighe’sh lené, § 13), asinab,iag, 34, 2k, Bp, mt. 
The aspirated sound occurs after a vowel immediately preced- 
ing, and is denoted in manuscripts by Raphé (§ 14, 2), but in 
the printed text it is known by the absence of the Daghé'sh. 
In some of these letters (especially 3), the difference is less 
perceptible to our ear. The modern Grecks aspirate distinctly 
8, %, 6, and the Danes @ at the end of a word. The Greeks 
have two characters for the two sounds of the other letters 
of this class, as >%, 3 y; BT, DO; MT, nO. 

The German and Polish Jews pronounce the aspirated 3 like the German 
v; the Spanish Jews like an English v, eg. 32 rdv. The German Jews 
pronounce ® like S, c.g, MPERA résht’s. See also § 21. 

4. After what has been said, the usual division of the 
consonants according to the organs of specch (i. e. throat, 
palate, tongue, tecth and lips), employed in uttering them, 
will be more intelligible and useful. The common division 
is as follows: 

a) Gutturals m, m, 3, & (OneR); 

b) Palatals, p, >, 4, (p27); 





1 Sound Plas f, Mas th in thick; as d, I dhasth in that. Anglo-Sax. 8s. 
Bas p, DP as ph orf; 3 as b, 5 Uh as v; & and 3 as g in go, or in the German 
gegen; 2 and 9 as k. To give the aspirated sound of 4 and 35, pronounce g 
and &, rolling the palate at the same breath.—Tr. 
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e) Linguals, p, m, 4, with 5, 5, (nz>0) ; 
d) Dentals or sibilants, 2, w (@ and ), 0, 7, (azo); 
e) Labials, 5, 3, 2, 3, (77273). 


The letter \ appertains partly to the first and to the third 
class, as being both a throat-sound and a tongue-sound.' 


Also the liquids (, 5, 0, 5), which have in many re- 
sy.cts a common character, are grouped together as a distinct 
elass. 


The following classification may be useful: 





Sibilants 


Aspirates 














Mutes | Liquids 
6. m e. vibr. nasal samfv, |g. m. ej/s. m hh « 
Gutturals i{7] Roa ny] 
Palatals + 2 “p ‘ 
Linguals | sy 2s 
Dentals s noid 3 y oww & 
Labials 3 »D 2 


Rem. 1. The signification of the letters in the superscription is as 
follows: s==soft; m==medium; h=hard; e=emphatic. Consonants 
pronounced by the same organ are called homorganic (e. g. 3 and 3 as 
palatals). Consonants, whose sound is of the same nature, are called 
homogeneous (e. g. 2 and 3 as liquids), The possibility of an exchange 
of consonants within the language, as well as between kindred dialects 
depends upon their homorganic character and upon their homo- 
geneousness, Generally the soft sound changes with the soft, the hard 
with the hard etc. (e. g. Iams?, P=, O=—=X). Yet other transpositions 
are not excluded. It is important to observe, whether the change takes 
place at the beginning, middle or end of the word, since a change in 
the middle consonant does not always indicate the possibility of a 
change in the same letter, when standing at the beginning. 


Rem. 2. In the Hebrew, as well as in all the Semitic dialects, the 
strength and harshness of pronunciation, which generally characterised 
the earlier periods of the Janguage, gradually gave way to more soft 
and feeble sounds. In this way many nice distinctions of the earlier 
pronunciation were neglected and lost. 





! Compare, in regard to the double pronunciation of the ", Delttzsch, 
Physiol. o. Musik p. 10 ff. 


@ 
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§ T. 
THE VOWELS IN GENERAL, VOWEL LETTERS, AND 
VOWEL SIGNS. 

The three primary vowels in the Semitic tongues are the 
the short A, J, U. From these by various processes are de- 
rived all other vowels and vowel sounds. and O short are 
derived from Zand U respectively, either by deflection, or by 
the shortening of their heightened forms, i. e., & is a deflection 
from t or a shortening from é; 6 is a deflection from % ora 
shortening from 6. The naturally long é results from a union 
of a short @ and i, i.e. from the diphthong az ; and the natur- 
ally long 6 results either from a union of @ and #, the 
diphthong az, or from an obscuring of @. 

The naturally long 4, i, @ are, as a rule, the result of a 
union of two homogeneous vowels, or vowels and vowel- 
letters. 

A general scheme for illustrating the vowel system may 
be observed in the following figure : *— 





1 The original suggestion of such a figure is due to Dr. Hubbard, of Hamil 
ton, N. Y. 
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1) The angles of the inner triangle at the base represent the three primary 
vowels, a, i, Us ca 


2) The angles of the outer triangle at the base represent the tonelong 
vowels, a, é,6,—,~,—, heightened from the corresponding primary vowels at 
the angles of the inner triangle. 


3) The top of the upright lines in the centre and on the extreme left and 
right give the naturally long vowels, 4, 7, @, corresponding to the primary 
vowels at the points from which those lines emanate. These vowels are the 
result 1) of lengthening, or 2) of contraction of two like vowels, or 3) of con- 
traction of a vowel and its homogeneous vowel-letter. 


4) The union of the upright lines from @ and ¢ give é, and those from 
a and @ give 6— both the result of contraction of two primary vowels, or of d 
with the vowel letters,‘ and }. 


Rem. Union ofthe shorter upright lines from d@ and 1 give the anomalous 
e, found in 3d and 2d fem. pl. Impf. and 2d fem. pl. Imper. of Vv verbs. 


6) The two small triangles, one on the right and the other on the left 
side of the base, represent the changeable forms of the primary vowels f and 
w, viz: (1) f is heightened to ¢ or deflected to ¢; ¢ is shortened to 1 in sharpened 
syllables (TN, AX), or to @ in ordinary closed syllables (1, “NN). (2) & is 
heightened to ¢ or deflected to d; ¢ is shortened to % in sharpened syllables 
(53, 053), or to o in ordinary closed syllables (7, -93). 


6) The following special and anomalous vowel lines and changes must 
be noticed: (1) & is sometimes attenuated to 1; (2) ad is heightened, especially 
in Seyholate forms, to a tone-long é; (3) @ is frequently obscured to 6 Qal Part. 
act. 0p for an orig. 20p. (4) é is attenuated to i in the inflection of VW 
verbs ; (5) there is also an inexplicable (exc. on euphonic grounds) exchange 
between 6 and ¢@ in the inflection of the Niph. Perf. of Y’y verbs. 


7) The simplest sound in the Hebrew language is the simple Shewa = 
occupying the centre of the base triangles. The compound Shewas — ,— ,—, are 
formed by a union of this simple Shewé with the primary vowel d@ and the 
deflected forms (é and 0) of the other two primary vowels (f and #). These 
compound forms stand at the inner terminus of lines emanating from 4, & and 
g, thus occupying the middle of the inner triangle. 


To summarize: 1) The angles of the inner triangle represent the three 
primary vowels, 4,!,a%; 2) The angles of the outer triangle at the base re- 
present the heightened forms of the primary vowels, viz: a, é, 6; 3) The 
upper terminus of the centre and extreme left and right lines emanating from 
angles of the inner triangle represent the pure naturally long vowels, d, 7, @; 
4) The union at the upper terminus of lines emanating from d and f, and 
from @ and i give é and 6 respectively; 5) The angles of the small triangles 
on the left and right of the base give the changeable forms of the primary 
vowels § and #@ respectively ; 6) special changes are indicated between & and f, 
d@ and @, @ and 6, é and ¢, and 6 and ¢; 7) The simple Shewa and its com- 
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pounds are found in the field of the inner triangle at the base of the 
figure. 


Notr. The so-called obtuse é (in § 27, Rem. 4, 6), from an original u or o is 
entirely anomalous. 


2. The sparing manner of indicating the vowels by means 
of certain consonants (7, 1%, &),in use long after the Hebrew 
ceased to be spoken, as well as while it was a living tongue, 
has probably undergone the following principal stages :— 


a) The need of a graphic representation of the vowels in reading 
made itself felt principally in cases where, after the elision of a con- 
sonant or of a whole syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of a 
word. In such a case, the originally final consonant was then retained, 
as a vowel-letter at least, to indicate fhe presence of a final vowel. 
There is, in fact, still found in the Old Test., as also on the Moabite 
Stone, an 11 thus used, and in reality, also as an indication of the 
presence of a finalo. From this point it was only a step to use the 
same consonant to indicate vowels not final (e. g. the vowels d, é, 2, in 
the inflection of verbs v9). Furthermore, after the use of ) as vowel- 
letter for 6 and #, and of ° for é and 1 had become established (vid. 
under b), the consonants for those vowels were employed — though not 
consistently — even for the final sound of a word. 


As stated in § 91, 1 and Rem. 1, b, the suffix of the 3d sing. masc. of 
nouns (as of verbs) was originally 11. Now 71 is frequently retained as 
a vowel-letter in such cases where 3, after the elision of 4, is con- 
tracted with a preceding a to 6; e. g. MV, ANID Gen. 49, 1), 
ef. § 91, 1, Rem. 2; thus consistent with T¥ IW, 73 (also 13), 
193, 13, 7h, monavyn on the Moabite stone (but 1}?1 on the Siloam in- 
scription). Veculiar is 3° Mesha'l.8= 1D" his days, as well as 10% 
1. 20 in case it = WR his heads. The verbal forms with suffixed 1 are 
to be read MD TTI (1. 6), AMON (1. 12 sq.), and WIM (1. 19). 

The ° of the construct state, pl. masc. may also be considered as a 
remnant of the original consonant whenever é of the same construction 
(§ 89, 2, c, Rem.) has arisen from an original aj. Against this supposi- 
tion, to be sure, is the fact that in the Phoenician Inscriptions this é, as 
other final vowels, is not usually expressed. 


b) The use of ) to indicate 6, #, as well as of * to indicate é, 1, may 
have arisen from cases where a ) with a preceding a was contracted to 
au, later to 6, or had coalesced with a foregoing u to 47; also where * with 
a had become ai, Jater é, or with a preceding i had become 2 (cf. § 24). 
In such cases the foregoing consonants were also retained as vowel- 
letters, and were furthermore brought into use in the final sound of 
words to indicate their respective long vowels. % finally became estab- 
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lished as a vowel-letter principally wherever a consonantal ® had 
coalesced with a to form 4. 


The suppositions above are almost invariably in agreement with 
the orthography of the Siloam inscription. Here, as on the Moabite 
stone, are found all long vowels that were not originally derived 
from diphthongs without any vowel-letters; hence we have 
WR, DIM, 722 (or 7272) Nx, 9p wow r¥. On the other hand we 
have RYID (roth mauga'), T}' (from ‘aiud); "0 also, when read 12"), 
these are a sufficient warrant for the retention of * coalesced with i to 
form %. Grounds for the retention of an original consonantal &® as a 
vowel-letter are: D'NND, X¥ID and &1) (in other cases 7 is always found 
in place of a final @) as well as Ux). Only 0°, instead of the expected 
OY (arab. jaum) day, would accordingly here be an exception (cf. how- 
ever, §97, Note on DY). If the reading is correct, this 0° should be 
considered as a proof that the knowledge of the origin of many 
a long vowel was early lost, so that the vowel-letters (at least in the 
body of words) were omitted even where, according to the statements 
above, they were required, and were employed where no contraction 
was apparent. This supposition is greatly strengthened by the ortho- 
graphy of the Moabite Inscription; for there, as expected, is found }3°% 
(= Daibon, as the AaBuyv of the LXX proves), 30 (6 from au) and 
i153 (é from ai), but also ‘JPW in place of “PUAN (from haush), WN) 
== 'YiN}, NI four times, TIN3 once, for 3 and FINS (from bait); 7179 
== 19°, Wh = YR or PH. 


c) In the present state of Old Test. orthography, as it appears to us 
in the Massoretic text, the tendency toward a certain uniformity, not- 
withstanding seeming irregularities, cannot fail to be appreciated. So 
the final long vowel, with very few exceptions (cf. § 9,1 and the doubt- 
ful cases, § 8, 4) is represented by means of one vowel-letter — in fact 
almost always by means of one and the same vowel-letter in definite 
nominal or verbal terminations. In many cases, the indication of 6, @ 
by means of }, and of é, 2 by means of *, when due to contraction, are 
by farthe more common. The elision of an original consonantal & (the 
historic orthography having been superseded by a purely phonetic 
principle) is, as arule, of rare occurence. On the other hand, however, 
the number of exceptions is nevertheless very large; in many cases 
(e. g. in the pl. endings D°~ and N)) the use of vowel-letters for long 
vowels, not due to contraction, has become customary. Sometimes 
even short vowels are indicated. From the preceding it is evident that 
if there ever was a period in the history of Hebrew writing in which 
there was a tendency to establish fixed rules for all individual cases, 
either these rules, in the further transmission of the text, were not con- 
sistently obeyed, or else error and confusion afterwards crept in. 
Farthermore, much uncertainty remained even in such texts as were 
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abundantly supplied with vowel-letters. For even if the language was 
unmistakable, there were still examples where, from the many possible 
pronunciations of a word, more than one seemed admissible. 


8. But when the Hebrew had died out, the ambiguity 
arising from such an indefinite mode of writing, and the fear 
of losing the right pronunciation, must have been increasingly 
felt; then the vovel-signs or vowel points were invented, which 
minutely settled what had till then been left uncertain. Of 
the date of this punctuation (vocalization) of the Old Testa- 
ment text we have no historical account; but a comparison 
of historical facts warrants the conclusion, that the present 
vowel-system was not completed till the seventh century after 
Christ ; and that it was done by Jewish scholars, well versed 
in the language, who, it is highly probable, copied the 
example of the Syriac, and perhaps also of the Arabic, gram- 
marians. 

See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr. p. 182 sq. and Hupfeld in the 
- Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1830, No. 3, where it is shown that the 

Talmud and Jerome make no mention vf vowel-signs; Abr. Geiger, Zur 

Nakdanim-Literatur (Jiid. Ztschr. fiir Wissensch. u. Leben, Jahrg. X, 

Breslau, 1872, p. 10 sq.); Geiger, Massorah bei den Syrern (Ztschr. der 

D. M. G., Bd. XX VII, Leipz., 1873, p. 148 sq.); H. Strack, Prolegomena 

critica in Vet. Test. Hebr., Leipz., 1873; Strack, Beitrag zur Gesch. des 

hebr. Bibel-Textes (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1875, IV, p. 736 sq.) ; also in the 

Ztschr. f. die ges. Luth. Theol. u. Kritik, 1875, p. 619 sq.) ; “ Massorah ” 

in the Protest. Real Encyc. 1X, 388 sq.; M. Schwab, des points-voyelles dans 

les langues sémitiques, Paris, 1879; A. Merz in the Verhandl. des 

Orientalistencongresses zu Berlin, I, Berlin, 1881, p. 164 8q., and as ap- 

pendix to that, p. 188 sq.: die Tschufutkaleschen Fragmente; Eine 

Studie zur Gesch. der Masora. H. Graetz, cine masoreth. Studie. Die 

Anfinge der Vokalzeichen im Hebr., Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. 

d. Judenth., 1881, p. 348 sq. and 395 sq. Hersmann, zur Gesch. des 

Streites iiber die Entstehung der hebr. Punktation, Rubrort, 1885. On 

the hypothesis that the punctuation originated in Jewish primary 


schools, cf. J. Dérenbourg in the Rev. Crit. vol. XIII (1879), No. 25. Cf. 
Pick in Hebraica I, p. 153 sq. 


This vowel-system has, probably, for its basis the pro- 
nunciation of the Jews of Palestine; and its consistency, 
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as well as the analogy of the kindred languages, furnishes 
strong proof of its correctness, at least as a whole. We 
may, however, assume, that it exhibits not so much the pro- 
nunciation of common life as the formal style, which was 
sanctioned by tradition in reading the sacred books, in the 
synagogues and schools, in the 7th century after Christ. Its 
authors laboured with great care to represent by signs the 
minute gradations of the vowel-sounds, marking even half- 
vowels and helping-sounds (§ 10), spontaneously adopted in 
all languages, yet seldom expressed in writing. To the same 
labours on the Hebr. Text we owe the different marks, by 
which the sound of the consonants themselves is modified 
(§§ 11—14), and the accents (§§ 15, 16). 


The Arabs have a much more simple vowel-system, for they have 
only three vowel-signs, according to the three primary sounds. The 
Syriac vowel-pointing is likewise based upon a less complicated system. 
It is possible that the Hebrew also had at an earlier period a more 
simple vowel-system, but no actual traces of it are found. 


g 8. 


THE VOWEL-SIGNS.! 


1. Of full vowels, besides which there are also certain 
half-vowels (§ 10, 1, 2), grammarians have generally reckoned 
ten, and divided them into five long and five short or doubtful. 
As this division, though not faultless, is simpler and more 
convenient for the beginner, it is here presented: — 





1 The vowels, as represented in this translation, are supposed to be sounded 
es Sllows:—a@ or @ like a in father; @ like a in fat; @ like @, or as a in 
fate; é or é like e in there; @ like e in her; ¢ oré like ¢ in pique; ¢ like ¢ in 
pick; 6 or 6 like o in no; 6 like o in not; @ or & like u in rule (sounded as 
rool); & like win full; at and aw as proper diphthongs, each vowel being 
distinctly heard, as in German.—NB. The same vowel, whether long or short, 
has properly but one sound, differing only in quantity, i. e. in the longer or — 
shorter time we may take in pronouncing it, as in 80 and sd¢t.—Tr. 
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Long Vovwels. Short Vowels. 


— Od'més, 4,d, np qdm,' mr yam. | — Pa thach, é, na bath. 

— Sétré, é, BD shém. __ wenn ss wus : 

— (or —) Chi'rég long, i, Pa | * S*gh6'l, é,é ord, F7Qma-12KR. 
bin, D3 gd-yi'm. — Chi'réq short, t, ya min. 


| (or —) Cho lém, 6, 6, Sip di, 
3D sobh. 
9 (or —) Shi'réq, a, ra mith, | — Oibbi's, t, abd shitl-cha'n. 

“0 mi-thi’. 

A more philosophic and complete view of the vowels, 
according to the three primary vowel-sounds (§ 7, 1, 2), is 
the following: — 

First Class. For the A sound, 

1. — Qa'més, a, 4, 39 yadh (hand), pp gdm (he arose). 

2. — Pa'thich, d, na baih (daughter). 

8. — S¢ghd'l, é, é (d), a modification of a,’ as in the first 
syllable of pom yédh*-khe'm (your hand) from yddh*- 
khém, rick péstich (xasya); also in union with © as 
wD ya- -dhé-kha (thy hands), ms"); g‘lé-nd, like the 
French é in mére or the first e in Eng. there. Comp. 
in Eng. man changed into men; Ger. mann into 
manner; W. carreg (stone) into pl. cerrig. 

Second Class. For the I and E sound. 

I f 1. \— and — long Chi'req, i, DpI% sdd-di-qim (just ones). 

2. — short Chi'réq, i, DN im (if). 

3; __ Sé'ré with Vodh, é, and — Séré without Fédh, é, 
as in ma béth (house), pw ském (name). Very 
rarely the — (defective, see No. 4 on p. 37) stands 

LE also for é. 

4. — S¢ghd'l, é, an abbreviation from é as in “jw shen 

(tooth), from j¥ (gdf. shin) or an obscuring from 
e.g. SDN (Grdf. chiphs). 

4 The equivalents for the Hebrew vowels are marked here variously, viz., 
4, 8 6 for the essentially long-vowels, a, é, o for the merely tone-long, 4, é, 6 for 
the short (see § 9.). For the others, the distinction of ¢ aud 7, @ and @ is sufficient. 

2 So mostly; hence Jewish grammarians call S¢*ghdl also small Pa’ thach 
(ep MMe). 

3 The sign — marks in this Grammar the accented syllable of Heb. words, 
when that ay!labie is not the last, as in MER. Comp. § 15, Rem. 3. 


— 0a més-cha{i’ph, 6,~prichog. 
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Third Class. For the U and O sound. 


. 3 Shiréq, u, Mv mith (to die), rarely also for #. 

2. — Qibbi's, u, Do siil-la’m (ladder), but also a, written 
defectively (see No. 4 on p. 37) instead of Shu'réq, 
"10 mi-thi’ (my dying). 

3. j and — Cho'lém, 6, 6, Sip g6l (voice), 35 robh (multi- 

0 tude). Often defective — for 6, seldomer 4 for 6. 

le — Qamés-chaj{u'ph, 6, "pr chdg (statute). 

5. also —, obtuse é, so far as it is changed from u or 
0, a8 In OF quem (ye) from ’dtti’m (see § 27, 
Rem. 4, b), “ny ‘éth (from mix). 


cen] 


The names of the vowels are nearly all taken from the form and 
action of the mouth in uttering the sounds. Thus, mrp signifies opening, 
a~% (also "=t) bursting (of the mouth), pym gnashing, cd'n fulness, 
from its full tone (also esp Non full mouth), reel) hissing ouptap.dc, 

sp closing (of the mouth), This last meaning belongs also to Por; 
and the reason why long a and short o (*;on YR Qa'més covientuni) 
have the same sign and name, seems to be that the inventors of the 
vowel-signs pronounced the long @ rather obscurely, and somewhat like 
0, as it then passed over to a full 0 with the present German and Polish 
Jews; comp. the Syriac @ with the Maronites=0, the Swedish d, and 
the early change of @ into 6 even in the Hebrew (§ 9, 10, 2). The 
distinction between them is shown in § 9. But S¢gho/l (>°20 Lunch of 
grapes) appears to be named after its form; so too some call Qibbig 
ninp? Wow (three points). 


The names were, moreover, so formed that the sound of each vowel . 
was heard in the first syllable; and in accordance with this, some write 


Sagho'l, Qo’més-chafi‘ph, Qiibbt’s. 


2. As appears from the examples given above, the vowel- 
sign is regularly put under the consonant after which it is to 
be pronounced, as 4 rd, I rd, 4 ré, " ri, etc. There is an 
exception to this rule in Pa’thdch, when it stands under a 
guttural at the end of a word (Pa'thich furtive, see § 22, 2, b), 
for it is then spoken before the consonant, as rm ru¢ch (wind, 


13In the Babylonian punctuation (see next note) @ and 6 are clearly distin- 
guished, — as they are also in many manuscripts with the usual punctuation, — by 
adding a sh*wa to the pure vowel 6. Still, it is probable that both signs were 
originally quite identical. 
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spirit). We must also except Ché'lém (without Wa), which 
is put to the left over the letter, as in 4 r6." 


NB. When Cho’lém (without War) and the diacritic point over 
D (wv, ©) come together, one dot serves for both, as N39 80-né’ (not RIL) 
hating, M29 md-shé not Mra. WY (with two points), when no vowel 
stands under it, is sho, as in ‘Wat shd-mé’r (keeper); when no vowel goes 
before it, 08, as in wpe" 4 yir-po’s (he treads down), like bee, EN Is. 
45, 20 han-no-se’m (the bearers), like on =p. 

The figure / is sometimes sounded ov, ‘the * being a consonant with 
Cho'lém before it, as 75 16-202 (lending); and sometimes wo, the Cho’lém 
being read after the Wav, as maby ‘G-wi'n (sin) for 73. In very exact 
impressions a distinction is made thus: 4 Ow, + wd, and 1 6. 


3. The vowels of the first class (the 4A sound) are, with 
the exception of »— in the middle, and of n—, x—, n— 


ee 


1 Only very recently have we been made acquainted with a vowel system 
in many respects different from the common one. It is found in some MSS 
formerly kept at Odessa, but now in St. Petersburg. All the vowels except 
§ are placed above the consonants, and deviate almost throughout in figure, and 
partly even in respect to the department of sound. Thus, for instance, Pathach 
and S‘ghol, when they have the tone, are expressed by the same sign; but the 
short vowels without the tone are marked variously, according as they stand m 
a syllable sharpened by Daghesh forte (§ 12) or not. The accents deviate less, 
and stand partly under the line - the consonants, In respect to this, the so- 
called “Babylonian punctuation” (72 32 7) sce A, Harkavy and H. L. Strack’s 
“Catalog der hcbr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. offentl. Bibliothek zu St. Pctersb.” 
Vol. I&II, Petersb. & Leipz. 1875 p. 223 ff A more thorough study of the 
system was made possible by H. Strack’s facsimile edition of Prophetarum 
poster‘orum codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (Petersb. 1876 fol.); a codex of 
the year 916 which was discovered by Firkowitsch in 1839 in the synagogue 
of T-chufutkale in the peninsula of the Crimea. Strack has given a frazment 
of the samo codex in Hosea et Joel prophete ad fidem cod. Babylon. Petrop. 
St. Petersb. 1875. The result shows that the two systems (the Eastern or 
Babylonian and the western or Tiberian) were developed simultaneously, but 
that the western shows a higher degree of originality and approaches nearer 
the ancient fundamental laws of punctuation. A long specimen of this peculiar 
Text (the Book of Habakkuk) is given in Pinner’s Prospectus der Odessaer 
Gesellschaft fiir Gesch. und Alterth. gchorenden altesten hebr. und rabb. Manu- 
scripte, Odessa, 1845, 4. A sketch of this vowel-system, which had probably 
its origin among Babylonish Jews, has been given by Rédiger in the Halle 
Allgem. Lit. Zeit. 1848, Aug., No. 169, and by Evcald in the Jahrb. d. bibl. 
Wissenschaft, I., Gottingen, 1849, p. 160 and foll.; but moro thuroughly still 
by Pinsker in his Einleitung in das Babylon.-hebr. Punctationssystem, Wien, 
1863; and Olshausen in the Monatabericht d. Berlin. Akad. d Wissensch. 
July, 1865. 
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(§ 9, 1, 3) at the end of a word, indicated only by vowel-signs 
(§ 7, 2); but those of the two other classes (the J and £ sound 
and the UY and O sound) when long, are mostly expressed by 
vowel-letters, the sound of which is determined by the sign 
standing before or within or above them. Thus,— 

" may be determined by Chi’rég (—), Sé’ré (»—), S*gho'l 

(~). 

" by Shu'réq (3) and Chdé'lém (*).* 

In Arabic the long @ is regularly indicated by the vowel-letter 
"A’léph (R—), 80 that in it three vowel-letters answer to the three 

vowel-classes. In Hebrew this use of N is very rare (§ 9,1, and § 28, 3, 

Rem. 1). 

4. When, in the second and third classes, the long vowel 
is expressed without a vowel-letter, it is called scriptio defec- 
fiva, when with a vowel-letter, scriptio plena. Thus Sip and 
pip are written fully, rsp and op defectively. 

The choice of the full or the defective mode of writing 
is not always arbitrary, as there are certain cases in which 
only the one or the other is admissible. Thus, the full form 
is written for w, #, é as well as for é in mim etc. (§ 9, 8), and 
is necessary at the end of a word, e. g. sup, "MDE, MH, 2ST; 
but in Is. 40, 31 the Massora requires “ip. for “pi, but the 
defective is usual when the vowel is preceded by the ana- 
logous vowel-letter as consonant, e. g. pvia for oa nations, 
riz’ for masa commands,’ pry for pws. 

But in other cases, much depended on the option of the transcribers, 
eo that the same word is written in various ways, e. g. “Mi0"p Ezek. 
16, 60, “Mai Jer. 23, 4, where other editions have "M277 (comp. § 25, 
1). It may be observed, however, 


1 The vowel-sign, which serves to determine the sound of the vowel-letter, 
is said to be homogeneous with that letter. Many, after the example of the 
Jewish grammarians, use here the expression, ‘The vowel-letter rests (quzesces) in 
the vowel sign.’ Hence the letters " and) (with & und 7, see § 23) are called 
iitter@ quiescibiles; when they serve as vowels, qutescentes, when they are 
consonants, mobiles. But the expression is not suitable; we should rather say, 
‘The vowel-letter is sounded as this or that vowel, or stands in place of the 
vowel.’ The vowel-letters are also called by grammarians, matres lectionis, since 
they partly guide in reading the unpointed text. 

2 Bo also MIND testimonies is for M73 (plural of MD in Aram. style), 

° but used only in pl. with suf. as in MND 1 K. 8, 8 Ais testimonies.—Ty. 
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@) That the defective writing is used chiefly, though not constantly, 
when the word has increased at the end, and the vowel of the penultima 
has lost somewhat of its stress in consequence of the accent or tone of 
the word being moved forward (see § 29, 2), as px, E*p tx; dip, m“dp; 

b) That in the Jater books of the Old Testament the full form, in 
the earlier the defective, is more usual!, 


5. In the kindred dialects, when a vowel-letter has before 
it a vowel, that is not kindred or homogeneous, if it be a, then 
a diphthong is formed, e. g. \— au, »—, %— ai. But in 
Hebrew, according to the pronunciation handed down, 4 and ° 
retain here their consonant-sound, so that we get am, ay,’ 
c. g. 1) maw (hook), °" chdy (living), and so also "3 géy 
(nation), “7 dsiy (made), 13 géw (back). The sound of »— 
is the same as +—, namely, dw, as in W925 d‘bha-rd'w (his 
words) ; therefore often \— defectively for —. 


The LXX give generally, in these cases, an actual diphthong as in 
the Arabic, and this must be considered as an earlier mode of pronun- 
ciation; the modern Jewish pronunciation is, on the other hand, similar 
to the modern Greek, in which av, ev sound like av, ev. In the manu- 
scripts Yodh and Wav are, in this case, even marked with Mappig 
(§ 14, 1). The Italian Jews sound these syllables more like diphthongs, 
@. g. chai, géu, and so also bait (m3). 


§ 9. 


CHARACTER AND VALUE OF THE SEVERAL VOWELS. 


Numerous as the Heb. vowel-signs appear, they are yet 
insufficient for completely representing the various modifi- 
cations of the vowel-sounds in respect to length and short- 
ness, sharpness and expansion. It may be observed further, 
that the indication of the sound by these signs cannot be 
called always perfectly appropriate. We therefore give here, 
for the better understanding of this matter, a short com- 
mentary on the character and value of the several vowels, 


1 The same historical relation may be shown in the Phanician, and in the 
Arabic when & is used as a vowel-letter. Probably the vowel letters have 
been added to the older text of the Bible, in part at least, by Jater copyists. 

2 The w and y in these cases, as expressing the consonant-sound, are as much 
as possible like w in wo and y in yef, not as in now and nay.—7Ty¥. 
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especially in respect to length and shortness; but at the same 
time noticing also their changeableness (see §§ 25, 27). 


I. First Class: A sound, 


1. Qa'més (—) is every where long a, but yet is in its 
nature of two kinds: 

a) The essentially long @ which is not easily shortened 
and never entirely dropped (§ 25, 2), for which the Arabic 
regularly has x—, as amp A‘thd’bh' (writing), 293 gan-nd'bh 
(thief), op gam (he arose), very seldom written oxp.? 

b) The prosodiacally lengthened or tone-long 4 (see § 26,3), 
both in the tone-syllable and close before or after it. This 
sound invariably proceeds from the original short 4,* and is 
found in an open syllable (i. e. one ending with a vowel, 
see § 26, 3), e. g. 9, oR pips, Wes (in Arabic lakd, qatald, 
ydiqum, ‘dsir), and also in a closed syllable (i. e. one ending 
with a consonant), as 32, ania (Arabic ydd, kaukab). In the 
closed syllable, however, it can stand only when this has the 
tone,* "a5, D519, but in the open, it is especially frequent 
before the tone-syllable, as "35, pr, 43, Sep, 2d. When 
the tone is either moved forward or fessened this vowel 
becomes, in the former case, short «a (Pa’thach), and in the 
latter, vocal Sh*wa (§ 27, 3), 35, "as (d*bha'r); pon, oon 
(ch*khd'm); dap, Dszp. 

Under the final letter of a word, Oa'més may stand alone 
(m2E?, ‘1>), but in this position it is also indicated by n 
(mmSop, MEX, MeN). Comp. § 7, 2. 


2. Pad'thach, or the short d, stands properly only in a 
closed syllable with and without the tone (Sup, pAbup). Most 
of the cases where it now stands in an open syllable, had the 
syllable originally closed, as in 5m (original form nachl) and 


1 This long @ is rare in Hebr., since it has generally changed into 6, see 
No. 10, 2 on p. 42. 

2 Of another sort are the cases in which & has lost its original consonante 
sound by softening (see § 23, 1, 2). 

3 In the Arabic, the short a is still maintained. 

4 When the tone is marked in this book, the sign — is usually put oveg 
the first letter of the syllable, see § 15, 2, Rem. 3.—T7r. 
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ma (Arab. bait), see § 28, 4. Such an @ in an open syllable 
is else generally changed into a (—); comp. above in No. 1, b. 


On the rare union of Pa’thich with & (N—), see § 23, 2; on d asa 
helping-sound (Pd’thdch furtive), see § 22, 2, b and § 28, 4. 


3. Seghd'l (é, 6 =) belongs, according to its origin, 
chiefly to the first class of vowels, but now and then to the 
second or the third. It belongs to the first, when it is a 
modification of a (as in the Ger. Bad, pl. Bader) either 
in an unaccented syllable, 6. g. O27? (for os), or in the 
tone-syllable, e. g. TS from Yr, alr (Arabic qdrn), mn} 
(Arab. gdmch); even in an accented final syllable e. g- 
sma, or with a final as in magvag (Arab. mar a), or even 
in the gravest tone-syllable at the end of a clause or sentence 
(in pause, § 29, 4), as in 75, pox, though it then becomes @ 
in other words of this form, as in Map, P2p. S*gh6l, which 
seems to be lengthened from sh‘md but which in fact comes 
likewise from an original d, stands in pausal forms, as "5 
(groundform pdr), "1. (ydhi) ete. 


Il. Second Class: I and E sound. 


4. The long Chi'réq, ?, is most commonly expressed by the 
letter 9 (a fully written Chi'rég »—); but even when this is 
not the case, it makes no essential difference, provided the 
vowel is long by nature (§ 8, 4), e. g. pyix just, plur. n*paz 
(sdd-di-gi’m); wm he fears, plur. ww they fear. Whether a 
defectively written Chi’rég is long, may be best known from 
the grammatical origin and character of the form, but often 
also from the character of the syllable (§ 26), or at the same 
time from the position of Meéthégh (§ 16, 2) at its side, as in 
wD (yi-7u’). 

5. The short Chi'rég (never written with %) is especially 
frequent in sharpened syllables (Sap, zy), and in closed un- 
accented syllables (Sup>). It often comes from a shortening 
of a, as in "Ma (my daughter) from ma, 725 from 133, 5p" 
out of Sup; or it is an original i, lengthened by the tone to 


ae 


1 For this sharp ¢ the LXX mostly use 6, 8229 Eppavovia, 
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é, as in Fak (thy foe) from 358 (orig. ‘dyibh). Sometimes 
also it is a mere helping-vowel, as in m3 for mva (§ 28, 4). 
The older grammarians call every fully written Chiréq, Chirég 
magnum, and every defcctively written one, Chirég parvum, but as to 
the sound, this gives a wrong distinction. 

6. The longest é, Sé’ré with Yodh (*—), is a blended 
sound of the diphthong ai — (§ 7, 1), which, in the Arabic 
and Syriac, stands for it, as 529m (palace), in Arab. and Syr. 
haikal. It is therefore a very long and firm vowel, longer 
even than "—, since it approaches the quantity of a diphthong. 
This \— is but very seldom written defectively ("29 for °:9 
Is. 3, 8), and then it retains the same value. 

At the end of a word, "— and "— must be written fully. In the 
form Rep (§ 44, Rem. 4), the vowels belong to the marginal reading 
smbap, called the Q¢ré (§ 17). 

7. The Séré without Yédh is the long é of the second 
rank, always lengthened from a short i, and it stands only in 
and close by the tone-syllable, like the @ above (p. 39) in 
No. 1, b. It stands in an open syllable mith or before the 
tone, e. g. "pO (Arab. siphr) book, m3 (Arab. sindt) sleep; in 
a closed syllable only with the tone, as in 42 son, 058 dumb. 

8. The S‘gho'l, so far as it belongs to the second class, 
is most generally a short obtuse é, a shortening of the tone- 
long —, (this shortening having been occasioned by the 
weakening of the tone through the addition of a suffix or a 
word joined by Magqé’ ph), as “I from jm (give), A zs from 
=z° (maker), but also in the tone-syllable, as yma gdrzé’n 
(Arab. kdrzin) an axe, mony (fem. of amy), and at the end 
of a word as in “1h ché-zé (a seer); it appears besides as a 
helping-sound, as in "pd for “po, 535 for dan (§ 28, 4). 

On the rise of 8°gh6‘1 out of other vowels see more in § 27, Rema, 

1, 2, 4. 

UL Third Class: U and O sound. 


9. In the third class is found much the same relation as 

in the second. In the U sound we have: 
1) the Jong #, whether a) fully written as Shi’réq 4 (an- 
swering to the "— of the second class), e. g. 5133 (border), 
or b) defectively written (analogous to the long — of 
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the second class) without the Waw, as Qibbi’s (—); viz., 
that which stands for Shi’réq, and should more properly 
be called defective Shi’réq (1533, pmo"), being in fact a 
long vowel like Shiu’rég, and only an orthographic shorten- 
ing for the same. 

2) The short a, the proper Qibbu's (analogous to the 
short Chirég), in an unaccented closed syllable, and espe- 
cially in a sharpened one, as jn>W (table), M20 (booth). 

For the latter the LXX put 9, e. g. pins, "OdoAAap; but this only 
indicates on their part @ defective pronunciation, since they also express 
the sharp Cii’rég by €, as "Eppyp equals “G&. Equally incorrect was the 
former custom of giving to both sorts of Qibbus the Germ. &, though 
it finds an apparent justification in Palestine, (comp. the Turkish btilbié 
for the Persian bulbul, and the Syrian pronunciation diinja of the 
Arabic dunja.) 

Sometimes also the short % in @ sharpened syllable is expressed by 
4, €. g. IEM== 129 (see § 27, Rem. 1 and Delitzsch Com. Ps. 31. 3). 


10. The O sound stands ‘in the same relation to U, as E 


to J in the second class. It has four gradations: 


1) the longest 6, sprung from the diphthong au (§ 7, 1), 
and mostly written in full 4 (Ch6'lém plenum), wid (a whip, 
Arabic saut), mbi9 (evil) from mo19; more rarely it is 
written defectively, as W510 (thy bullock), from id; 

2) The long 6, which has sprung from an original @ 
(still found in Arab. and Aram.), usually written ful/y in a 
tone-syllable and de/ectively in a toneless one, as Sup 
(Arab. ga{il and Aram. qd{él); mibx (god), Arab. 'tidh, and 
Aram. ‘éldh, pl. pte; pid (Jeg), Arab. sdq; ‘ina (hero), 
Arab. gdbba'r; amin (seal), Arab. khatém; ian (pome- 
granate), Arab. rimmd'n; jiOz0 (dominion), Aram. 772%, 
Arab. sti{a’n; wibt (peace), Aram. ott, Arab. sd/d’m. Some- 
times both forms co-exist, as pg and fim (coat of mail); 
comp. § 68. 

3) The tone-long 6, which is lengthened by the tone 
from an original short o or u, and which becomes short 
again on its removal, as 55 (all), “>> (kdl), DDD (Aul-lam), 
SUP%, Wop’, Wop. (in this last instance it is shortened 
to vocal Sh'wa, yig-(¢la’, Arab. ydaq-tilu). In this case the 
Cho’lém is ful/y written only exceptionally. 
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4) The Qa’més-chaju‘ph (—), always short and in the 
same relation to Cho'lém as the S¢ghé'l of the second 
class to the Sé’ré, “b> k6l, np wdy-yd'-qom. On the 
distinction between this and Qd’més, see below in this 
section. 


11. The S*ghdl also belongs here, so far as it arises out 

of u or o (No. 3), e. g. in mx, om>up. See § 27, Rem. 4, db. 
On the half-vowwels, see § 10. 

12. In the following table we give a scale of the vowel- 
sounds in each of the three classes, with respect to their 
quantity, from the greatest lencth to the utmost shortness. 
The table does not indeed suffice to exhibit all vowel tran- 
sitions, which occur in the language, but yet it furnishes a 
view of those in more frequent use:— 





First Class: A. Second Class: Iand E. | Third Class: U and O. 

= longest & (Arabic | *— é diphthongal (from | 1 diphthongal (from aw). 

x). ay). 1 or — obscured from 4. 
‘— or — long i. 1 or long u. 

— tone-long @ (from | = tone-long é (from | — tone-long o (from — 
short d@ or —) in — tor — €) in and o or —— i) in the tone- 
and before the tone- just before the tone- syllable and in open 
syllable. syllable. syllables. 

—= partly tone-long e, | — & accented é. “= e (modified from wu). 
partly short & (both —; short 0. 
inflections from 4). — short © —_ short % specially in a 

—=— short 4. sharpened syllable. 


— f attenuated from 4. 


Greatest shortening to | Greatest shortening to | Greatest shortening to 
—e —— or ~~. = OF aes — or —. 


ON THE DISTINCTION OF QAMES AND QA’MES-CHATUPH.’ 


As an instance of incongruity in the vowel-signs, we may 
notice the fact, that the long a (Qa’-més) and the short 6 
(0a'-més-chalu'ph) are both represented by the same sign (—), 
e. g. Dp gdm, ~>3 kél.2 The beginner who has as yet no 





1 This portion must, in order to be fully understood, be studied in con- 
mection with what is said on the syllables in § 26, and on Méthégh in § 16, 2. 
2 For exceptional cases, see Note ! on p. 35; but cf. Ber-Del. Job 17, 9. 
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knowledge of that surest of guides, viz., the grammatical 
derivation of the words he has to read, may, in order to 
distinguish between these two vowels, follow these two chief 
rules: viz. — 

1. The sign (—) is 6 in a closed syllable which has not the 
tone (or accent); for such a syllable cannot have a long vowel 


(§ 26,5). The examples are various: 

a) When simple Sh*wd’, as syllable-divider (§ 10, 3), follows, as in 
masm chdkh-ma’ (wisdom), mos Okh-la’ (food); with a Méthégh on the 
contrary, the (—) is @ and closes the syllable, and then the following 
Bh'w4 is a half-vowel (vocal Sh‘wa), as in M2=x'a-khelé (she ate), accord- 
ing to § 16, 2. 

b) When Daghe'sh forte follows, as in “2373 chdn-né-ni (pity me) ; but B"FD 
the plural of MD, house, has its = supported by Methegh (§ 16, 2. b. ¢), and is 
therefore pronounced Laiti’m. 

c) When Afdqge’ph follows (§ 16, 1), a8 DINIT">D Ldl-hd-ddha'm (all men), 
thereby rendering the syllable toneless. 

d) When the closed unaccented syllable is final, as C=! wdy-ya’qdm 
(and he stood up).—There are some cases where @ in the final syllable 
loses its tone by Mdcqé’ph (§ 16, 1) and yet remains unchanged, e. g. 
nairan> Est. 4, 8, *b-m) Gen. 4, 25, 16, "pin-729 Ps. 16,5. In such 
cases the Méthégh or a secondary accent generally stands by the (—} 


In cases like M25, Ma% la’mma, where the (—-) of the closed syb 
lable has the tone, it is @, according to § 26, 6. 


2. The sign (—) as short 6 in an open syllable is less fro- 
quent. It occurs:—a) when Chiféph-Qa'mées follows, as 732m 
po-°ld’ (his deed); or simple vocal Sh*mwd@ as ja sting ;— 
b) when another Qd'més-chitiph follows, as 45z_ pé- dl*kha 
(thy deed);—c) in two anomalous words, where it is also 
written with (—), according to some manuscripts, viz., Dt Ip 
g6-dha-shi'm (sanctuaries) and p°w~Tw shé-ra-shim (roots). 


In these cases (—) is followed by Méthégh, which indicates that 
the Massora (comp. Ber-Del. Job VI.) read @ thus: pa-°ld, da-r*ban, 
pa-lkla, ga-dasim. This tradition though sustained by the Babylon. 
Punct. (§ 8, 2, Note) and by the orig. Jewish Grammarians, is not to 
be accepted without question. The Méthégh may orig. have had ar 
other meaning, or have been founded upon an error. It is better to 
divide and read: p6°-lo (f. pd'-16), pi°-ltkha, qéda-sim (clearly orthogr. 
for g°dasim). Quite as difficult would be Méthégh as a sign of @ in 
px Ina Ex. 11, 8, however possibly in "282 ba-°nt, in the fleet 1 K. 
9, 27 where the @ of the article is found under the 3 
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§ 10. 
THE HALF-VOWELS AND THE SYLLABLE-DIVIDER (SHEWA). 


1. Besides the full vowels, which § 9 chiefly treats of, 
the Hebrew has also a series of very slight vowel-sounds, 
which may be called half-vowels.'. They are to be regarded 
in general as extreme shortenings, perhaps mere traces, of 
fuller and more distinct vowel-sounds in an earlier period of 
the language. 

To them belongs, first, the sign —, which indicates 
the shortest, slightest, and most indistinct half-vowel, some- 
thing like an obscure half é(*). It is called Sh°w@,’? and 
also simple Sh*md, to distinguish it from the composite (see 
below in No. 2), and vocal Sh*wa (Sh*ma mobile), to distinguish 
it from the silent (Sh*’ma quiescens), which is merely a divider 
of syllables (see No. 3), This last can occur only under a 
consonant closing the syllable, and is thus distinguished 
from the vocal Sh*wa. Of the vocal Sh‘wd we have again to 
distinguish two kinds, 

1) the real Sh¢md mobile, beneath such consonants as are 
closely united (as a kind of appoggiatura), with the following 
syllable, whether—a) at the beginning of the word, as Sup 
q(6l, R>am m*mallé’; or— bd) in the middle of the word, as 
movip q6-{ild’, wup» yigq-{ld’, ep qittl’, 

2) the so-called Sh‘mwd medium, or Sh’wa wavering [schwe- 
bende] placed under such consonants as stand at the end of 
a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effect at least a slight 
close of the same, while at the same time they serve as ap- 
poggiatura to the following syllable. The Sh*wd medium there- 
fore stands between the Sh‘wd quiescens and the real Sh‘nad 
mobile. With reference to pronunciation however, it must be 


1In the table § 9, 12 on p. 43, the half-vowels have already been exhibited 
for the sake of a more complete view. Wo express them by very small letters. 

2 The name N'O is written also X20), and its derivation and proper mean 
ing are disputed. 
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counted among the latter; e.g. °3:% hin*nt (which stands for 
sari hin-n‘ni); M202 la-m<nassé é'“ch (for ‘B5), 12b% mal*kheé. 

The sound é may be regarded as representing vocal Sh*w@, although 
it is certain that it often accorded in sound with other vowels. The 
Sept. express it by €, even y, BYSIND Xepovstp, mr sdtm aAAnAovia, 
oftener by 4, dyvaw Zapovth, but very often they give it a sound to 
accord with the following vowel, as D1> Lddowa, Micde) LoAopwv (be- 
sides Lahwpoy), Minsx LaBawd, by: mo NaSavay. 1 A similar account 
of the pronunciation of Sh'wa is given also by the Jewish grammarians 


of the middle ages”. 


How the Sh‘wa sound springs from the slight or hasty utterance 
of a stronger vowel, we may see in M5"2 (for which also M373 occurs, 
see No. 2, Rem.) from barakha, as this word also sounds in Arabic. 
This language has still regularly for vocal Sh*wd@ an ordinary short 
vowel. 

2. With the simple vocal Sh*wd is connected the so-called 
composite Sh¢wd or Chale ph (rapid), i. e. a Sh¢wd attended by 
a short vowel to indicate that we should sound it as a half 
d, é, or 6. We have, answering to the three principal vowel 
sounds (§ 7, 1), the following three Chi{é'phs: 

(—) Chafée'ph-Padthich, as in “am chtmér (ass). 
(—) Chatéph-S<ghé'l, as in “ax “mor (to say). 
(—) Chate’ph-Va'més, as in %m ch°li (sickness). 

These Chate'‘phs, at least the two former, stand chiefly 
under the four gutturals (§ 22, 3), the utterance of which 
naturally causes the annexed half-vowel to be rather more 


distinctly sounded. At the beginning of the syllable a gut- 


tural can never have a simple Sh‘wa. 
Rem. Ouly (—) and (—) occur under letters which are not 
gutturals. 








1 This is not unusual in the Greek and Latin transcriptions of Phoenician 
words, e.g. ND>% Malaca, prSnop gubulin (see Schriéder, die phonic. Sprache, 
p- 139). Compare the Latin augment in momordi, pupugi, with the Greck in 
rétup2, tetuppévog, and the old form memordt. 

2 See especially Juda Chayyug, p. 4 and p. 130 of the edition by Nutt, 
(Berlin, 1870) =p. 200 in ed. by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844), also in Ibn Kera’s 
Sachoth, p. 3, Gesenius’s Lehrgebiude der hebr. Sprache, 8.68. The “Manuel 
du lecteur” mentioned above § 6, 1 contains also express rules for the different 
utterances of the vocal Shtwd. See also “dikduke hateamim” (ed. Buer and Strack, 
Teipsic, 1879), p. 12. 
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The Chatéph-Pd'thdch is thus found instead of simple vocal Sh*wd, 
especially a) under a doubled letter, since the doubling causes a more 
distinct utterance of the vocal Sh‘wa, as "23% branches Zech. 4, 12, 
especially also where the sign of doubling has fallen away (Del. and 
Guer. Ztschr. Bd. 24, p. 499), aInYoNh* Judg. 16, 16; no less universally 
where after a consonant with (—) the same consonant follows (for 
sharper distinction) e. g. DY Ps. 68, 7; 4P>2>p Gen. 27, 13 (except 
some special cases like %2:73 see me!) and finally under “ after the long 
vowel and before the tone e. g. "22 Ps. 103, 1; 5) under the initial 
sibilants after 5 copulative e. g. am Gen. 2, 12; npo Gen. 27, 26, to 
give the Sh®wd@ more prominence; for the same reason under emphatic 
Pp in “3° Ps. 55, 2 and under " in B37 Ps. 28, 9; c) under liquids, 
sibilants, or Pp after i, e.g. MINtN Ps. 12, 7, “y202 Ps. 74, 5 for the 
same reason, as cases under 0. 

The Chatéph-Qa’még is less restricted to the gutturals than the 
first two, and stands frequently for simple vocal Sh*wd when an O 
sound was originally in the syllable, and requires to be partly preserved, 
@. g. "N5 for “RT vision (§ 93, I. Rem. 8), ern for the usual 71 
Ez. 35, 8, from 3; ‘tpt his pate from Iptp. It is used, also, like 
(—) when Daghé’sh forté has fallen away, ninp> for Mmp> Gen. 2, 23. 
Here, as in mI7E3 1 K. 18, 7, and "po Jer. 23, 20, the choice of this 
composite Shewa is dependent on the following guttural and the pre- 
ceding U sound; in “775 (u-{°hdr) additionally on the fol. O sound. 


8. The sign of the simple Sh*wa (—) serves also as a mere 
syllable-divider, without expressing any sound, and therefore 
called in this case silent Sh¢ewd@ (Arab. sukun rest). It stands 
in the midst of a word under every consonant that closes a 
syllable; at the end of words, on the other hand, it is omitted, 
except in final 3, ¢@. g. >a (king), and in the less frequent 
case where a word ends with a mute after another vowelless 
consonant, as in 5") (nard), mx (thou, fem.), P2up (thou hast 
killed), pt™ (and he watered), 2 207) (and he took captive), 
FtrNON (arink thou not). 

The real difference between simple vocal Shewa and silent Shewd is 
dependent upon a correct understanding of the laws of syllable forma- 
tion (§ 26). The beginner should early notice that (1) Shewd is always 
vocal: a) at the beginning of words (except in OAV, ‘Nw § 97, 1, 
foot note, 1). 6) under a consonant with Ddghe’sh forte, e. g. 13°13 
gid-depht. c) after another Shewd, e. g. D/P yiqtela (except at the 
end of words, vid. 3, above. (2) Shewd is silent. a) atthe end of words 
{also in 3) 6) before another Shewa (vid. c), above. 


a Ee eh A 
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§ 11. 
THE OTHER SIGNS WHICH AFFECT THE READING. 


In intimate connection with the vowel-points stand the 
reading-signs, which were probably adopted at the same time. 
Besides the diacritic point of » and @ (p. 27), a point is used 
in a letter, in order to show that it has a stronger sound, or 
is even doubled; and, on the contrary, a small horizontal 
stroke over a letter, as a sign that it has not the strong sound. 
The use of the point in the letter is threefold: — a) as Daghé’sh 
forté or sign of doubling (§ 12); — b) as Daghé'sh lené or sign 
of the hard (not aspirated) sound (§ 13); — c) Mappiq, a sign 
that the vowel-letter (§ 7, 2) especially the m at the end of 
a word (§ 14, 1), has the sound of a consonant. The stroke 
over a letter, Rapheé, has a contrary effect, and is rarely used 
in the printed text (§ 14, 2). 


§ 12. 


DAGHESH IN GENERAL, AND DAGHESH FORTE IN 
PARTICULAR, 


1. Daghé’sh is & point written in the bosom! of a con- 
sonant, and is employed for two purposes; a) to indicate 
the doubling of the letter (Daghé’sh forte), e. g. Swp gif-féel; 
b) the hardening of the aspirates (§ 6, 3), 1. e. the removal of 
the aspiration (Daghé’sh lené). Comp. Note p. 49. 

The root a", from which a3 is derived, signifies in Syriac to 
thrust or bore through (with a sharp iron). Hence the word Daghé’sh 
is commonly supposed to mean, with reference to its figure merely, @ 
prick or a point. But the names of all similar signs are expressive of their 
grammatical power, and in this case, the name of the sign refers both 
to its figure and its use. In grammatical language a means,— 
1) acuere (literam), to sharpen the letter by doubling it;—2) to harden 
the letter by taking away its aspiration. Accordingly t33 means 
sharpening and hardening, i. e. the sign of sharpening or hardening (like 


The) with Daghésh is easily distinguished from Shftréq, which never ad- 
mits a vowel or Shew4 under or before the}. Cf. Gratz die mannigfache An- 
wendung u. Bedeutung des Dagésch, Monatsschr. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Juden, 1887, 
p. 425 sq. and 473 sq. Cf. also Staude’s Hebr. gr., 1879. 
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Mippf’q, p*sa proferens, i. e. signum prolationis), and it was expressed 
in writing by a mere prick of the stilus (punctum). In a manner some- 
what analogous, in textual criticism letters and words are represented 
as expunged (ex-puncta) by a point or pointed instrument (obeliscus) 
affixed to them.—The opposite of Daghé’sh is Mb soft (§ 14, 2).—That 
27, in grammatical language, is applied to a hard pronunciation of 
various kinds appears from § 22, 4, Rem. 1. 

2. Its use as Daghé'sh forte, i. e. for doubling a letter, is. 
of chief importance (compare the Sicilicus of the ancient 
Latins, e. g. Luculus for Lucullus, and in German the stroke 
over mand n). It is wanting in the unpointed text, like the 


vowel and other signs. 
For the cases where it stands, and for further particulars respecting 
its varieties, see § 20. 


§ 13. 
DAGHESH LENE. 


1. Daghé’sh lene, the sign of hardening, belongs only to 
the aspirates (literae aspiratae) mp>"32 (§ 6, 3)'. It takes away 
their aspiration, and restores their original slender or pure 
sounds ((iterae tenues) e. g. Jo ma'-lékh, but zd mal-kd’; en 
ta-phd'r, but ~prm yith-po'r; mmo sha-tha’, but; ane yish-té. 

2. Daghé’sh Jene, as shown in § 21, stands only at the 
beginning of words and syllables. It is thus easily distin- 
guished from Daghé’sh forte, which always follows a vowel, 
while Daghé’sh lene never does. Thus the Daghé’sh is forte in 
"DN, £°D7, but lene in Say, OA. 


3. When the Daghc’sh forte stands in an aspirate, the 
doubling of itself excludes the aspiration since the second of 
the two consonants would have required a Dagh’ésh lene, e. g. 
ON (for 38) in reality dp-pi. 

1 Prof. Kautzsch notices here an anomalous application of the Daghé’sh lene 
to other than the aspirates in order to accentuate the beginning of a new syllable. 
Examples of this are to be found in the corrected text of Buer-Delitzsch, e. g. 


997523 Ps. 9, 2, °OMD Ps.62, 8, comp. Delitzsch luth. Zeitschr. 1863, p. 413, and 
his Complut. Var. zu dem Alttest. Texte, p. 12. 
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§ 14, 
MAPPIQ AND RAPHE. 


1. Mappi’q, like Daghé’sh, to which it is analogous, is 
@ point in a letter. It belongs only to the vowel-letters 4, 9, 
and x, 7m (literae quiescibiles, see § 7, 2), and shows that they 
are to be fully sounded as consonants, instead of serving as 
vowels. It is at present used only in final m, for in the body 
of a word this letter always has its consonant force, e. g. m3 
ga-vhith (to be high), m27~ 'dr-sa'h (her land), the h having 
its full consonant-sound (shortened from -Ad), in distinction 
from mxnk& ‘d’r-sa (/and-ward), which ends with a vowel. 


Without doubt such ai was uttered with stronger aspiration, like 
the Arabic He at the end of the syllable. There are cases where the 
consonantal character of such an 7, and likewise the Mappiq, are lost, 
so that it retains only the character of a vowel letter; cf. § 91,1, Rem. 2, 
on 3 fem. sq. 


The name pS! significs proferens |. e. a sign that requires the 
sound of the letter to be clearly expressed asa consonant. The same 
sign was selected for this and for Daghé’sh, because the design was 
analogous; viz., to indicate the strong sound of the letter. Hence also 
Raphé is the opposite of both. 

In Mss., Mippiq occurs also with R, }, 1, expressly to mark them 
as consonants; e. g. "11 (gdy), 1p (q@w). In printed editions a point with 
® (RN or X) is found in only four places: Gen. 43, 26; Lev. 23,17; Ezra 
8,18; Job 33, 21 (484; here also the point may be understood only as 
an orthophonetic sign, but not with King as Daghé‘sh forte). Cf. Delitzsch 
Com. zum Buch Hiob, 2. Aufl., p. 439 sq. 


2. Raphé (mp i. e. soft), a horizontal stroke over the 
letter, is the opposite of both Daghé’sh and Mappi’q, espe- 
cially of Daghé’sh Jene. In exact manuscripts especially an 
aspirate has either Daghé’sh lene or Raphe, e. g. 759 md/lekh, 
“pm, mht; but in printed editions of the Bible (except of Baer- 
Delitzsch, v. Note, p. 49) it is used only when the absence of 
Daghé’sh or Mappiq is to be expressly noted, e. g. Dagh. f. 
wanting in anxoxm: for anz>xm Judg. 16, 16, and Daghe’sh 
Jené in "MQ V. 28, and Mappi'g in Job 31, 22. 


gi5. THE ACCENTS. §1 


§ 15. 
ON THE ACCENTS. 


1. The design of the accents is, principally, to regulate to 
the smallest details the musical recitation (cantillation) of the 
sacred text. They are, therefore, above all, a kind of musical 
notes. Their signification as such has been lost in tradition, a 
few traces excepted. But, besides this original design, they 
serve for two objects, by which they are even now of the 
greatest importance to grammar (including syntax), viz. a) 
as accents, for the right accentuation of single words, and b) as 
signs of tnterpunction, to indicate the logical (syntactical) 
relation of each word to the adjoining ones, and thus to the 
whole sentence. 

2. As a sign for marking the fone of a single word, the 
accent, whatever its rhythmical value besides may be, stands 
regularly (comp. Rem. 2, p. 54) with the syllable which has 
the chief tone in the word. In most words the tone is on 
the last syllable, less frequently on the last but one (penul- 
tima). In the first case, the word is called by the grammarians 
mil-ré (97% Aram. from below), e. g. Sop ga-{a'l; in the 
second, mil-é'l (59950 Aram. from above), e. g. Jog ma’-lékh. 
On the third syllable from the end (antepenultima) the chiet 
tone never stands; but we often find there a secondary one, 
or by-tone, which is indicated by the Meéthégh (§ 16, 2). The 
Jewish grammarians accept also a proparoxytone in such 
cases as “> m9) Is. 50, 8. 

3. The use of the accents as signs of inlerpunction is 
somewhat complicated, since they serve not merely to se- 
parate the members of a sentence, like our period, colon, 
semicolon and comma, but also as marks of connection. Hence 
they form two general classes, Distinctives (Domini) and Con- 
junctives (Servi). Again there is to be distinguished a double 
system of accentuation a) the Prosaic, found in 21 O. T. books 


(the so-called x”’3 i.e. 21) and b) the Poetical in the three first 
4* 
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books of the Hagiographa, Psalms, Proverbs and Job. Comp. Note® 
p. 22. The latter system is not only richer and more complicated 
in itself, but also musically more significant than the Prosaic. 

The following list of the accents presents them in the 
order’ of their value as signs of interpunction. 


I. PROSAIC ACCENTS. 
A. Distinctives (Domini). 
1. (.) :prbo (Sidii’g,” “end”) with (:) prop 103 
2. (.) meme (Athna’ch, “rest”);* 
LImperatores) 3. (°) Rmd40 (S¢ghdlti, “bunch of grapes”); ++ 
4. (‘)imbaba (Shdishéléth, “chain”) with prop fol- 
lowing ; 
5. (') Pop npr (Zageph gitin, “slight suspension”); 
Il. Reges 6. () aa ppr( Zageph gadhdl, “great suspension”); 
7. (°) 9955 (Rebhia, “square” or “reposing”); 
8. () Ruta (Pash{d, “letting down”); ++ 
9.(.) am, (P*thibh, “sitting still”); + 
IL Duces 110. (.) NnpY (Tiphcha, “palm of the hand); 
11. () Wan (7*bddir, “interruption”); 
12. () Xprr (Zarga, “dispersion”) ;}f 
13. () ta (Gérésh, “expulsion”); 
14. (") prtna (G*rdshim, “double Geresh”)s 
15. (.) wranas (L¢garmch = za (see21) with (1) pres 
IV. Comites (P*sig, “cut off”); 
16. () “1p (Pazer, “separator”); 
17. (") Aap mp (Oirné-phard, “heifer’s horns”); 
18. () nding Norbn (Tisha Gedhola, “great shield”)}: 





1 This list has been tabulated and enlarged for the sake of clearness. 
The order here given is that adopted by Kautzsch, with the addition of the 
Hobrew names and their definitions as given by Stade (Lehrb: 1879), Ereald 
and others.—£Zd. 

2 Only at the end of the verse and always united with (3) Séph-passi’7 
which separates each verse, e. g. ? 7 XN". 

3 Usually under the tone-syllable of the last word in the first half of the verse. 

4 For explanation of the signs { and tf see Rem. 2 below. 
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B. Conjunctives (Servi). 
19. () Nowa (Meérekha, “prolonging”); 
20. (,) N>bww> NDI ( Mer*kha kh*phila, “m. doubled”); 
21. (.) mana (Munich, “at rest”); 
22. (.) want (Darga, “progress”); 
23. (') Natp (Oddhma, “beginning”); 
24. (_) sera (Mahpach, “inverted”); 
25. (+) risup xiron (T*lishaQ*tanna,“little shield");++ 
26. (,) Te qanw(Lerdch ben ¥6mo,“moona day old”); 
27. (.) edema (M*aild, “from afar”). 


WU. POETICAL ACCENTS, 
A. Distinctives, 


. (2) pro Silluq (sce above). 
(°) yermo Nowa Meérekhi m*huppakh or ‘Olévtjorid, a 

‘stronger separator than 

- (,) Mgmy Athna’ch (v.8.). In smaller verses ‘Athnach suffices 
as chief separator; in larger ones the Meér*kha 
m*huppakh serves as such, and is then always fol- 
lowed by ‘athnach as greatest distinctive of the 
second half of the word, 

. (*) 5353 3925 Great Redid, 

(") B90 373 R¢bhi* Mugrash, i.e. Rebhit with Gérésh over 

the same word, 

6. () mbwoa Shdishéléth (v. 8.), 

7. () ‘x Sinnér (Zarga) +t; 

.() Pop x34 Little R-bhit, immediately before Mér*kha 
m°*huppakh, 

9. () WI Dechi or tiphcha prepositive +, 
10. () “ym Pazér (v. sup.), 
lla. (__) mamas yard M*huppakh l’garméh, i. e. mahpakh with 
P*siq, 
11d. (_) mranad xdre (4z/a l'garméh, i. e. Azla with P*sig. 


bud 


3 


Oo 


Ot ie 


Oo 


ee 


1 To indicate the secondary tone in words which have Sillfig or “Athna'ch. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
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B. Conjunctives, 
() en Meértkha (v. 8.), 
(,) myo Minach (v. 8.), 
(‘) "by Illui or Munach Superior, 


(.) armo Tarcha placed under the tone-syllable and thus 
easily distinguished from No. 9. 

(,) 5353 Galgal (or Yérdch v. no. 26 supra.), 

(_) Jana Mahpakh (v. 8.), 

() xbre Azla (v. 8.), 

() MIOp M5050 Shalsheleth q*tannah (little Sh). The last 
three are distinguished from the distinctives of the 
same name by the absence of the P*sig stroke. 


REMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 


I, As Signs of the Tone. 


1. As in Greek and English (comp. elp{ and elt, entrdnce and 
éntrance), so also in Hebrew, words which are written with the same 
consonants and vowel-signs are often distinguished by the accent, e. g. 
asa ba-nti’ (they built), 23 ba'nt (in us); Pap ga’ma (she stood up), MP 
gama’ (standing up, fem.). 

2. Asarule, the accents stand on the tone-syllable, and properly 
on its initial consonant. Some, however, stand only on the first letter 
of a word (prepositive), others only on the last letter (postposttive). The 
former are designated in the table byt, the latter byt. These do not, 
therefore, clearly indicate the tone-syllable, which must be known in 
some other way. 

8. The place of the accent, specially when it is on the penultima, 
is indicated in this book by the sign (—), e. g. Mop ga-fa’l-ta, 


II. As Signs of Interpunction. 


4. In respect to this use of the accent, every verse is regarded as 
@ period, which closes with Silla’q’, or, in the figurative language of 
the grammarians, as a realm (difio), which is governed by the great 
Distinctive at the end (Imperator). According as the verse is long or 
short, i. e. as the empire is large or small, so varies the number of 
Domini of different grades, which form the larger and smaller divisions. 





1 This has the same form with Meéthégh (§ 16, 2); but they are readily 


distinguished, as Silliig always stands at the last tone-syllable of a verse, while 
Meéthégh never stands at a tone-syliable. 
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5. Conjunctives (Servi) unite only such words as are closely connected 
in sense, as a noun with an adjective, or with another noun in the geni- 
tive. For the closest connection of two or several words Mdqgqé'ph is 
used (§ 16, 1). 

6. In very short verses few conjunctives are used, and sometimes 
none; a small distinctive, in the vicinity ofa greater, having a connective 
power (servit domino majori). In very long verses, on the contrary, 
conjunctives are used forthe smaller distinctives (fiunt legati dominorum). 

7. Without attempting here to explain’ the laws of consecution, we 
may remark, to avoid misunderstanding, that in poetic accentuation, the 
R¢bhi** Mugrash before Sillaig and the D¢chi before Athna’ch must be 
changed into a conjunctive, unless at least two unaccented syllables 
precede the chief distinctives. Here Sh*w@ mobile after Qa’més, Sé’ré or 
Cho'lém (with Meéthégh) is considered as forming a syllable. 


§ 16. 
OF MAQQEPH AND METHEGH. 


These are both closely connected with the accents. 

1. Maqgé'ph (spa binder) is a smal) horizontal stroke 
between two words, which thus become so united that, in 
respect to tone and interpunction, they are regarded as one, 
and have but one accent. Two, three, and four words may 
be united in this way, e. g. DUNT>D every man, airo~>>-nE 
every herb Gen. 1, 29, H—txs-ny all which to him (was) 
Gen. 25, 5. 


Certain monosyllabic words, like ~>x fo, “59 on, “MN sign of the 
Acc "OD all, are almost always thus connected. But a longer word 
may) also be joined to a monosyilable, e. g. mas ttaiata! Gen. 6, 9, 
{ow Gen. 1, 7. 9; or two polysylables, e. g. Nesonssw Gen. 7, 11. 
—Compare the Greek proclitics av, els, éx, el, ws, 02, which as &étova 
lean on the next word. 


2. Méthégh (amg a bridle), a small perpendicular line on 
the left of a vowel, indicates a kind of check upon the in- 
fluence of the accents as marking the tone-syllable, and shows 


— = 

















1 The curious student is referred, for a full treatment of the Accents, to 
Ewald’s Lehrbuch d. hebr. Sprache, §§ 97—100. See also Prof. A. C. Davidson's 
Outlines of Heb. Accentuation. Edinb. 1861, the appendix to Delitzsch’s come 
mentary on Psalms, and Delitzsch’s review, in Curtiss’ English translation of 
Bickell’s elements (Leipz. 1877). It is to be noted that a thorough study of . 
the accents can only be made with the aid of correct editions of the text, like 
those of Baer Delitzsch, our ordinary texts being corrupt. 
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that the vowel, though not accented, should not be hastily 
passed over in pronunciation; (hence the other names of 
Meéthégh: Matrikh (JW), 1. e. lengthener, or ga ya (M753) 1. @. 
raising of the voice).’ 

There has to be distinguished: 1) The light Méthégh. This 
is divided again into: a) the ordinary Méthégh of the secon- 
dary tone, as a rule on the second syllable before the tone, 
e. g. pINM; but also in the third when the second is closed, 
e.g. moyanym and, when the third cannot take it, even the 
fourth (open) syllable before the tone. This Méthégh may be 
repeated in the fourth syllable before the tone when it already 
stands in the second. Finally it is always added to the vowel 
of an open witima which is joined by mdqqé‘ph to a word be- - 
ginning with Sh‘nd pretonic, e. g. 75a, “Sa-mis>t to prevent 
the Sh‘md from being regarded as silent. 

This Methégh never stands with the 3 copulative; therefore not. 
p23" etc. (likewise not "235 efc.—contrary to b, a, below; winner 
Sn etc. according to }, 6, comp. § 10, 2. Rem.) 

b) the firm or indispensable Méthégh. a) with all iene 
vowels which are followed by vocal Sh*wd pretonic, e. g. 
msup etc. B) to emphasize a long vowel immediately before 
Maqqe'ph, e. g. "wo Gen. 4, 25 (a, not 6). 7) with Séré which 
has lost its accent by the removal of the tone, to prevent its 
pronunciation as S‘ghdl, e. g. an& (not ‘ohébh). 8) with all 
vowels before composite Sh°md e. g. Tad, D'p2z etc. except 
when the following consonant is doubled, ec. g. wap. Is. 62, 2, 
because the sharpening by daghé’sh excludes the lengthening 
of the vowel by Méthégh. «) In the initial syllable of all forms 
of m7 fo be, and mn to live, where the ® and m stand with 
silent Sh°wd (tor greater distinctness of utterance) e. g. mm, 
monn etc. ¢) with the Qa’més of the plural forms ms, house 
(thus pons battim etc.) and with Nix prithee! to avoid the 
sounds bétlin, Onna. 

Every kind of light Methégh may in certain circumstance be changed 
into a conjunctive accent. 


1 Comp. as the source of the article on Méthégh, the thorough discussion 
of S&. Baer upon the “Metheg-Setzung nach ihren iiberlieferten Gesetzen” in 
A. Merz, Archiv fir die wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. Test. Heft I (Halle 
1867), 8. 56, and Heft II (1868), 8. 194. 
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2) The grave Méthégh (Gaya in a more limited sense) is 
not employed to lengthen, but only to give more importance 
to a short vowel or an initial Sh*wd, especially to the Pathdch 
of the article or the prefixes 5, 5,2, when followed by Sh‘wa, 
e.g. M0aM, Mbcn> efc., but not before » (except ‘nm and 
“7 when they stand before Méthégh or with the accent Pashta) 
nor before or after the ordinary Méthégh. It is also put with 
interrogative ™ when it has Pdihdch and at the right side of 
ite. g. Jean (except before », ddghe'sh forte, or the tone). 
The so-called Sh*mwd Gaya is especially important in poetical 
accentuation, for purposes of musical recitation. It stands 
chiefly upon words whose principal tone is marked by a 
Distinctive without a preceding Conjunctive. 


3) The Euphonic Gd yd, for the distinct enunciation of 
such consonants as, in consequence of the loss of the tone, 
might easily be neglected, e. g. > dae Gen. 24, 9; oo mse 
28, 2 etc. . 


Rem. 1. The Méthégh is of special service to the beginner, as indi- 
cating (according to letter a, above) the quantity of Qamég and Chirég 
before a Sh*w@. Thus in 22x *d-kh‘la’ the Methégh shows that the 
Sh°wé is here vocal; but the (—) in an open syllable before (—) must 
be long (§ 26, 3), convequently Qamés, not Qamés-chatii’ph. On the con- 
trary, in n* ss 'Okhléd without Méthégh the (—) stands in a closed syl- 
lable and is consequently short (Qamés-chati’‘ph). Thus also 38" (they 
fear) with Methégh with a long 3, yi-ve 8, but 4N™ (they see) without 
Methégh with short 7, yir't’; see also the rule about Qamés and Qamés- 
chatt‘ph above in § 9. 

Rem. 2. It should be said however that the Jewish Grammarians 
do not consider syllables lengthened by Méthégh as open. With them 
the Sh*wd is silent, in cases like Mb2X (above), the 3 belonging to 
the preceding syllable. Comp. Baer. Torath’Emeth p. 9. and in Merz’s 
Archiv Lp. 60. Rem. 1. 


§ 17. 
THE QERE’ AND KETHIBH. 


The margin of the Bible exhibits a number of various 
readings of an early date (§ 3, 2) called "7p (read), because 
in the view of the Jewish critics they are to be preferred 





1On Qeré for Qeri cf. Kautzsch, Gram. des Bibl.-Aram., p. 81, note. 
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to what stands in the text, and to be read instead of what is 
there written, hence called a*m> (written). Those critics have 
therefore attached the vowel-signs, appropriate to the mar- 
ginal reading, to the corresponding word in the text; e. g. 
in Jer. 42, 6, we find in the text 3;x, in the margin “p 5373X. 
Here the ancl: -points in the text belong to the word in the 
margin, which is to be pronounced NITEN we; but in reading 
the A¢thibh ‘cx, the proper vowels must ‘be supplied, namely 
mx we. A small circle or asterisk over the word in the text 
always directs to the marginal reading. — With some words 
of frequent occurrence, that are always read otherwise than 
they are written, it has not been thought needful to put in 
the margin the word as read, but only to attach its vowels 
to the word in the text; and the word so pointed is called a 
O°ré perpetuum. So we find wim (Q. x7) in the Pentateuch 
wherever it stands as feminine (§ 32, Rem. 6); “ave: (Ori 
“20) Gen. 30, 18 efc. comp. Gesen. Lex. and Baer-Delitzsch, 
Liber Genesis p. 84, n5tm (Q*ré DSt), properly pet; 
rim (0%ré *34y the Lord), or mm (0. pris God) whenever 
ma ‘stands next before it in the text, but properly it is always 
mim Yah-wé (comp. § 102, 2, Rem.). It occurs, however, in 
the cuneiform inscriptions in the form Ja’wva, according to 
to Sayce and Pinches’ reading ; cf. Strassmazer’s Babylonische, 
Texte, Heft VIT, No. 307, line 2. 


.CHAPTER IL 


PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: 
THE SYLLABLES AND THE TONE, 


§ 18. 


In order fully and rightly to comprehend the changes 
which the forms of the various parts of speech undergo, it 
is necessary first to get acquainted with certain general 
laws which govern those changes. These laws are founded 
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partly on the peculiarities of certain classes of letters, con- 
sidered individually or as combined in syllables, and partly 
on certain usages of the language in reference to the syl- 
lables and the tone. 


§ 19. 
CHANGES OF CONSONANTS. 


The changes occasioned among consonants by the for- 
mation of words, inflection, euphony, or certain influences 
connected with the progress of the language, are commutation, 
assimilation, rejection and addition, transposition. 


1. Commutation takes place most naturally among letters 
which are homorganic or homogeneous (comp. § 6, Rem. 1 
on page 29), e. g. 729, 029, To to exult; mud, mnbd, Aram. 
xv fo tire; pX— and J— (as plural ending); yn> and ynp to 
press; "399 and 420 to close; 05% and vp to slip or escape. In 
process of time, and as the language approximated to the 
Aramezan, hard and rough sounds specially were exchanged 
for softer ones, e. g. 5x3 for 593 to resect, pny for pms to laugh; 
and for the sibilants were substituted the corresponding flat 
sounds, as 3 for t, © for 2, m for ®; which latter cases may 
be regarded as a return to an earlier pronunciation. 


This interchange of consonants affects the original forms 
of words more than it does their grammatical inflection; the 
consideration of it, therefore, belongs rather to the lexicon. 
Examples occur, however, in the grammatical inflection of 
words; viz., the interchange — a) of mand © in Hithpaé’l, 
(§ 54); — b) of 1 and » in verbs Pé Yédh (§ 69), as 759 for 155 
(he begat). 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when a consonant, at 
the close of a syllable, passes over into the one beginning 
the next syllable, so as to form with it a double sound, as 
illustris for inlustris, affero for adfero, cudhapBavw for ouv- 
Aap3avw. In Hebrew this occurs— 

a) most frequently with the slightly nasal », especially be- 
fore harder consonants, e. g. be (for pwr) from there, 
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mm (for mia) from this, jn> (for 7A) he will give, nh 
(for msi) thou hast given. Before gutturals 3 is commonly 


retained (except sometimes withn); also after the prefix 5 as 


pisb etc. and when the > is the third letter of the stem, 
as mot thou hast dwelt (comp. however mn; for mins); 
finally in isolated cases as 572m Ps. 68, 3 (here and else- 
where probably as intentional emphasis in long pause, 
comp. Is. 29, 1; 58, 3. Deut. 33, 9). 


b) less frequently, and only in special cases, with 5, 5, m, 5, 
e.g. mpi for mpd. he mill take; jyi27) for j212K7 to be esta- 
blished, ">t for %> "tx who to me (§ 36); NAN for mane. 


c) in isolated cases with "mx e. g. MNONDD Is. 27, 8; RR 
from &) 5N; finally 1 and» mostly before sibilants in forms 
like "z" for sx comp. § 71. 


In all these cases, the assimilated letter is expressed by 
Daghe'sh forte in the next following. In a consonant at 
the end of the word, however, as it cannot be doubled 
(§ 20, 3, a), the Daghé’sh is omitted, e. g. 58 nose for $38 or 
Dok, nn for mim (prop. min) to give, n> for are to bear; comp. 
topas for tubave. 

By way of assimilation backwirds, we occasionally find a second 
weaker sound swallowed up by the stronger one before it; e. g. Msp 
from aneSup (§ 59, Rem. 8), 5:29 for In237 from him (§ 103, 2). With 
this may be reckoned 38° for 350" he will surround (§ 67, 5); PON for 
Poon (§ 66, 2) is more like Aramaic. 

8. The complete rejection or falling away of a consonant 
can only take place in the case of the weaker ones, 
viz. the breathings (x, m), or vowel-letters (4, °), or liquids 
(0,5). It happens— 

a) at the beginning of a word (apheresis), when such a feeble 
consonant has not a full vowel, and its sound is easily 
lost upon the ear, as 32m} and 3m5x (we), -O for tx 
(comp. No. 2, b, above), 50 (sit thou) for 30"; 93 for orig 
yT; AMA 2 Sam. 22, 41 for FH) is an aphaeresis of a 
weak consonant with a strong vowel. Perhaps also 47 
Judg. 19,11 for Wt, and aly for aw? Jer. 42, 10; aceord- 
ing to Kimchi also rip KIizek. 17, 5 for mp, and cmp Hos. 
11, 3 for ompo. 
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4) in the midst of a word (syncope) when the weak conso- 
nant has Shewd before it; thus xe. g. opin Gen. 25, 24, 
for p’pxA, om for oxy (as a rule the xin such cases is 
orthographically retained e. ¢. jwe for sive); often with 
me. g. JOR? for 5 hata (S$ 23, 1s S 30 Rem. 2) hs ‘OP: for 5 ‘OPN, 
($ 53. 1). — The syncope of x with Sh*wd occurs in anes 
like "3782 for ‘3783; in WXDNI3 Is. 27, 8 (for WYOND3) we have, 
through syncope of x, an open syllable artificially closed 
by dag. forte. In nxxp> for nsxpy we have syncope of x 
(yet orthographically retained) in the beginning of the 
syllable. Finally, to syncope belongs the elision of ; at 
the close of a syllable after a heterogeneous vowel, e.g. 
a for a2y as well as of the y and + in verbs 1” (§ 75, 3). 

ec) at the end of a word (apocope) e. g. Hp: for orig. INP 5 
153 prop. name (comp. *75"2); XW (x SNORE ically i 
tained). Upon the apocope of } and + in verbs 1” see § 75. 


4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation the addition of & 
(A'léph prostheticum), with its vowel, takes place sometimes 
at the beginning of a word, e. g. ont and S918 arm (comp. 
xb, eyes, Lat. spiritus = Biench esprit, Welsh ysprid). 


5. Transposition seldom occurs in the grammar, as in 
“eron for ve0nn (§ 54, 2) because sht is easier to sound than 
thsh; but oftener in the province of the lexicon, as ~35 and 
32> lamb, monv and ma>v garment, mynd and nsbra tooth; 
they are, however, chiefly confined to the sibilants and liquids. 


6. Softeniny occurs, for example, in azi> star, from Kaukabh- 
Kawkabh for Kabhkabh (cf. Syr. raurab = rabrab); in ghia ahi 
armlets or fillets for taphtaphét; according to the usual view 
also ww from ’insh; cf. § 96. 


Rem. For other cases of softening, cf. § 24, 1, b, Rem.; § 47,2, note 
1; § 93, 1, Rem. 6, a and c; § 95, Rem. 


§ 20. 
THE DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS, 


1. The doubling of a letter by Daghé'sh forté (§ 13) takes 
place, and is essential, i. e. necessary to the form of the word 
(Dagheé'sh essential) — 
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a) when the same letter is to be written twice in succession, 
without an intermediate vowel—or vocal Sh*wa; thus for 
som we have ars we have given; for “AND, sm I have set; 
for wHM ID, smaom J have cut off. 

b) in cases of assimilation (§ 19, 2), as qm for jms. In both 
these instances (a and b) it is called Daghé’sh compen 
sative, 

c) when the doubling of a letter originally single is cha- 
racteristic of a grammatical form, e. g. T0> he has learned, 
but ‘tad he has taught (Daghé'sh characteristic). 

The double consonant is actually and necessarily written twice 
(without admitting the compensation), whenever a vowel sound, even 
the shortest (a vocal Sh°wa), comes between. In the latter case ac- 
cording to the correct Massora, there should be a composite Sh¢’wé 
preceded by Méthégh e. g. 075355, mbp etc. (comp. § 16). The compos. 
Shtwd does not stand before the $ 7, e.g 2TaM Gen. 27, 4, but also 
here the first 5 has Vocal Sh¢wG (otherwise the 2d 5 would have natur- 
ally a Daghé’sh lene). Also in cases where the first of the two cone 
sonants has already been doubled by Daghé’sh forte, it can have no 
other than the Vocal Sh*w@ and therefore a further contraction is 
impossible. This holds true also there when the Daghe’sh forte (v. below 
8 b) has been omitted, e. g. in nbbrr really abbr = hal: levi. The form 
"23:7 Ps. 8, 14 (not "33:m) may be explained as Imper. Pi él =9720; in 

- the Imper. Qal the insertion of a Vocal Sh*wa under the first 3 would 
be just as strange as in 47 Jer. 49, 28 and in the Imperf. pie 

Jer. 5, 6. 

2. A consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the sake 
of euphony. The use of Daghé’sh in such cases (Daghé'sh 
euphonic) is only occasional, as being less essential to the 
forms of words. It is employed— 

@) when two words are more closely united in pronunciation 
by doubling the initial consonant of the second (Daghé'sh 
forlé conjunctive), 1) in the first letter of a monosyllable 
or of a word accented on the first syllable and closely 
united by Maqgq‘ph to a preceding word which ends in 
accented M— or M— (except when the m— is the ending 
of the 3. masc. sing. perf. of a verb m5, or of a substan- 
tival infinitive) the so-called p»m3 pulsum of the Jewish 
grammarians. Some limit the use of the ddachiq to 
the closest union of a@ monosyllable with a following 


6) 
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B*gadk*phath. However here belong also cases like “mr 
‘ow Jer. 23, 6 (for ine is considered one accented syllable): 
nirnnps Gen. 2, 23; y>-nm Ps. 91, 11, and even with 
Résh acer Prov. 16, 1; AQdMywo! Gen. 43, 15. In all 
these cases the tone would be on the last syllable of the 
first word, if there were no Magqé ph. 


Rem. 1. It is very doubtful whether the close attachment of the 
interrogative Mg (2) to the following word by Ddaghésh forte must 
also be counted here. According to Olshausen this Daghésh comes from 
assimilation of the really consonantal Hé. In favor of this hypothesis 
are a) the form Mrita efc. in which the M has been kept only ortho- 
graphically (therefore also nvq Exod. 4, 2 baba Is. 8, 15); b) the fact 
that the close union exists when no monosyllable or word accented on 
the first syllable follows, e.g. a Sal Gen. 88, 29. 

Rem. 2. By no means do such examples as the following belong 
here: M3 MQ Ex. 15, 1, 21 (Comp. verse 11, M392, v. 13 nbs, v. 16, 
T2N2). In all these cases the Daghésh can be ‘nothing but. eae v. 
§ 21, 1. Rem. 

2) in the first letter of a monosyllable or word accented 
on the first syllable, after a closely connected Mil‘éal ter- 
minating in Qd’més, M— or m—. Such a Mil'él is called 
by the Jewish grammarians p»n7n "MN veniens e longinguo 
(i.e. as to accent). The attraction of the following tone 
syllable through Daghesh forte conjunctive has here its 
reason in a rhythmical pressure, e.g. "3 mad Ps. 68, 19; 
Din nam Is. 6, 14 (prefixes 23; b [exc. 3b and mor), 
Ps. 19, 3] receive no Daghésh). Forms like any ry Ps. 
26, 10; %34 7PM Job 21, 16 as well as 5? mney) Is. 50, 8, 
witha receding accent, are likewise considered MU él. The 
Daghesh is used even then when the attracted word does 
not begin with the principal accent, but with a syllable 
having Meéthégh, e. g. ww WA Ps. 87, 9; apy mON, Is. 
44, 21; MHAYP muy Ex. 25, 29, 

Rem. Exceptional are such cases as 1p Deut. 32, 6 and VED 32, 
15; also because beginning with aspirates DOND Ex. 15, 11; ~5n Josh. 
8, 28; pani P) Ps. 77, 16; RINT? Job 5, 27. 
when a consonant with Shewdé, preceded by a short vowel, 
is doubled in order to sharpen the syllable still more, and 
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to make the Sh‘wd more audible (Daghé'sh dirimens),e. g 
“any for "3:9 grapes Deut. 32, 32; comp. Gen. 49, 10, 
Ex, 2, 3, Is. 57, 6, 58, 3, Job 17, 2, 1 Sam. 28, 10, Ps. 45, 10; 
Hos. 3, 2; Is. 9, 3. Several cases of this sort may be re- 
ferred to the influence of a following consonant." 

c) when the final tone-syllable of a clause or sentence (§ 29, 4), 
is to receive more strength and emphasis by the doubl- 
ing, the daghesh forte affectuosum, e. g. 13M) for 33M3 they 
gave Ez. 27, 19, s5rm for abr they waited Job 29, 21, 
Is. 33, 12. | 

d) the doubling of liquids by the so-called Daghesh forte 
firmativum in the pronoun meh, mR, AbR and in met 
wherefore, to give greater firmness to the preceding vowel. 


3. The Hebrew omitted, however, the doubling of a letter 
by Daghe’sh forté, in many cases where the analogy of the 
forms required it; viz.— 

a) almost always at the end of a word, because there the 
pronunciation, at least as handed down to us, does not 
easily admit of such a sharpening. Thus the syllable all 
would be pronounced, not as in German with a sharpened 
tone, but like the English a@//, call, small. Instead, there- 
fore, of doubling® the consonant, they often lengthened 
the preceding vowel (§ 27, 2, b), as a5 (multitude) from 
32"; BY (people) with a distinctive accent (§ 15, 3), for 
oy from oxy. The exceptions are very rare, as mx thou F, 
rns thou hast given Ez. 16, 33 (see § 10, 3, Rem.). 

b) often in certain consonants with vocal Sh¢wad in the body 
of a word (where the doubling of a letter is less audible, 
as in Greck azo, Homeric for dAeto). Under this rule 
come first 1 and ®, as well as the liquids 1, 3 and 5, and © 
then the sibilants (except 7), especially when a guttural 


1 Kautesch refers such cases chiefly to the nature of the consonant affected 
viz: liquids, sibilants, or the emphatic Qéph. Comp. however 3, b.—£d, 

2 The doubling of a final Jetter is also omitted in Latin, as fel (for fell), 
gen. fellts; mel, gen. mellis; os, gen. ossis. In the Middle-High German, the 
doubling of consonants never took place at the end of a word, but always in 
the n:ddle (as in the Old-High Germ.), as val (Fall), gen. valles; svam (Schwamm), 
etc.: Grimm’s Deutsche Gramm, 2nd ed. I. 383. 
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follows, and finally the emphatic p. Of the Begadk¢phat 
mis found only once (Is. 22, 10) without Daghé’sh. Examples: 
p's», I) (so always the prefix 4 in the /mp/. of the verb), 
MINIONS, "SEM, 12m, Nw, Amp? etc. In correct MSS. the 
omission of the Ddghé sh is indicated by the Raphe stroke 
(§ 14) over the consonant. Moreover the preceding short 
vowel, which would be lengthened in open syllables, indi- 
cates that at least a virtual doubling takes place by means 
of the Dag. forte implic. v. § 22, 1. Rem. 


c) In the gutturals (see § 22, 1). 


Rem. We sometimes find Ddghe’sh omitted, especially in the later 
books in an abnormal way by lengthening the preceding vowel which 
is usually chirég (comp. mile for mille), as jm-m he terrifies them for 
PIT (Hab. 2, 17), mip y Is. 60, 11 fiery darts for mip. 


§ 21. 
ASPIRATION: WHERE IT OCCURS AND WHERE NOT. 


The hard but thin (tenuis) sound of (mn, B, 5, 5, 4, 3) the six 
aspirates with Daghé’sh lené inserted, is to be regarded, 
agreeably to the analogy which languages generally exhibit 
in this respect, as their original pronunciation, from which 
gradually arose the softer and weaker aspirated sound (§ 6, 3 
and § 13). The original hard pronunciation maintained itself 
in greatest purity when it was the initial sound, and after a 
consonant; but when it immediately followed a vowel or vocal 
Sh‘vd, it was softened and aspirated by the influence of the 
vowel, so pup pard’s becomes pH yiphro's; 55 kdl, 55> lekhol. 
Hence the aspirates take Daghé’sh lene: 


1. At the beginning of words, a) without exception when 
the preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, as 3>~>y 
“Gl-kée'n (therefore), “"B 72 ‘és p*ri (fruit-tree, lit. tree of fruit), 
b) at the beginning of a chapter (mo@x a in the beginning 
Gen. 1, 1), a verse, or even of & minor division of a verse 
(consequently after a distinctive accent, § 15, 3), even when 
the preceding word ends with a vowel. The distinctive accent 


in such a case prevents the influence of the vowel on the 
5 
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following tenuis, e. g. “OND sit) it happened when Jud. Ul, 5 
(on the contrary, jo77™ if was so Gen. 1,7); “26 335M Ter 
maaan and lo! the face of the ground was dried up Gen. 8, 13; 
"5 tal (with dist. accent) 4, 5, but in ver. 6 {3p 3553 (with 
conj. accent); apy) "a IM Gen. 35, 5; bitin "23 “ot 
Ix. 5, 14. 


Rem. 1. The vowel letters &, 5, °, M, as such, naturally effect no 
close of syllable and are therefore followed in close connection by 
aspirates without Daghesh, e. g. 2 NH etc. On the contrary syllables 
are closed by consonantal 1 and ° as well as by M with Mappig, e. g. 
pp "bp XB Ps. 22,14. (Daghesh lené is therefore regularly found 
after M57", because ":7N% was read instead of it;§ 17.) 


2. In a number of cases the Daghesh lené remains, although 
@ vowel closely precedes, It is almost always so when the word begins 
with combinations of consonants like the following: 35, 53, B3, 33, BD 
(i. e. the aspirates with Sh*1c@ before another aspirate); 35 is uncertain; 
according to David Kimchi 13, 13 and 53 must remain aspirate. Some- 
times the first letter in the above cases has a Daghesh, even when it 
is followed by a firm vowel instead of Sh*wd. In all these cases an 
endeavor is shown to prevent too great an accumulation of aspiration. 
Doubly anomalous are the forms "3"D Is. 64, 12 and de> Jer. 20, 9. 


2. In the middle of words after silent Sh*nd, 1. e. at the 
beginning of a syllable, immediately preceded by a vowelless 
consonant, e.g. RB} yir-pd’ (he heals), "3" he remembers, pMsup 
ye have killed. On the contrary, after vocal Sh‘wd the soft 
pronunciation obtains, e. g. XB. réphd (heal thou), M733 she 
was heavy. 


On mop, D8" and like forms see in § 10, 3. 

Whether Shed be vocal and consequently cause the aspiration of 
the fenuis, depends upon the formation of the respective words. It 
is always vocal 

@) when it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e. g. 3E75 
pursue ye (not 38) from HA"; "D>2 (not sz>o) formed immediately 
from 6°29 kings (on the contrary, "259 mdl-ki’, because it is formed 
directly from 2529 mdlk); mma house-wcard (not MM"2) from m"2. 

b) With the 5 in the suffixes of ‘the 2a person (3, 03—, j=), in 
which vocal Sh*wa is characteristic, see § 58, 3, 0. 


Rem. 1. The form mnes thow (fem.) hast sent, where we might 
expect the feeble pronunciation of M on account of the preceding 
vowel, was originally M™>%; and the sound of the m, notwithstanding 
the slight vowel sound thrown in befure it, was not changed. Comp. 
§ 28, 4. 
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2. The hard or soft pronunciation of these letters does not affect 
the signification of the words (comp. in Greek Op/¢, tptyo¢); but this 
affords no ground to deny that such a distinction was made in the sound. 


§ 22. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE GUTTURALS. 


The four gutturals, m, nm, 9, &, have the following pro- 
perties in common, which result from the pronunciation pe- 
culiar to them; yet & aod »y, both having a weaker sound 
than nm and n, differ from these in several respects. 


1. The gutturals cannot really be doubled in pronunciation, 
although they may be strengthened and so they do not admit 
Daghésh forte. But we must here carefully distinguish 
between a) the complete omission of the doubling and bd) the 
so-called half, or better virtual doubling. In the first case 
tle syllable preceding the letter which omits Daghé’sh becomes 
longer in consequence of the omission;' hence its vowel is 
commonly lengthened, especially before x (always after the 
article § 35); as a rule also before 9, less often before m, and 
still less before m. The second case admitted a sharpening 
of the syllable, though orthography excluded the Daghé'sh f. 
(as the ch in the German sicher, machen, has the sharp pro- 
nunciation without being written double), and hence the short 
vowel almost universally maintains its place before these 
letters, or in some cases, when it is a Pathdch followed by a 
guttural with Qdmes, it is merely augmented into S‘ghdl. This 
virtual doubling takes place most frequently with nm, usually 
with m, more rarely with 9 and very seldom with x. 

Exampl2s of a) jx (f. J8%); SIND f. SINT; osm; sm; Nam (f 
sam). Of 0) SIF, Thx, ann, mime (f. IMD); NAMA, HIT; Aca, 
"57 (on the contrary before > as initial letter of the tone-syllable 
always Qa'més of the article, e. g. 3737 and so mostly before n, 





1 Comp. terra and the French terre; the Germ. Rolle and the French role ; 
Germ. drollig, and Fr. dréle. In this omission we see an enervating of the 
language. The fresher and more original sounds of the Arabic (§ 1, 6), stilJ 


admit always the doubling of the gutturala 
5% 
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e. g. WIM, whilst aa Gen. 6, 19 is an exception); PN, SN ete.— 
In all these cases of virtual doubling the Daghe’sh forfe is to be 
regarded at least as implied (therefore it is called Dayhe’sh forte 
wmplicitum, occultum, delitescens). 


2. The gutturals are apt to take a short A sound before 


them, because this vowel is organically closely akin to them. 
Hence — 


a) Before a guttural, Pad’thich is used instead of any other 


short vowel, such asi, é (Chirég parvum, Stghél), and even 
for the rhythmically long é and 6 (Seré and Chélém); e. g. 
mat sacrifice tor mat, Dad report for yn®. This is still 
more decidedly preferred when the form with Pathach is 
the original one, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the 
Imper. and Impf. Oal of verbs, now send thou, nw he 
will send (not mbt); Perf. Pr él mt (not mot); 25 2 
youth, Sans (not tam) he mill desire. In the last 3cases,a 
is the original vowel. 


Rem. But before the weak & final the — remains, e. g. XB, 
NUM, etc. 


b) After a heterogeneous long vowel i. e. after all except 


Qa'més, the hard gutturals (consequently not x) demand, 
when standing at the end of the word, the insertion of a 
hasty d (Pa'thach furtive) between them and the vowel. 
This Pa’thich is placed under the guttural but sounded 
before it. It is merely an orthographical indication not 
to neglect the guttural sound in pronunciation, e. g. Mm 
ru‘ch (spirit), bw shi-lutch (sent), mn ré4ch (odour), 
5 ré* (companion), mini g4-bh07h (high) when consonantal 
Tris final, it necessarily takes Mdppig, msm hish-litch,' etc. 
But wxanm without Pa'thich furt. and so with hard gut- 
turals at the beginning of a syllable e. g. *mm ete. 


For the same reason the Swiss pronounces ich as i%ch, Buch as 
Buch, and the Arabian Mm W292 as mcesi2ch, though neither writes the 
supplied vowel. The LXX write ¢ instead of Pathdch furtive, as m3 
Nwe, at times 2, as 339" Teddov0a (also 126600). 


1 Compare with the above our use of a furtive e before 7 after long 4, 3, 


@ and the diphthong ou, e. g. here (sounded heer), fire (fier), pure (pucr), and 
our (ouer).—T¥. 
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Rem, 1. The guttural sometimes exerts an influence on the follow- 
dng vowel. But the examples (esp. with M) are few, and are to be 
regarded rather as exceptions than as establishing a general rule, e. g. 
"33 @ youth (not “53), bsB deed (not 3B); but also BN" etc. 

2. S°ghol is used instead of Chi’réq attenuated from Pathaich both 
before and under the guttural, but only in an initial syllable, as wan? 
(also W=m), "DAM, 37, WIN, Maz etc. 


When, however, the syllable is sharpened by Daghé’sh, the more 
slender and sharp Chiréq is retained even under gutturals, as din, m:n, 
mom; but when the sharpening of the syllable ceases by the falling 
away of Daghesh, the S‘ghél, which is required by the guttural, 
returns, e. g. 7'73", const. state 793 meditation, 7\°37, constr. state 
Tow vision. 


3. Instead of simple Sh‘md vocal (§ 10, 1), the gutturals 
take a composite Sh‘nd (§ 10, 2), e. g. Supe, “Wer, DMR, 
sone they have slain, tort they will slay. This is the most 
common use of the com posite Sh*was. 


4, When a guttural stands at the end of a (closed) syl- 
lable, in the midst of a@ word, it may retain its silent Sh‘md, 
especially with m or » at the end of the tone-syllable, e. g. 
mnso thou hast sent, but also before the tone (v. examples 
under No. 2, Rem. 2) and this also with m and x. But more 
often it occurs that, before the tone, the closed syllable is arti- 
ficially opened by giving to the guttural a slight vowel 
(one of the composite Sh*‘wds), which has the same sound as 
the full vowel preceding, as awm he thinks (also awn), 
‘cop pold (f. isp), prrm (also Dim); this composite Sh'wa 
18 changed into the short vowel with which it is com- 
pounded, whenever the following consonant loses its full 
vowel in consequence of an increase at the end of the word, 
e. g. IpPTM, Was yo- obh?-dhu’ (from Say>), WE yd-haph*-khw’ 
(from 327). 

Rem. 1. The grammarians call simple Sh*wo@ under the gutturals 


hard (037), and the composite Sh‘tcds in the same situation soft (MB%). 
See more in the observations on verbs with gutturals (§§ 62—65). 


2. Respecting the choice between the three composite Sh°was if 
may be remarked, that— 

a) nm, M, 3, at the beginning of syll. prefer ——, but & prefers —, e. g 

“ion ass, 45 to Kill, “iok to say. But lea @ word receives an 
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increase at the end, or loses the tone, 8 also takes —— (considered as 
lighter), as "x fo, but DS2N to you, dd to eat, but “52x % Gen. 8, 11. 
Comp. § 27, Rem. 5. 


6) In the middle of a word, the choice of a composite Sh¢wa is regu- 
lated by the vowel (and its class), which another word of the same 
form, but without a guttural, would take before the Sh*w4; as Perf. 
Hiphil 7227 (after the form bop Em), Inf. osm (after SOF), 
Perf. Hoph' a q sesm (after 52727). 


For some further vowel changes in connection with gutturals, see 
§ 27, Rem. 2, 


5. The , which in sound belongs also to the gutturals 
(§ 6, 4), shares with the other gutturals only the charac- 
teristics mentioned above in No. 1, and a part of those given 
in No. 2; viz.— 

a) The exclusion of Daghé’sh forté; in which case the vowel 
before it is always lengthened, as 7713 he has blessed tor 
JAD; PD fo bless for 773. 

b) The use of Pathich' before it, in preference to the other 
short vowels, though this is not so general as in the case 
of the other guttural sounds, e. g. N14 and he saw, while 
the .all form AN is In use; OM for "081 and he turned 
back, and .or q0%) and he maiaed to turn back. 

Rare exceptions ty the principle given under letter @ are B29 
mir-ri'th (trouble) Prov. 14, 19; 423 rea igh te lo khorra’th shor-re'kh (thy 
navel was not cut) Ez. 16, 4, (cf. Pr. 3, 8); “EN Cant. 5, 2 BM KAN 
1 Sam. 10, 24 (the Arab. and Samar. retains this doubling, and the 
LXX write My 22452). A case of virtual doubling (after 0 for 772) is 
found in Is. 14, 8 71379 and in 1 Sam. 23, 28 9779 (for 5779), comp. 
2 Sam. 18, 16, 


—§ 23. 
OF THE FEEBLENESS OF THE BREATHINGS & AND Mf. 


1. The x, a light and scarcely audible breathing in the 
throat, regularly loses its feeble power as a consonant (i. e@. 


t The preference of r for the vowel a is seen also in common Greek, e. g. 
in the feminine of adjectives ending in pos, as pavepd for gavepy from 
pavepo¢.—Tr. 
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quiesces), whenever it stands without a vowel at the end of a 
syllable. It then serves merely to prolong the preceding 
vowel (like the German hk in rok, geh, nahte), as in xxo he 
has found, 829 he was filled, 8x0 to find, xb, PRzD (from 
PRI), Mazen. In cases like NA, wid, NOM etc. the x has 
only an orthographical significancy. 


2. On the contrary x retains, generally, its power as @ 
consonant and guttural in all cases where it begins a word 
or syllable, as "2s he has said, 10s they have rejected, or in 
a closed syllable with silent Sh‘wd e. g. WIND né dar, or where 
it is protected by Chatéph in a slightly closed syllable e. g. 
Sd5x5 for to eat. Yet even in this case it sometimes loses its 
consonant sound, a) when it follows with a long vowel, a 
half-vowel (vocal Sh‘wd) in the middle of a word; for then 
the vowel under & is shifted back, to the place of the Shend, 
as in DvtN7 (heads) for peN4, DNTS for oN Neh. 6, 8, Dors"a 
(two hundr ed) for B{nND; N is or thogr. in Woe for Pies, Non 
(chéti'm) for oxch 1 Sam. 14, 33. Sometimes this causcs a still 
greater change in the syllables, as MaxN50 for Mast, MN IPS 
for MN p> or with silent Sh‘wd byonts for OND ED; b) when 
it siaile with (—) or (—) preceded ‘by their corresponding 
firm vowel, the latter is sometimes lengthened and retains 
x only as a vowel letter (or merely orthographically), e. g. 
Sex Num. 11, 25 for Stym; 528° modified from 55x> for 

a0; Yond for sioxd etc. An elision of the Chi{vph and 
retention of the short vowel occurs in “sSN1 and my lord tor 
"ST, FIND for "4K. (§ 102, 2) mx Is. 41, 25, etc. 


Instead of & in such a case, there is often written one of the vowel 
letters 1 and %, according to the nature of the sound, the former with 
6 and the latter with @ and ?; e. g. 3 for "NB (cistern), O97 (buffalo) 
for BX", Vio7 (first) for FRI in Job 8, 8; comp. 95 for Xd (not) 18am. 
2, 16 in 'Kethibh: at the end of a word MW also is written for &, as 
nig: (he fills) for xz27 Job 8, 21. 


3. When x is thus quiescent, it is sometimes entirely 
dropped, e. g. *nxn (J went forth) for *myx>, "N50 (J am full) 
for "nasa Job 32, 18, “cs (J say) constantly for soNk, 159 for 
ral Ezek. 28, 16, mitim> (to lay waste) 2 K.19, 25 for rixdnd 
(K*th.) comp. Is. 37, 26. 
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Rem. 1. In Aramzan the & becomes a vowel much more readily 
than in Hebrew; but in Arabic, on the contrary, its power as a con- 
sonant is much firmer. According to Arabic orthography & serves also 
to indicate the lengthened @; but in Hebrew the examples are very rare, 
in which it is strictly a vowel-letter for the long A sound, as in ONP 
Hos, 10, 14 for the usual tp he stood up, Ux poor Prov. 10, 4, 18, 23 
for t> (comp. § 7, 2). Hebrew orthography generally omits, in this 
case, the vowel-letter (§ 8, 3). 


2. In Syriac & even at the beginning of words cannot be spoken 
with a half vowel (vocal Sh*wa), but always receives then a full vowel, 


usually EH, as Aram. DEX, in Syr. Nsj. Accordingly in Hebrew, also, 
instead of a composite Sh®w@ it receives, in many words, the corre- 
sponding long vowel, as “WX girdle for “"ts, park tents for DISA, 
nivtn stalls for Min, BN bake ye Ex. 16, 23 for 3Dy. 


3. We may call it a mode of writing common in Arabic, when at 
the end of a word an 8 (without any sound) is added to a final @, & 
and 6, as Riz! for 3255 (they go) Josh. 10, 24; NaN (they are willing) 
Is. 28, 12; also N"D2 for "P32 pure, NID for 3 tf, NEN for “DS then, NIZT 
for 'a" myriad Neh. 7, 66,72. As to the & in N77 and RV, see also 
§ 32, Rem. 6. 

4. The = is stronger and firmer than the a. It never loses 
its consonantal sound (quiesces) in the middle of a word ;? at 
the end it is always a vowel letter, and only consonantal when 
it takes Mappigq (§ 14,1). Yet at times the consonant svound 
of m at the end of a word is given up, and m (without Mappigq, 
or rather with Raphé f) takes its place to indicate better the 
softening, e.g. fh? (to her) Num. 32, 42 for m2, Job 81, 22, Ex. 
9,18. Often an elision of 7 occurs through so-called syncope ; a) 
by transferring its vowel to the place of the preceding vocal Sh*wd 
(v. § 23, 2, a, with &) e. g. (the m of the article) “p5> 
(at the morning) for “pam5, Puna (in the land) for PONT; 
pp? (mpf. Hiph.) for PEM; yori contracted yn. b) by 
contraction of the vowels preceding and following the nm, 
e. g. IoD (also written mtio) from ance (a+u—6).—In 
other cases, however, the vowel under m is displaced by tho 
one before it, as D2 (in them) from pm3. 


1 Only seeming exceptions are proper names, as DMD , HSOIB, which are 
compounded of two words, and therefore sometimes written separately (also forms 
like OMIM for dxmim’. So also M*BMB" acc. to many MSS. instead of MYON 
in the printed text of Jcr. 46, 20, artificially separated by Maggéph. 
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According to this, the so-called quiescent ™ at the end 
of a word stands, sometimes, in the place of the consonant 7. 
But usually it serves quite another purpose, viz., to represent 
final a, as also 6, é and é (S°gho’l), e. g. mx, mb3, mba, m3, 
syn, See § 7, 2, and § 8, 3. 
Rem. In connection with 0 and é, M is occasionally changed for 1 
and 9 (IRIN, "S—N=n Hos. 6, 9), and in all cases for & according 
to later and Aramzan orthography, particularly with @, e. g. 820. 
(sleep) Ps. 127, 2 for M20, NY: (fo forget) Jer. 28, 39 for Nw3, etc., which 
shows that the so-called yowel letter, M final, has chiefly an ortho- 
graphical importance. 


§ 24. 
CHANGES OF THE FEEBLE LETTERS 1 AND *- 


The 4 w and the © y are as consonants so feeble and soft, 
approaching so near to the corresponding vowel-sounds wu and i, 
that they easily turn into these vowels in certain positions. 
On this depend, according to the relation of the sounds and 
the character of the grammatical forms, still further changes 
which require a general notice in this place, but which will 
also be explained in detail wherever they occur in the in- 
flection of words. This is especially important for the form 
and inflection of the feeble stems, in which a 4 or ° occurs 
as a stem consonant (§ 69 etc., § 85, ITI.— VI, and § 93). 


1, The cases where 1 and ® lose their power as con- 
sonants and turn into vowel-sounds, are principally only in 
the middle and end of words, their consonant sound being 
nearly always heard at the beginning. (Respecting the uso 
of 1 for 4 and, see § 26, 1, and § 104, 2, ¢c.) These cases aro 
chiefly the following :— 

a) When 4 or © stands at the end of a syllable with 
a sileni Sh'wad immediately after a homogeneous vowel. 
The feeble letter has not strength enough, in this po- 
sition, to maintain its consonant sound but blends with 
its homogeneous vowel. Thus stm it has been inhabited 
for awn or 3mm, Ppy ke awakes for yp», manna for 
nA; ‘so also at the end of the word, e. g. “39 ‘ibh-rt 
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(properly -riy, hence fem. may ibh-riy-ya’) a Hebrew; 
"ws (made) Job 41, 25 for Tiwy (comp. Mwy 1 Sam. 25, 18 
in A*thibh). Thus the vowel substance of 1 and» is blended 
with the preceding vowel into one (necessarily long) vowel, 
but they are mostly retained orthographically as quiescent 
letters. But after a heterogeneous vowel they sound as 
consonants (according to § 8, 5), as in 12 quiet, "t May 
(month), “ix nation, "153 disclosed. Yet with a preceding 
short @ thes and* mostly form a diphthongal 6 and é; see 
below, No. 2, db. 


b) When 5 or ‘is preceded by vocal Sh*wa, and such syl- 


lables are formed as g‘wom, beno. Hence xia to come tor 
win, Dip fo arise for pip. When’ and» preceded by Sh°wa 
come to stand at the end of a word, they are either entirely 
dropped and orthographically replaced by m (e. g. M23 
from 33, though we have also the regularly formed 133 
fletus; comp. § 95) or they are likewise softened into their 
vowel sound. In the latter case the‘, with its homoveneous 
Chireg, also attracts the tone and the preceding vowel 
becomes Sh*wd, as e. g. "5 from “1B, really “"B; 4 
changed into 4 1s often without the accent (e. g. ann. 
from 7M). 


c) Very seldom when the feeble letter has a full vowel both 


before and after it; as B'D surgendo for BNp, Dip for rp. 
Comp. in latin mihi=mi, quum=cum. 

In Syriac, where these letters flow still more readily into vowel- 
sounds, " is sounded, even at the beginning of words, merely as 4, not 
as “ or" (like e for & § 23, 3, Rem. 2); and so in the LXX M77" is 
written ‘Touts, poe Ioadx. Hence may be explained the Syriac usage, 
exainples of which occur also in Hebrew, which shifts the vowel 4, 
belonging to the feeble letter, forward to the preceding consonant, 
which should properly have simple Sh‘wa, e.g. PAN as the superiority 
for yD Ec. 2, 16, nb: 74 (in some editions) for oaiah! Job 29, 21 (acc. 
to Kimchi bz ro iktol ‘and the 1. pers. is punct. biry to avoid con- 
fusion ; in tact the Babylonian punct. has always 2 instand of e). 


2. After such a contraction has taken place, the vowel- 


letter quiesces (see No. 1, a above) regularly in a dong vowel 
Respecting the choice of this vowel, the following rules may 
be laid down: — 
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a) When the vowel is short and homogeneous with tho 
vowel-letter (1 or ") they are contracted into their corre- 
sponding long vowel, as 3u™ he is good for 3u™ (ana- 
logous to 322"), 209m for aan. 

b) When a short @ stands before » and 4, then we get diph- 
thongal é and 6 (according to § 7, 1); thus aor becomes 
mU9 doing good; POW, win; Avy, Ady.’ 

c) But when the vowel is hetcrogencous (4), while tho 
character of the form prevents contraction to a diphthong, 
especially at the end of words, the above mentioned 
dropping of 4 and © (No. 1, 0b), or the substitution of m 
occurs. So especially in the so-called m5 verbs, e. g. orig. 
“Sa—(*)>a—mba, whilst @ after the rejection of * comes to 
stand in an open syllable, and must be lengthened to 
@. ™ stands orthographically for the long vowel; in tho 
same way mbt for itd.” On the origin of md3° from 79° 

v. § 75, 13 upon op as perf. of mip § 72, 2; upon 753 etc. 
from — g 69, 1. 


§ 25. 
IMMOVABLE OR FIRM VOWELS. 


What vowels in Hebrew are firm and not removable, can 
be known, certainly and completely, only from the nature of 
the grammatical forms, and from a comparison with the 
Arabic, in which the vowel-system appears purer and more 
original than in Hebrew. This holds, especially, of the essen- 
tially long vowels in distinction from those which are long 
only rhythmically, i. e. through the influence of the tone and 
of syllabication, and which, having arisen out of short vowels, 


1 Instances in which no contraction takes place after'a short @ are 
Bw"! using the right hand 1 Chron. 12, 2; GION I chastise them Hos, 
ae 125 as aa I am at ease Job 8, 26. At times both forms are found, as m2 
and mb" evil; “T3 living, construct state es Analogous is the contraction of 
M19 (ground-form M2) death, constr. M19; 775 (ground-form 772) eye, constr. 772 

2 The Arab. often writes in this case (etymologically) "33, but speaks gala, 
S0 the LXX write 73°O as Xwa. But in Arabic NS is written for 23 and 
sounded shala. 
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readily become short again or become Shk‘wd by a change in 
the position of the tone and in the division of the syllables. 
The beginner may be guided by the following specifications: — 


1. The essentially long and hence hardly changeable 
vowels of the second and third class, viz., ¢, a, é, 6, are mostly 
expressed in the text by their vowel-letters, ¢ and é by 9, & 
and 6 by 1, with their appropriate vowel signs; thus "—, —, 
4, i, as in a.m he does well, 53°74 palace, 5333 boundary, dip 
voice. The defective mode of writing these vowels (§ 8, 4) is 
frequent enough; e. g. 30 for 3.0%, 52a for S133, 5p for Sip; 
but this is merely a difference of orthography, by which 
nothing is essentially changed in the nature and quantity of 
such a vowel, and the @ in 523 is as essentially long as in 
Saag; comp. § 8, 4. 

It is an exception, when now and then a merely tone-long vowel 
of these two classes is written fully, e. g. the 6 in Diop for Sop". 

2. The essentially long and immovable @ (so far as it is 
not become 6; see § 9, No. 10, 2) has in Hebrew, as a rule, 
no representative among the consonants, though in Arabic 
it has, viz., the 8, which occurs in Hebrew but very seldom 
(§ 9,1, § 23, 3, Rem. 1). For ascertaining, therefore, whether 
a is long by nature (4) or only tone-long (4), there is no guide 
but a knowledge of the forms (see § 84, Nos. 6, 13, 28). 

Cases like 8X9 (§ 23, 1) do not belong here. 


38. Unchangcable is also a short vowel in a sharpened 
syllable (§ 26, 6), followed by Daghé'sh forté, e. g. 323 thief; 
likewise in every closed syllable (§ 26, 2, ce) which is followed 
by another closed ee e. g. trby garment, FAN poor, 
"a9 wilderness. 


4, Such are also the vowels lengthened because a Daghésh 
forte has been omitted on account of a guttural, according to 
§ 22, 1 (or " see § 22, 5), e. g. jue for Juan he has refused, 
77S for Fra he has been blessed. 
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§ 26. 


OF SYLLABLES AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE QUANTITY 
OF VOWELS. 


To obtain an adequate view of the laws, according to 
which the long and short vowels are chosen or exchanged 
one for another, @ previous acquaintance is required with 
the theory of the syllable on which that choice and exchange 
depend. The syllable may then be viewed with reference, 
partly to its commencement (its initial sound) as in No.1, 
and partly to its close (its final sound) as in Nos. 2—7. 


1. With regard to the commencement of the syllable, it is 
to be observed, that every syllable must hegin with a con- 
sonant; and there are no syllables in the language which 
begin with a vowel. The single exception is } (and), in certain 
cases for 4, e. g. in 75% (§ 104, 2, c),' The word zy is no 
exception, because the & has here its consonant force as a 
light breathing. 


2. With regard to the close of a syllable, it may end — 
a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple 
syllable, e. g. in mSap gd-{a'l-ta the first and last are open. 
See No. 3. 
b) With one consonant, and called a closed or mixed syllable, 
as the second in 5tp gd-{a’l, aad le-bhd’bh. See No. 5. 
Here belongs also the sharpened syllable, as the first 
in Sep qa{-t2. See No. 6. 
c) With two consonants, as in utp gosh, m>up gd-{a'lt; comp. 
§ 10, 3. 
We shall now (in Nos. 3—7) treat in particular of the 
vowels that are used in these various kinds of syllables. 


3. The open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a long 
vowel,’ whether they have the tone, as in 93 in thee, "DS book, 


1 It may be questioned whether 4 in the above position be a real exception; 
for baat ought probably to be pronounced wiimd'lékh (not tmdlésh), the % 
retaining its feeble w sound before the Shirég.—Tr. 

2 In opposition to the fundamental law in Hebrew (long vowel in open 
syllable) the Arabic, and partly also the other Semitic languazes retain every 
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5 sanctuary, or not, as in Sop, 359 grape, a they will 
fear. Usually there is a long vowel (Qa’més, less frequently 
Séré) in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel), 
e.g. DAD, DIY, Sup, 32>." 

Short vowels in open syllables occur more or less apparently :— 

@) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4) 
from monosyllables (S¢gholates), as 5m3 brook, m3 house, 375 let him 
increase, from the crude forms =m:, m°3, 21°. But the helping vowel 
cannot be taken strictly as a full vowel, i. e. it does not effect a 
complete close of the syllable. Forms like dmj (arab. nachl etc.) are 
therefore to be taken as one closed sy)lable. 

6) The so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 8) in certain forms of the suffixes, 
as "SSCP (Arab. gdliéldni).? 

c) Sometimes before the so-called He local (n—), which has not the 
tone (§ 90, 2), e. g.! SET towards the wilderness; however only in the 
construct state (1 K. 19. 15), because the character of the form is un- 
changed, elsewhere it is M7379. 

In all these cases the short vowel is supported by the chief tone of 
the word.? E!sewhere it has at least the support of Méthégh, viz.— 

d) In these combinations, ,=) a8 Tory his taste, "CK" he 
twill bind, *>32 his deed. In all these cases there really at first existed 
a closed syllable, but the guttural had caused the Chateph, and with it 
the opening of the syllable (comp. however “ON> 1 K. 20, 14). For 
cases like “37 comp. § 194, 2. 








where the orig. short vowels in open syJlables. The above Hcb. words in their 
Arabic forms sound as Lika, sifr, giids, gdtald, ‘indb. Undoubtedly therefore the 
Hebrew had also short vowels in open syllables. Still it would be very 
hazardous to suppose that the present pronunciation is derived from the 
solemn, slow and chanting way of reading the Old Testament in the synagogues 
for with this hypothesis, facts like the very ancient lengthening of 4 and @ 
in the open syllable to é and 6 would remain unexplained, 

1 The Arabic has for this pretonic vowel constantly a short vowel (lahiim, 
yaqtim, etc.); the Aramaic only a vocal Shea, 779, cap", Eres 32, which 
is the case also in Hebrew, when the tone is shifted forward (§ 27, 3, a). 
But this pretonic vowel must not be regarded as if it had been adopted, per- 
haps in place of Shewa, on account of the tone on the following syllable; but 
it originally was a short vowel, and the circumstance of its standing before 
the tone-syllable only lengthens it, whilst it is reduced to a vocal Shewa& upon 
the shifting forward of the tone. 

2 But as 2 is often Dagheshed, we may presume that the accented Pathach 
causes a sharpening of the foliowing liquid which is equivalent to the closinz 
of the svllable. 

3 Compare the effect of the Arsts on the short vowel in classical prosody. 
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e) In some other forms, as %ptms yé-ché-z¢gW (they are strong), 523 
po oltlha’ (thy deed). These cases had originally a closed syllable (there- 
fore also pir; the other case originally sounded po lehkha). 

The first syllable in B° 5, wim, and similar forms, does not be- 

long here (cf. No. 6); neither does accented — (fr. @) in suffix as 7727, 

on Dwg and D wp (5 for —) comp. p. 44, No. 2. 

4. The above described independent syllables with the 
firm vowel are often preceded by a consonant with vocal Sh‘wa 
(simple or composite). Such consonants with vocal Sh‘wé 
have never the value of an independent syllable, and they 
constantly lean on to the stronger syllable that follows, e. g. 
bard (cheek) lchi, yb) yil-medhi’, ‘2m (sickness) ch°li, Woob 
pé-°lé’ (his work). The so-called pr efixes 1,3, 3, 5, especially 
belong here. Sce § 102. It is true, these vocal Sh*wa's have 
sprung from an originally firm vowel (e. g. 3sup., Arab. 
yiqtily, 33, Arab. bikd etc.); from this however it cannot be 
concluded that the Masorites should have considered them 
as a kind of open syllable, for this would be in contradiction 
of their fundamental law requiring a long vowel in an open 
syllable, much more so than the exceptions cited in No. 3 
above. Nor does the placing of the Methégh by the Sh*nd 
in certain cases (v. § 16, 2) prove that the Masorites con- 
sidered these as open syllalbes. 


5. The closed syllables, ending with one consonant, have 
necessarily, when without the tone, short vowels, both at the 
beginning and at the end of words,’ as mba queen, fistn 
understanding, mean wisdom, 1c) and he turned back, pes, 
pps. 

When with the tone, they may have a long-vowel just as 
well as a short, e. g. nim wise and pdm he mus wise; yet of 
the short vowels only P ii’ thiich and Seghol have streneth enough 
to stand in such a tone-syllable.? The accented closed penult 
permits only the tone long vowels (4, @, 6), not the longest 
vowels (i, 6, a, 6). Thus with sep: (3d pl. impf. masc. 





1 There are some exceptions, when a word loses the tone throuch Magqqéph, 
ag NVTTSMZ (kethabh) Esth. 4, 8, In such cases the Methegh prevents a wrong 
pronunciation. 

2 Bee § 9, 2. Short Chirég (2) occurs only in the particles OX, 72, C2, 
which, however, are often toncless, because followed by Afagqyeph. 
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fiph.) we have the fem. mrbpn, the § being reduced to és 
with txp (2d pl. imperat. Qa) the fem. is Map (a contracted 
into 0). 


6. A peculiar sort of closed syllables are the sharpened, 
i.e. those which end with the same consonant with which 
the following syllable begins, as "2x ‘im-mi’, b> Kil-1d’.. Like 
the other closed syllables, these have, when without the tone, 
short vowels, as in the examples just given, when with the 
tone, either a short vowel, as 120, 1257, or a long, as maw, mon. 

Sharpened syllables are wholly avoided at the end of words; see 

§ 20, 3, a. 

7. Closed syllables, ending with two consonants, occur 
only at the end of words, and have most naturally short 
vowels, as mbyp, aw™, yet sometimes also Seré, as 349, Jam, 
and Cholém, as Twp. But compare § 10,3. Most commonly this 
harshness is avoided by the use of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4). 


§ 27. 
CHANGES OF VOWELS, ESPECIALLY IN RESPECT TO QUANTITY. 


The changes which the Hebrew language has undergone, 
with respect to its sounds, before arriving at the state re- 
presented in the Massoretic text (see § 2, 4), have especially 
affected its vowel system, so that, for the better comprehension 
of the vowel changes occuring in the O. T. language, it is of 
importance to go back to the corresponding states and re- 
lations of the language in that earlier period, and, at any 
rate, to compare that which is preserved in the Arabic. In 
general it is to be observed especially: — 


1) That the language has now in an originally open syle 
lable often preserved only a half-vowel (vocal Sh*wd), where a 
full, short vowel stood; this is the case in the second syllable 
of the noun, and the first of the verb, before the tone, e. g. 
mbay (original form ‘dgdldt) waggon, mptx (original form 
gdddqit) righteousness, %>ap (Arab. gatali); 

2) That vowels originally short have now, in the tone- 
‘syllable, as also in open syllables before the tone, passed 
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over into tone-long vowels, @ into a, t into é, % into 6 (sec 
§ 9, No. 1, 2. No. 7 and No. 10, 3). These, again, either re- 
turn to their original shortness, when the tone is shifted or 
made lighter, or they become still more shortened even to 
half-vowels (vocal Sh‘wds), at a greater distance from the 
tone, or are entirely dropped in consequence of a change in 
the relations of the syllables. E. g. sa (Arab. mdfdr) rain, 
in construction with a following genitive (in the construct 
state, § 89) Nes, pl. mince, constr. minwa; apy (Arab. ‘dqib) 
heel, dual Diapy, "2773 bap (Arab. ydgti), pL sap. (Arab. 
ydqtilt). 


The vowels, with the changes of which we are chiefly con- 
cerned here, have been given in the vowel-table § 9, No. 12. 
According to that threefold classification, we have the follow- 
ing graduated scale to describe the process of lengthening or 
shortening: 


A-class & (é) ad. Shortening: @ (é) 4, attenuation from 4 to % 
T-cluss i (é) é ‘ iééi, 
U-class % 6 6. m 6 @ (as obsc. from 4) 6 6 i. 


Here also occurs in all the three classes the reduction of the 
original strong vowel (especially also the tone-lengthened or pretonic 
G é 0) to simple Sh*tcd mobile, 


Agreeably to the principles of § 26, the following changes 
occur :— 


1. A tone-long vowel is changed into the original or 
kindred short one, when a closed syllable loses the tone 
(§ 26, 5). Thus, when the tone is moved forwards, ‘hand is ° 
‘Tr, as Ma hand of God; 32 son, JraNqa son of the king; 
b5 a whole, DyTSD the whole-of-the-people; also when the tone 
is moved backwards, e. g. pp:, Dp; 7s", Jos. So also, when 
an open syllable with a tone-long vowel becomes by inflection 
a closed one, e. g. "BO book, “HO my book; BID sanctuary, 
"Ep my sanctuary. In these cases Séré (€) passes over in‘o 
Chiréq (1) or S‘ghdl (é), Cholém (6) into Qamés- nates (6). But 
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when a closed syllable with a long vowel becomes a sharpened 
one, i. e. ending with a doubled consonant, Sevé is changed 
back into Chirég, and Chélém into Qibbis, as Ox mother, "ZN 
my mother; ph statute, plur. S°pn. 


2. On the contrary, a short vowel is changed into a corre- 
sponding long one,— 

a) When a closed syllable, in which it stands, becomes an 
open one, 1. e. when the word receives an accession 
beginning with a vowel, to which the final consonant of 
the closed syllable is attached, as Sup, iiup he has 

_ killed him; "rinse my mare from Mow = Mer. 

vb) When a syllable, which should be sharpened by Daghé'sh 
forté, has a guttural or for its final consonant (see § 22,1), 
or stands at the end of a word (see § 20, 3, a). 

c) When it meets with a Yeeble consonant (according to | 
§ 23, 1, 2, § 24, 2), as xx for xx he has found, for the 
&, losing its value as a consonant, loses also the power 
to close a syllable, and the open syllable demands a long 
vowel. 

d) When the syllable is in pause, i. e. is the tone-syllable of 
the last word in a sentence or clause (§ 29, 4). 


3. When a word increases at the end, and the tone is at 
the same time shifted forward, full vowels (long and short) 
may, according to the division of syllables, either pass over 
into a half-vowel (vocal Sh*wd), or may even be entirely 
dropped, so that only the syllable-divider (silent Sh‘md) 
supplies their place; e. g. the first is the case in p@ (name), 
pl. mind, which become "ed (my name), and prio (their 
names); the second in m3"3 (blessing), constr. nsn2. Whether 
the full vowel remains, or is changed into a half-vowel, or 
is altogether dropped (03, 7; ot, "7¢), and which of the 
two vowels disappears in two guccecive syllables, must be 
determined by the nature of the word; but in general it may 
be said, that in the inflection of nouns the first vowel is 
mostly shortened in this manner, while the second, when it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable (as a pretonic 
vowel), remains, as “p> (dear), fem. mp. yqard’; in the in- 
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flection of verbs, the second, as "p21 (he was dear), fem. 7p" 
yag‘rad. Thus we have a half-vowel in place of — 


a) Qa'més and Séré in the first syllable (principally in the 
inflection of nouns), as "33 word, plur. pas; di73 great, 
fem. M5533; 25> heart, °325 my heart; 310m she will return, 
npn they (fem.) will return. 


d) The short or merely tone-long vowels a, e, 0, in the last 
syllable, especially in the inflection of verbs, e. g. Sup, 
fem. T2ap galtld’; Sup, plur. pvp qo{sli'm; Sup’, up? 
yigitld. The S*ghél as a helping vowel is entirely rejected 
(becomes silent Sh*w4), e.g. 7>%(grdt. 75%), a>. If there 
be no shifting of the tone, the vowel will remain notwith- 
standing the lengthening of the word, as 3%», 12107; don, 
neign- | 


Where the tone is advanced two places or syllables, both 
the vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, so that 
the first becomes % and the second becomes Sh‘wd. From 
45 we have in the plur. pyAa5, and with a grave suffix (i. e. 
one that always has a strong accent) this becomes ons 
their words (comp. § 28, 1). On the shortening of 4 into i, 
see especially in Rem. 3, below. 


Some other vowel changes, chiefly also with respect to 
quantity, are exhibited in the following remarks :— 


Rem. 1. The diphthonval 4 6 (from at), as also the 6 derived from 
the firm @ (§ 9, 10, 2), is longer than 1%, and therefore, when the tone 
is moved forward, the former is often shortened into the latter; e. g. 
pip, mraiz2 (see Paradigm M. Niph.); oirg flight, fem. now, with 
suff. 90339; pine sweet, fem. MPIMD, The 3 stands sometimes even in 
a sharpened syllable, as in MD Ps. 102, 5, cb Jer. 31, 34, "B3Mm Ez. 20, 18, 
ah. Judg. 16, 29. Nearly the same relation exists between diphthongal 
a— é@ and long "— ?; see examples in § 75, 2. 


NB. On the contrary, 1 @ is shortened into 6, which in the tone- 
syllable appears as a tone-long 6 (Cholém), but on the removal of the 
tone it becomes again 6 (Qamés- chafiiph), as paps (he will rise), cis 
(jussive, let him rise), cp. (and he rose), see Parad. M. Qal. 80 also 
"— becomes a tone-long ‘Séré (é), as OY" (he will set up), pen (let him 
set up), and in the absence of the tone, "st ‘ghol (€), as in seth (and he 
set up); see Parad. M. Hipli‘il. 

ge 
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2. From a Pé'thdch (d) in a closed syllable there arises a Seghél (é), 
acc. to § 9, 3, through an obscuring of the sound: 


2) in a closed antepenult, e. g. WAN (pr. n.) for VVIR; also in a closed pe- 
nult, e. g. yt, and in a loosely closed penult, e.g. DIV your hand for 
DIN. The influence of surrounding consonants affects all these cases ; ; in 
DIT: is seen the tendency to assimilate the vowels. 


6) regularly before a guttural with Qamés when Daghésh forté igs wanting 
(unless Pdthich must be lengthened into Qamé); e. g. YTS his brothers for 
VON; WD folse for WD; Ni) the living (with art. 7) and so always be- 
fore n. Before 1 and y Seghdl stands only on the 2d syll. before the 
tone; e.g. D* stare the mountains ; py the misdeed; immediately before the 
tone Pathach j is ‘lengthened into (pretonic) Qameés, e. g. WT, DY. Before 
® and 7 (§ 22, 1, 5) occurs the lengthening of Pathach to Qames, e. g. INT 
the father, pl. MINT; WRIT the head, pl. DWRIN (exception mW mountain- 
ward Gen. 14, 10 in accented syllable for TAH; WIA prop. n. for 
WWIII"); on 1) instead of the interrogative 7 (ny v: § 100 4: on 11) for 
TD (1D) § 37,1. Finally here also belongs in part JOB, Ex. 33, 3 for 
JOIN through omission of Daghesh. 

c) in the first class of the so-called segholate forms, when a helping 
vowel is inserted after the 2nd cons. (§ 28, 4); thus from 3-3 with 
helping Séghil, 32D (Arab. kelb, and the LXX, Medyroedey for 
PIL"229), nv with helping Pathdch, mas. Thus in verbal forms like 

33 (Jussive of the Hiph. of m>3) with a helping S¢ghél for 23%. 


3. In a closed syllable, which loses the tone, d@ is often attenuated 
into 7, e.g. a) with firm closing: 39 his measure for i7> (sharpened) ; 
spas I have begotten, sets I have begotten thee;) of. Ez. 88, aes 
Lev. 11, 44; 5) with a loose closing: 6203 your blood for tsz3; so 
with numerous segholates forms (grdf. bap) e. g. "F7¥ for — oes 
constr. st. pl. of 123 (723). 


4. The S&, ghd arises, not only in the cases given above, in Rem. 1 
and 2, but also— 


@) From the obscuring in isolated cases of @ (Qamés) final ("5— for N—): 
Ps. 20, 4, Is. 59, 5, 1 Sam. 28, 15. 


b) Even from the obscuring of &, as DAN (you) from the original "dttum 
(Arab. ’dntiim), see § 32, Rem. 5 and 7; wm> (fo them) from the original 
(also Arab.) lahum. Comp. § 8, Third Class of vowels, p. 35. 


5. Among the Chatephs (—) counts for shorter and lighter than 
(—), and the group (——) than (——), e. g. B5N Edom, but "ote 
Edomite; mar (meth) truth, “Mos his truth; cby2 hidden, plur. prota; 
AIST, “ATISIT. 





1 Analogous to this attenuating of @ into %, is the Latin tango, attingo; 
laxus. prolixus; and to that of @ into é (in Rem. 2), the Latin cargo, decerpo; 
Spargo, couspergo. 


ei en, ss 
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§ 98. 
RISE OF NEW VOWELS AND SYLLABLES. 


1. When a word begins with a so-called Appoggiatura 
(§ 26, 4), i.e. with a consonant which has a vocal Sh°wa, and 
there comes another consonant with Sh°wa before it, then this 
latter receives, instead of the Sh°wa, an ordinary short vowel. 
This vowel is almost always i (Chi’rég). In most cases this 
is probably a weakened 4 (Pathdch), and not a mere auxiliary 
vowel. In other cases analogy may have led to the choice of 
the %. Thus the prefixes 3, 5, 5, before a consonant with (—) 
_ become 3, 9, >, & g. "BS, H3, "HS; MAMA. (from ‘73 ac- 
cording to § 24, 1, a); the same with Waw copulative aa 
for ‘my. This eciraton of the original vowel i. e. of @ (or 
i weakened from @) occurs frequently in certain appoggiatura 
in the formation of verbs which elsewhere (that is to say be- 
fore consonants with a firm vowel) are pronounced simply 
with Sh‘nd, At times the first appoggiatura after the resto- 
ration of the short vowel combines with the second into a 
firmly closed syllable, as 5p:> /in-pol Num. 14, 3, in isolated 
cases also with 3: "51> Jer. 17, 2. 


2. When the second of the two consonants is » guttural 
with composite Sh*nd, then the first takes, instead of the 
simple Sh°wa, the short vowel with which the other is com- 
pounded, so that we obtain the groups ——, ——, —— e.g. 
“ONE as, Tard for to serve, 52x for to eat, somb for sickness, 
for TENE, na, 2aNd, WM. The new vowel has Meéthégh, 
according to § 16, 2, a. Sometimes also a fully closed syllable 
is formed. In such a case the consonant of the half-syllable 
retains the short vowel which belonged to the suppressed 
Chaléph, e. g. aum2 for 3uM5; 7ON> (but also “éx5; and even 
“x51 Job 4, 2). In the verbs mn to be and mn to live a 
simple Sh‘wd vocal is maintained ‘under the gutturals after a 
prefix, e. g. mind fo be, and ‘mM and be ye! (comp. m7" 
and be thou! and mom) and live! with S¢ghé'l of the prefix, for 
nm) 
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3. By the same analogy a Chajféph (especially under a 
guttural) before a vocal Sh‘mwd, in the midst of a word is 
changed into the short vowel with which it is compounded, 
e. g. W099 yddmdhi for Way they will stand, 3pm 
nchéph kh # for 3Em? they have turned themselves, qbrB 
po bltkhd’ (thy work). Comp. § 26, 3, e. The division should 
be yd d-mdhii’, and the 2d d treated like helping — in “33. 


4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with 
two consonants (§ 10, 3, § 26, 7); yet only when the last of 
these is a consonant of strong sound, 9, Ps or an aspirate 
with its hard sound (tenuis), viz. 3, 5, J, 7, e&. g. ow? let him 
turn aside, pt™ and he caused to drink, Woup thou (fem.) hast 
killed, 33" and he wept, wm let him rule, 30™\ and he took 
captive. This harsh combination of letters i is, however, avoided 
in general by supplying between the two consonants a helping- 
vowel, which is mostly S¢ghé’l, but Pd’ thdch under gutturals,? 
and Chi'rég after 4, e. &- ba%1 and he revealed for 53, 378 let 
it increase for 34°, OIp sanctuary for Tp, SMS stream for ms, 
nnso° for nite thou f. hast sent, m3 house for m3. These 
helping- -vowels have not the tone, and they are dropped when- 


1 There is hardly an instance of a similar use of 4 and 5, which would 
fn that case likewise require Dazhé’sh. The use of §t°M in Prov. 80, 6 (shore 
tened from °F) is.the only exception, and in some MSS the * has not 
Daghe’sh here, but the omission is an error. 

2 With the exception, however, of the 8, as N7B wild ass, ROA fresh 
grass. E'sewhere the & loses its consonant power and is merely retained 
orthographically as in 2 sin, N"2 valley (also °3), NY (Job 15, 31 
Kethith %wv). 

3 In this form (§ 65, 2) Daghésh lené remains in the final Taw just as 
if no vowel preceded (§ 22, 2), in order to indicate that the helping Pa’ thach 
is not a full vowel but merely an orthographical indication of a hasty 
sound. (Accordingly al atal) thou hast taken is distinguished also in pro- 
nunciation from MOE? for to take.) The false epithet furtive given to this 
helping-vowel, in connection with the notion that such a vowel must be 
sounded before the consonant, caused the decided mistake, which long had 
its defenders, viz., that Firs should be read shaldacht; although such words 
as MTU, 573 wore suey correctly sounded shdchath, ndchdl: not nadcAl. 


Quite analogous is ‘TM yichad in Job 3, 6 (from MI") to rejoice, see § 75, 
Rem. & 4d). 
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ever the word increases at the end, as mma house-ward, "tp 
my sanctuary. 
These helping-vowels have inappropriately been called furtive, a 


term which should be restricted to the Pdthdch sounded before a final 
guttural, according to § 22, 2, 6. 


5. Full vowels rise out of simple Sh’wd also by reason of 
the Pause; see § 29, 4. 


§ 29. 
OF THE TONE AND ITS CHANGES; AND OF THE PAUSE. 


1. The principal tone, indicated by the accent (§ 15, 2), 
rests on the final syllable of most words, e. g. Sup, 23; 1535, 
pmscp, iSop, pap (and as the last four examples show, even 
on additions to the stem); less frequently on the penultima, 
as in qi9, Md°5 night, moDp, 120, Tp. 

Connected with the principal tone is Méthégh, a kind of 
secondary accent (§ 16, 2). Words which are united by Mdq- 
gé'ph with the following one (§ 16, 1), can have at the most 
& secondary tone. 

It is not necessary here to single out the words accented on the 
penultima (voces penacttae); for the sake, however, of calling attention 
to these words, they are chiefly marked in this book with —, put over 
the tone-syllable. 

In Arabic the tone is more on the penultima, and even on the 
antepenultima. The Aram. also accent mostly the penultima; and 
the Hebrew is pronounced thus, contrary to the accents, by the German 
and Polish Jews, e. g. R33 M"WNI, which they pronounce bréshis boro. 

2. The original tone of a word frequently shifts its place 
on account of changes in the word itself, or in its relation 
to other words. If the word is increased at the end, the 
tone is thrown forward (descendit) one or two syllables ac- 
cording to the length of the addition, as “33 word, DAD 
words, p3"137 your words; wp sanctuary, Do Ip sanctuaries; 
PSUp, anhbwp. On the effect of this in the changes of the 
vowels, see § 27, 1, 3. 


3. On the contrary, the original tone is shifted from the 
final syllable to the penultima (ascendit)—_ 
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a) When the syllable 4 (§ 49, 2) is prefixed to certain forms 
of the Imperfect, as aN” he will say, ek and he said; 

759 he will go, 33% and he went. 

tb) Forrhythmical reasons, when a monosyllabic word, or one 
with the tone on the Ist syllable follows, in order to avoid 
the concurrence of two tone-syllables.* This rhythmical 
shifting back of the tone ("inx 4102 retrogression as it is 
called by the Jewish grammarians) takes place however 
only on condition that the penult which now receives the 
accent, be an open syllable,—with long vowel,—while 
the last syllable, which loses the accent, must be an open 
one with a long vowel, or a closed one with a short vowel. 

Only Sé’ré can be kept in a closed unaccented ultima, but 

it is then, in correct editions, provided with a retarding 

Meéthégh in order to prevent its pronunciation as S‘ghd'l, 

e.g. Pp Wwa> Num. 24, 22. In other instances the shorte- 

ning into S‘ghé'l really takes place, e.g. D9 Dbin beating 

the anvil Is. 41, 7, for nob Sin, Gen. 1, 5, 3, 19, 4, 17, 

Job. 3, 3, 22, 28, Ps. 6, 11, 21, 2. 

c) In pause. See No. 4 below. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (letter 6) is avoided in another 
way, viz., by writing the words with Afdqqeph between them, in which 
case the first wholly loses the tone, as Bt~=M5") and he wrote there 
Josh. 8, 32. 

4. Very essential changes of the tone, and consequently 
of the vowels, are effected by the Pause. By this term is 
meant the strong accentuation of the tone-syllable of the 
word, which closes a verse or clause of a verse, where a 
great distinctive accent stands (Sillug, Athndach; also Olé weyéréd 
in poetical accentuation); apart from these principal pauses 
there also occur often pausal changes with smaller distinctives 
(espec. with Zageph-qutén, R°bia, Pazér, even with Tiphcha etc.) 
The changes are as follows:— 

a) When the syllable in pause has a short vowel, it becomes 
long; a8 SOP, SUP; HYD, DY; MoVp, Mop; wp (orig. form 


1 Even the prose of the Hebrews proceeds, according to the accentuation, 
in a kind of Iambic rhythm. That the authors of the system intended to secure 
this object is evident, particularly from the application of Méthégh, 
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“tp) conspiracy, “tp 2K. 11, 14; pur, Pry Jer. 22, 29. 
"a3 becomes in pause "2%. 

Yet sometimes the sharper d is intentionally retained in Pause, 
especially if the closing consonant has Daghe’sh forte implicitum, the 
vowel ‘thus being really sharpened e. g. ta Is. 8, 1 etc. but also else- 
where, e. g. 33, Gen. 49, 27. 

(4) When a full vowel in an accented final syllable has lost 
its tone and become Sh‘wd before an afformative, it is 
restored again in pause—if it was a short vowel—length- 
ened e. g. Sup fem. noup (qa{‘la) in pause mbop (qa{ala) ; 
Wed (Sim*u) pause: 39nd (from sing. 92d); MYDD, MRT; 
abops, sbup (sing. bp”). In segholate forms like om), 
""B (graf. "m2, "p) the orig. a@ returns at least as ac- 
cented Seghél, thus ‘m5, "B; orig. % as é, e. g. °EM, in 
pause "En; orig. 6 (iz) as 0, e. g. "2m (grdf. %2n), in pause 
sth. In analogy with forms like any etc. the shortened 
impf. “1 and "rm would become in pause "75 and "M5 (be- 
cause in the full forms like mm he will be, and mm he 
will live the Chi'réq is attenuated from orig. a). Here 
belongs also n2w the neck, in pause D2% (grdf. n20) and 
the pronoun "IN Z, in pause "3%, as well as the restoration 
of orig. d as é before the suff. 1, thou, thee e. g. A737 
thy word, in pause 443%; F770, in pause FANT" (on the 
other hand after the prepositions 3, 5, mx (Mk), Aa, Fs 
qm become in pause 73, 72, Jn). 

c) This tendency to place the tone on the penultima in pause 
shows itself, moreover, in several words, as "55x J, *238; 
max thou, MPX; MA now, MM; and in special cases, like 
> Ps. 37, 20 for 15>, and also 195 Job 6, 3 for 1, 
from M35. 


Of other influences of the pause we have still to mention 1) the 
transition of an é (lengthened from %) into the sharper d@ (v. supra. 
Remark to letter a) e. g. INT for mn Is. 18, 5; dop Is. 88, 9; "HT Gen. 
17, 14 etc. mostly before liquids or sibilants (yet also 3u7 Is. 42, 22 and 
without the pause 17 Lam. 3, 43), The pausal of 3534 (shor tened from 
T22) is 7322; comp. Lam. 3, 1 95*3; Judg. 19, 20 42m for 72m. 2) the 


1 Such a pause-syllable is sometimes strengthened further by doubling the 
following consonant, § 20, 2, ¢ 
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transition from @ into 2 in the ultima; so always in the expression 
3" pbis> (for 13) for ever and ever. 3) the pausal Qames of the Hithpael 
form (for Béré) e. g. EMM Job. 18, 8. for FNM. 4) the restoration of a 
vowel which had become Sh‘tcd to a pretonic vowel. e. g. Job. 21, 11 
{7p™ for FIP. 5) the restoration of the ° dropped from the end of 
the stem with its preceding vowel e. g. "3a, HN Is. Zl, 12 (for Se, 
wx, the latter word found thus also outside of the pause Is. 56, 9. 12); 
. Comp. Job. 12, 6 and the same occurrence even in a word before the 
pause Deut. 32, 37; Is. 21, 12. 6) The transition of 6 into pausal a; 
M7NW Is 7, 11, 80 far as it is a locative (from ORY) : "AIIW Gen. 43, 14 


(for AIDW) ; ty Gen. 49, 3; 0" Gen. 49, 27, perhaps also pw 1 Kings 
22, 34, Isaiah 59, 17. On the other hand, the regular pausal form YT. 


(except the usual imperf. ya) corresponds wholly with the perf. yan 
(see § 47, 3, Rem. 2.) 


Several other changes occasioned by the pause will be noticed farther 
on, when treating upon the inflections of verbs and nouns. | 

N.B. The supposition of Olshausen and others that the phenomena of 
the pause spring merely from liturgical considerations, i. e. “ to develope 
conveniently the musical value of the final accents by the aid of fuller 
forms’ at Divine service, is at variance with the fact that similar phe 
nomena may be observed even at the present day in the vulgar Arabic, 


where they can be based only upon rhythmical reasons of a general char- 
acter. 


PART SECOND. 


OF FORMS AND INFLECTIONS, OR THE 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 


§ 30. 


OF THE STEM-WORDS AND ROOTS (BILITERALS, TRI- 
LITERALS, QUADRILITERALS). 


1. The stem-words of the Hebrew and of the other Semitic 
languages have this peculiarity, that by far the most of them 
consist of three consonants, on which the meaning essentially 
depends, while its various modifications are expressed by 
changes in the vowels, e. g. pay he was deep, piad deep, pad 
depth, poy valley. Such a stem-word may be indifferently 
either a verb or a noun, and usually the language exhibits 
both together, as snr he has sown, 97% seed; DIN wise, BIN 
he was wise. Yet it is customary and of practical utuity 
for the beginner to consider the third pers. sing. mas. of the 
Perf. in Gal (i. e. one of the most simple forms of the verb), 
as the stem-word, and the other forms of both the verb and 
the noun (both substantive and adjective), together with 
most of the particles, as derived from it, e. g. pax he was 
righteous, pg righteousness, py1z righteous, etc. Sometimes 
the language, as handed down to us, exhibits only the verbal 
stem, without so simple a form for the cognate noun, as 5po 
to stone, pm3 to bray; and occasionally the noun is found 
without the corresponding verb-stem, e. g. 333 south, J3X 
stone. Yet it must be supposed that the language, as spoken, 
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often had the forms now wanting, since they still exist in 
several of the otherSemitic dialects, e. g. for jax the Arabic has 


the verb-stem ’dbind to become hard (for 333 Aram. n’gabh). 

Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem-word, i. e. the 
8. pers. sing. masc. of the Perf. in Qdl the root (ww), for which the 
Latin term radiz is often used; and hence the three consonants of the 
stem are called radical letters, in contradistinction from the servile (or 
formative) letters (viz. &, 3,4, °, 9, >, 5, 3, 5, @, A, forming the mne- 
monic expression 393% MWe Wm" Ethan, Moses and Caleb), which are 
added in the derivation and inflection of words.! We, however, employ 
the term roof in a different sensg, as explained here, in No. 8. 

2. Many etymologists give the name root to the three stem- 
consonants, viewed as vowelless and unpronounceablg, from which the 
stems for both the verbs and the nouns are developed, as in the vege- 
table kingdom (from which the figurative expression is taken) the 
stems grow out of the concealed root. Thus for example— 

Root: 35a (ruling in general). 

Verb-stem: 3>%2 he has reigned. Noun-stem: 32 king. 

This supposition of an unpronounceable root is, however, an abstraction, 
and the term root instead of stem is liable to mislead and it is better, 
at least for the historical mode of treatments, to consider the concrete 
verb (3. pers, sing. masc. Perf. Qdl) as the stem-word. 

3. These triliteral stems now generally form two syllables, as ber 
But among them are reckoned also such as have for their middle 
letter a 1, and by contraction (§ 24, 2, c) become one syllable, e. g. Bp 
for O'f; also, as a rule, stems whose second and third consonant are 
identical, e. g. "¥ with "7X. But the original forms were doubtless tri- 
syllabic, and became dissyllabic by dropping the final vowel, as dur 
from qdtdld (still so in Arab.); OP (O°) from gdicdmd (already dissyllabic 
in Arab. gdmd). 

2. The use of three consonants in the stems of the verbs 
and nouns is so prevalent a law in the Semitic languages, 
that sometimes there is a semblance of artificial effort to pre- 
serve the triliteral form (e. g. 5" for D5? in verbs 9“9). Even 
such monosyllabic nouns as might be deemed originally mono- 
syllables (viliteral roots), since they express the first, simplest, 
and commonest ideas, as 38 father, ON mother, me brother, 
show by inflection that they also are mutilations of a tri- 
literal stem. However the verbal stem has not been found 
for all such cases. 





1 See more in § 81, Rem. 1. 


———— Ee 
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3. Yet, on the other hand, stems with three consonants 
may be traced back to two consonants, which, in themselves 
unutterable are pronounced with a vowel between them and 
form a sort of root-syllable, to designate which grammarians 
use the sign VY, e. g. Y"15. Such root-syllables are called 
primary or biliteral roots. They are very easily distinguished 
when the stem has a feeble consonant, or the same consonant 
in the second and third place. Thus the stems 425, 77, x25, 
mos have all the meaning of to beat and to break in pieces, 
and the two stronger letters { dakh (comp. Eng. thwack, 
Sans. tag—=Otyetv, L. tago (tango) =E. touch) constitute the 
monosyllabic root. The augmentation into a stem may also 
take place however by the addition of a strong consonant, 
which may be either a sibilant, liquid or guttural. To such 
a monosyllabic root there often belongs a whole series of tri- 
literal stems, which have two radical letters and the funda- 
mental idea in common. 


Only a few examples of this sort:— 

From the root 7p, which imitates the sound of cutting, are derived 
immediately psp, MXP to cut off, and metaph. to decide, to judge (hence 
“xp Arab. gadhi, a judge); then 3¥p, SEP, “¥7, with the kindred signi- 
fications fo shear, to mow. Related to this is the syllable wp, Of, from 
which is derived bop to cut into, tiop and Mizp to pare. With a lingual 
instead of the sibilant Uf, IP; hence up to cut down, destroy, dup to 
hew down, to kill, hup to tear off, to pluck off, TIP to hew asunder, to 
split. A softer form of this radical syllable is 05; hence mO> and nodD 
to cut off, to shear off, O23 Syr. to sacrifice or to slay a victim. Still 
softer are 12 and 73; hence tia to mow, fo shear, mtn to hew stones, bY3, 
313, d3p, "33 to hew off, to cut off, to eat off, to graze; and so 773 to cut, 
x15 fo cut off; compare also 73, 433. With the change of the palatal 
for the guttural sound, 33m, 30m to hew stones or tvood, yn, msm to 
split, divide, yn arrow (s7%2), TI to sharpen, YIM arrow, lightning, 
also mim to see (comp. 59M, PAN, WIM, Wan, —oen, pan,—>on, con, Fon— 
wom, om in Ges. Lex.). 

The syllable om expresses the humming sound made with the 
mouth closed (p0w); hence Meh, chy (ex:), Arab. oman to hum, to 
buzz. To these add ema to be dumb; ant to become mute, to be 
astonished. 

The root-syllable 3", of which both letters have a trilling sound, 
means fo tremble, in the stemwords "9", ds", B37, Us; then it is ex- 
pressive of what causes thrilling motion or agitation, as thunder (B3%), 
the act of shattering or breaking in pteces (399, Y39). Comp. “0, dB. 
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See also what is said in the Heb. Lexicon about the root-syllables 
53 with the idea of elevation, curving upward (gibbous) "» to break; 3», 
m> to lick, to sip up, under the articles 333, "7p, 33>. 

From further consideration of this subject, the following obsere 
vations occur :— 


@) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are 


themselves mot in use. They merely represent the hidden germs 
(semina) of the stems which appear in the language. Yet the latter 
have, now and then, so short a form, that they exhibit only the ele- 
ments of the root itself, as om to be finished, Sp light. The determination 
of the root and its signification is of the highest importance to the 
lexicographer. Another much contested question is whether there has 
ever been a period in the development of the Semitic languages when 
merely bi-literal roots, either rigidly isolated or already augmented by 
inflection, have served for the communication of ideas. If so, it must 
have been ata stage in its progress, when the ideas conveyed were 
extremely few and elementary and the gradual enlargement of words 
was required by the influx of stronger shades of thought. No historicah 
evidence of such a transition has been clearly established. 


6) Many of these monosyllabic roots are imitations of natural sounds, and 


sometimes coincide with like-meaning roots of the Indo-Germanic stock 
(§ 1, 4); e. g. HER (comp. E. tap, thump, dump), toxtw (toTw), RBI 
bantu (papew) (comp. Welsh rhaf'=—G. Reif=E. rope=ribbon), b> 
xokantw (comp. E. club, clap). Of other roots it is evident that the 
Semitic linguistic instinct regarded them as onomatopoet'c, whilst the 
spirit of the Indo-Germanic Janguages refuses to accept them as imi- 
tations. 


e) The stems with hard, strong consonants are to be regarded, according 


to the general progress of language (§ 6, 4), as the oldest, while the 
feebler and softer consonants distinguish forms of a later period, which 
consequently are more frequently used for the derivative and meta- 
phorical significations; e. g. Map and m>: to be smooth, to be shorn, to 
be bald; and even M>3 to be bare. Comp. "YB and “t3, pny and priv, 
PSE and p>, p> and 159 (053), pps and 72%, and also the almost uni- 
versal softening of initial . and" In other instances however harder 
stems have been adopted at a later period from the Aramaic, (e. g. M3o, 
Hebr. myn). Sometimes the harder or softer sound is essential to the 
imitative character of the word, as db3 to roll (spoken of a ball, of the 
rolling of waves), but "73 more for a rough sound, as made in the act 
of scraping=catpw, cvpw, verro; so in axm to cut stones or wood, we 
find a stronger sound than in '¥5 fo cut grass, to mow. 


d) It appears also that those consonants, which resemble each other in 


strength or feebleness, are commonly associated in the formation of 
root-syllables, as pp, 02, ¥3, 32 (never V5, P4, 03, tp); PP, ta (seldom 
®); op, TG (not va). Barely if ever are the first two radicals the same 
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in the (triliteral) stem. The seeming exceptions come from the 
reduplication of the root, e. g. M™ Arab. 83N°5 or from other reasons. 
Comp. M33 in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants may be 
identical only in the so-called hollow stems (with middle 1 or"), e. g. 
73, y1x. On the contrary, the last two are very often the same (§ 67). 


e) The tendency to substitute smooth for harsh sounds (see letter c) is 
sometimes so great, that J, n, r, especially when used as middle stems 
letters, are even softened to vowels, as P>X, yaN (comp. O38) fo press, 
Bs, HAY, and many others. Comp. salvare, French sauver; calidus, Ital. 
caldo, in Naples caudo, French chaud; falsus, It. falso, in Calabria fauzu, 
French faux; and the pronunciation of the English words talk, walk. 
Comp. § 19, 5, Rem. 

f) The cases where the triliteral stems cannot safely be traced back 
to a biliteral root, may have arisen in part from a combination of 
two roots, by which were created corresponding expressions for compli- 
cated ideas, 

A fuller development of this active change in the primitive ele- 
ments of the language belongs to the Lexicon. 


4. To a secondary development (or later stage) of the 
language belong stem-words of four, and, in the case of 
nouns, even of five, consonants. These are, however, com- 
paratively far less frequent in Hebrew than in its sister dia- 
lects, especially Ethiopic. They spring from the extension 
of the triliteral stem. This extension of the form is effected 
in two ways:—a) by adding a fourth stem-letter ;— 0) in some 
cases probably by combining into one word two triliteral 
stems, by which process even quinqueliterals are formed. Such 
lengthened forms as arise from the mere repetition of one or 
two of the three stem-letters, as Snoop from yp, Joo from 
320, are not regarded as quadriliteral, but as variations in 
the so-called conjugation forms (§ 55). So likewise the few 





1 Letters which are not found associated as radicals are called incompae 
tible. They are chiefly such as too strongly resemble each other, as 4P, P43, 
52, 3B. Some letters, however, have been falsely considered tncompatible, as 
4, 9, which are found associated, e. g. in d3 and D2n, softened from the 
harsher forms "73, "77. Comp. ypanté¢ along with ypazony, dxtd& along 
with 5,300¢, and much that is analogous in Sanskrit. 
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words which are formed by prefixing 0, as nv flame (from 
amd), Aram. conj. Shiiph él an>0. 


Rem. on a). Some forms are made by the insertion particularly 
of Zand r between the first and second radicals; as COD, CON? to shear 
off, to eat off; DIIMWW= D> *%) sceptre (the form with " very frequent in 
Byr.); by the insertion of ¢ we have from ps1 to glow, nesty hot wind, 
aude tranquil (from }2NW) Job 21, 23, possibly also svabs from az but 
comp. Delitzsch in Is. 49, 21. Comp. the Aramaic biny to roll, as an 
expansion of the Pa’él conjugation (corresponding to the Hebrew Pi’ él) 
bsy. In Latin there is a corresponding strengthening of the stem; as 
findo, scindo, tundo, jungo (in Sanskr., Class, VII.) from fid, scid, oxecaw 
(=Eng. scatter), tud (=Eng. thud), jug (=Eng. yoke=Welsh tau). Ad- 
ditions are also made at the end, principally of 2 and m; as 4173 aze, 
from ™a to cut (comp. graze); 97D orchard, from 8°73; bya florcer- 
cup, from w3p cup; d3%M to hobble ‘which Ges. derived from 7 is by 
Dietrich referred to d:m with the insertion of 4, v. Lex. 


Rem. on b). 80 probably are compounded d7"Ex frog Ex. 8, 1 ff., 
and moun meadow-saffron (or crocus, comp. Delitzsch on Is. 35, 1) 
Cant. 2, 1, ‘although this explanation is not altogether certain. [Comp. 
Ges. Lex. 8th Ed. where SDE is not regarded as a compound but, 
according to Dietrich, a derivation from the Arabic form of the word 


(gd) as the older, and this from the usual stem expansion]. Many 

words of this class may prove to have been taken from other languages 

(§ 1. 4) and therefore not appropriately considered here. 

5. To a special class as derived from an earlier stage of 
the language, in which other laws prevailed, or from mutil- 
ations of already developed word-stems belong the pronouns. 
At all events their very irregular mode of formation requires 
a special treatment (§ 32). In like manner the interjections 
(§ 105), as an immediate imitation of natural sounds stand 
outside of existing formative laws.’ On the other hand all 
the so-called particles (adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions) 
have in Hebrew, arisen from the fully developed nominal- 
stem, although in some instances, on account of their very 
great abbreviations, the original form is no longer distinguish- 
able, see § 99. 





1 Comp. Hupfeld’s System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung und der 
damit zusammenhangenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung, in the Zeitachrift 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. I, 8. 124 ff 427 ff 
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§ 31. 
OF GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE. 


1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems, 
and their inflection, are effected in two ways:—a) internally 
by changes in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels;— 
b) externally by the addition of formative syllables before or 
after. On the other hand the expression of grammatical 
relations through separate words by periphrasis (as in ex- 
pressing the comparative degree and several relations of case), 
belongs rather to the syntax than to that part of grammar 
which treats of forms. 

The second mode of forming words, viz., by agglutination, which 
is exemplified in the Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more 
ancient of the two. Yet other languages, and particularly the Semitic, 
had early recourse also to the first mode, viz., internal modification of 
the stem, and in the period of their youthful vigour developed a 
strong tendency to follow this process; but in their later periods this 
tendency continually diminished in force, so that it became necessary 
to use syntactical circumlocution.—This is exemplified in the Greek 
(including the modern), and in the Latin with its branches (called 
the Romance dialects). 


2. Both methods of formation and inflection are found 
together in Hebrew. That which is effected by vowel changes 
exhibits considerable variety (Sup, Sup, S0p; SP, SwP, etc.). 
To this is joined in numerous cases the external formation 
(Supnn, Stpn, dvp2 etc.), and even the formative additions 
undergo, also often, the inner transformation, e. g. DUP, 
sopra. The addition of formative syllables occurs, as in 
almost all languages, in the formation of the persons of the 
verb, where also the import of these annexed syllables is 
still, for the most part, perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47); more- 
over, it occurs in the distinction of gender and number in 
the verb and the noun. Of case-endings, on the contrary, 
there appear in Hebrew only imperfect traces (§ 90). 
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CHAPTER L 
OF THE PRONOUN. 


§ 32. 
OF THE PERSONAL OR SEPARATE PRONOUN, 


1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronouns gee 
nerally) belongs to the oldest and simplest component parts 
of the language (§ 30, 5); and therefore it here claims our 
first attention, because it lies at the foundation of the in- 
flection of the verb (S§ 44, 47). 

2. The separate and primary forms of the personal pro- 
noun, which, as in Greek and Latin, serve to express more 
emphatically the subject-nominative, are the following: — 

Singular. Plural. 


1. com. “38x, in pause 358; y | ts Com.A2Me&, in pause WMER) 
"38, In pause "38 (23, p..3M3), (Ask) 


m.vins (AX) in p. mAAY m. DIN 
2. or mms thou; — r Mahe (MIAN; TAS, roa} . 
f. AS OMY, Pr.) p. PR moon(on), 73h |, 
‘ In an he, also it Ar st (3m, 39) Ze 
{hw she, also it 


The forms included in parentheses seldom occur. A complete view 
of these pronouns, with their shortened forms (suffixes), is given in 
Paradigm A at the begiuning of this Grammar, Comp. also § 121. 


REMARKS. 


I. First Person. 


1, The form "558 is less frequent than "98 which {is probably 
shortened from it. The former is found in the Phonician, Moabitic 
and Assyrian, but in no other kindred dialect;’ from the latter are 





1 In Phoenician and Moabite (§ 2, 2) it is "28%, without the ending *—, 
and in Punic anec (Plaut. Pon. 5, 1, 8) or ’anekh (Plauti Ponulus, 5. 2, 35, 
comp. Schréder, Phén. Sprache, 8. 143); in Assyrian, anakw. In ancient 
Egyptian, ANEK, Coptic anok, nok. 


eae eo ol ee Ee gg eT 
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formed the suffixes (§ 33). "598 prevails chiefly in the Pentateuch. In 
the Talmid "238 has almost entirely disappeared and in some later 
books wholly. The 6 is probably an obscuring of orig. a (comp. Aram. 
ape, Arab. ’dna). 

2. The formation of the plural in this and the following persons, 
though analogous with that of nouns, exhibits (as also in the pronoun 
of other languages) much that is peculiar and irregular. The short 
form 438, which resembles the suffix (§ 33), occurs only in Jer. 42, 6 
(K¢thibh). The form %2m} is found only six times; e. g. Num. 82, 32. 
{Gen. 42, 11 in pause 527M:). In the Mischna the form 5:8 alone appears; 
in Arab. nachnu is the standard form. 


8. The first person only is always of the common gender, because 
one that is present speaking needs not the distinction of gender, as 
does the second person addressed (in Greek, Latin, English etc., the 
distinction is omitted here also), and as the third person spoken of 
which needs it still more (but see Rem. 8). 


It. Second Person. 


4. The forms Mmx, MX, OMX, MINX, are contracted from MPy, eto, 
and the kindred dialects have still the nm before the m, Arab. dnta, f. 
Gnti thou, plur. adntum, f. antimna ye. In Syriac mx, fem. "FON is 
written, but both are pronounced af, in the Western Aramaic M38 stands 
for both genders. 


AX without ™ occurs only five times, e. g. Ps. 6, 4, and each time 
as A‘thilh with MAN as Qert. As the vowels of the text belong to the 
Q*ri (§ 17), the reading of the A°thibh may have been PX, as an ab- 
breviation from Mmx (acc. to Aram., see above), for MN actually serves 
twice for masc., as in Num. ll, 15, Deut. 5, 24, Ezek. 28, 14. 


The feminine form was originally pronounced "M&, as in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. This form is still found in seven instances as 
K*thibh (e. g. Judg. 17, 2, 1 K. 14, 2), and shows itself also in the 
corresponding personal ending of the verb (see § 44, Rem. 4), specially 
before suffixes ("}"H>Up § 59, 1, ¢). The final ¢ sound, however, was 
gradually given up (in Syriac also it was at length only written, not 
pronounced), and the " therefore dropped, so that the Jewish critics, 
even in those seven passages, place in the Qfri mx, the Shtwa of 
which stands in the punctuation of the text ("MN, § 17). The same 
final "— appears, moreover, in the rare forms of the suffix, "3—-, "3" 
(8$ 58, 91). 

5. The plurals Ohy, JAX (AN), are blunted forms (comp. 27, Rem. 4, b) 
of omy (Arab. dntiim, Aram. PMY, }P2N), and PRN or PRN (Arab. 
dntiinnd, Aram. j"P&, j"H28). Hence doubtless the fact that the suff. 
of the 2d pers. pl. perf. is added to the ending 3M (instead of OM or jm). 
wee is Gxa€ Acyopevov, being found only in Ez. 84, 31 (so Kimecai, 

q* 
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others {m&), and MIAN (for which M88 have also Tir) occurs only 
four times, viz., in Gen. 31, 6, Ez. 18, 11, 20, 34, 17 (13, 20 together 
with OMx for fem.). 


Ill. Third Person. 


6. At the end of xin AG and NN hi, the & seems to be only an 
orthographic finish for the long open syllable, as in &%5, R"P 9, (§ 23, 3, 
Rem. 3), yet the writing with & is constant in the separate pronoun, 
and NIM becomes 3M (but NW becomes %) only as a toneless suffix 
(§ 33, 1).4 (In Arab., as in Syr., they write 1M and °M but speak hiiaca, 
hia, hft, and hiya, hié). However this Arab. pronunciation alone 
would decide nothing, as the vowel complement may be derived from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the ' and °; but the Athiopic 
we té for NIN, yétt for NN, shows that originally the & indicated a vowel 
termination (comp. Noldcke, Ztschr. der DMG Bd. XX, 8. 459). 

The form 7 stands in K‘thibh in the Pentateuch (except in 11 
cases) also for the fem.& as if similar to the epicene use of "99 for boy 
and girl (see § 2, 5, Rem.). But the punctators, whenever it stands 
for N°", give it the pointing RW, and require it to be read RW (comp. 
§ 17).? 

7. The plural forms 6f (tram) and My (after pref. jn. 7M) are 
derived from 8iM and XT in the same manner as DMN from MAX. In 
Arab., where they are sounded him, hiinna, the obscure vowel-sound 
is retained, for which in Hebrew S‘gh0’l stands also in the suffixes 
tm and 39 (comp. § 27, Rem. 4, 6). The M—— in both forms (Mzm, 
mim) is of demonstrative nature, but without observable effect of the 
sense. In West Aram. (jam, ‘3m), Syr. hentin, Arab. htiim®, (archaist. 
for hum) and Ethiop. (¢omi) there is an 6 or @ appended, which 
appears in Hebrew in the poetical forms ‘9, “a-—, ‘o— (§ 58, 8, 
Rem. 1). In some passages 797 stands as feminine (Zech. 5, 11; Cant. 
6, 8; Ruth 1, 22). The quite anomalous BA 2 K. 9, 18 should prob- 
ably be read O75. 

8. The pronouns of the third person NIT, XT, GM, 5M, refer to 
things as well as persons. On their demonstrative meaning, see § 122, 1. 


1 In the inscription of Mésha‘’ (see § 2, 2), 8" stands for 8307 in line 6. 

2 Kautzsch does not accept the common opinion (v. Lex. 8th ed.) that 
this use of SM for 8 is an archaism,—since the epicene use a) lacks 
analogy in Sem. dialects, 8) is not in oldest texts outside the Pent., c) is wanting 
in the kindred text of Joshua, and since d) &"7 occurs 11 times (Gen. 88, 25 
together with N7),—but regards it as an orthographic peculiarity arising from. 
some revision of the text of the Pentateuch. He cites as deserving of con- 
sideration, the supposition of Levy that originally 8™ was written for both 
forms (as it is found on the Moabite stone, see note above) and was then en- 
larged into 8 without regard to gender.-—Ed. 
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§ $3. 
THE SUFFIX PRONOUN. 


1. The full forms of the personal pronoun (the separate 
pronouns), as given in the foregoing section, express only the 
nominative (but comp. § 134, 3): the accusative and genitive, 
on the contrary, are expressed mostly by shorter forms (or 
fragments) of them which are joined to the end of verbs, 
nouns, and particles (suffix pronouns, or usually suffixes); 
e. g. 2m (without accent) and § him and his (from yim he), thus 
pathy I have killed him, wnmtup or (with ahi contracted to 6) 

stp thou hast killed him, mutts and oid his horse. 

The same method occurs in all other Semitic tongues, as also in 
the Egyptian, Persian, Finn, Tartar and others; but in Greek, Latin 


and German, we find only slight traces of it, as Katyp ov for natyp 
¢p.00, Lat. eccum in Plautus for ecce eum, Germ. er gab’s for er gab es. 


2. As to the cases which these suffixes indicate, let it be 
remarked that— 


a) When joined to verbs, they denote the accusative (but 
comp. § 134, 4), as in smpmbup J have killed him. 

b) When joined to substantives, they denote the genitive 
(like zatyjo pov, pater ejus), and then serve as possessive 
pronouns, a8 "348 (abh-i’) my father, So7o his horse (an- 
swering to the Latin equus ejus or equus suus, comp. 
§ 137, 1, b). 

c) When joined to particles, they denote either the genitive 
or the accusative, according as the particle involves the 
meaning of a noun or a verb, e. g. "Ms (prop. my vicinity) 
with me, like Lat. mea causa, on the contrary 3:4 behold 
me, Lat. ecce me. 9393 literally interstitium mei “between me.” 


d) The Indo-Germanic dative and ablative of the pronoun 

are expressed by combining with the suffixes the pre- 
positions, that are signs of these cases (5 ¢o sign of the 
dative, 3 in, 7a from, § 102), as ‘ to Aim (Lat. ei and sibi), 
S in him, "30 /rom me. 
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3. The suffixes of the 2d person ("—, etc.) are formed 
with the & (and not ¢) sound, based on an exchange of these 
two sounds exemplified also elsewhere.’ 


So likewise in all the Semitic tongues; but in Ethiopic also the 
verbal form is gatalka (thou hast killed)=Heb. mdz 


Sit 


4, The suffix of the verb (the cai. and the suffix 
of the noun (the genitive), are mostly the same in form, but 
sometimes they differ, e. g. "s—- me, — my. 

Paradigm A at the beginning of this Grammar, gives a view of all 
the forms of the pronoun, both separate and suffix; fuller explanations 
about the stu/fix to the verb and the mode of attaching it to the verb 
will be found in §$ 58—61, about the suffix to the noun in § 91, about 
prepositions with suffixes in § 103, about adverbs with suff. in § 100, 5. 


§ 34, 
THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


1. Sing. m. mit? is Plur. com. m8 (rarely 5x) 
f. mst (ny, 17) ° these. 


1. The feminine form mst is (6 obse. fr. orig. @) for MNT (comp.NI=M1; 
for the feminine ending M, see § 80), and the forms ‘ft, M3, which are 
both of rare occurrence, come from PNt by dropping ™ In Ps, 182, 13 
‘3 is used as redat., v. Lex. For Mt is found Jer. 26, 6 in K¢thfih mnsgsn 
(with article and demonstrative %—). bx and MEN are plural by usage, 
and not by grammatical form. The former (5x) occurs only in the 
Pentateuch and then always with the article as xm and 1 Chr. 20, 8, 
(without ™). Both the singular and the plural is applicable to things as 
well as to persons. 

2. In connection with prepositions to represent the casus obdliqut 
m9 to this (m.) (cf. on y) § 102, 2, ¢), DN, ANID to this (f.), y) or | mr? 

to or for those, etc., cf. mi Vr pretium hujus, 1K. 21, 2. 





1 That a palatal (A) and lingual (t) are liable to be exchanged, is manifest 
from the speech of young children, who frequently confound them, as likkie for 
little. Obvious instances of this exchange are found in many languages, as Gr. 
$aiw =xaiw, Gr. ris = Aol. xis, Lat. guis, and in the Hebrew itself nny —— npy 
do drink. 

2In many languages the demonstratives begin with d, hence called the 
demonstrative sound, which is, however, interchanged with a sibilant (as in 
Heb. 1) or a rough breathing. Thus in Aram. 87, }1, [1, JT this, Arab. dh, 
ahi, adhd. 
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2. A secondary form ‘7 is used only in poetry. It stands 
mostly for the relative (like Eng. that for who), and serves 
alike for the sing. and plur. and for both genders, like 1tx 
(§ 36). Cf. § 136. 

Rem. 1. This pronoun receives the article (M3, Pam, NEN, Sen) 
according to the same rules as the adjectives, § 111, 2 and § 132, 1. 

2. Rarer secondary forms, with stronger demonstrative force, are 
niin Gen. 24, 65, 37,19; w¥m fem. Ez. 86, 35, and shortened 15m mase. 
in Judg. 6, 20, 1 Sam. 14, 1, 17, 26; but fem. in 2 K. 4, 25. In Arabic 
there is a corresponding form "Gllddhi, as relative pronoun. 

3. Also the personal pronouns of the 3d person often have a demon- 
strative force, see § 135, 1. Some other pronominal stems occur among 
the particles, § 99 — 105. 


8 35. 
THE ARTICLE. 


e 

1. By nature the article is a demonstrative pronoun, akin 
to the pronoun of the 3d person. It nowhere occurs in Hebrew 
as an independent word, but always in closest connection 
with the word before which it stands; and it usually takes 
the form -m, with a short sharp-spoken d@ and a doubling of 
the following consonant (by Daghe'sh forte), e. g. Ween the 
sun, N71 the river for "KT (see § 20, 3, b). 

2. When, however, the article (‘m) stands before a word 
beginning with a guttural, which (according to § 22, 1) cannot 
be doubled, then the short and sharp d@ (Pa’thach) is mostly 
heightened into @ (Qa’més) or é (Stghé1l). 

But to be more particular:— 

1) Before the weakest guttural x and before % (§ 22, 1 
and 5, comp. § 27, Rem. 2, b) the vowel of the article is 
always heightened into Qd’més, as ann the father, “nym the 
Other, ONT the mother, Oxn the man, "wn the light, DAN 
6 Ozd¢, 5997 the foot, pus earth becomes Pryn, Bkan the head, 
StI the evil-doer. 

2) For the other gutturals there occurs either a sharpened 
syllable (virtual doubling § 22, 1),—especially with m and n, 
less often with »— or the doubling is wholly omitted. In the 
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first case the article retains —, the syllable remaining virtu- 
ally closed; in the second, aie Pa'thach is either slightly 
lengthened to — or fully to —. The following cases are to 
be distinguished: — 


A) When the guttural is followed by any other vowel than 
a (—) or 6 (—), then—1) before the stronger nm and 4m, 
the aHiele regularly remains 7, as Ninn that, o-nn the 
month, in the force, but with some rare exceptions as 
in nn Gen. 6, 19, oven Is. 17, 8 and always In DN, 
mena, "nn those;—2) before » Pa’thich becomes gene- 
rally Qa’ més, as [9M the eye, WIM the city, “asm the 
servant, pl. ovat. (Exceptions in Is, 24, 2; 42, 18, 
Jer. 12,9; Prov. '2, 17; 2 Sam. 5, 6, 8; Isa. 65, 11). 


B) But when tho guttural is followed by 4 (—), then— 
1) before and 9 the article is always 4, provided it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable, else it is 7, 
e. g. DFT the people, "AM the mountain, PIN (in. pause), 
mann towards the mountain, on the contrary pYAN the 
mountains, yi9r the guilt;—2) before 4 the article is al- 
ways ™, without regard to the place of the tone, as =e) are, 
the wise, pin the strong, 3 the festival, “Tt the ‘live 
Lev. 16, 20; so also—3) before Mm, as {oP the sickness, 
morn the ‘months. On the contrary monn according 
to A, 1; also before y; OM DPN Ruth 21, 15. 


Gender and number, as in English and Welsh, have no 
influence on the form of the article. 


Rem. 1. The form of the Hebrew (also the Phenician) article 7 
seems to have originated from 5m, the 5 of which however has been 
constantly assimilated to the next letter (as in Mp* from nes", § 19, 2). 
This assimilation is to be accounted for from the enclitic nature of the 
article. In the Arabic it sounds 5X (pronounced hal by the modern 
Bedawin), the > of which is likewise assimilated, at least before all 
letters like 8 and ¢, and before J, n and r; e. g. ‘al-Qor'dn but ’as-sana 
(Bed. has-sana)= Heb. nit the year. The Arabic article itself occurs 
also in the Old Testament prob. in the Arabic name Ti0>x'Gen. 10, 26, 
in Duty 1 K. 10, 11, 12 (also pny 2 Ch. 2 7, 9, 10, 11) perhaps 


1D. H. Miiller in Ges. Worterbuch, lite Aufl. and Néldeke in Sitzungsber. 
der Berl. Akad. 1882, p. 1186, finds here the name of a God bx rather than the 
original article. 
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sandal wood (acc. to Ges. fr. Sansk. mocha, but comp. Lex. 11th ed.), 
and perhaps also in t73}5s ice, hail=th=3 (Arab. gibs) Ez. 18, 11, 13, 
88, 22, and perhaps also 03->X in Prov. 30, 31. 

2. When the prepositions 3, >, and the > of comparison (§ 102, 2, b) 
come before the article, the ™ is dropped by contraction, and the 
preposition’ takes its points (§ 19, 3, b, and § 23, 4), as D"Suia in the 
heaven for Dy2eMTa, by? to the people for BM, DVIND in the mountains, 
Exceptions appear almost exclusively in the later books (Ezr. Eccl. 
Neh. Chr.; yet comp. 1 Sam. 18, 21, Ps. 36, 6. Elsewhere e. g. 2 K. 7,12 
the Massora, in Q¢ré requires the Syncope). But in 8 places with >, 
the M remains in CID Gen. 39, 11, etc. but oftener without 5, as Di"D 
Gen. 25, 31, 33. But see 1 Sam. 18, 21, Ps. 86, 6.— With | (and), the 
#3 always remains, as DY) and the people, 


vv 


8. The words P7870. 3M, Dy, 12 always appear after the article 
with a long vowel Y URN, WIN, Inn, Opn, Van. 


§ 36, 
THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


The relative pronoun is the same for all genders and 
numbers, viz., \OX who, which. In the later books, (esp. Eccl. 
Lam. and the late Psalms) as well as in Canticles constantly 
and in Judges occasionally, instead of this full form we have ‘D 
{with the x elided and the " assimilated, § 19, 2, 3), more 
rarely -@ Judg. 5, 7, Cant. 1, 7, once & before x Judg. 6, 17 
(else w before gutturals), and before 7 even w? Keel. 8, 18, 
and according to some (e. g. Kimchi) also 2,22. On the mode 
of expressing the cases of the relative, see § 138, 1. 





+ The prep. |’), if prefixed before the article (as rarely happens, § 102, 1), 
does not take its place, but becomes 1), as in D’DWiI) in 2 Ch. 7, 1, for the 
usual nen }2 from the heavens. 

?In Pheenician the full form WR does not occur, but W, esp. in the later 
Ph. (Plaut. Pen.) pronounced sa, su, si, and UN (pron. asse = UR, esse but also 
as, es, is, us, ys), Schrdder’s Phon. Sprache, p. 162-66. Comp. above in § 2, 7. 
Also in modern Hebrew the *W has become quiet predominant. 
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§ 37. 
THE INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. The interrogative pronoun (about persons) is "%% who? 


and (about things) m9 what? 


According to Olshausen MQ what? was originally 70, which in 
close connection (v. below) was assimilated with the following con- 
sonant. The forms ‘M2, ‘% etc. (with Daghe'sh forté conj.) can however 
be sufficiently explained from the close uttering of the words. It 
should be further remarked that a) in closest connection stands "i9 
mad with Maqqée'ph and Daghe'sh forté conjunctive (§ 20, 2) as Ge7I79 
what to thee? and even in one word, as D250 tohat to you? Is. 8, 15. 
mi what is this? Ex. 4, 2;—b) before gutturals in close connection 
with Mdqqéph or a conjunctive accent it either likewise receives 
Pa thich with the Daghé’sh implied in the guttural (§ 22, 1)— 80 espe- 
cially before ™, and (Gen. 31, 36, Job 21, 21) before M,—or the doubling 
is wholly omitted. In the latter case either & is lengthened into Qa més 
comp. § 35, 1,—s80 always before Nand ",—or only slightly lengthened 
into S%gh6'l, especially before 9, Mm, % (before M however also M9). The 
omission of the implied doubling also occurs, as a rule, with the hard 
gutturals, when they have no Qa'més and then it stands M9 or M2 the 
latter especially before m, 9 when Mdqqgé ph follows. The longer forms 
hy and Ny also remain before non-gutturals if the connection does not 
take place through Mdqqgé'ph, but by a simple conj. accent. Asa rule 
then M9 stands, but, by a wider separation from the chief tone we have 
also m9 Is. 1, 5. Ps. 4, 3 (upon 9 in the combination 23, MD and 
even nas 1 Sam. 1, 8, comp. § 102, 2, d). ¢) in great pause MQ stands 
without exception, also generally with smaller distincttvi, and almost 
always before gutturals (M2 in very rare cases only). On the other 
hand M9 stands also occasionally before letters that are not guttural, 

as “34 Sip ng what voice, etc.? 1 Sam. 4, 6, 2 K.1, 7, but only when 
the tone of the clause is far removed from the word; moreover, in the 
form M33, MB (see under MQ in the Heb. Lexicon). 


2. Both "9 and 9 occur also as indefinite pronouns, in 


the sense of whoever, whatever; see § 137, 3. 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE VERB 


§ 88. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


1. The verb is, in the Hebrew, the most elaborated part 
of speech as to inflection, and also the most important, inas- 
much as it mostly contains the word-stem (§ 30), and its 
various modifications are, to a great extent, the basis for 
the forms of the other parts of speech. 


2. Verbal stems are either original or derived. They 
may be divided, in respect to their origin, into three 
classes,— 

a) Primitives, representing the simple stem, e. g. 720 to 
reign. 

b) Verbal derivatives, those derived from primitives, e. g. 
pix to justify, prnxn to justify one’s self, from pix to be 
just; usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

ce) Denominatives, those derived from nouns (both primitive 
and derivative), e. g. 5x and 5m to pitch a tent, from 
SmR tent; Mew to take root and tO to root out, from 
UID a root. 

The noun, from which the denominative verb comes, is in most 
eases itself derivative; though the meaning shows that the orig. stem 
is neminal and not verbal, e. g. {22 to be twohite, hence N72> a brick, 
and hence again j3> to make bricks; from n33 to be prolific comes 
33 @ fish, and hence again 355 to fish, 


§ 39. 


1. The 3d person singular of the Perfect, in the simple 
form of the primitive verbs (i. e. in Qal, see No. 4) is generally 
regarded as the stem or ground-form of the verb, as Sup he 
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has killed, 42> he was heavy, Fop he was little." From this are 
derived the other persons of the Perfect, and also the Purti- 
ciple. Another stem-form, more simple still, 1s the Infinitive, 
as Sop, also Sup, with which the Jmperative and the Imperfect 
(see § 47) connect themselves. 

Both groundforms contain the idea of a noun (§ 44, 1) and both 
have therefore this analogy in noun forms, More closely consideved the 
second ground-form, which is generally monosyllabic (Arab. qdtl, qitl, 
gutl) may be called the abstract, and the first, consisting of two syle 
lables (Arab. gdtdld, gdlild, qdtild), the concrete. The same analogy 
prevails in the division of nouns into abstract and concrete. 

In verbs whose second radical is 5, the full stem appears only in 
the Infinitive form which is accordingly adopted to represent the verb; 
e. g. Inf. 313 to turn, of which the 3d person Perf. is 33 he turned; 
also most stems with middle 9, e. g. 4°" to jucge.. 

2. From the simple form of the primitives, viz., Odi, are 
formed, according to an unvarying analogy in all verbs, the 
verbal derivatives, each distinguished by a specific change in 
the form of the stem, with a corresponding definite change in 
its signification (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative; 
reflexive, reciprocal, partly with corresponding passive forms); 
e. g. ‘T0 to learn, “D> 10 cause to learn, to teach; 32 to lie, 
3207 to cause to lie, to lay; DED to judge, Dsts to contend tn 
judgment, to litigate. In other. languages such words are 
regarded as new, derivative verbs, e. g. G. fallen, fillen=E. to 
fall, to fell, G. trinken, trénken=¥.. drink, drench, L. lactére 
(to suck), lacture (to give suck); jacére (to throw), jacére (to 
lie down); ytvopat, ysvvaw. But in Hebrew, where these 
formations are incomparably more regular than (e. g.) in the 
German, Latin and Greck, they are usually called, since the 
time of Reuchlin, conjugations* (the Heb. grammarians call 
them poy73a 1. e. formations, more correctly species) of the 
primitive form, and both in the grammar and lexicon are 
always treated of in connection, as parts of the same verb. 





1 For brevity’s sake the sense of the Heb. stem is expressed in the Infini- 
tive, in most of our grammars and lexicons, thus 792 to learn, prop. he hae 
learned. 

2 The term conjugation must therefore be taken here in a totally different 
sense from what it bears in Greek and Latin grammar. 
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8. The changes of the primitive form consist partly in 
varying its vowels, and doubling the middle consonant (Sup, 
SWE; Scip, Stip); comp. G. liegen, legen; fallen, fallen. E. to 
lie, to lay; to fall, to fell; partly in the repetition of one or 
two stem consonants 55yp, So>up and finally in the addition 
of formative letters or syllables (Sup2, comp. E. to speak, to 
bespeak; to count, to recount; to bid, to forbid), to which some- 
times the first is united, as Sapmn. Comp. § 31, 2. 

In the Aramzan this is effected less by the change of vowels than 
by the addition of formative syllables; so that, for instance, all the 
passives are formed as reflexives by the prefix syllable MX, M&% The 
Arabic is rich in both methods, while the Hebrew holds also here the 
middle place (§ 1,6). 

4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement 
of these so-called conjugations. The common practice, how- 
ever, of giving to them still the old technical designations, 
prevents any error. The simple form is called Qdi (5p light, 
because it has no formative additions); the others (a™95 
heavy, because weighted as it were with formative additions) 
take their names from the Paradigm (or pattern) used by the 
old Jewish grammarians, viz. 5yg he has done.’ Several of 
them have passives which distinguish themselves from their 
actives by more obscure vowels. The most common conjuga- 
tions (including QYd/ and the passives) are the seven following; 
but only a few verbs exhibit them all:— 


Active. Passive. 
1. Qal, Sup to Kill. | (wanting) 
2. Niph a1, Sp to kill one’s self; also passive.” 





3 This verb, on account of the guttural which it contains, is unsuitable 
for a Paradigm, and has been exchanged by some for 7B, which has this 
advantage, that all its conjugations are actually in use in the Old Testament, 
but the disadvantage, that there is some indistinctness in the pronunciation of 
some of its forms, as in np, Crips. The Paradigm >2F, in commen use 
since the time of Danz, obviates this inconvenience, and is especially adapted 
to the comparative treatment of the Semitic languages, inasmuch as it is found 
with a slight change (Arab. and Ethiop. dmP) in them all. In Hebrew, it is 
true, it occurs only a few times in Qal, and that only in poetry; yet it may 
be retaine:l as a fype or model sanctioned by usage, 

2 Comp. § 51, 2 d. 
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Active. Passive. 
8. Pi‘al, bmp fo massacre. 4. Pua’, DUP. 
5. Hiphil, ‘Supn to cause to kill. 6. Hoph'a'l, ype. 
7. Hithp’ é'l, bopmin to Kill one’s self. — (Hothp4 al, ’wpmn.) 


There are several other less frequent conjugations, of which 
some, however, are more common than these in the kindred 
languages; and in the weak (see § 41) or irregular verb in 
Hebrew they sometimes take the place of the usual con- 
jugations (§ 55). 

In Arabic there is a greater variety of forms, and their arrange- 
ment is more appropriate. Arranged after the Arabic manner, the 
Hebrew conjugations would stand thus:—1. Qdl. 2. Prél and Pid. 
8. Po'@l and Po'a’l (§ 55,1). 4. Hiphtl and Hodph dl. 5. Hithpd et. 
and Hothpd d/l. 6. Hithpo'el (8 55, 1). 7 Niph'dl 8. Hithpd él (§ 54, 
Rem. 2). 9. Pil’él (§ 55,2). The more appropriate division is into three 
classes:—1. The intensive Pre’, with the analogous form Hithp&él;— 
2. The causative Hiph il, and its analogous forms Shdph él, Tiph'él;— 
8. The reflexive and passive Niph di 


§ 40. 


1. It is chiefly from these conjugations or derivative forms, 
that the Hebrew verb obtains a certain affluence and com- 
pass. In moods and tenses however it is poor, having only two 
tenses, the Perfect (or Preterite) and the Imperfect (or Future),' 
besides an Jmperative, (active) an Infinilive (with two forms), 
and a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and rela- 
tive, are expressed either by these forms alone (hence the 
diversity in the senses of the same form, §§ 106-112), or by 
syntactical combination. The Jussive and the Optative are 
partly indicated by expressive modifications of the Imperfect 
(see § 48). 





1 The terms Preterite and Future formerly used to designate the relations of 
tense in the Hebrew verb are manifcstly inadequate to convey a just view of the 
Semitic idea of time, and are therefore replaced in this grammar by the terms 
Perfect and Imperfect. These latter designations, however, must be taken in a 
much more comprehensive sense than is attached to them by English or classica} 
grammarians. Comp. note?! to § 47 (p. 118) and §§ 106-112.— Ep. 
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2. In the inflection of the Perf. and Impf. as to the per- 
sons, the Hebrew differs from the Western languages, since 
it has distinct forms for both genders (in most instances), 
Just as in the personal pronoun, by whose incorporation with the 
verb-stem the personal inflection of these tenses is formed. 


As a preliminary view for the beginner, we exhibit here 
in a Table the formative syllables (afformatives and preforma- 
tives) of both tenses. Fuller information concerning them will 
be found in §§ 44—47, in connection with the Paradigms. 


Perfect. 

Sing. Plur. 
3 m. °° e e 8 ¢. 3 © 0 
3 f. I—- — he le 
2 m. s) e e ° 2 Mm. Dr e ° e 
2f, Mie 6 e 2f6 JA - 6 
le. Tl 6 ec he 1 ¢. WM «© «© « 

Imperfecad. 

Sing. Plur, 
3 m. a | 3m 4% . 2. . % 
3 f. eo eo 6 A 8f, 71 2. 2... A 
2 m. oe ee - 2m 4 2. 2. . PR 
2f, %- «© « « A 2f. 7 «© 2. . RP 
le. e ce « 8 le. °e e e 9 


§ 41. 


The general analogy in the inflection of verbs, which ig 
normally exhibited in the stems with strong and firm con- 
sonants, holds good for all verbs; and the deviations which 
occur from this model of the strong or regular verb, are only 
modifications owing to the peculiar nature and the feebleness. 
of many consonants, viz.— 

a) When one of the stem-letters or radicals is a guttural, 
which occasions various vowel (not consonant) changes, 

according to § 22 (guétural verb, §§ 62—65) 
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b) When a stem-letter disappears by assimilation (§ 19, 2) 
or contraction (contracted verb, §§ 66, 67), as in B33, 339. 

c) When one of the radicals is a feeble letter (§§ 23, 24), 
so that many changes appear through its commutation, 
omission or quiescence (quiescent or feeble verb, §§ 68—75), 
as in 30°, Dip, ND, M13. 

NB. The letters of the old Paradigm yp are used in naming the 
letters of the stem, B denoting the first radical, 9 the second, and > 
the third. Hence the expressions, ter) X"B for a verb whose first radie 
cal is & (prime radicalis &); verb "> for one whose third radical is 4 


(tertia : radicalis 5); verb 1 9 for one whose sccond letter is 9 (medie radicalis); 
ver) 3°9 (3 doubled) for one whose second and third radicals are the same 


(media radicalis geminata). 


i. THE STRONG VERB. 
Paradigm B. 
E.G. 5zp to kill, 12> to be heavy, {=p to be small, 
§ 42. 


As the rules for the inflection of the strong or regular verb apply, 
with only occasional modifications, to all the weak or irregular verbs, 
it will be most convenient, and at the same time set the subject in the 
clearest light to the learner, if while treating of the former, we present 
whatever belongs to the general analogy of the verb. 

Paradigm B (together with the above Table of the formative 
syllables in § 40, 2) exhibits a complete view of the usual and normal 
forms. Full explanations are given in the following paragraphs 
(§§ 43—55), where every subject is elucidated on its first occurrence; 
thus, under Qdl the inflections of the Perfect, and of the Imperfect 
with its modifications, are minutely explained with reference also te 
the other conjugations; and under the strong verb are given the forms 
and significations of conjugations which apply also to the weak, ete. 


A. THE PURE STEM, OR QAL. 


§ 43. 
ITS FORM AND SIGNIFICATION. 


The common form of the 3d person Perf. in Q&l is dep, 
with a short d (Pa’thdch) in the second syllable, especially in 
transilive verbs. There is also a form with é (Sé'ré), and 
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another with 6 (Chd’lém), in the second syllable; the two 
latter are usually found with intransitive meaning, and serve 
for expressing states and qualities, e. g. Sap to be heavy, FOP 
to be small. Sometimes the transitive meaning is distin- 
guished from the intransitive of the same stem by the aid of 
vocalization, as Nba fo fill (Est. 7, 5), nba to be full (comp. 
§ 47, Rem. 2); but also with the same (intrans.) sense for 
both forms, as snp and ap fo approach. 


In Paradigm B a verb middle A, a verb middle E and a verbd 
sniddle O are given side by side. The second example "35 shows, at 
the same time, the effect of inflection in the setting of Daghe’sh lené. 


Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal one, 
and hence the distinction between the transitive and intransitive? 
meaning depends on it. The Qd’mis of the first syllable is lengthened 
from original d (comp. Arab. gdldld) but it can be maintained in Hebrew 
only before the tone,—or at most with the secondary tone or Methégh—; 
in other places, like all so-called pretonic vowels (a, é) it becomes vocal 
Bh*w& on the shifting of the tone, as M207. In Aramean it wholly 
disappears in the root itself, as 5z7>=Heb. "be. 


2. Examples of denominatives in Qil:—"eM to cover with pitch, 
from "3" pitch; M22 to salt, from M29 salt, v. § 38, 2, ¢. 


§ 44. 
PERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION, 


1. The inflection of the Perfect, in respect to person, 
number and gender, is effected by the addition of fragments 
of the personal pronouns and signs of 3 fem. sing. and 3 pl. 
(afformatives) to the end of the ground-form, which expresses 
the predicate idea. In explaining this connection, we may treat 
the ground-form as a participle’? or a verbal adjective, but ex- 





1 The intransitive forms are in Arabic qatild, qatulad; consequently, in 
Webrew (a‘ter rejecting the closing vowel) % in the accented syllable is ree 
gularly lengthened to @, & to o. 

2 On the intimate connection between the Perfect and the Participle or 
verbal adjective, see what has been already said in § 39, 1. In intransitive 
verbs they have the tame form, as nbc he was full, and full; j= he was 
small, and small. In transitive verbs the participle presents, indeed, a different 
form (=>), but yet with =27 may be compared the nominal form zp, though 
generally it is expressive of quality, as B=" wise, = 1 gold (§ 84, 1). 
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pressing by itself the 3d pers. sing. masc. Perfect; as Sup he 
has killed, n-zap thou hast killed (as it were Killing-thou, or 
killer-thou, @ killer wast thou, mmx Sop), NS he was fearing, 
pret fearing were ye (for (OFX NT). In the second pers. sing. 
and pl. this is readily seen as well as in 5np me have killed 
for x Sop. In the frst person sing. "n>up we have °m, which 
probably by virtue of an eachange of 5 for m (comp. § 33, 3) 
has come directly from 35x.’ In the third person, n— (origin- 
ally m—, comp. Rem. 4) j is a mark of the feminine (as in the 
noun § 80, 2:, and 4 (orig. 73, as still in Deut. 8, 3, 16, Is. 26, 
16; comp. und as termination of the masc. pl. of nouns in 


written Arabic) is a sign of the plural. 

In the Indo-Germanic tongues, the personal inflections originated 
in the same manner, by appending pronominal forms, as is shown in 
Sanscrit and Greek; e. g. from the stem, as (to be) Sans. asmi, el, 
Doric éppt (for éop!) Iam, where the ending pt belongs to pot and 
pe; Sans. asi, Dor. écof thou art, where at is identical with ob; Sans. 
asti, ésti he is, where ti answers to the pronoun 79, etc. 


2. The characteristic Pa’thdch of the second syllable be- 
comes Shewd before an afformative beginning with a vowel, 
because it then would stand in an open syllable (thus mic CPs 
eps but in pause mb cp, bi =p)! Before an afformative begin- 
ning with a consonant, the Pa théch yemains in the tone syl- 
lable cmbi ip mrup: moyp, 435 Ep ; In pause moe 2p ete.) as well 
as before it. In the latter case howewer the Va'més of the 
first syllable, standing no longer before the tone, is reduced to 
Shewé, thus: cnbyp. yoy 3 comp. § 27,3 and § 43, Rem. 1. 
Rem. 1. Verbs middle E, falling back in their inflection to the 
type of verbs middle A, generally lose in Heb. as in Ethiopic (but 


not in Arabic and Aramaic), the £ sound, which passes over into 
Pé'thich, as the Paradigm shows. This tendency comes from the laws 


1 That here instead of the usual lengthening of the d before the accent, a still 
further attenuation takes place is to be explained, according to Praetorius (in 
Stade’s Zeitschr., 1883, p. 21),only by the fact that the accent originally rested 
on the antepenult; cf. Arab. gdtulat, qatalu. 
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of vocalisation of the accented closed penult, which does not easily 
take Sé’ré, and not at all the Chi’rég shortened from Sé’ré. The ori- 
ginal E appears, however, in open syllable; regularly so in the feeble 
stems xX" (§ 74, Rem. 1); in strong stems only in pause, e. g.! nea3 she 
cleaves (not MPS), Job 29, 10; comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23, Job 41, 15; even 
in a closed pausal syllable, e. g. j= Deut. 83, 12 (but joy without the 
pause Is, 32, 16). 

2. In some feeble stems middle A, the @ under the second radical 
sometimes passes over into (—-), in one example also into (—), when 
the syllable is closed and toneless. Thus  mtxe} I have asked him 
1 Sam. 1, 20, tMoxt) ye have asked 1 Sam. 12, 13; 25, 5; Job 21, 29; 
cro ye possess Deut. 4,1, 22; FROIN Deut. 17, 4; nm Deut. 19, 1; 

spat I have begotten thee Ps. 2, 7 (comp. Num. 11, 12, Jer. 2, 27, 15, 10); 
— Mal. 8, 20. The? in these forms may be simply an attenuated 
ad (§ 27, Rem. 2,3), which is also favored by the following sibilant or Jabial 
and esp. sustained by the consimilation of the vowels; but see § 64, 
Rem. 1, § 69, Rem. 4 and Davies’ Heb. Lex. on a secondary form Med, E. 

8. In verbs middle O, Ché’lém is retained in the inflection where 
it has the tone, as W737 thou hast trembled, 3559 in pause for 39>" they 
could. But when "the tone is thrown for ward, Cho/lém becomes 
Qa’més-chati’ph, as sh23" I have prevailed over him Ps. 18, 5, R524) 
(see § 49, 3) and thou wilt be able Ex. 18, 23. 

4. Uncommon forms:' Sing. 3. fem. in M— (as in Arab., Ethiop., 
Aram.), e. g. METN at has gone Deut. 82, 36. Before suffixes this is the 
prevailing form (§ 59, 1,@); so with stems M"> partly in the form n— 
(as often w. verbs N"9, § 74, Rem. 1) partly with disapp. of — bef. the 
pleon. ending N—, e. g. nats § 75, Rem. 1.—In Ez. 81, 5 Nz acc, to 
Aram. orthog. for Mm=3. —2. miasc, MM (differing only or thographically) 
for , as MAID thou hast been unfaithful Mal. 2, 14; comp. Gen. 3, 12.— 
2. fem. sometimes has still a Yodh at the end, especially in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, as "M=>" Jer. 81, 21 (which really means "M>377 pointed 
as if without 9, cf. Bas in § 32, Rem. 4). Thus we have the form w abiey) 
always before suffixes (§ 59, 1, c).—1. com. sometimes without Yodh, 
as Ms39 in Ps. 140, 13, Job 42, 2,1 K. 8, 48, Ezek. 16, 59. This, how- 
ever, is found only in the K‘thibh and is probably only a curtailed form 
anal. w. 2. fem. neu (comp. Aram. Ist pers. moy2); the Q’ré has the 
full form.—Plur. 2. fem. min (according to others Mim) Amos 4, 3 (as 
mm follows it may be merely diltography; but cf. moms § 32, Rem. 5).— 
3. com. 3 times with the old plural ending 4) (but often in Aram. and 
Samar.), as (357° they know Deut. 8, 3,16 (probably to avoid a hiatus) 
and Is. 26, 16, or with a superfluous & (according to Arabic orthography 


! Almost all these forms, which in Hebrew are infrequent, are the usual 
ones in the kindred dialects, and they may be called Aramaisms, Syriasms, and 
Arabisms. It should be understood however that they have not been taken 
from these dialects but merely indicate a return to more original forms, 

g* 
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§ 23, 3, Rem. 38), as N1D9 Josh. 10, 24, Is. 28, 12. For the Impf. with 
ji see § 47, Rem. 4. 

5. With the afformatives (Mm), °F, 93, which are generally unaccented 
the word is Mil‘él (e. g. mbes); with the others it is Afilra’ (§ 15, 2). 
The place of the tone is shifted,—a) by the pause (§ 29, 4), where it is 
moved backwards, and at the same time the vowel of the second 
syllable, if it has become a Shtod (—), is restored, as nlop for n¥aD 
(NPST f. NPs7), Hep for {op xk f. aND9; ;—) in certain cases after 
Waw pee of the Perfect (sce § 49, 3). 

6. Contraction of a tinal A with the afformative I takes place 
e. g. in AAD Hag. 2, 5; of a final 3 with the afformative 1) in WAI Gen. 
34, 16, etc.; with the afformative 1) in Imperfect Qal Ezek. 17, 23: Prel 
Ps. 71, 23, etc., etc. 


§ 45. 
THE INFINITIVE OF QAL. 


1. The Infinitive, strictly a verbal substantive, has two 
forms, a shorter and a longer. The shorter form (Jnfinilive 
construct), in Qal Sup, is used in various ways, partly in con- 
nection with the pronominal suffixes, and as governing the 
genitive as well as the accusative of the object (§ 114), partly 
in connection with prepositions before it, as Spo for to kill 
.(§ 114, 2) and finally in dependence upon substantives (as 
genitive) or upon verbs (as accusative of the object). The 
longer form (Jnfinitive absolute), in Qa] Sup, is limited to the 
expression of the abstract verbal idea, without regard to the 
subject or object of the action. It stands most frequently, 
when added to a finite verb of the same stem, as an adverbial 
accusative (see § 113). 


To the flexibility and variety in the uses of the Infin. 
constr. and the inflexibility of the Infin. absolute corresponds 
also their vocalisation. The latter has Cho’'/ém unchangeable, 
but the former has Ché’lém changeable (hence with suff. “bop 
qo{li’). 

Besides 5=p, the Infin. Qal has also the following unusual forms:— 

a) dup, e. g. 320) to lie down Gen. 84, 7, Sp) to sink Ec. 12, 4 especi- 

ally with verbs which have d in the second syllable of the imperfect 
or with those whose second or third stem consonant is a guttural 
(frequently in addition to the usual form). Before suffixes the form 
bop becomes dup or by attenuating @ into 7 dup, e.g wba Job 7, 19. 
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b) MUP and, attenuated from it, NUP; NIP and MHP (feminine forms 
from Op and bP mostly used with eee a and partly beside 
forms without feminine-endings); as WW to trespass, NNIY to hate, 
ural to approach Ex. 36, 2, nbsn to pity ¥z. 16,5. But see Gen. 19, 16 

M20 (orig. d inflected into 2); ; comp. also Is, 8, 11. 
These rare forms are more in use as verbal nouns (§ 84, Nos. 10, 11, 14). 


¢c) The form of the Aramaic Infinitive Qal also occurs in W119 drive out 
Ezek. 36, 5 mown send Esth. 9, 19; ND) call and yD break up- 
Num. 10, 2 (Deut. 10, 11, etc.; also witli fem. ending myn Ezra 7, 
9. Cf. on these forms Ryssel, de Elohistae Pentateuchici Sermone, 
p. 60. 

2. A sort of Gerund is formed in Hebrew by the Jnfin. 
constr. with the preposition 5, as Sup’ (/or to kill) interficiendo, 
ad interficiendum, 5p3> (for to fall) ad cadendum (cf. § 28, 1). 

The > is here 80 closely connected, that it constitutes part of the 
grammatical form, as appears from the syllable-division and the use of 
Daghé’sh lené, viz., 52> lin-pdl (§ 28, 1), so probably also lig- fol. On the © 
contrary, >B:2 bin?phal Job 4, 13, 2292 kin’phol 2 Sam. 8, 34, where the 
prepositions 2 and 2 are conceived to be less closely connected with the 
Infinitive; and by way of exception it is so also with , as yn: 234 wins’ 
Jer. 1, 10. ‘9? 47, 4 and according to some 320 Num. 21, 4. 


§ 46. 
THE IMPERATIVE OF QAL. 


1. The groundform of the Imperative Sup (sup) is con- 
sonant with the infin. construct and lies also at the basis of the 
Imperfect (§ 47). It expresses only the second person, but 
has forms for the feminine and the plural. For the third 
person it has no distinct form (see § 110, Rem. 1), but this 
is expressed by the Imperfect as the jussive form (§ 109.1, a), 
and even the second person must be expressed by the jussive 
form, when a negative precedes, as 5x cpr ON (not bep Sy) kill 
thou not, Lat. ne occidas, see § 109, 1, 6. The proper passive 
conjugations have no Imperative, but the reflexive Niph‘al 
and Hithpa él have. 

2. The inflection of the 2d Sing. fem. and the 2d pl. masc. 
is quite similar to that of the Imperfect, and it will be under- 
stood from the explanations given below in § 47, 2. Like the 
Imperfect, the Imperative Masc. Sing. also has a lengthened 
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and a shoriened form, the first after the manner of the co- 
hortative ("— paragog.), the second after the analogy of the 
jussive (see § 48, 5). 

Rem, 1. Besides the form disp (also DEP; before Magqqé’ph ~>UP), 
there is also one with Pa‘thdch, for verbs middle E and also for a number 
of intransitive verbs which have d@ in the perfect, as 230 lie thow down 
as in the Inf. and Impf. 18am. 8, 5; in pause 330. See the Paradigm. 

2. Now and then there is fuund in the first syllable of the feminine 
sing. and masc, plural (which have the Sh‘cd vocal, as qgit*li’, qit*la’; 
therefore "5b, without a Daghé'sh lené; comp. however "BON Jer. 
10, 17, and in the same combination "Bom Is, 47, 2) an 0 (Qa’ més- 
chataph) instead of the 7, as 15t"9 draw ye Ez. 82, 20, "3°90 reign thow 
(fem.) Judg 9, 10. This throwing back of original & of the 2d syllable 
(for 6 is inflected from %) would be really according to rule, and the 
forms with 7 are merely an attenuation of the characteristic vowel. In 
pause we get icy 1 K. 8, 26; from IBV =ITZU etc., likewise from 2. sing. 
fem. in Pause aie =3 Is, 23, 12 (even outside of pause "9°Op 1 Sam. 28, 8 
in K¢thibh); from nov= ney Joel 2, 21. 

3. In the form 7: tin, the m— is at times dropped, and then a 
helping vowel is introduced, as in reget hear ye (fem.) for i735 sp) Gen, 
4, 23. The anomalous IN"? call ye (fem.) for 7; Sale Ex. 2, 20 ought 
perhaps to be read jX7p, as it is in Ruth 1, 20, 


§ 47, 
THE IMPERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION.* 


1. Fragments of the personal pronoun are employcd in 
the inflection of the Imperfect as well as of the Perfect; but 


—— 


1 The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to Perfect; and 
therefore in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The Heb. (Semitic) 
Perf. denotes, in general, the concluded, ended and past, what is come to pass 
or is gone into effect; but at the same time, that which is represented as com- 
pleted, whether extending still into the present, or in reality yet future. The 
Imperfect, on the contrary, denotes the tncoming, unfinished and continuing, 
that which is being done, or coming to pass, and is future; Lut also that 
which is repeated or in connected sequence in past time (the Latin Imper- 
fect). From the above it is manifest that the formerly used designation of 
the Impf. as Future expresses only a part of the idea. Altogether the 
transfer of the names of Indo-Germanic tenses to the Semiti¢ tenses (carried 
out under the influence of Greek grammarians by the Syrian, Arabic and 
afterward the Hebrew scholars, following their example) has created a great 
many misconceptions. To the Semitic idea of time which knows only the 
complete and the incomplete, the indo-germanic division into three tempora (past 
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in the Imperfect these fragments are pre-fixed (preformatives) 
to the stem in the abstract or Inf. form (Sup), as however 
the tone is retained on the characteristic vowel of the stem 
form, or passes over (2 fem. sing. and 3 and 2 masc. pl.) to 
the afformatives, these preformatives of the Imperfect, are 
much more curtailed than the afformatives of the Perfect, so 
that in every case only one consonant remains (°, Mm, &, 9). 
But as these are not always sufficient to mark, at the same 
time, the distinction of gender and of number, the defect is 
in some cases supplied by additions at the end. Comp. the 
Table in § 40, 2. 

2. The derivation and signification of both the preforma- 
tives and the afformatives, are still in most cases clear. 

In the 1st pers. Sopx, plur. Sop3, & is an abbreviation of 
9, : of t2m3; and here no addition at the end was needed to 
mark the gender and number. As to vocalization, the Arab. 
points towards the groundforms ’dég/ii and ndqtil; the i of 
the 1. plur. is therefore attenuated from a@ (as in the other 
preformatives). The S‘ghél of the 1. sing. may be explained. 
from the predilection which the x has for this sound.' 

In the 2d pers. sing. the m in DEM (orig. form ¢tdqti'l) is 
from mmx, the »— in "Supm is the sign of the feminine, as in 
ome thou (feminine, see § 32, Rem. 4). In the 2d pers. plur. 
the 3 (more fully 7, see Rem. 4 below) in %Supm is the sign 
of the plural as in the 3d person, and as already in the Per- 
fect (§ 44, 1), but it is here appropriated to the masculine ;" 


present and future) is quite foreizn.—This Semitic distinction of tenses shows 
itself in the mode of their formation. Thus, in the more objective Perfect, the 
verbal-stem precedes, and the designation of the person fullows as some ac 
cessory idea; but in the Imperfect, the subject, from which the action proceeds 
or of which some state is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. Seo 
more in the Syntax §§ 106 sq. 

1 According to Kimchi the Seghél of the 1st sing. may be explained from 
the endeavor to avoid the conformity of sound in bupy and poR", the latter 
being supposed to have been pronounced igtol. 

2 This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable un, & It is true 
that in the Perf. the Hebrew employs it for both genders; but in the kindred 
tongues, it stands even in the Perf. for the masculine alone: as in Syriac, 
mas. getalin, fem. gefalén; im Arabic, mas. gdtali, fem. gdtilnd; in Eth, 
qgilalu, gatala, 
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while m) (for which also 3) in m;$Upnm is the sign of the 2d 
and 3d pers. plural feminine and etice points towards an old 
fem. pl. ending (in Aramaic j—) or is borrowed from mn 
they or those (fem.), and mrs you (fem.). 

In the 3d person the preformatives (* in the masc. Sep," 
Grdt. yagtil, plur. sop, Grd. yaqrili; min fem. Sepn, plur. 
nz2ap=); have not yet found a satisfactory explanation. The 
his probably allied to the original feminine-ending m— of 
nouns as well as of the 3 sing. fem. Perfect. For the afformative 
1 (77) and 43 see above. 


3. The characteristic vowel of the 2d syllable becomes 
Shewd before an accented afformative beginning with a vowel, 
but is retained (in the tone-syllable) before the unaccented 
afformative m3. Therefore Sepn, ups, Bupn (pause "Supnetc.), 
nm: Upn. 

Rem. 1. The final 0, leng. from t, is only tone-long (§ 9, No. 10, 8), as 
in the Infin. constr. and Inmiper. Hence,—a) The examples in which it 
is written ful/y, though not rare, are to be regarded as exceptions;— 
b) Before Mdqqe’ph it becomes Qa'mi's-chattiph, e. g. DeraNIM and he 
wrote there Josh. 8, 32;—c) It becomes vocai Sh*wd before the afforma- 
matives "— and 4 (v. above No. 3). Quite anomatous are the three 
examples which have long § instead of Sh*wd: em soipw Ex. 18, 26, 
immediately before the great pause, but according to Qimchi (ed. 
Rittenb. p. 18 b), contrary to our editions, with the tone in the ultima; 
in the same way M79 STASEN“ND Ruth 2, 8; om om (in great pause) 
Prov. 14, 3. In the two first cases seria 1 bo and “SIN (for 
ss3 etc.) were intended, by virtue of a retraction of the pause, whilst 
& Prov. 14, 3 could only be explained as a vocal equivalent for —— (comp. 
e. g. Ez. 35, 6). In the few instances in which it remains befure 
these afformatives, the pointing becomes 4, because it stands close before 
the pause, e. g. BT AIS. yish-pi'tad (they were judging) Ex. 18, 26, 
Buth 2, 8, comp. Prov. 14, 3. 

2. This Cho’lém is confined almost exclusively to verbs middle A, 
like Sup. Intransifive verbs (middle E and O) take @ (Pa’thdch) in 
the Impf.,, as 515 to be great, 5255; [=> to be small, jw. Sometimes 


1 The usual derivation of the ° from the ° of the pronoun NW, analogous 
to a7 from au" (§ 69) has little in its favor, nor does it explain the * pre- 
formative of the plural. Rédiger supposed that formerly a corresponding pro- 
noun of the third person (ya?) may have existed, and compared with it the 
Amharic yéh (this) and va (who), on the supposition that this is old Semitic. 
The fact that in the Arabic and West. Aram. Yodh stands also as preformative 
of the 3d pl. tem., at all events, deserves cunsideration (v. below, Rem, 3). 
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both forms exist together; the Impf. with 0 is then transitive, and that 
with d intransitive; e. g. “Xp he will cut off, will reap; 7379 hie will be 
cut off; i.e. will be short. So also wn, Impf. 6, to subdue Ex. 17, 13, 
Impf. d, to be subdued Job 14,10. More seldom both occur without 
any difference in signification; e. g. Fut and Fu he will bite, yan" and 
yen: he is inclined (but. cf. Job 40, i In the irregular verbs p ie 
some X"B, a changeable € (Sere) is also found in the final syllable ($68, 1 
§ 69, 1), besides only in 9M for jHs3 he will give (jm2). These bes 
forms of the Impf. are called Imperfect O, Impf. A, Impf. E. 

3. For the 3d plur. fem. M:>3PM there occurs in three instances, as 
if to distinguish it from the od pers., the form m235p, as in West. 
Aram, Arabic, Ethiopic and Assyrian, e. g. MIVss> they shall arise 
Dan. 8, 22; comp. Gen. 30, 38, 1 Sam. 6, 12. In several instances mdSPN 
seems to have been used improperly for the 3d pers. fem. or od mase. 
singular, as anon (for which rinbon ought probably to be read) Jude, 
6, 26 and Obad. 13 (for 2 masc. sing., acc. to Olsh. mutil. fr. 1 rbsin); 
comp. Job 17, 16, Is, 28, 3..—In the Pentateuch (mostly) § (na) occurs 
in place of M3, especially after Waw consecutive (§ 49, 2); e. g. Ex. 1, 
18, 19, 15, 20, in Arabic always nd. Acc. to Elias Levita Woson 2 Sam, 
13, 18 is the only ex. of this kind in strong verbs.—Once occurs (Ezek. 
16, 50; the anomalous form FA7I2n with %— in- -erted, after the 
manner of verbs 3°9 and 1"3 (§ 67, 4, § 72, 5); which O’shausen regards 
as a blunder, caused by the following form. 


4. The plural forms ending in 3 appear also not unfrequently (but 
oftenest in the older books) with the fuller ending }4, most commonly 
with obvious stress on the word at the end of a period or clause, where 
the vowel of the second syllable is then retained, as pw>t" they gather 
Ps, 104, 28, 71279 they tremble Ex. 15, 14, fisaen ye shall hear Deut. 1, 
17. But it is not confined to this position; see e, g. Ps. 11, 2 ne yon 
(comp. 4 3, Gen. 18, 28, 29, 30—32, Is, 8, 12, 1 Sam. 9, 13). In the 
last example and perhaps in some others, euphonic reasons may have 
evoperated. But the preference for this form at the end of a clause or 
sentence is clearly seen in Is. 26, 11 3ufan1 sims ym ba they sce not; 
may they see and be ashamed. This hulds also fur the corresponding - 
forms of the Imperfect of the derived conjugations.? This original * 
ending fi is the common one in Aramsean and Arabic (Old Arab. 
Gnd); yet in vulgar Arabic it is likewise shortened. Of the Impf. with 
® appended, (following the Arabic orthography § 44 Rem. 4) Ser" Jer. 





i By this small number of examples we are hardly justified in taking them 
as remainders of an emphatic imperf. fourm (anal. to the Modus energicus I with 
the ending anna in Arabic). 

2 It is worthy of remark, that the Chronicles often omit the Nin where it 
stands in the bovks of Kings; see 1 K. 8, 38, 43; comp. 2 Chr. 6, 2%, 33.— 
aK. 12, 24, 2 K. 12, 5; comp. 2 Ch. 9, 4, 28, 4 
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10, 5 is the only example (but this may stand by erroneous metathesis 
fur INTr9 caused by the preceding NW?) 

5. In like manner “PM has a longer form with final }, viz., "> Sen, 
which is also the common one in Aramean and Arabic (old Arab. ind) ; 
yet in Hebr. chiefly as a fuller form in great pause, and almost every- 
where with the retention of the vowel in the penult as —2°Mh Ruth 
2,8, 21. See examples in 1 Sam.1, 14, Ruth 8, 4, 18, Jer. $1, 22, Is. 45, 10. 

6. On the restoration in pause of 0 which had become Sh*wd in 
the forms “Sar efc. v. above No. 3. In consonance with this also is 
the fact that the imperfects with @ restore this vowel in pause and, at 
the same time, lengthen it (as a tone vowel) into @e. g. "basm, 35339. 
This influence of the pausal tone extends itself even to ie forms which 
have no afformative, e. g. b7379 in pause D737; but the fuller forms in 
si and ;"—— keep the tone on the last sllable (the vowels @ and 7 in 
the closed ulfima never allow the removal of the tone). 


§ 48. 
SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING OF THE IMPERFECT AND 
IMPERATIVE. 


Jussive and Cohortative Forms. 


Against the lack of specific forms to express the rela- 
tive Tenses and the Moods, which is felt in the Hebrew and 
its kindred dialects, a small set-off 1s made by changes in the 
form of the Impericct, to which clanges a certain signification 
is either exclusively or principally attached.’ 


2. We distinguish, accordingly, between the common form 
of the Imperfect and two others, viz., a lengthened form (with 
a cohortative force) and a shortened form (with a jussive force). 
The lengthened Imperfect, however, occurs only in the Ist 
person (with few exceptions), while its shortened form is 
“mostly found only in the 2d and 3d persons, rarely also in 
the first (1 Sam. 14, 36). In Hebrew, however, for reasons 
of accentuation and vowel formation the Jussive could not 
always be orthographically distinguished from the common 
(Indicative) form of the Imperfect. 

In classic Arabic the distinction is almost always clear. Besides the 

common Indicative ydqtult, it has—a) a Subjunctive, yagtiuld;—b) a 


1 In the Perfect, the corresponding relations or modal senses are ex- 
pressed only by the one common form, that stands also for the Indicative 
(106, 4). 
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Jussive, ydgtul; and—c) a doubled so-called Modus energicus of the Impf. 
ydgtulinnd and ydgtuldn (in pause ydgtila), which latter answers to 
the Heb. Cohortative. 

3. The characteristic of the cohortative is a long an—, 
attached to the Ist person, as in Movpx from Sypy; comp. the 
mi— directive of the noun § 69, 2, a. It is found in all the 
conjugations and in all classes of strong and weak verbs (ex- 
cept in the passives), and the ending m— has the tone wherever 
it is taken by the afformatives 1 and "—; hence it affects the 
final vowel in precisely the same manner as these do; e. g. in 
Gal MILO I will observe, in Pi él mpm let us break asunder 
Ps. 2, 3; but the unchangeable vowel of the final syllable is 
pepaiieds before n—, as in Miphil AEN Till praise. Finally 
(as before @ and #) the vowel is restored in pause, as tone 
vowel; thus the cohortative mo0x becomes in pause MOURN 
(Ps. 59, 10). 

Twice M— takes the place of N—, e.g. 1 Sam. 28, 15, and, with 
the 3d pers. Ps. 20, 4 (here in a syllable sharpened by dag. forte con- 
junc.). The ™M— is attached to the 3d person: Is. 5, 19 (twice); Ezek. 
23, 20 (and afterward required v.16 in Q*ré), where, as also Prov. 1, 20 
and 8, 3 it has no influence upon the signification. Probably Job 11, 17 
also belongs here although MESH may, with Kimchi be meeided as 2nd 
Masc. Quite anomalous is masts =m Deut. 33, 16 (for ON SIM=NBh). It 
is not impossible that in some of the above named cases the M— 
may be a second (pleonastic) designation tor the feminine, § 59, 1, a. 

The Cohortalive expresses effort and the direction of the 
will to an action; and accordingly it especially denotes excite- 
ment of one’s self, determination, wish (as Optalive), in the Ist Pl. 
also an exhortation of others, etc. (see § 108). 


4. The Jussive form of the Impf. essentially rests on 
quicker pronunciation, united with a tendency of the accent 
towards the beginning of the word (in order, as it were, to 
emphasize the command immediately in the first syllable), so 
that it very often causes a shortening at the end. Yct else- 
where the jussive must be satisfied with the shortening of the 
vowel of the 2d syllable, without being able to withdraw from 
it the tone, and very frequently the nature of the form does 
not allow any change whatever, v. above No. 2. It is not im- 
possible however that even in such a case the Jussive and Indi- 
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culive differed perceptibly in the tone of the living speech. So 
Soon as Ind. means he will kill, but as Jussive let him kill, Where 
thie shortening i is orthographically indicated, will be shown in 
every case under the conjugations. In the strong verb it is 
contined, as a distinct form, to Hiphil, as in Juss. Syps, Ind. 
Sop?. It is found in Qil and Hiphil of verbs 19, as Jussive 
mioz and mc, Ind. mia and mn}; and in all the conjugations 
of verbs m5, where after the removal (apocopé) of the ending 
m— in Qa and Hiphil monosyllabic forms arise with or with- 
out a helping vowel under the 2d stem consonant (Jmp/. apoc.), 
e.g. Odl, Ind. mbar, Juss. 595; Miph. Ind. m9, Juss. 538; but 
also in Pi él 429 from Indic. mx. But in all cases the plural 
forms of the Jussive coincide with those of the Indicative, only 
that the ending ji cannot occur. Also the 2d pers. sing. fem. 
sounds the same in both, viz., "opm, "nvan, “an, etc., and 
so likewise all the singular and plural forms, when they have 
pronominal suffixes, e. g. ":-%MM as Indicative in Jer. 38, 15, 
as Jussive in Jer. 41, 8. 


The force of this form is similar to that of the Cohortative, 
only that in Jussive the command or wish extends, with few 
exceptions, only to the 2d or 3d person. On particular uses 
of the Jussive, e. g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the 
first person), see § 109, 2. 


5. The Jmperative, as it is allied in form and meaning to 
the Imperfect, is also lengthened (by "—) and shortened, in 
a manner perfectly analogous (compare the Arabic Jmpera- 
tivus energicus, with the ending -dand@ or -an, in pause -d). 
The lengthened Jmp. occurs, e. g. in QaAl of the strong verb, 
as ow, MID (shom-ra’ like "Sup gilli, § 46, Rem. 2) keep 
thou; 12%, ma20 lie thou down; the shortened Jmp. in verbs 

n>, asin Pi'él ba for nba. In Hiplil the é of the 2d syll. is 
pedaced to é, when the syll. is closed e.g. 5upm; but the i is 
retained in open syllables e. g. "UPA (both cases exactly as 
in jussive). The force of these forms is not always so strongly 
marked as in the Jmperfect. The longer form, however, is 
often emphatic, as Etp stand up, Mp up! IR give, rim give! 
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§ 49. 
THE PERFECT AND THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 


1. The use of the two tenses, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax ($§ 106, 107; compare Note’, § 47), is by no means 
confined to the expression of the past and the future. One 
of the most striking peculiarities in the consecution of the 
Hebrew' tenses, is this; that in continued narrations of the 
past, only the first verb stands in the Perfect, the following 
ones being in the Imperfect; and on the contrary, in con- 
tinued descriptions of the future, the first verb is in the 
Imperfect (Future), while the subsequent ones are in the 
Perfect. Thus in 2 K. 20,1: In those days Hezekiah sickened 
(Perf.) ....and Isaiah... . came (Impf. 83™) to him, and said 
(Impf. sax) to him, etc. Just the reverse in Is. 7,17: Amd 
the Lord will bring (Impf. R73") upon thee, and upon thy people, 
and upon thy father’s house, days, such as have not come since, ete. 
v. 18 And it will happen (Perf. mam) on that day .... This 
progress in the succession of time is generally indicated by 
the so-called consecutive Waw,* which in itself, it is true, is 
but a variety of the usual copulative Wam, but partly (in the 
impf.) appears with an unusual vocalization. Moreover the 
tenses compounded with the consecutive Waéw undergo in part 
& variation of tone and hence at times also other variations. 


2. The Waw consecutive of the Imperfect is—a) regularly 
prefixed with Pa’thach and a Daghé’sh forté in the next letter, 











1 The other Semitic tongues have no trace of this construction, except that 
the Phosnician (the most closely related to the Hebrew), ad of course the trans- 
jordanic Heb. (or Moabite) inscription of Mésha’ has it (see § 2, 2). 

2 This name expresses best the prevailing syntactical relation, for by Waw 
eonsec. an action is always represented as a direct or at least temporal sequence 
of a preceding action. If whole books (Lev., Num., Josh., Judg., 1 and 2 Sam., 
2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth, Neh, 2 Chron.) begin with wpf. consec., others 
(Ex., 1 Kings, Ezra) with Waw copul., it is to establish a close connection with 
the historical books preceding them (now or originally). Compare on the other 
hand the independent beginning of Job and Daniel. Merely externai is the 
formerly used designation as Waw conversive, as changing the respective tenses 
into their opposites (acc. to the former conception, the fut. into pret. and vice- 
versa). 
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QS PORT and he killed, but with Qa’més before the 8 of the Ist 
pers. sing. (according to § 22, 1), as OPN and I killed (the 
preform. » with Dagh. /. omitted occurs in such cases as 93M) 
and "rm, see § 20, 3, b):—b) it takes a shortened form of the 
Imperfect, where poseiblé (comp. § 48, 4), e. g. in Hiphil Seps 
(§ 53, Rem. 4), and tends to remove the tone from the ultima 
even more than the jussive. With this removal is necessarily 
connected a decided shortening of the vowel of the 2d syllable 
which being closed is now toneless, as in pips, Jussive oP, 
sae Wan conseculive pp and he arose (§ 67, Rem. 2 and 7, 

68, 1, § 69, Rem. 8, § 71, § 72, Rem. 4 and T, § 78, Rem. 2).? 
oe in the Ist pers., especially in the singular, the shifting 
back of the tone and even the reduction of long vowels in the 
2d syllable (#7 to 6, ¢ to &) is not usual,’ and the apocope im 
verbs 75 occurs yet more seldom, e. g. always CPN) (lef. CPx) 
and T arose; Hiph. OPS); ANI) and I saw (rather oftener than 
NTN). But on the contr ary we oftener find, especially in the 
later books, the Cohortative form in A— used here, e. g. nmowe 
and I sent Gen. 32, 6, Judg. 6, 9, 10, Ps. 3,6, Neh. 2, 13, 5, 7, 
8, 13, 6,11, 18, 7-11.—See more in § 109. 


NB. This -) is in sense a strengthened Ww copiulativre and re- 
seuibles in its pronunciation the usual Arab. copul. (wd). The close con- 
nection of this w with the following consonant caused in Hebrew the 
doubling of the latter, especially as & could not stand in an open syllable; 
comp. i133, D2, m9 (for 1795), where the prepositions 3, 9, Da are 
connected with 1) in a similar way. 


3. The counterpart of Waw consecutive of the Imperfect 
is Wdaw consecutive of the Perfect, by which the Perfects are 


1 Exceptions, according to dikduke hateamiin, are JODR) Ezek. 16, 10; 
according to Aimché 2 Sam. 1, 10 ‘TVR’. 

? Also the plural forms inj? occur more seldom after Wai consecutire, but 
comp. Pe my) Judy. 8 1; 11, 18; Am. 6, 3; Ez. 44, 8; Deut. 4, 11; 5, 20. The 2d 
fem. sing. in \ — never occurs after Ware consecutive, 

3 In the first person plural it is found without the reduction of the vowels 
only in Neh. 4,3°1'93°3) (cf. alse DWI, i.e. 33994, 9 Heth. for which the Qeré has 
231)— on the omission of the recession of the tone in the Imperfect Nipb‘al 
Bee § 51, Rem. 3. 
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placed as the future sequents of actions or events conceived 
of as incomplete (therefore in Imperf., Imperat. or even Partic.). 
In form it is the usual Waw copulative and therefore also shares 
its various vocalization (9, 1, ) e. g. 2 K. 7, 4, 4), e. g. ANN 
(after an Impf.) and it happens=it will happen; yet it has gener- 
ally the effect of shifting the tone to the last syllable in those 
verbal forms which would otherwise have it on the penultima, 

e. g. "ns5n J went, consec. form “Art (coordinate with an- 
other Perf. consec., which is a consecutive to an Imperat.) and 
T will go Judg. 1, 3; moan, consec. mI and it shall divide 
Ex. 26, 33 (but this loss of the tone by i in the 2d syll. 18 €X- 


ceptional, comp. under letter b). See more on the usage in § 112. 
As the first of the above examples shows, the Qa’més of the Ist syl. 
is retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, 
so now with the secondary tone (therefore necessarily provided with 
Meéthe’gh). On the other hand the 0 of the 2nd syl. in verbs med. 0, 
upon losing the tone, becomes d e. g. P22" Exod. 18, 23, This shifting 
forward of the tone does not always take place, and the exceptions are 
sometimes strange. It is omitted—a) always in the 1st pers. pl. 9228-1 
Gen. 84, 16);—b) generally at least in Qal in verbs &"> and mn", e. g.. 
mito) Ex. 26, 4, 6, 7, 10, etc.; but before a following & the vowel, long 
by contraction in the Perf. Qdl of these verbs, frequently loses its tone, 
for orthophonic reasons, e. g. 5% ANB Gen. 6, 18;—c) always when 
such a Perfect stands in pause, e. g. ns S321 Deut. 8, 10, 11, 16, and fre- 
quently also immediately before a tone-sy Hable (according to § 29, 3, b)- 
as in 2 nmste Deut. 17, 14, mot) PRyet Deut. 28, 13, Amos 1, 4.7.10. 12 
(yet also mS Por Deut. 21, i, 23, 14, 24, 19). Elsewhere the accent 
is shifted back even before the Methé ‘gh, e. g. Zeph. 1, 17. 


§ 50. 
OF THE PARTICIPLE OF QAI. 


1. Qal has two forms of the Participle, viz., an active, called 
also Fé é/ from its form (38), and a passive, called Pa a'l (S198). 
The Pa @’l is doubtless a remnant of a lost passive form of Qdl, 

which still exists complete in Arabic. In the Aramzan the passives 

of Pi él and Hiph'tl are in like manner lost, except in the Participles.. 

2. The form of the Participle active of Q&l in the in- 
transitive verbs mid. E and mid. 0, coincides with the form 


1 The Jewish Grammarians call the Part. Act. also "25°23 (middle word): 
yet not in the sense of the Latin name, but as holding in sense (as present 
participle) the middle place between the past and the future; in this sense the 
92°3° is opposed by them to the passive form DIB as put. praererit. 
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of the 3d person sing. of the Perfect, as jt», sleeping (from r. 
72>), a9 fearing (only orthographically different from the Perf. 
—i"); comp. the formation of the Part. in Nipha’l (§ 51, 1). 
But the Participle of verbs mid. A, takes the form 5up, the 6 
of which has sprung from 4 and is therefore unchangeable 
(g6te’l from gate’l, § 9, No. 10, 2). (The form Sup, which with 
two changeable Qa'més would correspond to the forms "t% 
and "5°, 1s in use only as averbal noun, § 84, 3.)—The inflection 
of the ‘Participle in Piel, Pi dal, Hiphtl, Hoph' dl, Hithpa el 
follows a different method, taking a prefixed ‘n. 

3. Participles form their feminine (act. mbup or moup, 
pass. Bee) and their plural (act. mas. m*>up, fem. mibop; 
pass. m. pip, f. rissap) like other nouns (§§ 80-94). 

Rem. 1. From the above it follows: 1) the @ of the form jar is 
lengthened from @ and is consequently changeable (e. g. fem. m="); 
2) the 6 of 5y> on the contrary is inflected from unchangeable 4. In Arabio 
the verbal adj. after the form qgdfil corresponds to the form gafél and the 
part. gatil to qitel. In beth cases therefore the é of the second syllable 
has been lengthened from 7, and is therefore changeable (e. g. dup pL 
obuP; ‘aS const. pl. “"1=3).—An uncommon form perhaps is 3°2"Msupport- 
ing Ps.16,5; it is possible, however, that 725M is intended with incorrect 
full writing of "— (comp. 3°30 2 K.8, 21), or perhaps it is the imp/. Hiph. 
of 7702. Many reckon here also "019 Is. 29, 14, 88,5; but this is rather 

3 sing. Impf. Hiph il of St> (compare a quite similar construction in Is, 

28,16; the prop. n. 5"3°8 1 Ch. 27, 30, being a foreign word, need not be con- 
ailevea here).—The form t>"F Is. 41, 7 (for SE1n) is explained in § 29, 3, b. 

2. The Participle in the passive form at times belongs to an intransitive 
verb and cannot properly take a passive meaning, but expresses @ passive 
state. Thus moa is trusting (not trusted) in Ps, 112, 7, sv tnhabiting 
(not inhabited) J udg. 8,11 (like the Lat. deponent forms confisus, commo- 
ratus) and even in the transitive verb tmx holding (not held) Cant. 8, 8. 


B. DERIVED CONJUGATIONS. 
§ 51. 


NIPH‘AL. 

1. Tho characteristic of this conjugation consists essen- 
tially in a5 prefixed to the stem. This is either vowelless with 
prefixed 7 (in all verbs whose Ist stem letter has a firm vowel) 
or joined to the stem by a short vowel (orig. d but in strong 
verbs attenuated to ?), so that, by assimilation of thes, we have 
the Impf.and Inf. 5037 (for bupsn), the Jnf. absol. Sogn, and a'so 


ety tae eae at 
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the Impf. Sep. (with the nm elided) for bupm. But when the 
latter is eau liees the 5 joins itself to the stem by means of 
a short vowel, as in the Perf. Sup3, Part. Sup:, and at times 
in the Inf. absol. Sop3. The inflection of Nip: il is perfectly 

analogous to that of Qil. (The VIIth conjug. of the Arab. 
*ingaldlé corresponds to the Niph dl.) 


Niph'al may be known in the Perf. and Part. by the Nin prefixed; 
in the Imp. Inf, and Impf., by the Dagh. f. in the first stem-letter. 
The same marks are found in the irregular verbs, except that, where 
the first stem-letter is a guttural, the Daghe’sh must be omitted (§ 63, 4), 
and consequently the preceding vowel made long (§ 22, 1). 


2. The significations of Niph al. It is similar to the Greck 
middle voice, and hence—a) It is primarily reflexive of Qal, 
e.g. 1403 fo watch one’s self, to beware, cuhaccealat, “mcs lo 
hide one’s self; often in verbs which express an emotion that 
re-acts on the mind, as pm ¢o trouble one’s self, to grieve, 
M:N3 to bemoan one’s self, to bewail; comp. d60psobat, lamen- 
tari, contristari;—b) Then it frequently expresses reciprocal 
action, as from wt to judge, Niph. vst) to go to law with 
one another, p32 to counsel, Niph. to consult together; comp. 
the middle and deponent verbs Boviedeclat (Ps%), payeclat 
(m>:), altercari, precliari, luctari, epiCec0ar (AE2);—c) It has 
also like Hithp&él (§ 54, 3, c) and the Greek middle, the 
sicnification of the active, with addition of sel/, Lat. sibi, for 
one’s self, e.g. 'Nw3 to ask for one's self (1 Sam. 20, 6, 28, Neh. 
13, 6), precisely like aitodpat ce todto, évodcacbar yitwva fo 
put on (one’s self) atunic;—d) It is often also passive of Qal, 
e. g. 329 fo bear, Niph. to be born, -3p to bury, Niph. to be 
buried; likewise of Pi él and Hipn'il, when Ql is intransitive 
or not in use, e.g. 32> fo be in honour, Pi él to honour, Niph. 
to be honoured, “m2, in Pi él to conceal, Hiph. to make dis- 
appear, to destroy, Niph. passive of both: and in this case its 
meaning may again coincide with Qal (mm Qal and Niph. to 
be ilf), and even take an accusative (§ 138, 2, Rem. 1). 

Examples of denominatives are “213 to be born a male (from "33 @ 

male) Ex. 84, 19, 3323 cordatum fieri (from 32> heart) Job 11, 22. 

NB. The older Hebrew grammarians have represented Niph'dl as 
strictly the “passive of Qil. This representation is decidedly incorrect; 


for Niph &l Las not the characteristics of the other passives, There 
9 
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are still found in Qal traces of an early passive form (§ 50, 1), and the 
Arabic has a distinct conjugation, corresponding with Niph‘al (én- 
gdtdld), which has its ewn passive; nay, in Hebrew itself, there is 
probably a trace of the passive of Niph'dl in the form 5x53 Is. 59, 3, 
Lam. 4, 14. According to the usage of the language, the passive 
signification is certainly predominant; but it was first derived from the 
reflexive.—The 33 prefixed has the force of a reflexive pronoun, like ™ 
in Hithpd él,! the m probably serving to make the characteristic 3 utter- 
able (comp. Arab. *ingd/dld). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. absol. dbp: connects itself, in form, with the 
Perf., to which it bears the same relation as stop to >up; it also 
occurs in connection with the Perfect, as in dw: rogaiudo 1 Sam. 20, 6, 
hos: desiderando Gen. 31, 30. An example of the other form, connecting 
with the Impf., is jm:m Jer. 82, 4; once tN Ezek. 14, 3. The 6 in the 
final syllable (which is originally @) is also exhibited in this Infini- 
tive form in Pi‘él and Pii‘al, and it resembles, in this respect, several 
Arabic Infinitives, in which there is a corresponding @ Moreover, the 
form Supt is not infrequently used for the Inf. absol., e. g. Num. 15, 
$1, Deut. 4, 26, 1 K. 20, 39. 

2. In Pause, a Pa'thich often takes the place of Séré in the fina 
syllable of the Impf. e.g. 222" and he was weaned Gen. 21, 8, as alsc 
in ether cases, comp. 2 Sam. 12, 15 (with final &): 17, 23 (with P). 
Jonah 1, 5 (with 9); (§ 29, 4 at the end). In the 2d and 3d pers. plural 
feminine, the Pa’thdch is common, e. g. M3753" they shall be rememberea 
Is. 65, 17; Séré is found only in Masn Ruth 1, 13 (from ja3 for M;2=h 
with Daghesh omitted; comp. mien Is. 60, 4.). 

3. When the Impf., Inf., or Imp. is immediately followed by a word 
of one syllable, the tone is commonly shifted back upon the penultima, 
and consequently the final syllable, losing the tone, takes S¢ghdl insteac¢ 


of Séré; e. g. Ma 5¥5" he stumbles at it Ez. 88, 12; 15 "rst and he 


heard him Gen. 25, 21; also Pa’thdch ys a1sm Job 18, 4, but comp 
px oAsst and God heard 2 Sam. 21,14. While in some isolated cases 
@. g. Ezra 8, 23, the shifting back of the tone is omitted, in spite o1 
an accented syllable following, it has however become general with 
certain forms, even when the following word begins with an unaccented 
syllable; especially after 1 cons. e. g. GMEt3 and he fought Num. 21, 1 
etc. For the imperative 4X¥3>7 there is “found (with the Fi ia Ce 
initial 7): 4343/9 Is. 48,9 (in pause 5X37) Joel, 4, 11; comp. a1: > Jer. 50, } 





1 Also in ation languages, specially in the Slavonian, the change of t ths 
reflexive into the passive is observed. It is still clear in Sanscrit and in 
Greek how the middle goes before the passive voice; the r at the end of the 
Latin passive is the reflexive pronoun=se; in the ancient Slavic and Bohemian 
amat-se stands for amatur, in Dacoroman 10 me laudu (I am praised). See 
Potts Etymologische Forschungen, Th. 1, 8. 133 ff, Th. 2, 8. 92; Bopp. 
Vergleichende Grammatik, § 476 ff 
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4. For the Ist pers. sing. of the Impf. 5wp>X the form >&px is equally 
frequent, as BTIN J will let myself be sought Ez. 14, 3; 93% I swear 


-~ ee FT 


Gen. 21, 24; in the Cohortative always with i, e.g. MOP J will avenge 
me Is. 1, 24. Comp. § 69, Rem. 5. 


§ 52. 
PIE'L AND PUA'L. 


1. The characteristic of this conjugation is the doubling 
of the middle stem-letter. In the active (PYél), the Perf. would 
naturally have >vp from the simple stem >ep (comp. § 43, 
Kiem. 1, and Arab. Conj. II gd’ttdia); the d of the first syllable 
is however with one exception (v. Rem. 1) always changed to 
3 in the Perf. In the 2nd syllable @ has usually been retained 
(therefore the conjugation should properly be called Pi a/); 
often here however occurs an attenuation to # which the tone 
regularly lengthens to é (comp. Aram. 5p, Biblical Aram. - 
sup). Thus arise for the 2d sing. masc. perf. forms like "x, 

“23, Wp; Aa, Tap etc.’—Before afformatives however d is 
always retained, thus moyp, omowp, weap etc. The IJnfini- 
tive absol. has Sap (inflected from qgattal), The Inf. const. 
and Imp. have bop with @ in the first syllable, and so the 
Impf. makes Sep. and the Part. Sep, the preformatives here 
having a vocal Sh‘wd, which seems to be the relic of a short 
vowel.—The passive (Pu al bep) has an obscure vowel of the 
third class (% or rarely 6) after the first stem-letter, and d 
(in pause 4) after the second. On the use of obscure vowels 
to express intransitives, comp. § 43. Also in Arabic passives 
are formed throughout with @ in the Ist syllable. In regard 
to inflection these two conjugations are analogous to that of Qal. 

The 9, which occurs also in the succeeding conjugations, as the 
characteristic of the Part., seems to be connected with "2 who? (fem. 
t> comp § 37) in the sense of some one. 

Pra and Piwdal are throughout distinguished by the Daghé'sh in 
the middle stem-letter. It is omitted only i in the following cases :— 

a) Always when this letter is a guttural (§ 64, 3) ;—d) Sometimes, though 

rarely, when this letter has Sh¢wd (§ 20, 3, b), as mds she stretches 


—x- 





1 On three cases which take « instead of — before final " or © sce below, 
Rem. |. 
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forth (for mn) Ez.17,7; w02pz for pa they sought him 2 Ch. 18, 15; 


NG 
also at times the omission is indicated (§ 10, 2 Rem.) by a Chat’eph, 


under the litera dagessanda, e. g. M7,7> for MMPS she was taken Gen. 2, 

23, (= through influence of preceding —-) comp. 9, 14. In the Impf. 

and Part. the Sh&wd under the preformatives may always serve as @ 

mark of these conjugations. ; 

2. The primary idea of Pi él is urgency, especially that which 
is self impelled (a busy doing) hence.—a) It denotes intensity 
and repetition (comp. the intensive and iterative nouns, which 
are likewise formed by doubling the middle stem-letter, § 84, 
6—9);' e. g. prx to laugh, Pi'él to sport, to jest (to laugh re- 
peatedly), dxw to ask, Piél to beg; hence it denotes that tho 
action has to do with many, as “3p to bury (one) Gen. 23, 4, 
Pi'él to bury (many) 1 K. 11, 15. (So in Syriac and Arabic 
frequently), This signification of Pi él is found with various 
shades of secondary meaning, as mop to open, Pi él to loose, 
12d to count, Piél to relate.—The eager performance of an 
action makes the agent influence others also in the same 
direction. Hence—b) Piél has a causative signification (like 
Hiph‘il), e. g. ‘ted to learn, Piél to teach. It often takes the 
modifications expressed by to permit, to declare or to hold as, 
to help, as mm to let live, pax to declare innocent, 33" to help 
in child-bearing.—c) Denominatives are frequently found in 
this conjugation, which in general mean to make a thing (viz. 
that which the noun expresses), or to be in any way occupied 
with it; as 52:p to make a nest (from jp nest), "ED to throw dust, 
to dust (from “£9 dust). It also expresses the taking away or 
injuring the thing expressed by the noun (as in English ¢ 
behead, to skin, to bone), e. g. DIC (from WF @ root) to ro 
out, extirpate, a2 (from ast tail) properly to injure the tal, 





4 Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a letter has an tntensive 
force, are found in the German words, reichen, recken (E. reach, rack); streichen 
(stringo, Anglo-Saxon strecan), strecken (BE. stretch, streak); comp. Strich, 
Strecke; wacker, from wachen: others in which it has the causative signification, 
are stechen, stecken (E. stitch, stick); twoachen, wecken (E. watch, wake); té\km 
to bring to an end, from the stem tédw to end, yevwdw to beget, from yivo 
to come into being. The above examples in German show also that ch, when 
doubled, takes the form of kk, ck, in accordance with the laws relating to the 
Daghe’sh in Hebrew (§ 13, 3). 
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hence fo rout the rear of an army, 32:3 to remove the ashes, 
ps> to break the bones. So also in verbs the origin of which 
may not now be traceable to a noun; e. g. $9 fo stone, and 
also to remove the stones (i. e. from a field);' comp. Eng. to 
stone in both senses. 

The significations of the passive (Pi 4l) will occur readily 
from the above, e. g. 3:3 to steal, Piél to steal, Pual to be 
stolen. 


In PYél, the proper and literal signification of a word is often 
retained, when Qiil has adopted a figurative one, the former being the 
stronger and more palpable sense; e. g. XD in Piel to stitch up, in 
Qal fo heal; xxx, PYél to cut or hew out, Qal to form or make; mdz, 
PYeél fo uncover, Qil to reveal. 

In intransitive verbs, also, PY‘él occurs as an intensive form, but 
only in poetic diction, as rmm to be broken in pieces Jer. 61, 56, “mp to 
tremble Deut. 51, 13, Prov. 28, 14, MBB to be open Is. 48, 8, 60, 11, mS 
to be drunken Is. 84, 5, 7. 


Rem, 1. The Perf. PYél has (—) in the final syllable quite as 
often as (—), e. g. 32% to destroy, -23 to break in pieces, 105 to teach. 
This occurs especially before Afdqqe’ph (Eccles. 9, 15, 12, 9), and in the 
middle of a period in continuous discourse; but at the end of a period 
(in pause), Séré is the more common cowel: Comp. 5=3 Is, 49, 21 with 
bas Josh. 4, 14; Est. 8,1. Some verbs have S¢ghdl, namely “an to speak, 
“p> to atone, gud dz to tcash clothes, but 927 in pause. 


A single instance of (—) in the first svllnble (after the manner of 
the Arab. and Aram.) is found in Gen. 41, 51 mw; to cause to forget, a 
change occasiuned by the piay upon the name M22. Compare the 
quadriliteral T=", which is analogous in form to PYel (§ 56). 

2. The Impf., Inf., and Imp., when followed by Md 7qe'ph, generally 
take S¢ghél in the final syllable, e. g. t>-Sps" he seeks for himself Is. 
40, 20, "Sp sanctify to me Ex. 18, 2. So too in Hithp’ él.—In the 
Ist pers. sing. Jmpf. besides dUZX. there occurs also in a few cases the 
form with (—) under the &, as M718 Lev. 26, 33; and even with (— ), 

as "stx Zech. 7, 14 (according to § 23, 3, Rem. 2). With Wave cons. 
we have also C7289 for STaN> Judy. 6, 9. Instead of 7; PEEn are found 
forms like MIZIEH, as in ‘ls. 8, 16, 13, 18 (before a sibilant in pause). 


8. The Inf. absol. in Pi. has the special form dup, as “D> casti- 
gando Ps. 118, 18; but much more frequently the form of the Inf. 





1 In Arabic, denominatives of Conj. II. often express injury done to a 
member, the removal of vermin and noxious thinys. This force is not wholly 
foreign, also, to the simplest Conj. I. Comp. Hebrew Qal "20 (from 2) 
to buy or sell grain; Lat. causari, predari, ete. 
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constr. $z> is used instead, as in Jer. 12,17, 82,33. For the latter the 
form b> also occurs exceptionally, namely in Lev. 14, 48 Yen, and (for 
the sake of assonance) even for Inf. absol. in 2 Sam, 18, 14 FEN PX. 

4. In Pi'dl, instead of Qibbii's, Qa’més-chati’ph is found less fre 
quently, e. g. Saxo dyed red Nah. 2, 4, comp. 8, 7; Ps. 72, 20, 80, 11. 
It is merely an orthographic variation when Shi’rég takes the place 
of Qibbii’s, as i997 in Judg. 18, 29. 

5. As the Inf. absol. of Pu. there is found 333 in Gen. 40, 15.— 
The Inf. constr. does not occur in a regular verb in Pit al. 


6. The Part. Pii‘dél sometimes occurs without the prefixed 9}; 
and is then distinguished from the 3. pers. Perf. (like the Part. Niph.) 
only by the Qa'més in the final syllable, e. g. np? taken 2 K.2, 10, comp. 
bar for Ib" Judg. 18, 8; also Ec. 9, 12, Ez. 26, Uy, Prov. 25, 19, Is, 18, 2: 
the last two examp-es on account of the presence of an initial 3, 


~~ O83. 
HIPH'!'L AND HOPH'‘AL, 


1. The characteristic of the active (Hiphil) is m, in the 
Perf. m (the d being attenuated into i as in Pi él) and forming 
with tie Ist stem consonant a closed syllable. The 2d syllable 
had in the Perf. originally likewise 4; comp. Arab. conj. IV. 
*dgtdldé and in Hebrew the return of Pd’thdch in the 2d and 
Ist person mbopr efe. The d having been attenuated into j, 
the latter when having the tone, should, according to rule 
have been lengthened into é (as in Aram. 5ypx, in Biblical 
Aram. Sup). Instead of this however the strong verb has 
received #.2 Thus in the Inf. constr. wpm with which are 
connected the Impf. and the Part. Sup, Supp, contracted 
from Scpm, Spin. In the passive (Héph‘al) the n is sounded 
with an obscure vowel, and the second syllable has 4 instead 
of i, as Supa or Seen, Impf. Sep. (syncopated from Sopm) 


1 This omission of the 9 seems to occur also at times in Part. Piel, 
as in PO for N= 202 praising Bee. 4, 2, is for {X29 refusing Ex.7,27, perh, 
also pths in Ps, 87, 7 may be for eutbny dancing or dancers.—Tr. 

2 According to Stade, Philippi, Bickell, Practorius (cf. Stade’s Zeitschr. 
1883, p. 52 sq., the ¢ of tho Impf. of verbs Y”3’ was used first to distinguish be- 
tween the Indicative and Jussive of the Impf. of strong verbs and was later — 
carried over to the Hiph'il. 
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or Sup, Inf. absol. Sup, Participle Sepa and typn; and in 
its BtiioE forms it follows the general analogy. Upon the 
origin of the preformative ™ compare § 55, No. 6 
The marks of this conjugation are, therefore, in the Perf., Imp. 
and Inf., the prefixed M; in the Impf. and Part., the vowel under the 
preformatives, which in Hiphil is Pa’thdch, in Hoph'al, Qibbi’g (—) 
or Qa’més-chatiiph (—). 


2. Significations of Hiphil.—It is properly causative of 
Qdl, and in this sense is more frequently employed than Pi ‘él 
(§ 52, 2, b), e&. g. Nx7 fo go forth, Hiph. to bring out, to lead 
forth; Bp to be holy, Hiph, to sanctify. To the category of 
the causative belongs also the declarative signification, e. g. 
psn to declare just ; 9017 to declare guilty (render criminal). 
When Qal is transitive, Hiph. takes two accusatives (see 
§ 139, 1). Frequently Piél and Hiphil are both in use in 
the same signification, as “ax fo perish, Pi. and Hiph. to 
destroy; but generally only one of them is found, or they have 
some difference of signification, as "23> 40 be heavy, Pi. to 
honour, Hiph. to make heavy. Intransitive verbs merely be- 
come transitive, e. g. M22 fo bow (intrans.), Hiph. to bom, 
fo bend. 


Rem. 1. The Semitic conception of the causative and transitive 
signification of Hiph'fl embraces also other forms of thought which 
can only be translated by paraphrase. Thus a) the Hiph. is used to 
express some assumption of a corporal or spiritual condition, e. g. dim, 
bon, st, Hiph. to emit a lustre, Gem, Hiph. to create gloom, N>x, 
Hiph. to be prosperous, >pti, Hiph. to be needy, jad, Hiph. to become 
fat (properly to produce fat);' pin and yx, Hiph. to become strong (pro- 
perly to develope strength); so too 503, Hiph. to become feeble; anIKN 
to be red (prop. to show redness), 97327 to be tchite, Hr to be silent, 
but properly to keep silence (silentinam facere, Plin.); b) the Hiph. ex- 
press entrance into and continuance in a given state or condition, e. g. 
sex to be firm, Hiph. to trust in, mbm to become sick, tas to become. 
ashamed, 3"5- to keep quiet; c) the Hiph. expresses a qualified action, 


1 The verb M&F to make is employed in the expression of the same ideas, 
e. g. to make fat (fatness), i. e. to produce fat upon the body Job 18, 27; to 
make fruits, to make branches, i. e. to produce, to put forth Job 14, 9, Hos. 
8, 7. Compare in Latin, corpus facere Justin. 11, 8, robur facere Hirtius, 
Bell. Afr. 85; sobolem, divitias, facere (Plin.) and in Italian far corpo, far 
fors:, far frutto. 
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as S92" fo deal tell, prema to do wickedly, properly to make good, or 
bad one’s way (sc. 15™7, 7°77 which are also often expressed); xon fo 
make sinful, e713 to act craflily. 


2. Causatives also are certain denominatives, in Hiph. expressing 
the idea of producing or putting forth that of which the original 
noun is the name, e.g. C727 to put forth roots, rE to put forth 
horns, It also expresses the active use of a member, as TINT to listen 
(properly to make cars); 7227 to chatter, to lanier (after the same 
aualozy, properly fo make tongue, to use the tongue freely). Cf. also § 19, 4. 


3. The signification of Méphdl is passive—a) chicfly of 
Hiphil, as in yt to cast out, 7207 or Jom to be cast 
out;—b) at ies ‘also of Qdl, as in Dp? to avenge, pen to 
be avenged. 

Rem. 1. The f of the 3d sing. masc. Perf. Hiph. remains un- 
chan<ed, and receives the accent before all vowel terminations. Before 
all consonant terminations the anomalously lengthened i is displaced 
by the restoration of the original Pathah of the same syllable. It is only 
in exceedingly rare cases that it falls away and its place is filled by a 
Shewa (vid. Rems. 4 and 5). 

2. The Inf. absol. has generally $’éré, usually without Yodh, as 
w-p3 Judg. 17, 3; rarely it is written with Yodh, as rou 
Aivs 9, 8 After the manner of the Aram., we have & instead of 
the 7 in E.%Sty to rise early Jer. 25, 3. Rare exceptions, in which the 
form with Se ré stands for the Inf. consir., ave found in Deut. 
82, 8. Is. 57, 20. For the usual Inf. constr. aie en we find a few times 
gers as "257 to destroy Deut. 7, 24, 28, 48, Josh. 11, 14, Jer. 5O, 34; 
Bo also Msp for mis from Os—> Lev. 14, 43, Upon elision of © 
v. Rem. 7. 

8. The Imperative retains the 3 ("—) according to Rem. 1 in the 
open syllable and therefore before suffixes (v. § 61, 2) and before N— 
piragogic e.g. Hi-Cr, On the other hand in the 2nd masce. sing. the 
original ¢ (comp. Arab. ‘dqfil) is lengthened into @, e. g. ja to become 
fat and before Mdqgeé’ph it becomes S€gho'l, e. g. R:“jESM Job £2, 21.— 
In a few instances the form Soon i is anomalously substituted for Sop: 
Ps. 04, 1 (77, 2?) Is. 43, 8. Jer. 17, 8 ; in other places the Massora has 
preferred the incorrect fully written form oer e.g. 2 K. 8, 6.—In 
Lament. 5, 1 for w7am the Q%2 requires MISA 

4. In the Impf. of Hiph. the apocopated form with $é’ré is the 
usual one for the Jussive in the 2.m. and the 3. m. singular, as D23m~>y 
make not great Obad. 12, M722 let him cut off Ps. 12, 4, also with ° 
consec., as 5737" and he divided Gen. 1, 4 (yet the 1. per. sing. is usually 
7, as TISN1 Am. 2, 9). Before Mdqqéph the Se’ré becomes S¢gh6’l, as 
ISP In} and he hell him Judg. 19, 4. In the ‘plural the forms %>°=p;, 
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aS"Epm stand also in the Jussive and with ‘cons. e. g. Spx=T™ and they 
pursued Judge, 18, 22; but the 7 (after the Aramzan) sometimes becomes 
Shewi, as s32771 1 K. 20, 23, 32979 and they bent Jer. 9, 2, *>=™ and 
they pursued 1 Sam. 14, 22, 81, 2, This shortening is found also in the 
imperf. and in 2d and 3d masc. sing. before suffixes (1 Sam. 17, 25. 
Ps. 65, 10. Job 9, 20). It is however doubtful whether we really find 
in these isolated examples a trace of the groundform (yaq/tl) and not 
rather a misconception from defective writing (l3YT3 etc.) which often 
occurs e]sewhere as a pure orthographical license (even in the 3d sing. 
Is, 44, 28 c°t7). 

5. The Part. "mt (Is. 63, 3) might be traced to the Grdf. maqiil 
unless with Delifzsch one regards the word as a substantive (comp. 
also N19 Ps. 135, 7, where, however, Sc’ré could be explained from the 
shifting of the tone). In the following plurals the vowel has become 
Shea: pratt dreamers Jer. 29, 8, OITg helpers 2 Ch. 28, 23 and 
in Q¢ri pura 1 Chron. 15, 24.—The fem. is usually like rbispn, e. ge 
nea Lev. 14, 21, mazt2 Num. 5, 15. 


6. In the Perf. are sometimes found such forms as OES we have 
reproached 1 Sam. 25, 7, comp. Job 16, 7, also ° MERON I have soiled (with 
& for m, as in Aramzan) Is. 68, 3; comp. Dry, Rem. 2. 


7. In the Impf. and Part. the characteristic 7 regularly gives place 
to the preformatives, as >°Ep, D"UE%, but not to prepositions in the 
Inf., "37>, Lecause their connection with the stem is less close than 
that of the preformatives. In both cases, however, there are some few 
exceptions, as 37cm" he will save for st. Ps. 116, 6 (in pause), 
arn he will praise for mn" (only in verbs B) Neh. U1, 17; on 
the contrary sa} for sro} to sing Ps. 26, 7, SN? for STINT => 
to cause to faint 1 Sam. 2 33, mir) for agin to destr oy Is. ‘ 23, 
11, meas Am. 8, 4, 53 for “503 Ps. 73, 20, ‘ mised for ‘chp Ps. 
78, 17,3 


8. The fone, in Hiph'fl, does not fall on the afformatives 3, N— 
and "—, not even in the Perf. with Wav consec. except in Ex. 26, 33, 
Lev. 15, 29; (to avoid a hiatus because © or & follows in an un- 
accented syllable) but the plur. ending 7) takes the tone, as in i="7"ER 
Deut. 1, 17. 

9. In the passive (Héph dl) Perf., Impf. and Part. % (—) is found 
in the first syllable as well as & (—) 527, but not so often in the 
regular verb, e. g. 3257 he is laid Ez. 82, ‘32 (but M3zCT in 32, 19), 
727, Part. abe 2 2 Sam. 20, 21 (but nksin in Is, 14, 19). Verbs 7B 
have content as “IBM, 159 (according to § 9, 9, 2). 





180 also EMM3> for 31> Ex. 18, 21, M'¥> for ‘37> Num. 6, 22, i252 
for nerial a to purify Dan. 11, 35; but part. Hoph. neupng in Ez. 46, 22 for 
tm 
rh ae 
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10. The Inf. absol. has (—) in the final syllable (in Hoph. as iv 
Hiph.); e. g. darn fasciando Ez. 16, 4, 15 nuntiando Josh. 9, 24. The 
Inf. constr. is not found in any reeular or strong verb. 

11, About the Imperative of Hdplal, see above on p. 117, note 2% 


§ 54. 
HITHPAE'L. 


1. This conjugation connects itself with P¥él, inasmuch 
as it prefixes to the form Sup the syllable rn (West. Aram. 
my, but Biblical Aram. mn; Sye rx’), which, like snin Niphal 
(§ 51, 2, Rem.), has undoubtedly the force of a reflexive 
pronoun. 


2. The m of the syllable mm in this conj., as also in 
Hithpo él and Hithpa él (§ 55), suffers the following changes:— 


a) When one of the sibilants (0, 7, w) is the first radical 
of the verb, it changes places with the m (§ 19, 5), as 
“anon to take heed, for Yetnn; szmon to be burdened, 
for saemm. (A solitary exception is found in vr one to 
avoid cacophony which would result from the succession 
of three T sounds Jer. 49, 3). With x, moreover, the 
transposed Mm is changed into v, as being more akin to 
the x (see § 19, 1), as Pues lo justify one’s self, for panxn. 

b) Before 5, 0 and nm, the m is assimilated (§ 19, 2), e. g. 
in NWN fo be crushed (but popEta in Judg. 19, 22). anon 
to cleanse one’s self, SQO° ie shall defile himself Ley. 21, 1. 
penn to behave upr ightly ; sometimes also before > and 5, 
Qs N2in fo prophesy Jer. 23, 13, else kann; y2isn for p27 
to make one’s self ready, MEM for ‘on Prov. 26,26. Also 
before t Ec. 7, 16, before 4 Is. 33, 10. 

Rem. Metathesis should likewise take place when ™ and ? meet, 


ond the M should be changed into %. Instead of this the Mm has been 
assimilated with the ¥ in the only instance of this kind. 4255 Is. 1, 16. 
ev 


3. The significalions of Hithpadél.—a) Most frequently it 


is reflexive, but chiefly of Prél, as taprn to sanctify one's self, 
beinn to avenge one's self, MIRNA lo g gird one's self. Then 








§ Sce also in the Hebrew “TON 2 Ch. 20, 35, cf. Ps. 76, €. 
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further if means, fo make one’s self that which is expressed 
by the first conjugation; hence, fo conduct one’s self as such, 
to show one’s self, to imagine one’s self, to affect to be such; 
properly to make one’s self so and s0, to act so and 803 6. g. 
san to make one’s self great, to act proudly; paann to show 
one’s self cunning, crafly, also (Ec. 7,16) to fancy one’s self 
wise; “wsrm to make (i. e. to feign) one’s self rich. Its 
signification sometimes coincides with that of Qal, and both 
forms are in use with the same meaning, e. g. 528 fo mourn, 
found in Qil only in poetry, in Hithp. in prose, and it can then 
even take an accusative (§ 117, 4, Rem. 2).—b) It expresses 
reciprocal action (like Niph. § 51, 2, b), as ANIMA to look 
upon one another Gen. 42, 1.—c) More frequently it expresses 
what one does more directly to or for himself (comp. Niph. 
§ 51, 2, c). It has then an active signification, and governs 
an accusative, e.g. DEErT eaxuit sibi SPedidialL minenvyt solvit sibi 
(vincula). So ccithout the accusative Jenn to walk about for 
one's self (ambulare).—d) Only seldom it is passive, e. g. nsncn 
to be forgotten Ec. 8, 10. Comp. Niphl, § 51, 2, d. 


bd) 


Rem. 1. The passive Hélhpa’dl is found only in the few following 
examples: SQzM fo be made unclean Deut. 24, 4, 02277 to be washed 
Lev. 18, 55, 56, nytitn (for Mea m, see § 20, 3, b) zt is “glutted with fat 
Is, 84, é. Comp. ‘also MEBrT; see Rem. 4. 

2. Denominatives with the reflexive signification are "rn to 
embrace Judaism (i. e. to make one's self'a Jew), from Tn", TM Jew; 
“tyxtt to provision one’s self for a journey, from MI"¥. 

3. The Perf. has often, as in Piél, Pa’thdch (or Qa’més in verbs 
n>) in the final syllable, as Pram to strengthen one’s self 2 Ch. 18, 7, 
15, 8, Nou? he shall defile himself Lev. 21, 1. Final Pa’thdch occurs 
also in ‘the Impf. and Imp., as tamrm he decms himself wise Ec. 7, 16. 
In pause these forms always take Qa’ més, as “3xmm he has girded him- 
self Ps. 98, 1, DExm> Ez. 7, 27, 22m Job 38, 30, sjz2m9 Job 18, 8; 
rosy sanctify "thyself Josh. 8, 5. But in the Part. always Sire, 
e. g. ‘cpane Ps. 8, 3, Is. 45, 15.—As in Pi‘él Mz2spM (§ 52, Rem. 2), 

"go in Hithp. nIsEnSH Zech. 6, 7. 

4. To this Reflexive >wprm (apparently from Pi'é]) are commonly 
reckoned also some reflexive forms of the verb SPB (/o muster), which 
do not double the middle radical and have under the first a long a 
(Qa'més), namely “penn Judg. 20, 15, Impf. IRE Judg. 21, 9, 
torether with the passive form S"penr Num. 1, 47, 2, 33, 26, 62, 1 K. 
20, 27. But these forms appear rather to bea reflexive of Qdl, with the 
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sense to present oneself at the muster, to be mustercd, after the manner 
of the Aram. Ithpe'él (West. Aram. bepry, Syr. X21) and of the 
Ethiopic taqat‘la, also Arab. *igfwtala (which has altcays the t transe 
posed behind the first radical (see above in No. 2, p. 138).—Such a 
reflexive of Qal (also with the ¢ transposed) is to be recognised in 
onrdn (i. e. ereen after the analogy of the O. Test. Hebrew) in the 
Moabite inscription of king Mésha (§ 2, 2), in the sense of the O. Test. 
Niphal erm: to fight or tcage tcar (see iines 11, 15, 19 and 32 of the 
Inscription, the two former lines showing OnESN in the Impf. with the 
Ware co-secutive; on line 19 infin. with suff. 13 nonnhrs 72 by his fighting 
with mc). 


§ 55. 
RARER CONJUGATIONS. 


Of the unusual conjugations (§ 39, 4) some are connected, 
in form, with Piél, and are made by the doubling or repe- 
tition of one or more stem-letters, or by the lengthening of 
a vowel, i. e. by changes within the stem itself; others are 
analogous to Hiphil, and are formed by the addition of prefix 
letters or syllables. To the former class besides a passive, 
distinguished by the vowels, belongs also a reflexive torm 
with the prefix mn, after the analogy of Iithpaél. 


Those which are analogous to Fi él, and which follow it 
in their inflection, are— 


1, Piel; as 52°F, pass. Po'dl tu"p, reflex. Hithpé él bu*prn (corresp. 
to Conj. IIL. and VI. in the Ar. gald'd, pass. qittild, reflex. tdqald'a) 
Inpf. 222", Part. Seize, Inpf. pass. daiz3, etc. Accordingly ia 
Heb. the 6 of the first syllable is everywhere inflected from the @ 
whilst the passive form is distinguished simply by the @ sound in the 
second syllable. Inthe strong verb these conjugations occur but very 
seldom, Examples are:—Part. %SE=29 my opponent at law Job 9, 15, 
aah IT have appointed 1 Sam. 21, 3 (unless we ought to read smsan), 

“2 to take root, pass, O73, denom. from U7 root; of Hithpd'el 
Jer. 25, 16, 46, 8; Is. 62, 5 (part. yNio for PR 79). In verbs “s3 (§ 67) 
it is more frequent. e. g. dd'm, aio, 42°n. 


The signification of Po él is, like that of Piel, often causative of 
Qil. Sometimes both Po. and Pi. are in use in the same signification, 
as xin and 7x" to oppress; sometimes each has its peculiar shade of 
meaning, as 320 to turn about, to change, 32.0 to go about, to sur- 
e 


- 


-_ 
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round; d$m fo exult, $3°n to malse foolish (from 5m fo be brilliant, but 
also fo be vainglorious, foolish); 5:m to make pleasant, jm to com- 
miserate; t-0) fo root out, t7D to tuke root. 

With bzip may be connected the formation of quadriliterals that 
insert a liquid at the end of the first syllable, as Su" (§ 30, 3, § 56). 

2. Prlé'l, Pi'la’l, Pié'lél, Hithpa'lél; as $e and Bose (7 atten. 
from original @; so final €=7=d), pass. been reflex. bioeen, like the 
Arabic Conj. IX. *igtdl’d, and XI. “igtalld, used especially of permanent 
states or of colours, as PNY to be at rest, 21 fo be green, pass. DoeN 
to be withered; but of all these verbs there is no example in Q&l. It 
is more deequent in verbs ""9, where it takes the place of Pi. and 
Hithp. (§ 72, 7).—See also § 75, Rem. 18. 

8. Pédl'dl; as 5:23 with repetition of the last two stem-letters, 
used especially of slight motions in quick succession, e. g. "=""_e to go 
about with quick motion, hence (of the heart) to palpitate Ps, 38, 11, 
from "10 to go about; pass. "27~N to ferment with violence, to muke 
a rumbling sound Lam. 1, 20, 2, 11, Job 16,6. Nouns of this form 
are diminutives (§ 84, 36). Nearly related to this is— 

4. Pilpé’l, formed from verbs 39 and "3, by doubling porn of the 
essential stem- letters as 5:5; to roll, from be bbs, reflex. 2522771 to 
roll one's self; 52>3, from b> (b12)2 This also is used of motion quickly 
repeated, which all languages are prone to express by repetition? of 
the same sound, sEx to chirp, >32x to tinkle, 9p73 to gurgle, Hz0z to 
fit or flutter (from 539 to fly). 


With Hiphi'l are connected the following— 
5. Tipk'él; as dapr, with m prefixed, as >ram® to teach to walk, 





1 Hence the passive Polpal dzba 1 K. 20, 27; so too from 530 wo get 
Pilpe'l 3229 to caress Ps. 94, 19, Polpal 5379 to be fondled Is. 66, 12, and 
from B° prob. comes in Polp. NE7E? Ps. 45, 3.—Tr. 

2 Compare Lat. tinnio, tintinnus (our ding-dong) and in German Tick- 
tack (=our tick-tack), Wirrwarr, Klingklang (=our clink-clank) The re- 
petition of the same letter in verbs 33 priduces also the samo effect; as in 
PP? to lick, PDT to beat, FEY to trip along. Tho same thing is expressed 
also by diminutive forms; comp. in Lat. the termination =o, as in cantillo, 
in Germ. -eln, ern, in flimmern, trillern, tripfeln (comp. our drip, dritble). 
Hence we may discern the relation, mentioned under No. 3, between these 
forms and the diminutives. Comp. F. A. Pott, Doppelung, Lemgo, 1862, 8vo, 

3 Both EPtal a) and €2°M are probably kindred forms of the stem 227=92% 


=0:9%=23>)= =139=Wa"=Aram. 327: all traceable to the monosyllabic or ultimate 


root 3I= Ar. 2 = Sans. rag=G. regen=E. wrig =wriggle = W. rhiylo, and 
all meaning to stir or move, and used especially of the feet, tongue, etc., and 
hence to walk, talk, translate, etc. Hence come 8137 (Targum) interpretation 
or version, and {3hF) (interpreter) = E. dragoman = Fr. trucheman.—Tr. 
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to lead (denom. from 52" a@ foot); in a n°> stem, Hann, Impf. rors to 
vie with Jer. 12, 5, 22, 15 (from man to be hot, eager). The Aram. has 
a similar form, Cm fo interpret, whence also the Heb. has the Part. 
pass. -™3 Ezra 4, 7. 

6. Shdphél; as bore, frequent in Syr., as Aram. snes, Syr. 
eons, to flame, from 3m>. In Hebrew it is found only in the noun 


ata) flame, § 85, No. 50; but this conjugation may underlie the 
Hiph' il, with for &; see Davies’ Heb. Lex. p. 608. Compare § 39, 4, 


Rem. 
se & * i 


Torms of which single examples occur:—7. =) a pass. oot GP; as 
Crome scaled off, eae the form of scales Ex. 16, 14, from praia 
to peel, to shell.—8. d9 32, as |AIY a violent rain, from 97.—9. 9277 
(frequent in the Rabbinic), a form compounded of Niph. and ne 
found in the examples "022 for sorm7 they let themselves be warned 
Ez. 23, 48; “E22 for EEM3 to be expiated Deut. 21, 8. 


We may mention also, as worthy of notice,—10. the form “¥ixn 
to sound the trumpet, commonly derived from the stem “¥>-. But it 
is probably a denom. from mn 7xIxN a trumpet, an onomatopoetiec (or 
mianietic) form like the old Latin taratantara for the sound of the tuba, 
Ennius ap. Servium ad JEn. 8, 503. (Stade, however, derives it from 
nys74M). 


§ 56. 
QUADRILITERALS, 


Of the formation of quadriliterals we have already spoken 
(§ 30, 4). The few verbs of this kind (of nouns there are 
more) are formed after the analogy of Piél, once after Hiphil. 
The following are all the examples that occur:— 


Perf. ve73 he spread out Job 26, 9 (with Pd’thdch in the first 
syllable, as in Aram.).' Impf. mrso7s" he rill derour tt Ps. 80, 14, 
r. COZ cf. crs. Pass. SEQ" to become green again Job 88, 25. Part. 
Sec 2 gir ded 1 Ch. 15, 27. Like Hiphil is -x'zm (contracted S-RCEN, 
bizieem) to turn to the left (denominative from benz) Gen. 13, 9, Is. 
80, 21. 


1 But Delitzsch more properly regards this as the inf. absol. of a Pilel 
form of ¢75 with an euphonic change of the first © into © and the second 
into ¥. Besides this, there are also many evidences in favor of the reading 
Ye" and this has therefore been accepted by Baer in his text of Job. 
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CG STRONG VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES?} 


Paradigm C. 
§ 57. 


The accusative of the personal Pronoun which follows o 
verb active may be expressed —a) by a distinct word, m& the 
accusative-sign with the su/fix-pronoun (§ 117, 2), as ins Sep 
(he has killed him); or—b) by the mere su/fix, as 3n5ep or 
Sop (he has killed him). The second method is the usual one 
(§ 33), and it is only of it we now treat.? Neither of these 
forms is employed when the accusative of the Pronoun is 
reflexive, in which case a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph al 
and Hithpiél (§§ 51 and 54), e. g. dapmn he sanctified him- 
self not itp, which would only signify he sanctified him. 


Two points are hero concerned, viz., the form of tho 
suffix, and the changes in the verbal form in consequence of 
appending it. The former is exhibited in § 58 and the latter 
in § 59—61. 


8 58. 
THE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES OF THE VERB. 


1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express 
the accusative of the personal Pronoun; and they are the 
following :— 


~—- 


1 We treat of this subject here in connection with the strong or regular 
verb, in order to show in it the general analogy. As to the weak or irrezular 
verbs, the mode of shortening thcir forms beforo tho suffixos will be noticed 
ander each class. 

2 On tho cascs where the former must be employed, sco § 121, 4, Rem 
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Singular. Plural. 
ma“ qe ’ a @ 
com 25 20 om oe 
pause "~—)5 — me. . 
te 7 A (Aha), in | 
pause x—, also F— ys D2, f2— 
. Bg * } thee. | 2. ciara Ou. 
a ac f. 


rely J— 

m. pr,’ 0; D—(contr. 
from oA—), D—; 
o— (contr. from 
Dri—), —; poet. 
‘“n—, io—, to 

LN BIS 

2. That these suffixes are shortened forms of the personal 
Pronoun is for the most part quite clear; and only some of 
them require explanation. 

The suffixes 3, 53, 17 and ™ never have the tone, but the 
syllable preceding them always takes it, 

In the suffix of the 2d person (7, 9, DD, 72) the basis 
appears to be a lost form of the pronoun mmx with 5° instead 
of m (Mik, MEN; DX), which was employed here perhaps in 
order to distinguish the suffixes from the afformatives of the 
Perfect (§ 44, 1). 

In the 3d person masc., out of sm—, by rejecting the feeble 
h, there arose d-u, and thence often by contraction 6 (§ 23, 4) 
usually written i, much more seldom 4. In the fem., the 
suffixes from x7 ought, according to analogy, to sound n—, 
ri—, M—; but instead of m—, we have, for the sake of 
euphony, simply m—, where the 7 is regularly a consonant, 


m. %I—, 15 II—, (7), 
3.4 4; In him, | 3. 
f. a, A; her. 


them. 


1 Cr occurs but once as verbal suffix (Deut 82, 26); 17 not at all. 
Yet they are given in the list as ground-furms, which frequently occur with 
nouns and prepositions. 

2 Traces of this lost form appear still in the afformatives of the Ethiopie 
verb, as gatalka (thou hast killed), and also in the Samaritan (see Gesensi 
Carmina Samaritana, Anccdota Orientalia, p. 43; Petermann, Brevis linguae 
Samarit. grammatica etc. Berol. 1873 p. 21). Comp. what was said on Bi abte>) 
in § 44, 1. The ¢ and & are not infrequently interchanged in languages 
generally (see § 33, 3, Note !). 
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and therefore with Mappi'g; however there is also found n— 
(see No. 3, Rem. 1). 
Once (Ez. 41, 15) xn stands for n—, as in West. Aram. and 

Arabic. 

3. The variety in the forms of the suffixes was occasioned 
by the form and tense of the verb, which received and modi- 
fied them. Thus, three forms of almost every suffix may be 
distinguished: 

a) One beginning with the consonant itself, as %, 3m, %, 
(am) bp, etc. This is appended to verbal forms which end 
with a vowel, as "A5up, arADUp. 

b) A second and a third, with the so-called union-vowels* 
(—, "—) for the verbal forms which end with a con- 
sonant (for the exception, see § 59, Rem. 3): with a as 
the union-vowel for the forms of the Perfect, as %:5up, 
wscp, pup; with e (rarely a) as the union-vowel for the 
forms of the Imperfect and Imperative, as a5ep., Doep. 
To the Perfect belongs also the suffix 4, as ee 
originated from 17— (§ 60, R. 2). With 4, p>, 72, the 
uniting sound is only a half-vowel (vocal Sh‘wa), as 
—, DI—, jo—, &. g. "OP (q¢{d-l*kha); or when the final 
consonant of the verb is a guttural, 7—, as in ymov. In 
pause, the Sh*wa of y—, 4-- becomes S*ghél with the 
tone, as 7— in Fup, 5nbe. Comp. however also J— 
Deut. 28, 24 et al. 


Rem, 1. As rare forms, may be mentioned: sing. 2d pers. m. M2— 
1 K. 18, 44, in pause n>— Prov. 2, 11; fem. "2, “s— Ps. 187, 6, and 
often in the later Psalins. (=) Sontay to the rule, joined to the 
Perf. in Judg. 4, 20).—In the 3d pers. mas. 7 Num. 23, 8; fem. n— 
without Bfappi’g Ex. 2, 3, Amos 1, 11, Jer. 44, 19.—The forms ‘2— 
jo—, jo—, are strictly poetic (except Ex. £8, 31); instead of is— 
we find 92— once in Ex. 15,5. On the origin of these forms, see § 32, 
Rem 7. 





{ We retain the common name wnion-vorrel, although it rests oa a rather 
superficial view, and is somewhat vague. These union-sounds seem, for the 
most part, to be traccs oF ancient terminations of the verb, like ¢ of the 2d 
pers. sing. fem. in MASP. Take, for example, the Hebrew form géfal-ansa, 
when compared with the Arabic gatala-ni; and, on the other hand, the Hebrew 
g*{alaini and the Arab. yatalatns. Ct. Noldeke ZDMG, Bd. 38, p. 407 sq. 
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2. By comparing these suffixes of verbs with the suffixes of nouns 

(§ 91), we find that—a) there is here a greater variety of forms than 

there (because the forms and relations of the verb are themselves more 

various) ;—b) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer, as "3, "3—, "J— (me), "— (my). The reason is, that the 
object of the verb is less closely connected with it than the possessive 
pronoun is with the noun; on which account, also, the former may even 

be expressed by a separate word (§ 117, 2). 

4, The suffix gains still more strength, when instead of 
the union-vowels there is inserted between it and the verb a 
union-syllable, 3—, which, when the syllable has the tone, 
becomes :— (commonly called Nun epenthelic or Nin de- 
monstrative), which, however, occurs only in the Imperfect 
and chicfly in pause, e.g. W293 he will bless him (Ps. 72,15), 
as7a>" he will honour me (Ps. 50, 23). This Nun is, however, 
for the most part incorporated with the suffixes, and hence 
we get a new serics of forms, viz.— 

Ist pers. "3—, "2—, for 33—, "3—3 

2d pers. J—, once J3— (Jer. 22, 24) and Pause ns— 
(Prov. 2, 11); 

3d pers. 1— for wn;—, also jb (Num. 23, 13); fem, az— 
for ™:—; 

Ist pers. plur. %— for %3—. 





In the other persons this Nun does not occur, 


Rem. The uncontracted forms with Nin written distinctly are rare 
and only poetic (Ex. 15, 2, Deut. 32, 10, Jer. 5, 22, 22, 24), and do not 
occur at all in 3 fem. sing. and 1 plur. The contracted forms (with 
the Nin assimilated) are rather frequent also in prose, especially in 
pause, (very seldom %:— as first pers. pl. Hosea 19, 5; comp. 82373 Gen, 
44, 16, 60, 18. Num. 14, 40 for %9: 777). 

This Nin is of a demonstrative nature, and gives more emphasis 
to the word, and is therefore chiefly found in pause. But it occurs 
also in the union of the suffixes with certain particles (§ 100, 5). 

It is frequent in West. Aram.; in Samaritan it is appended also te 
the Perfect, and in similar cases even a M is inserted (Petermann, gramm. 
Samar. p. 12 ff.). In the Syriac we find 7 and ai inserted in the same 
way. The Arabic too has a corresponding emphatic form of the 
Imperfect with the pronominal suffixes, as yektulan-ka or yaqtullanna-kd, 
which is however used also without suffixes, Comp. § 48, 2. 
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§ 59. 
THE PERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


1. The personal endings (afformatives) of the Perfect 
have in part a different form, when connected with the 
suffixes; viz.— 

2) In the 3 sing. fem. n—, n—, the original feminine-ending, 
for m3} 

b) 2 sing. mas. mr, also m, to which the union-vowel is 
attached, but the only clear instance of this is with ":—’; 

c) 2 sing. fem. %m, likewise an older form for m (comp. ‘ry, 
“mtop, § 32, Rem. 4; § 44, Rem. 4). This form is to be 
distinguished from the Ist pers. sing. only by the context. 

q) 2 plur. mas. 3m for tm, which is expinines by the Arabic 

’antum, qataltum, West. Aram. jinx, prcop for Heb. opr, 

ontop (§ 32, Rem. 5). Examples are found only in 

Num. 20, 5, 21, 5, Zech. 7, 5. The fem. jeep with 

suffixes does not occur, but probably it took the same 

form as the masculine. 

We exhibit, first, the forms of the Perfect in Hiphil as 
they appear in connection with suffixes, because here no 
further change takes place in the stem itself, except as to 
the tone (see No. 2): 


Sing. Plur. 
8m. Sepn Be. DW uPA 
Bf. moupn 
2m. noupr, nowpH 2m. wmiopn 
2/. °Mdtpn, nsupr 
le. snstpn le. BUPA 


The beginner is recommended to practise first the manner of cone 
necting the suffixes with this Hiph‘il-form, and then to take up that 
with the Perf. of Qil (see No. 2). 

2. The tone inclines towards the appended suffix, so 
that it does not readily remain on the stem itself. And this 





1 The short a here also belongs properly to the form of the verb itsclf 
Gee Note ', under § 58, 3, 6, 
10* 
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occasions, particularly in the Perfect of Qd/, certain vowel 
changes, a) the (a’més of the Ist syllable no longer standing 
before the tone, becomes vocal Sk*wd; b) the original Pa'thdach 
of the 2d syllable, which had disappeared in the third person 
sing. and plur. appears anew lengthened into Qa'més; likewise 
original % becomes é e. g. F737" 1 Sam. 18, 22; in consequence 
of which we have the following forms in that tense:— 


Sing. Plur. 
38m. dup 8e. op 
3 f. moep 
2 m. rbup (mtup, Rem. 4) 2m. ambtp 
2 /. Mlup (mep, Rem. 4) 

1 c. »mtup le. ‘sbup 


The connection of these forms with all the suffixes is 
shown in Paradigm C. There it will be seen, too, how the 
Sé'ré in the Perfect Pi él changes sometimes into S‘ghéi, and 
sometimes into vocal Sh*md. 


Rem. 1. The suffixes for the 2d pers. pl., ®2 and 45, are (together 
with t7 and 47) rather more weighty (i. e. more strongly accented) 
forms than the others, and hence are called grave suffixes, and always 
have the tone. Compare their connection with nouns in § 91. With 
a verb in the Perfect we find only B23 occurring (Ps. 118, 26). The form 
bp which is generally represented as a form of combination before 
b= and j2 in the 3d sing. masc. (also by Kimchi and in Parad. C. in this 
grammar) is only formed from analogy and, according to Abraham de 
Balmis it is without any example in the Old Testament. 

2. In the 3 8ing. mas. ansyD is very often contracted into ree 
according to § 23, 4, and so wea ise in the 2 sing. mas.3nP>up into spon. 

3. The 8 sing. fem, rz D (=u) has the twofold peculiarity — 
a) that the ending ath are draws the tone to itself,! and then 
takes the suffixes that make a syllable of themselves (°3, 4, 57, 77, 42, 
ia) without a union-vowel, contrary to the general rule (§ 58, 3, a);— 
b) with the other suffixes the union-vowel is indeed adopted, but the 
tone is drawn back to the Lada sothat they appear with shortened 
vow els (i, D— e. g. [mir she loves thee Ruth 4, 15, in many MSS. 

=I), prety tt ened them Is. 47, 14, erssa she has stolen them 
Gon 81, 82. For "97>— ir etc., we find in pause "3r— Ps. 68, 10, 
+ Cant. 8, 5, and also without pause, for the sake of correspondence 





a yesh in Cant. 8, 5 is an exception. ©2 and j2 would probably have 
the tone even here (Rem. 1), but no examples occur in O. T. 
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fn sound, Febsn (she has born thee) in the same verse (C~nt. 8, 5). The 
forms SMEGz and MEyz" are contr. from snT2=p (in pause mnebep Is. 
59, 16) and minds, after the analozy of 1:—, for %43— (§ 58, 4). 

4. In the 2 sing. mase. Prap is mostly used, and the suffixes have 
therefore no union-vowel, e. g. UM¥Tp S21 thou hast rejected us, 
hast scattered us Ps. 60, 3; only with 1 p. sing. we have "2552p (from 
Mowe and "s—) e.g. 327M thow searchest me Ps. 139, 1, but also in 
pause sse=1> thou hast for saken me Ps. 22, 2.—In the 2 sing. fem. "A 
is written also defectively, as in Tae thow (fem.) hast deceived me 
1 Sam. 19, 17, ats" Jer. 15, 10, Cant. 5, 9, Ex. 2, 10; a few times the 
suff. is attached to the shorter form (m—), as in MASSoM thow (fem.) 
adjurest us Cant. 5, 9, Josh. 2, 17, comp. Jer. 2, 27; and with Se’ré 
RAITT thow (fem.) hast lect us down Josh. 2, 18. 

5. In verbs middle E, the E remains before the suffixes, e. g. 
ie he puts them on Lev. 16, 4, 420% he loves thee Deut. 15, 16, 

nom she loved him 1 Sam.18, 28. From a verb middle O, we have 
ees ‘Thave subdued him Ps. 18, 5, with a shortened 0 in a syllable 
that has lost the tone (§ 44, Rem. 3). 


§ 60. 
IMPERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


In the forms of the Imperfect Q/, which end with the 
last stem-letter, the vowel 6 of the final syllable is shortened 
‘generally to *, simple Sh*wa vocal (—), at times to °, Chale‘ph- 
qa'més (—) Jer. 31, 33; but to 6, Oamés-chatu'ph (-) before 
q— , O3—, jz— Instead of morn the form vpn 2 is used 
as 2nd and 3rd person, Cant. 1, 6, Jer. 2, 19, Job 19, 15. The 
forms with Nun demonstrative (§ 58, 4) are very apt to stand 
at the end of the clausé or sentence. 

Rem, 1. Verbs with Impf. A (to which belong specially all that 
have a gtittural for the 2d or the 3d radical, §§ 64 and 65) retain the 
full A in the Impf. (and also the Imp. § 61, 2), and the Pa‘thdch, when 
ae comes to stand in an open syllable, is lengthened into Qa’més, e. g. 

223) and it put me on Job 29, 14, *IEy57 let them demand it back 

Ze 3, 5, preety and he sent them Josh. 8, 3, IMRT they call upon 


him Ps. 145, 18. 
2. Occasionally, as exceptions, swffizes with the union-vowel a, 








1 Comp. 1 Sam. 1, 6, Is. 34, 17, Jer. 49, 24, Ruth 3, 6; in pause Ez. 
14. 15, everywhere, according to Kimchi without Mappig in the closing 7 The 
form MINN is found 1 Sam. 18, 28 in pause. 

2 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix in Jer. 49, 11, 
Ez. 37, 7. 
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occur also in the Imperfect, as in tia. Ex. 29, 30; comp. 2, 17, Gen. 
19, 19, 29, 32; even "By" (0 from ah) Hos. 8, 3: Comp. Ps. 88, 8, ete. 

3. The suffixes are at times appended also to the plural forms in 
7, e. g. "TNTIN ye crush me Job 10, 2; elsewhere always without a 
union-vowel, as in "235N%>" they shall find me Prov. 1, 28, Is. 60,7, 10, 
Jer. 5, 22. 

4. In Pi. the Sé’ré of the final syllable, like the Cho/lém in Qdl, 
becomes Shwa; but befure the suffixes 7 O2—, jz— it is only 
shortened into Se’ e. g. ASIP he will gather thee Deut. 80, 4 (with 
final guttural WEN Gen. 82, 27), more rarely into Chi’rég, as Co¥aNy 
I will strengthen you Job 16, 5; comp. Ex. 81, 13, Is. 1, 15. 

5. In Hiph., the long % remains, as in nitrabn thow clothest me 
Job 10, 11; after 1 consecutive frequently written defectively e. g. 
iia) Gen. 8, 21; and only rarely we meet with forms like Nyv=sm 
thow enrichest tt Ps, 65, 10, 1 Sam. 17, 25. Comp. § 53, Rem. 4, 


§ 61. 
INFINITIVE, IMPERATIVE, AND PARTICIPLE WITH PRONOMINAL 
SUFFIXES. 

1. The Infinitive of a verb active can be construed with 
an accusative, and then it takes the verbal suffix (i. e. the 
accusative of the personal pronouns), as "Sup to kill me; but 
as a noun it can take also the nominal suffix (i. e. the genitive 
of the personal pronoun) as %up my Killing (see § 133, 1, 2). 
In either case it usually assumes in (d/ the form Sup, with 
the 6 drawn backward. The syllable which is created thus 
is a slightly closed one, e. g. Sanza by his writing Jer. 45,1 
(not Sana kdth-bd § 21, 2, a); only before 7—, D3— there is 
a complete closing e. g. RZ0Na Exod. 23, 16, Lev. 23, 39, if 
the throwing back of the vowel is not omitted altogether 
(v. Rem. 2). Comp. the segholate nouns of the form dv), 
with which sup is closely related, § 84 a, I. 1, a, and § 93, 
Parad. I. 

Rem. 1, The Inf. of the form 223 becomes with suffixes AZo 

Gen. 19, 33, instead of M33, @ attenuated to #. 

2. Before j}—, S2—, j2—, forms are found which depart from 

the analogy of segholute nouns, e. g. cst=x your eating Gen. 8, 5 472 

thy standing Obad. 11; but this analogy is followed in C2"3spP your 

harvesting Lev. 19, 9 (1 sstoring orig. @), and CStN2 (1110-68°-khe’ nt) your 
contemning Is. 80,12. In the infinifive of the Piel the é bef. the Suff. 

i» SS—, je— is changed into S‘ghol e.g. 4733 Ex. @, 10, Or attenuated 

into fe. g. tsw7 Is. 1, 15 (v. § 60, 4). 
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2. The leading form of the Imperative in Qdl (Sup) takes 
the su/fixes in the same form as the Infinitive. In *:5up (pro- 
nounced qgé(/eni) the Sh‘wd is very slightly heard, hence we 
oe €. g. “ES rédhphe'ni, without Daghésh in the p (§ 21, 

2, a). The forms "Sup, sep, which are not presented in the 
Par: adigm, suffer no change. For the fem. mxop the mascu- 
line form %5up is used, as in the Imperfect.—In the verbs 
that form the Imperative with A (to which belong especially 
those that have a guttural in the 2d or 3d radical, §§ 64 and 
65), as in mo, the A remains before the suffixes but is 
lengthened into Qa’més, because it comes to stand in an open 
syllable (just as in the Jmpf. A, § 60, Rem. 1), e. g. 3ntd 
send thou me Is, 6, 8, *:3ma prove thou me Ps. 26, 2. sisnp 
call thou me Ps. 50, 15, iont Gen. 23, 8. orz3 ‘Amos 9,1 
is abnormal (for psn) with toneless dm as in the perf. after 
3d singular fem. § 29, 3 6. In the Jmp. of Hiph'il, not the 
form St cpM, but 5.npn is used (7 on account of the open syllable) ; 
e. g. INIMpN offer ‘it Mal. 1, 8. 

3. The Participles shorten their vowels in the same way 
as nouns of the like form do, e. g. Sup, "Bt, ipth etc. On 
the contrary before the Shewd mobile 372! etc., or by sharpen- 
ing 73° Exod. 23, 4, yack 2 K. 22, 20; trom ‘bope j is formod 
apn, Wsupa etc. (by sharpening é into i, Is. 52, 12). 

On the difference between "bop ep (my killing one) and *; zap (Ailling 

me) see § 116. 


II. THE WEAK VERB: 
A. VERBS WITH GUTTURALS, 
§ 62. 
Paradigms D. E. F. 


Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three stem- 
letters deviate from the strong verb, according to the gencral 
rules in § 22. These deviations do not change the stem con- 
sonants and therefore can only in part be taken for actual 


1 See the gencral view of the classes of verbs, in § 41. 
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weakness, as in the omission of the doubling (by Daghésh 
forté, § 63, 4 and § 64, 3), on the other hand, a few original 
elements have been preserved in guttural stems whilst they 
have degenerated in the recular strong verb. Tor instance 
in forms like “ian (§ 63, 2), the original @ of the preformative 
is kept (§ 47, 2), which is weakened into 7 in the so-called 
strong verb, as in Sypx. Of course the & and © come into 
account here only when they retain their power as consonants, 
and are not substitutes for vowels as the 8 in a part of the 
verbs N’p, §68, as well as in some n’y §73, Rem. 4 and in all 
x’5§ 74. In all these cases the & is originally a full con- 
sonant, while m in verbs m5 was never anything else but a 
vowel letter, comp. § 75. The real consonant = at the end 
of the word is known by the Mappiqg—but the " shares only 
partially in these anomalies ($§ 22, 5), For more convenient 
representation, we distinguish the three cases in which the 
guttural stands first, second, or third in the stem. The three 
Paradigms, D, E and FI, where only those conjugations are 
omitted which are wholly regular, exhibit the inflections, 
which are more fully explained in the following sections 
(63 —65). 


§ 63. 
VERBS PE (®) GUTTURAL. 


E. g. 732 to stand. Paradigm D, 


The deviations here from the regular verb may be reduced 
to the following particulars:— 

1, When the first stem-letter, at the beginning of the 
word, would regularly have a simple Shewa (Sup, & ontup), it 
takes here always a composite Shewa (Chatéph § 10, 2, § 22, 3); 
e.g. Inf. Siad to stand, 558 to eat, Perf. OMvTEs, OMEN roi 
YET to be tnclined 3 for pal cf. § 22, 4, Rem. 2, a. 

2. Whena preformative i is placed before a guttural, they 
either form together a closed syllable, or the vowel of the 
preformative appears again as Chiléph under the guttural. 
In both cases a double formation may again be distinguished 
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according as the original @ remains or is attenuated into 7. 
Examples a) for closed syllables with the original vowel of 
the preformative: ‘tam, diam, aim etc. (and thus mostly 
with initial m in Jmp/. Qal, sometimes with forms repeating @ 
as Chatéph under the guttural e. g. atm etc.); the same in 
the impf. Hiphil --orm etc. Very rarely the original @ is 
found in a closed syllable under the preform. 5 of the Perf. 
Niphdl: pram; Gen. 31, 27; comp. 1 Sam. 19, 2, Jos. 2, 16; 
on the other hand @ occurs very frequently under the pre- 
formative followed by Chatéph Pa’ thiche.g. nvszetc. likewise in 
the Particip. yrs: Ps. 89,8 etc. b) slightly closed, with Chatéph 

after the original vowel: tor, Sjavs, O79 (and so almost always 
with y and min Jmpf. Qal and Hiphil; s0rn, Sar. in Hoph dl).— 
The 7 attenuated from d is almost always changed before 
gutturals into S‘ghd/ (comp. however Rem. 5); this S‘ghdl 
appears partly c) in closed syllables e. g. wm, nom, IMs, 
Jer, Cte and so almost always in the Jmp/f. Gal with @ in the 
2d syllable (comp. however Rem. 2); in Niph. e. g. JEM: etc., 
in Hiph. “erm ete., and partly @) slightly closed, followed 
by Chiléph Seghil e.g. sca, sion in Jmpf. Odl (however never 
with 9); Waxm Hiph. “ras. Niphal. 

Rem. In connection with the above examples the following remarks 
may be made: 1) The forms with the closed syllable (the so-called “hard 
combination” a) and e)) occur frequently in the verb by the side of 
forms with slightly closed syllables (the so-called “soft combinations” 
b) and d)). 2) In the 1. sing. Impf. Qal the preformative Aleph ree 
ceives continually —, whether in the slightly or firmly closed syllables, 
8) The removal of the tone towards the end causes frequently a change 
of the Pda’‘hdch of the preformative into S¢ghol and vice versa, e. g. 
Mes2, but 3. sing. fem. nvies9; FON, but "BONA; TWo2h, but omIss7 etc. 
and thus almost always with the change of thé Chateph Seghot group 
into the lighter Chateph Pdthdch group, whenever the tone is removed 
one place farther back (comp. § 27. Rem. 5). 4) In all these examples 
cited above S%ghdl may also be considered as a modulation of the 
original short Pd/idch. In this case all the formations of the verba 
primac gutturalis (Pe guttural verbs) would be based on a restoration 
of the original vowel of the preformatives. Compare however the same 
change from ¢ to é in the Imper. (Rei. 1). 


3. When in forms like ‘ays, ‘tar, the vowel of the final 
ayllable is changed into simple ‘She wa vocal, on account of the 
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accession of one of the afformatives (1, "—, m—), then the 
composite Sh*wa of the guttural changes to the corresponding 
short vowel, as Say, plur. WTas2 (sound yd-dm*-dhf'), MID) 
she is forsaken. But here also there exists a harder form 
deel as "bam they take a pledge (also 537), sprm as well 

pim they are strong, Compare in gener al § 22, 4, § 28, 3 

1. ‘In the Inf., imp. and Impf. of Niph., where the first 
stem-letter would regularly be doubled (Stpr, St¢*), the 
doubling is always omitted, and the vowel of the preforma- 
tive is lengthened into Sé’ré, as ‘taps for tax (§ 22, 1). 


REMARKS. 


I. On Qal. 


1. In verbs X'B the Inf. constr. and Imp. take (—) under the first 
letter (according to § 22, 4, Rem. 2); hence ix gird thow Job 38, 3, 
=my love thow Hos. 8, 1, 558 to eat, with a prefix thy’, boyd. The (—) 
is found also at times, as in Inf. myx 1K. 6, 6; e. g. NA bExa Num. 
26, 10. 

Also in the other forms of the Jmp., the guttural often exerts its 
influence upon the vowel, which it changes to Syhol, as °Bzm strip 
thyself Is. 47, 2, M=7> (for FAS, w. 1 cohort.) set thyself Job 38, 5; 
especially when the second radical also is a guttural, as 3378 Ps. 81, 
24. Pathdrh occurs in wn3am pledge him Prov. 20, 16, and perhaps Ps. 
@, 14 (22:7). 

2. The Imperfect. A, as the Paradigm shows, has regularly under 
the first two letters =-—-3; by those verbs which are at the same 
time M’5; and with the hard combination —-— as bans he ceases, 

=> he is wise. This is true likewise of some verbs Fe Gutteral, 
which are also verbs ms, as mins he sees, mun he divides, but some 
ave like Mas%, mdz", mm. The pointing ——— is found even in verbs 
Inpf. O, but less Geenneatiy as FON" he ‘collects, mers he lays bare. 
The form 332m. and she loves Ez. 28, 5, stans quite by itself.—In these 
forms the pointing ee. is frequently shortened to —— (according 
to § 27, Rem, 5), as mich he binds, plur. with suffix SIMEON, also “tne, 
crs. The form maT, Ps. 7, 6, which according to Kimchi igs a mixed 
form derived from the Gal (55%) and Pi. (535°), can be considered only 
as a further change from 572 (comp. § 64. Rem. 3 Prs?); rats Ex. 9, 
23 is similar. 





Il. On Hiph il and Ho phdl. 


8. The above-named (Rem. 2) shortening of —— to occurs 
here also in the Perf. Hiph. after Waw consce.; i. "e. after the throwing 
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forward of the tone, as Risse thou didst set, but with the Wace RTT 
and thou shalt set Num. 8, 6, 8, 13, 27, 19; "hIS20, but mole Prabl Jer. 
15, 14, Ez. 20, 37. 

4. In the Perf. of Hiph., ——— is sometimes changed into ==) 
and — — into —— in Hoph., by lencthening the short vowel, under 
en influence of the Metlég, e. &: mossn thou leddest over Josh. 7, 7, 

att he brings wp Hab. 1, 15; M257 sn Jude. 6, 28, Nah. 2, 8. On an other 
case. of this kind (™- 21) see § 64. 2. Something similar occuis with 
nouns of the so-called Sezholate forms after got! comp. § 93, 


Ill. In General, 


5. In the verbs mm fo be and m:n to live the guttural is almost 
wholly without influence in combination with the preformative; thus 
the Impf. Qdl mans and mam Niph. 199; only in Perf. Hiph. nnn 
(2. plur. emszi3" Jos. 2, 13). Where initial F and m should have vocal 
Shéicd this is always replaced by Chateph Sghol e.g. mon. MAN, Minn, 
mmr, (except in 2. sing. fem. of the Impf. Qdl: “1 Gen. 24, 60 “an 
Ez. 16, 6 and in Inf. orien Jos. 6, 8); after the prefixes %, 3, 9, 5, 
however, the Chat. S¢ghél becomes Sh*wd and the prefix takes 7, as 
elsewhere before strong consonants with Shr@; therefore in Perf. Qdl 
pnw, Imper. 9m, Inf. nicm, misma etc. The only exception is the 
2. masc. of the Imper. after Waw: macs Gen. 12, 2, m=m* Gen. 20, 7. 


6. On verbs &”"p in which the & loses its consonant sound and is 
resolved into a vowel, see § 63. 


8 64. 
VERBS ‘AYIN (3) GUTTURAL. 


E. g. om fo slaughter. Paradigm E, 


The deviations from the strong verb are less important 
in this class,’ and are mainly as follows:— 

1. Where a simple Sh‘wa is required, the guttural takes, 
nearly without exception, a composite Sh¢‘wd, viz. the Chaté’ph- 
Pa thich (—); ¢@. g. Perf. ronw, Impf. rents, Imp. Niph. yoncn. 
In the Jmp. Qal before the afformatives 5 and 4 the original 
Pa' thich occurs in the Ist syllable and is followed by Chatéph- 


—_———- =m « -_ ee eee ee ow 





er ee ee oe — 


! Hoph dl, which is not exhibited in the Paradigm, is inflected like Q4w: 
Hiph il is regular, 
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Pa& thach, the syllable being only slightly closed ; but in samy 
the preference of the & for St¢hé'l has caused the change from 
a@ to é and in "ms Job 6, 22 the ~ remains before a hard 
guttural. 
So in the Jnf. Qdl w. suf. as in Is. 9, 6 FIISO to support it (but TASS 
thy marching Judg. 5, 4) and in the fem. form (§ 45, 2 b) Manx 
to love, M=N3 to languish.— 


2. As the preference of the gutturals for the A sound 
has generally less influence on the following than on the 
preceding vowel (§ 22, 2), so not only is the Cho'lém in Inf. 
Qal vind, ths retained, but also, for the most part, the Se’ré 
in Impf. Niph. and Pi. om: he fights, omm he comforts, and 
even the more feeble Stehé’l (after Waw consecutive onbs. 
But in the Jmpf. and Imp. of Qa, the last syllable generally 
takes (—), through the influence of the guttural even in 
transitive verbs, e.g. UNS, SMU; pst, ps4; "MZ, "MS. (seldom 
like ches, thes), with suf. in the Imp. "5m3,°3%>xd, in the 
Impf. 795"; with the 6 in Imper. Qal is found only 533 2 Sam. 
13, 17; ny x. 4,4, 2Sam. 2, 21 fem. "mx Ruth 8,15 (so 
according to Kimchi in the Wurzelwérterb. with the unusual 
echo of the expelled 6 as Chatéph-Qd més; on the other hand 
in pl. regularly ssmx) ; “so Judges 19, 8 (according to Kimchi 
“zo 19, 5 can only be read s‘dd with the abnormal lengthening 
for 730); finally, here also belongs mest instead of mez: Num. 
23, 7 v. §63,4. Just as rare are the Imp. med. gut. with 6 as 
thn, ‘mx comp. Is. 27, 4, Ez. 16, 83 and also in the Perf. Pi., 
Pa'thdch occurs more frequently than in the strong verb, as 
em fo comfort. 

3. In Pi., Pu. and Hithp., the Ddghé’sh forté is inadmissi- 
ble in the middle-stem letter; but, in the greater number of 
examples, particularly before m, mM, and 3, the preceding 
vowel remains short, the guttural having Ddghé’sh forte im- 
plicitum (see § 22,1); e.g. Pi. pnw, Inf pn to sport, Pu. 
yna to be washed, Hitph. Imper. sun cleanse yourselves. The 
complete mission of the doubling and therefore the lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel occurs continually only with 4 
e.g. ‘22 to bless, Impf. yw" Pidl 72; before & it occurs 
regularly in the stems "&2, xa, 489, "xB and in the Hithpa‘é’ls 
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of dxs, mam and MkB; on the other hand x» is virtually doubled 
in the Perfects 5x3 (once in Impf. Jer. 29, 23) to commit 
adultery, yi to despise (twice besides in the participle Is. 60, 
14, Jer. 28, 17), "82 to abhor Lam. 2,7 (also mmmsy3 Ps. 89, 40) 
and 5xd Ps. 109, 10; furthermore in ‘the infinitive xs Eccl. 
2, 20 according to the best reading; in the Pé'd/ sxa Job 33, 
21 the & should be written with Daghé’ sh forte, according to 
the correct Massora. 

Rem. 1. In the verb 5xv) to ask, beg some forms of the Perfect Qél 
seem to have been based upon a secondary form Afed. LE. (acc. to Kimcht, 
see also Davies’ Heb. Lex.), comp. F2XU Gen. 82, 18, Judg. 4, 20, "2958 
Ps. 137, 8, eMONG 1 Sam. 12, 13, 25, 5, Job 21, 29, 3MdNG Judg. 13, 6, 
1 Sam. 1, 20 (also Hiph. an oRwn 1 Sam. 1, 28). Compare however 
similar cases (attenuation of an original d) § 69, Rem. 4 and especially 
§ 44, Rem. 2. In the three first cases the t (attenuated from d) would be 
lencthened into é (before the tone); in the three following cases § would 
be changed into é. 

2. In Pi. and Hithp., the tone is sometimes drawn back upon the 
penultima, and the Séré of the final syllable shortened to S¢yhdl, viz.— 
a) Before a word of one syllable (according to § 29, 3. J) as oS Maw 
tn order to serve there Deut. 17, 12; even with virtual doubling of the 
gutt. Gen. 39, 14, Job 8, 18.—) After Wadw consecutive, as YS and 
he blessed Gen. 1, 22, S"3°9 and he drove out Ix. 10, 11. 

3. The following are rare anomalies: in the Jmpf. Qal pry? Gen. 
21, 6 (clsewhere PM¥M etc., in pause PMS", comp. § 63, Rem. 2); “M4 
Gen. 32, 5 (for “rIN%3); in the Perf. of Pi.: HN they delay Jud. 6, 28, 
for STII; and the similar form “nom she eonectoed me Ds. 61, 7, for 
“shar; finally in the Jmper. Iiph. prnn Job 13, 21 ahd “sari Ps. 69, 24, 
in both cases not without the influence of the closing consonant, and 
at the same time with the preference of Pdthdch in pause (as a clearer 
and sharper sound). 

4. A few examples where the &, as a middle guttural, loses 


entirely its consonant sound and is resolved into a vowel, will be found 
in § 73, Rem. 4. 


§ 65. 
VERBS LAMEDH (>) GUTTURAL. 


E.g. M23 to send. Paradigm F. 


1. According to § 22,2, a@ and b, when the last syllable 
has a vowel which is heterogeneous to the guttural (i. e. not 
an A sound) we distinguish two cases, viz., either the regular 
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vowel of the final syllable remains, and the guttural takes 
Pa'thich furtive, or the full vowel Pa’thdch takes its place. 
The particulars are as follows:— 


a) The strong unchangeable vowels "—, 4, 3 (§ 25, 1), are 
always retained; hence Inf. absol. Oa me, Part. pass. 
moo; Miph. mtn, Impf. rots, Part. mbon. So also the 
6, though less firm, is retained in the Jnf. constr. mio, 
(comp. however in close connection with the substantive 
rot Is. 58, 9 and 913 Num. 20, 3). 

b) Instead of the 6 in the Jmpf. and Jmp. of Qdl we have 4d, 
either through the influence of the guttural (comp. the 
remainder of the o sound in mywex Is. 27, 4) or because 
the Pd'thich was the original vowel, hus: Mts, Mow. 
With su/f. »;Fbws, 9;nbd, see § 60, Rem. 1. 

c) Where Sé’ré is the regular vowel of the last syllable, 
the forms with é* and @ are both employed, but usage 
generally makes a distinction. Thus— 

In the Part, Qdl and Pi. the only predominant form is r3, mete, 
and the full Pi’thich appears only in the constr. state nw, miwe. 

In the Impf. and Inf. Niph., and in the Perf. Inf. and Impf. Pi. 
the shorter form with (—) usually stands at the beginning and in 
the middle of a sentence, the one with (—— ) at the end, and in 
pause; e.g. suis it is diminished Num. 27, 4, comp. 275" 36, 3; S73" 
he cleaves Hab. 8, 9, comp. spat Ez. 18, 11, sta to swallow Hab. 1, 153, 
Num. 4, 20 with st3 Lam. 2,8. It may further be observed, that 
the Inf. absol. retains Se’vé, but the Inf. constr. loses it, e. g. = 23 
Deut. 22, 7, 1 K. 11, 22, else mivd fo send. Outside of the pause there 
is found M219 Hab. 1, 16 and even May") 2 K. 16, 4; furthermore in the 
Imper. Pi. Hb Ps. 86,4 (with D¢chi): on the other hand in pause Mxz 
Ez. 21, 11 as Imper. Niphal. An example of d@ in Imper. Piel through 
the influence of a closing "is "M3 Job 36, 2, 

In Hiph. the shortened forms of the Jmp. and Impf. admit only 
(—), e. g. M230 prosper thou, Mea and he caused to trust, Mex and 
he caused to sprout. The Inf. absol. takes (——), as F232 to make 
high; but as Inf. constr. also M3'7 occurs in Job 6, 26. 


2. The guttural here has simple Sh‘wd whenever the third 
radical regularly takes it (because it is Sh*wu quiescent, which 
generally remains even under gutturals, § 22, 4), as Pn=o, 
snmsw. But in the 2 fem. Perf. a helping-P# hich takes its 
place, as mst (3 28, 4), yet comp. mnzo J K. 14, 3. 
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The softer combination with (=) for (—) occurs only in some 
examples of the 1 plur. Perf. when the tone is thrown forward, as 
MB we know thee Hos. 8, 2, comp. Gen. 26, 29, Ps. 44, 18, 2 Sam. 21, 
18; and also before the suffixes 4, 3, 2, as ae I will send thee 
i Baa. 16, 1, METS Gen. Sl, 27, HI"eS Jer. 18, 2 


a4 


On the weak verbs ~5, see especially in § 74. 


B. CONTRACTED VERBS. 


§ 66. 
VERBS 346. 


E. g. 833 to approach. Paradigm H. 


The weakness of initial 3 consists principally in its sub- 
mitting to Apheresis in the Inf. constr. and Imper. in a part 
of these verbs (comp. 19, 8, a). On the other hand, the 
assimilation of the 3 (v. below) cannot really be considered 
as weakness, as the stem still retains three consonants (by 
the doubling of the 2d cons.). More particularly we remark :— 

1. The Apheresis of the Min a) in the Inf. constr. This 
occurs only (though not necessarily) with such verbs as have 
a in the second syllable of the Imperf., thus: 322, Imperf. dz, 
Inf. really wa, but always enlarged with m to the Segholate 
form rei; with Suff. ints Gen. 33, 8 (attenuated from ines) ; 
with = concurrence of a guttural 332 to touch, Inperf. 3%, 
Inf. Psi (also 353); 302 to plant Inf. rs® (also 363). The 
feminine ending in this case serves as a means of artificially 
reestablishing the semblance of a triliterality. (On the verb 
tT; lo give v. especially Rem. 3). On the other hand, Apheresis 
does not take place with verbs which have 6 in the Imperf., 
e.g. 5B) to fall, Imperf. de», Inf. >b2, with Suff. 182 also ‘ns 
(which originated from 583, 1p2).-—b) In the Imper. Here 
the dropping of the Min takes place everywhere in verbs 
with @ in the Imperf., e.g. 022, Imper. a (frequently with 
paragog. ah mei, before Migqyé'ph also 3 Gen. 19, 9), "ts ete. 
however also with 6 %% Ruth 2, 14, and 3% 2 Chron. 29, 31; 
in both cases outside of the pause. With Min preserved is 
found culy 97) 2 Kings 4, 24 CImpf. 22" without the assimi- 
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lution of the Nén; comp. also of verbs m™> which are at the 
saine time 7B: mm Ez. 32, 18, nme: Gen. 32, 34). Here also 
Apheresis does not take place with verbs which have 6 in the 
Imperf., e. g. "83, pha etc. 


2. Whenever Min stands at the end of a syllable after a 
preformative, it assimilates itself to the following stem-letter 
($ 19, 2, a); viz, @) in the Impf. Qdl, e. g. db for 5BM he 
will fall, 33 for ta, jn? for jos he will give (the Jmpf. O, as 
in the strong verb, being usual, the Jmpf. £ only in this 
example) ;!—b) in the Perf. Niph., e. g. ta for 6332;— Cc) in 
the whole of Hiph. and Hoph. (which here has always Qibbd's, 
according to § 9, 9, 2), e. g. Sean, tm, for Sen, S23n. 


The other forms are all quite regular, e.g. Perf., Inf. 
absol., Part. Qal, all Prél, Pi‘dl, etc. Only the irregular 
conjugations are given in the Paradigm H. 


The characteristic of these verbs in all forms which begin with a 
formative letter, is the Daghé’sh forte following it in the second radical. 
Such forms, however, appear also in some verbs 4B (§ 71) and even in 
verbs 93 ($67,5). The Jnf. rth and the Jmp. ts, also “Oa (Gen. 19, 9) 
and jf, coincide with those of verbs “B (§ 69).—On mp*, np, MMP 
(from Mp2> fo take), see below in Rem. 2.— e5p% is Impf. Niph. of Sp, 
and so in all weak verbs "9 (§ 72, 4.)—Also pox (Ps. 189, 8) is not 
from PO:, but contracted from poo from ee) to ascend (see § 19, 2, 
Rem.) 

Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms 
retain their Nén, before a firm consonant, e.g. Impf. "03" he keeps 
Jer. 8, 5 (elsewhere 8"), of "¥) the pausal form is always 3 
outside of the pause "3%" Prov. 20, 28); in tlhe same way the Nin 
is retained with the pause in Ps. 61, 8, 140, 2, 5, Prov. 2, 11. In 
Niph. this never occurs and very seldom in Hiph. and Hoph., as JTRS 
to melt Ez. 22, 20, 3prsm they are cut off Judg. 20, 31. It regularly 
occurs, however, in all verbs which have a guttural for their second 
stem-letter, as 2172" he will possess. In these verbs the Nan only rarely 
falls away, as MM for MM he will descend ; Niph. BM3 for om) he has 
comforted himself. 


2. Like the Nin of these verbs (§ 19, 2), the > of the verb Mp? (to 
take) is also treated. Hence Jmpf. Qal Mp", Imp. MP in pause and be- 





1 The Zmpf. A. (GE) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the 
actual form in 33. 
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fore suff. MZ. paragog. MNP; "MP etc. (comp. however also np? Ex.20, 1. 
x 37, 16. "Prov. 20, 16. “p>. 1 K. 17, 11); Inf. constr. rnp (w. suff 
riz), Hoph. Impf. np, but "Nipial is always Myr>>. 

‘3. The above mentioned verb im2 to give furnishes the only example 
of an Imperf. with é€ (jH" for jM25); corresponding to which also we 
have the Imper. jf or (very frequently) 2m, before Afaggéph “yn, fem. 
"2m etc. This much used verb has this farther peculiarity that the 
third radical (the final Nin) is assimilated, as a hae for “mm, mn2 for 

Wen: (very frequently Mh) as a kind of orthographical compensation for 
the assimilated 3); Nipli dl Perf.trm: Lev.26,25.—Also in the Inf. constr. 
Qal the groundform 3m has not been enlarged into Pm (comp. nUs from 
:2) but contracted into rr, and this was after ward lengthened into 
mm when the Daghé’sh forte was dropped v. § 20, 3, a; therefore with 
the suffixes "MM, ‘Imm etc. (before Maqqéph with the prefix ba=mnd e. g. 
Exod. 5, 21, but also elsewhere in close connection e.g. Gen. 15, 7; also 
the strong formation of the In/fin. consfr. in jh} Num. 20, 21 and “jmp 
Gen. 38, 9.) In other stems, the 2 as third radical is retained, H:=0, 
FET. Upon the entirely anomalous Ap/laeresis of the Nin with a 
strong vowel in mrt for mz) 2 Sam, 22, 41 comp. § 19, 8,a, 


§ 67. 
VERBS ‘A YIN DOUBLED (3*3) 


E. g. 220 to surround. Parciign @. 


1. The chief peculiarities of this verb lie in the fact that 
both of the original stem consonants, in all forms where in 
their strong form they would be separated from each other 
only by a short vowel, can become consolidated into one 
double consonant. On the necessary recession of the vowel in 
contraction see No. 2, e. g. 120 (orig. form séééb/) for 1230; 
20 for 220; CH for Com (in Parad. @ as well as in the 
examples below, 20 represents the 3d masc. sing. Perf. only 
for sake of analogy). 


2. The monosyllabic stem thus obtained takes, through- 
out, the vowel which the full form would have had in its 
second syllable, because that serves to characterise the form 
(§ 43, Rem. 1), e. g. Perf. 30 for 339; mad for mano (both 
from the original sdbhdbhdth), Inf. 30 for 340; Hiph. aon for 
330m (comp. No. 6). | 

3. The Daghe’sh forté, which, after this contraction, 
properly belongs throughout to the final stem-letter, is ex- 
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cluded from it (§ 20, 3, 2), except when formative additions 
are made at the end, as 320, 138, Jmp/f. 1369, but not ac, 3d. 


4. When the afformative begins with a consonant (:, m), 
2 vowel i3 inserted before it, in order to render audible the 
Daivhé’sh of the final stem-lctter’ (§ 20, 3, c, Rem.), which 
vowel in the Perf. is 4, in the Imp. and Impf. —, e. g. rie, 
M120, Jmpf. mscn (for sabl-ta, sabb-nu, sobb-na). 


5. The preformatives of Impf. O41, Perf. of Niph., Hiph. 
and Moph., which in consequence of the contraction stand in 
asimple syllable (atm instead of 32159), take, instead of the 
short vowel of the regular form, the corresponding Jong one 
(according to § 27, 2, a), e. g. Impf. Hiph. 33> for 320, 
Imper. 339 for atom etc. Where the preformatives now have 
x, either the origin: ald (which was attenuated into i) is restored 
and lengthened e. g. a9 in Jnpf. Odl from original 335%, or 
the i itsclf is lengthened into é e.g. 50m Perf. Hiph. for 220" 
(sce further details in No. 6). This lengthened vowel can be 
retained however only before the tone (except the #@ of the 
Hophal lengthened from % aca for agcm); by the removal 
of the tone, the vowel, according to § 27, 3, becomes ne- 
cessarily Shéwd (under S and ™ composite Sh‘wi) e. g. 32cm 
Lut mSscN; acm but ate! oF Hiph. Perf. snaor etc. 

XB. There ie still another inode (the common one in Aramaic) of 
constructing these forms, which supplies 9 Dahesh in the first radical 
in pluce of doubling the third (comp. § 19, 2, Rem.); e. g. Impf. Qdl 
35° for 2259, Inpf. Hiph. tre for tent, Hoph, mz for rizs. These 
forms do not usuaily take Dazhesh in the final letter on receiving an 
accession, as IID7 they bow themeslves (from IP), 3st and they smote 
(from fF), perhaps because the doubling makes the stem triliterals 








£ No satisfactory cxplanation for these separating vowels has been givea 


as yct. As in none of these forms it could be said that the original vowel 
had returned, there remains simply the supposition that a really new vowel 
has been inserted as an expedient for pronunciation, Rédiger refers to the 
analozy of the verbs "> in forms like mor, mi tom, but this is not satise 
factory beeause there the tone vowel has not arisen anew but existed already, 
But Rodger was right in reminding us of the analozy of the vulgar Arabic 
Which for the written Arabic madadfa, madadti, madadtu uses the furms 
maddcet, maddéti, maddit and even snadddét, The latter form also indicate thag 
the 6 in the Pes. of 3°9 verbs bas a's: been derived frum an original & 
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but see also 125°9 Judg. 18, 23, ang" Job. 4, 20. To the same catecory 
apparently belongs the stronger form m-Rn they will tinkle (from d>x) 
Jer. 19, 3. On the other hand 227 (for sm te perished) Jer. 44, 18 
follows the analogy of verbs 9 (comp. 1290p from tip). On Niph. see 
Rem. 5. 


6. The restoration of original vowels mentioned in No. 
occurs a) in the Preformatives of the Jmperf. Qdi. 30° ca 
350° (comp. § 47, 2; 63, 2 and for verbs %“y § 72); b) in the 
Perf. Niph. 30: coin 230) (§ 51, 1) as well as in Jmpf. 30 
from 3305 (comp. on @ in the final syllable of strong imper- 
fects Niphal § 51, Rem. 2); c) in the Hoph. sesn foi A207, 
Impf. 333° from 330% etc.—On the contrary the attenu- 
ated vowel i underlies the intransitive Impf. Qal with @ 
in the second syllable e. g. “2 for 1" (see Rem. 3). The 
lengthening of the original @ (7°) would lead to mistaking 
it for the 3d sing. perf.; also in the preformative of the Hiph il 
2073 from 2307 (groundform 3307 § 53, 1). In the same 
way we have the underlying % in the 2d syllable, which, 
attenuated from original d, is in strong verbs abnormally 
lengthened into @ (§ 53, 1). The é, lengthened from 7 is of 
course only tonclong, therefore mison outside of the tone 
before Ddghe’sh forté. (On the return of the original @ in 
the 2d syllable comp. Rem. 6.) 


7. The tone has this peculiarity, that usually it is not 
thrown forward upon the afformatives beginning with a vowel 
(m—, 3, %—-, § 40, 2), but remains before them on the stem- 
svilatile: e. A 3d sing. fem. Impf. mn, pause MEM; with 9 and 
gutturals m9 (for ma) mw Ps. 44, 26; with 4 consec. how- 
ever mi7 Is. 6, 12. In the 3d pl. perf. thie accent varies; be- 
sides 2:5, BP is found also 355, "5p, 3hw (Hab. 3, 6) etc., but 
in pause IM, Wh etc. and, vice versa in perf. conscc. 201 ete. 
(comp. however 12m Jer. 44, 12 before the tone syllable). 
The tone remains likewise on the stem syllable in /mperf. Val 
in %EOMm, 109 Hiph. zp, 1209 (Perf. Miph. mzon, 3dr) ete. 
In the forms with separating vowels, the tone is removed to 
these vowels e.g. Mizd, ASEM etc. (excepting before the 
always accented ending om and jmin the Perfect). This removal 

11* 
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of the tone naturally causes the shortening of the merely 
tone-long vowels é and 6 into i and & (6 v. Rem. 2), therefore 
risen from 30m, mstn from 30° (on the dropping of the 
vowel of the preformative v. above No. 5). 


8. In numerous verbs of this class, instead of Pi., Pu. 
and //:thp. there is found with the same sense the less cada 


af of 


conjugation Péé’l ($ 55, 1), with its passive (Péd'/) and re- 
flexive (ithpde'l), e. g. S859 to treat ill, pass. SSi9, reflex. 
Stisrm (from 5¢9); in some is found also Pilpé’l (§ 55, 4), as 
bbs to roll, 353mm to roll one’s self (from 553), Pilp. soso 
to caress, with its pass. (Polpa'l) ssw to be caressed, and 
reflex. (Hithpilpa’l) stsrtn to delight oneself Ps. 119, 16 
(from 9:7). These forms do not suffer contraction any more 
than Pi., Pu.and Hithpd el. For ann 2 Sam.22, 27 ef. Ps. 18, 27. 


REMARKS, 


I. On Qa. 


1. In the Perf. are found some examples with Cholém, orig. % (comp, 
She, § 43, 1), as 305 they are high (from tO") Job 24, 24, 835 (from a=") 
Gen. 49, 23; probably also 157 Is. 1, 6 from 774. 

2. The Cholém of the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (30, 30°) is a changeable 
vowel and written defectively, with a few exceptions, which are found 
erpecially in the later orthography; e. g. => for 12> to plunder Est. 8, 
13, 8, 11. It is shortened into Qamés-chatiph or Qibbtis, whenever it 
loses the tone, as Inf. |" (rén) to rejoice Job 38, 7; with suff. Imp. 
2d sing. fem. “En, 533 (comp. Rem. 12); °23m pify me, Inipf. with 
Waw consec. 3032 Judg.11, 18, with suff. cri he lays them waste 
Prov. 11, 3 in Qtré. In PL Gen. 48, 29. Is. 80, 19 (for ¥2%) this 
6 is put back under the preformative. In °° snap Num. 22, 11, 17 
and "S"N7X 22, 6. 23, 7 the suffix of the n— paragogic takes place 
without any other change of the form; one would expect Map, Mak 
Still more striking is Sip curse him Num. 23, 13 (for 32p or 30), We 
have also 2p for 3izp Num. 28, 25 and dv as inf. abs. instead of bby 
in Ruth 2, 16. 

3. Examples with final Pathdch in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (d=p, 
bum), are the following: Inf. {3 to stoop Jer. 5, 26, Imp. ds roll thou 
Ps. 119, 22, Lmp/f. "%> he ts bitter Is. 24, 9, 47" he is soft Is. 7, 4; dim 


1 The terminations for gender and number in the Participles take the 
tone, as these are not a part of the verbal inflection, as nf D2, nfo. 
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she was despised Gen. 16, 4 (but also with the accent on the preceding 
syllable, e. g. 92% Gen. 21, 11). In regard to these intransitive imper- 
fects comp. No. 6 above. Of imperfects with original % in the 2d syl- 
lable there are also found examples of lengthening the % into @ (in- 
stead of 0) e. g. {979 Prov. 20, 6; 159 Ps, 01, 6; yin> (from ps%) Is. 
42, 4 (even defectively yur) Eccl. 12,6). An analogy with the verbs ‘9 
is also seen in the infinitive “929 (for %3) Eccl. 9, 1; jpn. Prov. 8, 27 
(comp. ‘p3ma 8, 29) for “pna. Examples of the Aramaicising Impf. are 
=o" (though 303 is also in use), DU he is asfonished 1 K.9, 8, 9977 they 
are silent Job 20, 21; with de. g. 573, Nv, etc. 

4. In the Participle occurs the Aramean form ONY (for COw) Jer. 
80, 16 in K*thibh (the Q‘ré regards it as a Par. from no). 


IL On Nipi‘dl. 


5. Besides the usual form of the Perf. (302) with Pdthdch and of 
the Part. (m. 30:, f. M02) with Qameg in 2d syllable, there is still 
another with Séré, and another with Cholém (analogous to dup, “Ta, 
dd°, § 43, 1), extending through the whole conjugation; e. g. Perf. d¢3 
(also >z:) it is a light thing 1s. 49, 6, M3O9 (for Mz2b;) Ez. 26, 2; Purt. 
02; wasted utcay Nah. 2, 11: with Chdlém, 3555 they are rolled together 
Is. 84, 4, comp. 63, 19, 64, 2, Am. 8, 11, Nah. 1, 12; in Impf. 
biz. he is circumcised Gen. 17, 12; "25m thou shalt be laid waste Jer. 
48,2. Inf. forms with the Path&3ch do not even exist, but those with 
Sé’ré and Chélém, as Inf. 027 to melt Ps. 68, 3, Inf. absvl. ran to be 
plundered Is. 24, 3; in the Imp. only 8937 cleanse yourselves Is. 52, 11 
and °251 raise yourselves up Num. 17, 10, 3530 Jer. 4, 4 follows the 
analogy of 19 verbs (as the imperf. 35375 Gen. 34, 24).—Peculiar 
forms of Niph'&l (with a sharpening of the Ist syllable) occur in dm9 it 
was profaned Ez. 25. 3 (from 55>), "m3 (from 37m) Ps. 69, 4, 102, 4 
(also "1) Jer. 6, 29), m3 fractus est (from mn) Mal. 2, 5.—In Micah 
@, 4 the Perf. 3372:, @ instead of 0 as the separating vowel appears to 
be abnorinal. | 


Ill. On Hiph't'l and Hoph al. 


6. Besides Séré the final syllable has also Pathdch, especially with 
" and the gutturals, as [27 he made bitter; m3 to depress; Inf. 735 
to cleanse Jer. 4,11. But also without a guttural, as p3m he pounded 
small 2 K. 23, 15; plur. 3207 1 Sam.6, 10; Purt. 5%9 shadowing Ez. 31, 3. 
The é of the 2d syllable may become @ vutside the tone e. g. °9 20 
Gen. 31, 7. Instead of Chateph Pathdch there appears before M also 
Pathadch (with the virtual doubling of the M) in furms like nmr Is. 9, 3. 

7. In the imperf. the re‘racton of the tone and the consequent 
shortening of é into € occurs not only ia the jussive and with Waw 
consecutive (e. g. dz34 Gen. 29, 10; with final guttural 373) 1 K.16, 25) 
but also elsewhere e. g. 3O° he protects Ps. Ol, 4. Quite peculiar is yA) 
Judges 9, 53 with @ for @ 
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8. Aramaicising forms of Hiph. and Hoph.: =d"5 Ex. 18, 18, %P>"3 
and they smote Deut. 1, 44, dmx I will profane Ez. 89, 7, in Perf. mtn 
they despised her Lam. 1, 8.--In Hoph. %3%m they per sah Job 24, 24, ms" 
at is smitten Is. 24, 12 (plur. an>” Jer. 46, 5), pO in pause (Job 19, 23) 
for 5pm", also 'mz% Job 4, 20. 


IV. In General. 


9. Verbs 3°9 are very nearly related to verbs ‘°9 (§ 72), as the great 
gimilarity in their inflection throughout has already shown. In form 
the verbs >"3 are generally the shorter (comp. 30° and paps, 3th and 
b"77). In some cases they have precisely the same form, e. g. in the 
In.pf. consec. of Gal and Hiph., in Hoph., and in the rare conjugations. 
On account of this relation, they have sometimes borrowed forms from 
each other, e. g. {77 for jA7 he rejoices Prov. 29, 6. 

10. Along with the contracted forms there are found especially in 
certain conjugations and tenses, others which are wholly regular; e. g. 
Perf. Qal 329 1 Sam. 7, 16, 5320 Josh. 6, 15, "8330 Ps. 18, 6, 3mm and 
and they bev down, 113 to plunder Ez, 29, 19, plur. stra Josh. 8, 27, 
be} Deut. 2, 35 (also 5939 in 8, 7); Inf. a= = and 30; Infin. atter >: 
ssc Jer, 47, 4, Tia> Gen. 31, 19 (also 15> 88, 13); with suffix esiind 
Is. 80, 18 and of the same form rp ia with the vowel shifted back and 
at the same time inflected 73:m> Ps. 102, 14; Imper. 177d Jer. 49, 28; 
Imperf. vim Nahum. 8, 7 (Ps. 68, 15, Gen. 81, 40) from 2: the strong 
form was after the assimilation of the Nin quite necessary. On the 
other hand 637s: Jer. 5, 6 for O77 is anomalous; the contracted con- 
sonants have been afterwards dissevered by the insertion of a vocal 
Shewa. Compare also 4:1 he is gracious Amos 6, 15, else jM*, In Niph. 
S3z7 Job 11,12. Hiph. p75, Impf. pot he will rejoice (which in Hiph. 
is never contracted); J’ art. era astonished Ez. 3,15. That the full 
form has a certain emphasis is seen from its frequent use in pause, 
as in "F°3L0°Ch "20 in Ps, 118, 11) (compare bom? Is. 47, 14 (perh, 
for tt 7) for their warming.) 

We have seen above (No. 5 Rem.), that in the Impf. of forms 
sees the Aramnuic form, the Dazhésh of the third radical, together 
with the preceding vowel, is omitted before afformatives, which however 
take the tone, as wa". The same omission occurs also in other forms 
at times, asin Perf. Qal arze for 925 Num, 17, 28 (Jer. 44, 18); In- 
perf. mrss 1 Sam. 14, 36 (n— paragog. without influence on the form, 
comp. Rem. 2); sOmetimes even the strong vowel becomes Sh®c@: a 
Gen. 11, 7 for MF39 we will confound (Cohortative from 323); sat for 
433 Gen. 11, 6 they will devise; Perf. ape. M=D3 for Mz 20: Ez. 41, 7, 
tndc: for 3 m>93 Gen. 17, 11 (from b0 a= b29 to ch cumcise) ; comp. Is. 
19, 3, Jer. 8, 14, Without Dazhesh. but with the accented full vowel: 
rtén for FErm Judge. 16,10. msm for A255 Prov. 7, 15, (comp. Cant 
8,11; 7, 13); ; very striking is “Anny Jer. 49, 37 (for hachtat-tt) fr. THN. 
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12. Examples of the throwing forward of the tone upon the afforma- 
tives (see in this section No. 7, above, page 163) are a) in the Perfect 97 
(multi sunt) Ps. 3, 2, 104, 24, Jer. 5,6, 1 Sam. 25,10; 33°) (they are sof?) 
Ps. 55, 22, tp (they are swift) Jer. 4 13, Hab. 1, 8, 331 (they are pure) Job 
15, 15, 25, 5; asa kindred form to Nw (V3 comp. § 72, Rem. 8) appears 
ne Ps. 73, 9, for which is found vere] Ps. 49, 15;— b) in the Zmperative 
(demanding in excited tone) as in 37 (rejoice uloud /) Is. 54, 1, Zeph. 3, 14, 
Zach. 2, 14, 139 Is. 44, 23, 49, 13, Jer. 31, 7 (on the other hand °94 wail! 
Lamentations 2, 19) “In celebrate (thy festivals) Nahum 2, 1, Jer. 7,29. On 
the sharpening of the tone- long vowels 6 and é into #@ (d) and f before 
Daghesh-forte see No. 7 in this section, page 164.—On the transformation 
of the vowels of the preformatives into Si¢wa whenever they no longer 
stand before the tone syllable, see No. 5 in this section, page 162. 


C. WEAKEST VERBS (VERBA QUIESCENTIA). 


§ 68. 
VERBS xB. 


E. g. d=x to eat. Paradigm L 


So far as the & is treated as a consonant and a guttural, 
these verbs have all the properties of verbs Pé Guttural, ex- 
hibited in § 63. But here we regard them only in so far as 
the & quiesces, i. e. loses its consonant sound, and is blended 
with the foregoing originally short vowel, into a long one, 
which chiefly happens in the Jmp/f. Qii of only a few very 
common verbs and forms, much modified by constant use. 
The following are the particulars: — 

1. In the Jmpf. Ql of five verbs (viz. Sax to perish, TaN 
to be willing, 528 fo eat, V2X to say, HEN to bake) the 8 always 
quiesces in a long 6 (Chélem), as S28. In some others, the 
other form in which it retains its power as a consonant is 
also in use, as TAN? and TAN he takes hold; 305 (v. Rem. 2), 
also 9cx°. (So now in the vulgar Arabic of Palestine ya@kul 
(he eats) becomes ydkul.) The 6 in this case is but a cor- 
ruption of the vowel @ (§ 9, 10, 2), which is itself derived 
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by contraction from ——. The last syllable of these verbs 
receives an é (or d) instead of the stronger vowel 6 (orig. i) 
e. g. tas. Job 17, 9, mostly é with distinctive accents and 
before the accented afformative 71; but with conjunctive 
accents, which mark continuous discourse, it takes d (Pdathadch), 
e.g. 525 Saxm Ps. 9, 19, on the contrary "a%m (compare a 
similar exchange of é and d in § 65, 1, c) in Ps. 1, 6. When 
the tone moves back, the last stem-syllable has sometimes 
Pithich, as py a8 perish the day Job 3, 3, 5284 and he ate, 
and sometimes S¢ghd/, as in "ek (Afil él) with a conjunctive 
accent; but 5585 sox (Milrd') with a distinctive and in 
pause (only in Jub mostly “x Mil'él). Of tre the weak 
imperf. is always Tn¥ and THX (however tk Judges 20, 6; 
comp. 528) Gen. 3, 12 in pause).—m3x and mex are at the 
same time verbs m“5; hence Jmpf. max (§ 75, 1). 


It is but very seldom that Sé’ré stands before & in Impf. Qdl, as 


mmaxn it shall come (Mic. 4, 8) contracted from MmNMA (from AMY), STR 
(in 1st sing. only for 3x) Ilove (Prov. 8, 17) as well as 3& (from ary, 
=7N); but always in the Inf. with 9, as in "oN? for to say (i. e. saying) 
for “ex, 


2. In the Ist pers. sing. Impf. the second (the radical) & (to 
avoid the repetition of this feeble letter) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23, 3), as “8k for Wake J will say, ex and I said. In the 
other cases, where the x is generally conceived of as quiescent 
with 6 or é, it is retained merely orthographically and for 
the sake of etymology. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following examples: 

Continually in the contracted forms of DOx, thus 5tM for 5tNM thow 
takest away Ps, 104, 29, mot and he gathered 2 Sam. 6, 1. Compare also 
in the Ist pers. Micah 4, 6 and 7Et® 1 Sam. 15, 6 (with # according to 
§ 60, Rem. 4); further more 3=2" 2 Sam.19, 14, hm} 2 Sam. 20, 9, xrF: 
Deut, 83, 21 (for AMX"), according to another reading Nt, amis or 
xris, etc.; "dim thou guest away (from 1x) Jer. 2, 36, v. Rem. 1. 

The Parad. I shows the weak forms in which w is treated 
as a quicscent (viz., Jmp/f. Qd/), and merely indicates the 
more regular ones. 

Rem. 1. In forms of the derived conjugations the & but very seldom 
quiesces, as in Perf. Niph. 83 Josh. 22, 9, Hiph. 54x31 and he took 
away Num. 11, 25, 333° (for 32x") and he set an ambush 1 Sam. 16, 6, 
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pix I hearken Job 82,11, d°six (6 from @) I cause to eat Hos. 11, 4, 
mrsk (6 from @) I till destroy Jer. 46, 8, 7°12 giving eur Prov. 17, 4; 
Imp. 77 bring ye (from Mn) Is. 21, 14. 

2. In Pi. the & is sometimes dropped by contraction (like M in 
Sup, Szpt), e. g. Eo (as in Aram., and Samar.) for ENt teaching 
Job 85, 11, 529 for ane he shall pitch tent Is, 18, 20, 223m) thou girdest 
ene 2 Sam. 22, 40 for sy7uNF (Ps. 18, 40). 


§ 69. 
VERBS “pe. FIRST CLASS, OR VERBS ORIGINALLY Ye 


BR. g. =02 to dwell. Paradigm K. 


Verbs “p fall principally into two classes, which are 
different from each other in their origin and inflection. The 
first embraces those verbs which have properly a % for their 
first stem-letter. In Arabic and Ethiopic they are written 
with 5 (e. g. 359, Arab. and Ethiop. wdlddd), but in Hebrew 
{and Aramzan) by a change of sound which shows itself also, 
with few exceptions in the noun, they take © instead of it, 
wherever the first stem-letter begins the form,whereas after 
preformative the 4 either appears again, or is likewise changed 
into 5, or finally is completely elided. The second class em- 
braces those which are properly °“p, and which have YFédh 
also in Arabic (the so-called Verba cum Jod originario § 70). 
A few of these verbs »"p, of both classes form, in some respects, 
a third class which is inflected like verbs 7’p (§ 71). 

In the verb "xX" the forms are distinguished according to the signifi- 


cation, viz.,—1) “50 (1st class, for "¥) to be in a strait, Impf. 3°, 9335; — 
2) "¥" (2d class) to form, Impf. "3%, 3785, 


The peculiar inflection of the first class, which is ana- 
logous to the Arabic ‘’p, consists in the following parti- 
culars: 


1. In the Jmp/., Imp. and Inf. constr. of Qdl there is a 
twofold inflection according as the Waw is wholly rejected 
or only changed into Yédh. The entire rejection (clision) takes 
place regularly in eight verbs (v. Rem.) after the following 
analogy: 
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A. Impf. aw’, with unchangeable séré in the first and original 
# which in the tonesyllable (according to § 27, 
2) is heightened to ¢ (thus 7b, ky I, JOD 
or (under the influence of the gutt.) with @ 
in second syllable (y7, yp>, An). 


The tone-long ¢ of the 2d syllable may naturally become 
Seghél or Shed, e. g. a0), ‘aw etc.; in the same way the @ 
becomes Shewd in cases like yr etc., but in pause it is retained 
and heightened to Qdmés ay?) and before suffixes (Cy). 


B. Imp. 2¥, shortened from ay by omission of the feeble 3; 
and tone-long é (derived from i as in Impf.). 


C. Inf.n2w, from ay with the addition of the feminine end- 
ing N—, a S‘gholate form as in }"® verbs; cf. 
§ 66, 1. 


Rem. As the Inf. 13°, mm (see below No. 2, Rem. 1) point to an 
original form di’at, liddt, Barth (in ZDMG, 1887, p. 606) maintains that 
Haw was originally shibt (cf. from *A2IW); the apparent original shabe 
depends on the law tha‘’ the i of the stem is changed to 4 as soon as it is 
doubly enclosed by the addition of the feminine ending. 


The greater part of these verbs are inflected with stronger 
forms, have the Jmpf. A, and retain the Yédh at the begin- 
ning, viz. in— 

Imp. OV and Inf. 3d", as a consonant, but in 


Impf. OY", a8 a quiescent, resolved into the vowel f (§ 24, 2). 
In the 2d syllable the Impf. regularly has 4. 

That the latter mode of inflection belongs to verbs actually ‘Dp 
(which has often been overlooked and falsely denied), is shown, partly 
by the numerous verbs which take these forms in Q&l, and at the same 
time have Vin Niph., Hiph., and Hoph., partly by the Arabic, where 
the verbs 1"B have likewise a double inflection, comp. wdlddd, Impf. 
jalidu (with the elision of the Wate) and wd’gild, jatigals (with the 
retention of the War v. Rem. 3). 

Even in the same verb are found both the weaker and the stronger 
forms, the latter with the Youdh, the former without it, as py 2 K. 4 
41, and PS" pour thow Ez. 24, 3, (comp. Infin. np¥ Exod. 88, 27); tr 
1 K. 21, 15, 2 Deut. 2, 24, also wn possess thou, lengthened nos Deut. 
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83, 28; Impf. "p™ he will kindle Deut. 82, 22, and p> Is. 10, 16; 
“eu3 tt became dear 1 Sam. 18, 30 and “f° Ps. 49, 9 (comp. "p™ Ps. 
72, 14). 

NB. To the first mode of inflection belong, e. g. 9%" to bear (off- 
spring), 8&7 fo go forth, aur to sit, 72> to descend, 33° to know (Impf. 
sv with Pad thdch in the last syllable so also, "M1", 9p*); to the second 
velong 53° to weary, pss to counsel, W357 to sleep. 


2. The original ¥aw appears always a consonant, wherever 
it must be doubled, as in the Jnf., Jmp. and Impf. Niph. 
Sor, ats (just like Supn, Sup); and also in the Aithp. 
of some verbs, e. g. 931nn from 97, NaN from ns, WANT 
from m™, and in some noun-forms, e. g. "51 offspring from 
"2" to bear. The at the end of the syllable becomes @ u (A) 
as in all Héphal, e. g. ata for 3t17; and in combination 
with a preceding a, as & diphthongal 6 (i) in Perf. and Part. 
of Niph dl, and in all Hiphil, e. g. ati» for at:, actin for 
a°cin.—The Fodh stands as a consonant in the Perf. and 
Part. Qai (at? etc., 3at%, 33ts) even when 4 precedes, as 
at (yet we have pnat™ according to § 24, 1, a), in all Pi. 
and Pu., as drm to wait for, 13" to be born, also in the Jmpf. 
and Part., as 57, 930 known (from 977), also usually in 
Hithp., as Tn7, aycnn, Mann (as well as oN with Waw 
as above). 

NB. In those forms in which Ydédh does not appear, these verbs 
may be distinguished, in the Impf. of Q&l by the Sé'ré under the pre- 
formatives, in Niph., Hiph., and Hoph. by the Wav (', 4, 3) before the 
second radical. (The defective orthography, as in "5h, is not frequent.) 
Forms like 3%, M3t) are common to these and verbs 7*®. Hoph'al has 
the same form as in verBs 3"9 and 19. 

Rem. 1. The Inf, Qdl of the weaker form (M30 Gdf. May) takes 
suff. like "F2; and it very seldom has the masculine form like 33 to 
know Job 82, 6, 10, or the feminine ending M—, like Moz Ex. 2, 4. 
ma> Is. 87, 3, m1 fo descend Gen. 46, 3. Instead of mya stands 377° 
under the influence of the guttural MSS, with Su/ff. EsT etc. (on the 
other hand &¥* : ANY from PNx). From ‘7 is found, Ps, 30, 4, in Qere 
quite notably the strong form "3779 (for al on 3). — m5 to bear in 
1 Sam. 4, 19 is contracted to nd (§ 19, 2). —Examples of the regular or 
strong form are NX“ fo fear Josh. 22, 25, with prep. ‘07> Is. 61, 16; 
with suffix, “E73 Job 38, 4, It0"a Ezra 3,12. The strong form Sidon 
has the feminine-ending, as in n> = to be able, nya" to dry up Gen. 8, 7 
(alsu Cas Is. 27, 11). 
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2. The Imp. Qdl often has the lengthening MR—, as M=U sif thoes 
mas descend thou. From 37° to give, Arab, wdhd’d, there is found in 
Hebrew only the Imper. which is 37 give, lengthened M37, mostly with 
the signification D. age, go on! (be‘ore & e. g. Gen. 29, 21 M=N, to avoid 
a hiatus); fem. "2 Ruth 8, 15, probably Afil'rd after the analogy of 
the plur. 30 (but Job 6, 22, before the tone syllable Sr; comp. howe 

ever Deut. 32, 3). On D7 Prov. 24, 14 cf. § 48, 5, Rem. 

3. The Impf. with ) elided takes @ in 2d syll., besides cases in 
No. 1, above in WW Jer. 13, 17 and in the pausal form 79° Job 27, 21 
(from 7277 v. Rem. 8). The @ returns regularly before the aff. mg 
(7: ats as Forms with é in 2d svll. are shortened to é by the drawing 
back of the tone (before atone syllable and after ° consec.); e.g XI7=0P 
Gen. 44, 33; T74, sy but in pause 33°) and 77 (but 1. p. 8. 7x"). 
The Impf. ms, when lengthened, can also lose its radical %. even when 
the preformative is °, whose vowel (a long 7) has then Méthegh (see 
§ 16, 2, 6), as in IBS" Is, 40, 30, 9x37 Is. 65, 23.—From bs5 (to be able) 
we get exceptionally b=° as the *Impf. Qal; comp. the Arab. form 
yauru u (yoru) from tcarua, and yangalu (yogalu) from twagila; or 
even the vulgar Arab. yiigalu from wagala. Others regard do0" as 
Impf. Hoph. (of 55>) he is enabled=he can, which may have got into 
use instead of the Impf. Qal. Cf. § 53, Rem. 12. 

4. The section 44, Rem. 2 (comp. § 64, Rem. t) refers to the attenuation 
of the d into 7 in the Perf. (in a toneless closed syllable) which is found 
in some forms of 757 (Num. 11, 12, Ps, 2,7 etc. always after a preceding 
") as well as of O75, e@. g. BMWA etc. Deut. 4, 1, 8,1, 19, 1, 26, 1 (how- 
ever only after "I for "). In both cases one can explain the attenuation 
by the tendency to the assimilation of the vowel, at least if we pre 
nounce ° as # (§ 47, 2). From the restoration of the 7 are explained also 
in the simplest manner the forms #1757" Ez. $6, 12 and ™i7 Ps. 69, 36. 


5. As an exception, the Jmpf. Niph. sometimes has ° instead of 
the 4; e. g. >m*55 and he waited Gen. 8, 12; comp. Ex. 10,13, 1Sam.18, 8 
Kethibh. —The first pers. sing. has always the form SU5N not SS:&; comp. 
§ 51, Rem. 4. Part. pl. has in Zeph. 3, 18 423) for "213 cf. § 27, 3, "Rem. 1. 


6. In Piél, the radical Yodh is sometimes dropped after % pre- 
formative, which takes its pointing (like & in § 68, Rem. 2); e. g. #379 
for mass and he grieved Lam. 8, 33, 3553 for 179% and they cast, also in 
verse 53, And so also from a verb "£ of the second class, wear fur 
Anes ss and he dried it up Nah. 1, 4; comp. BTW" 2 Chr. 82, 30 Qrre. 


1. In the Imper. Hiph., instead of the usual form 3A, 7 is a'so 
found in the 2d syllable: N°x¥°m Is, 48, 8; S°EIN Ps. 94, 1 (before Nn, 
perhaps a mere misspelling for MZ"BI7); msn Prov. 19, 25. With a 
closing guttural the 2d syllable has generally d, e. g. SNA, MM, comp. 
also "£7 Prov. 25, 17. On the other hand 7 appears again everywhere 
in open syllables, thus Ma"Gin, "stn and so always before suffixes 
(§ 61, 2).—The Impf. Hiph., like Inpf. Qdl, takes S*ghol when the tone 
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is drawn back, as 5055 let him add Prov. 1, 5, 50°53 and he added (ron 
Prov. 80, 6 is anomalous); in pause however also 50°" as Jussive, Job 
40, 32 (usually, Jussive in pause: -3w5" etc.; the latter form also out- 
side of the pause after Waw consecutive Gen. 47, 11, 2Sam.8, 4). With 
final guttural m3" (Jussive) and m2i%1 etc. On forms like 5°%'m", see 
§ 53, Rem. 7.—Jn Hoph. are some cases of 4 for 3, as 9M for S717 Lev. 
4, 23, 28, and Nw for M7" Prov. 11, 25. However comp. Delitzsch. 

8. The verb 52i1 to go is connected in part with verbs “b of the 
first class, for it en (as iffrom 323) Impf. 439, with Waue cons. 755, 
in pause 3271 (§ 29, 4. Rem.), Inf. constr. res, w. suf. "AS2, 7MS>, I=, 
oms>, Imp. 72, w. M cohort. Mz>, and also 5b Num. 28, 13, and so Hiph. 
spbin. Rarely and almost exclusively in ince books and in poetry, we 
find also the regular inflections from 92, as Impf. 3272, Inf. 3271 (Num. 
22, 14, 16, Eccl. 6, 8, 9), Imp. pl. sob (Jer. 61, 50); on the roy 
Perf. Qal is always 527, Part. 32h, ‘Inf. abs. bn, Niph. 5 eo, Prel 
920, Hithp. 72mm, so that in this verb a ° ven distinetly appears 
as first radical. gAn obsolete stem "27 may however be assumed, 
although in a word so much used as abn, 1, "the feeble letter 7 may itself 
be treated like 5, and so the inflection resemble "b. one also the feeble 

MB, e.g. [bin from dix (§ 68 2), and "35m from 75m, Impf. Hiph. mrskx 
from "3% like Mp"3ix 2 K. 6, 19 from 927. 


§ 70. 
VERBS *“"®. SECOND CLASS, OR VERBS PROPERLY “s. 


KE. g. 302 to be good. Paradigm L. 


The most essential points of difference between verbs 
properly ‘“p and verbs 4p are the following: — 

1, Qal has only the stronger of the two forms described 
in § 69, 1, viz. that in which the radical » remains, Inf. 309, 
with the Jmp/f. A, as a0", p:™, Pe™, also written ave etc.; 
and so always with accented ain the 2d syllable, even after 
Waw consec. p™ the Pa’ thach of which becomes S¢gié/ when 
the tone shifts back, as pers and he awoke Gen. 9, 24, 73749 
(from “z™) and he formed Gen. 2, 7. 1x") Gen. 2, 19. 

2. In Hiphil the 5 is regularly retained in writing, and is 
pronounced as a diphthongal é (Séré), e.g. 29a (from aE), 
Impf. 3°37), 34°); uncontracted with the diphthong ai, as in 
aim they make straight Prov. 4, 25; "x1 (Jmper.), Ps. 6, 9 
in Q®ré, comp. Gen. 8, 17 in Qeré. 
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NB. The following are the only verbs of this kind: 32% to be good, 
Po" to suck, ype to awake, “x7 to form, 49 (only in Hiph. dsb) to bewail, 
“ws to be straight, wa (Arab. ydbisd) to be dry (yet like the \"p, Hiph. 
wa'n) and the Hiph. j-o%7 (denom. of 39°) to go to the right. 

Rem. Of the Jmpf. Hiph. there is an anomalous form with pre- 
formatives put before the already contracted form: ="Gr" Job. 24, 21; 
dabas he wails, "x I wail, ¥5"57 ye wail, Is. 18, 2, 65, 14, Jer. 48, 31, 
Hos. ”, 14; also S"ut" Job 24, 21; and once even in Impf. Qal in 3735 
Ps. 138, 6, from 37°. " Kimchi and others explain the above forms from 
an exchange of sound between Yodh and Hé, assuming as a base the 
non-syncopated form >*=m (comp. Is. 68, 5) etc. But then also S77 
should be explained, with Kimchi as Hiphil. It might be more correct 
to suppose that originally the regular forms (s*ws, 5°5"7) were intended, 
but were separated in the later pronunciation in order to reestablish 
artificially the preformative which had been blended with the Ist stein 
consonant. Other anomalies also are: Perf. Hiph. F307" Ez. 86, 11 
(with separating vowel for "MaQ%7) after the analqgy of "9; °23"h (Impf. 
Qal for "A2"A) Nah. 8, 8; imp. Impf. Hiph., after the analogy of 3, 
Exod. 2.9. In the same way y"pw] from yp? is always used instead 
of the Hiph. y-pm (from y7p). On sneak Nah. 1, 4, see § 69, Rem. 6 


§ 71. 
VERBS “Bp. THIRD CLASS, OR CONTRACTED VERBS “3. 


This class embraces those verbs *“p, of the first and second 
class, whose » does not quiesce in long ¢ or é, but is as- 
similated like 3, Some verbs are exclusively of this class, 
@. g. 92) to spread under, Hiph. 5°30, Hoph. 237; mx to burn 
up, Imp. my, Niph. zs, Hiph. peym; others have two forms, 
the one sharp with the © assimilated, the other weaker with the 
" quiescent, as px» to pour, Impf. px and pss (1 K. 22, 35); 
"x2 to form, Impf. "2° and “xz (Is. 44, 12, Jer. 1,5); > 
to be straight, Impf. "Oo and msm (for ‘my acc. to § 47, 
Rem. 3) comp. p-tx Hos. 10, 10 (1 Sam. 6, 12).—It is worthy 
of notice that the verbs which are thus inflected have an s 
sound as the second radical, with the exception of Pp™ 
(1 K. 3,15) and nin (Gen. 40, 20, Ez. 16,5) Inf. Hoph. 
from ahs. 

NB. Verbs of this class (which seldom occur) are inflected like verbs 

“D, for which they may easily be mistaken by the learner. Whien, 


therefore, a form has not a root j— in the lexicon, he should louk for 
one of this class under Yodh. 
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The first two c'asses are exhibited in their distirctive forms in 
Paradigms K and L, § 69, ‘The third follows exactly verbs j3, and is 
besides very rare. 


§ 72, 
VERBS 3. 


E. g. Dp to rise up. Paradigm M. 


1. In these verbs (with a few exceptions, Rem. 10 below) 
the middle stem-letter 1 always gives up its consonant sound 
and quiesces; not merely in the usual cases (according to 
§ 24, 1) when a Sh°wa precedes or follows, as tin bésh for 
wis bewosh, but also when it is both preceded and followed 
by a full vowel, as pxp Part. Pass. for pxpi pip Inf. absol. for 
php. Hence the stem or root appears always as a mono- 

syllable. 


2. The vowel in which the quiesces is essentially the vowel 
of the second syllable, which, in the verb, almost universally 
characterises the form (§ 43, Rem. 1, § 67, 2). However we 
must here remark a) that the vowel, short in itself, becomes 
of necessity long in an open syllable as well as in an acccnted 
closed ultima (except in Hoph., v. No. 3) e. g. 3d pers. Perf. 
op from pp, fem. map, Pl. yap, but in the closed penult med 
etc.;? b) that in the present forms the lengthening of the 
original short vowel is sometimes performed anomalously, 
e. g. Impf. Qdl cap» from mrp? (the normal lengthening of 
appears again in the jussive pp», Impf. constr. pz); Imper. 
pxp (from original pip lengthened normally in 2. fem. pl. into 


1 In the Aramean, and also in Heb. Grammars before Kimchi, the long 
@ is found, as MZ, a) an etc., but in our editions of the Bible, it is so only 
in pause, e. g. makin) Mic. 7, 8, 302 2 K. 7, 3, 4. If we explained (with 
Olsh. et al.) the @ of the Perf. Qal EP as a combination of two aa which 
have remained after the elision of the 1 in O°P, then we ought to suppose that 
the language (or the Masséra) was mistaken later in respect to the origin of 
this a; for an @ contracted from d@a@ could hardly be shortened, as it is in 
MOP etc. Nor could 6 in "M3 etc. (v. Rem.1) be kept in a closed penult, if 
it had arisen by contraction from bauschts and not rather by lengthening from 
dischti. 
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m:xD because long @ could not be retained in a closed penult. 
Comp. with this No. 4. 

The intransitive verbs middle E take in Perf. (and Part.) 
Qa! the form of ma (from myn) he is dead; the verbs middle 
O take the form of “ix (from “x) it shone, Dia (from wa) 
he was ashamed. Comp. Rem. 1, below. 


3. The preformatives in the Jmpf. Qal and Perf. Niph., 
and throughout Hiphk. and Hoph., which before the mono- 
syllabic stem form a simple syllable, take instead of the short 
vowel of the regular form the corresponding long one. In Qdl 
and Niph. the original & is the vowel which is lengthened and 
not i, attenuated from @ (§ 67, 6), e. g. map» for Dip?) Dy 
for oNPH, DEW; for opr. 

This vowel is changeable, and becomes Sh*w& when the tone is 
thrown forward, e. g. before suff. 3:m2" he will kill him, and in the full 
plural form of the Impf. yrso- they will dite. 

The 1 in Hoph. forms an exception; for it has become a quite firm 
and unchangeable vowel, as if it had been transposed, and so B2p-f had 
become te"n, hence O2537. 

4, The above (No. 2) mentioned cases of unusual vowel 
lengthening are: Impf. Qdal pip» (also Arab. jdqumu); on the 
other hand Jussive pp» with retraction of tone pps (jagém), 
pps (in pause Dp™); Imper. cap (in the 2d fem. pl. mynp, v. 
No. 2 above, & is normally lengthened); Infin. constr. oyp. 
In Hiph. the lengthening of the original 7 into ¢ (mpm Jmpf. 
p°p*, Jussive Dp» with retraction of tone pp’, pp’) corresponds 
entirely with the analogy of the strong verb (comp. § 53, 1). 
The following forms require a particular explanation: the 
Part. Qal pp may be traced to the groundform with 4 unin- 
flected (Arab. gatil, § 9, 10, 2, § 50, 2); after the rejection of 
the 1 there was gdim' and this became pp,—the # being ab- 
sorbed by the predominating é. The immutability of the 4 
(pl. pvp, constr. “ap etc.) favors this explanation.—In the 
Impf. Qdl again there are found, besides the forms with ori- 
ginal & (now 2), forms with original & This dbecame 4 after 
the elision of 1 and was again inflected into 6; so especially 

1 Arab. gdim (really gaim in which the two vowels are united by the 


insertion of %, comp. Aram. &Xj>) rarely contracted, as sds for sdis, kar for hair. 
Others think that 8)? is for ©:P, like the verbal adjective DUR, comp. § 84, 1}. 
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xine (455) wins etc. from the Perf. xa (he has come). In the 
Impf. wisn from tia to be ashamed, the é of the preformative 
has been lengthened from # (attenuation of original @) and 
thus y!-basch became yi-basch and finally yé-bésch. The Niph. 
pip? (p{p:) Jmpf. pip: (pp) have arisen in the same way 
(yiq-q[aw]|am=—=yiqgam) by the obscuration of @ which was 
lengthened from 4. 

5. In the Perf. Nipk. and Hiph. (in order to keep the 
long vowel of the stem), an 4 is regularly inserted before the 
afformatives (1st and 2nd person) that begin with a con- 
sonant, and "— is inserted in Jmp/. Qa! before the afforma- 
tive m) (comp. § 67, 4). As in verbs 3”9, these separating 
vowels are an artificial opening of the preceding syllable in 
order that the latter may retain its long vowel; however there 
is also frequently found in the Perf. Hiph. before 4 the re- 
duction of ¢ into é (as a normal lengthening of the original %) 
especially after the Waw. consec. as well as before the affor- 
matives pm and jm or before suffixes. For in all these cases 
the accent is removed from the 4 to the following syllable, 
and this removal of tone produces, at the same time, a great 
weakening of the i; thus nop, Piaten (or ‘pm) but niapm etc. 
(however comp. 3477) Micah 6, 4). In the same way in the 
Ist pers. sing. of the Perf. Nipk., the 6 before the separating 
vowel is always modified into #2 (*nicip:). In the Jmp/. Qal 
the separating "— is always accented (m;"a1pn). 

Without the separating vowel and consequently with tone-long 6 
and é instead of @ and 2? are found in Impf. Qal, jain Ez. 16, 55 (also 
nscon in the same verse), in Hirh. as RES Ex. 20, 25, but also 
erin in Job SI, 21, math Job 20, 10. Wholly abnormal is ™> EN 
der. 44, 25 probably a transposition of 0° (for Ms.e77F) or an incorrect 
vowel writing (for M33°—h or 739°PA). 

6. The tone, as in verbs 9”9, is not thrown forward upon 
the afformatives m—, 3, "—, e. g. Mep (however after Waw 
consec. also miaph), WAP (however also yap, TAP’), MAPM, WP; 
on the other hand before suffixes and with Nun paragogic 
piso") 2 Chr. 28, 15; jrarp> Deut. 33, 11. For the accent 
on the 4 and s—, see No. 5. In those forms which do not 
take either of these endings, the accentuation is quite regular, 
e. g. PGP; so always in Hoph., e. g, mepAn. 

13 
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7. The conjugations Pi., Pu. and Hithp., are very seldom 
found in the weak verbs “9 (comp. Rem. 10). The only 
instance of Pi. with the 1 as a doubled consonant is "ty to 
surround from ‘39. Ina few others » has taken the place of 5, 
as in orp Inf. orp Esth. 9, 31, 32 from pap; pmatm Dan. - 
1.10 from 3m to be guilty, which forms belong to the la‘er 
licbrew, and were borrowed from the Aramean. On the 
contrary, the elsewhere rarer conjugation Pi lél (§ 55, 2), 
with its passive and reflexive, is the common form employed 
in the sense of Py él, and as its substitute; e. g. oxip from 
rnp or (after the elision of 4) froin gdmem with obscuring of 
a to 6 (comp. § 67, 8) to set up (from orp), DA to raise, pass. 
pin (from py), refler. WI9er to rouse one’s self (from “"9). 
More rare is the conjugation Pilpél (see § 55, 4), @. g. 9399 
to sustain, to nourish; pass. 5255 (from 515). 


REMARKS. 
I. On Qal. 


1. Of verbs middle E and O, which in the strong verb also have their 
Perf. and Part. the same (§ 50, 2), the following are examples ; viz. Perf. N 
(for FD) he is dead, fem. may 2 masc. WIND, 1 sing. 5, Mv ae) even in Pause 
Gen. 19, 19, 1 pl. 19, 3 pl. an); wis (for W13) he is ashamed, “AWS, 03, 
wd; WN it has shined, Plur. IN; 310, 130. Part. n dead ; D’Wi3 ashamed ones 
Kzek. 32, 30. See the Paradigm M. 

Isolated anomalies are also in the Perf. naw (with the original ending of 
the fein. for mv) Ez. 46,17 (v. § 44, Rem. 4); py Is. 26,16(N2n parag. with 
Perf only Deut. 8, 3, 16).—In 13 1 Sam. 25, 8 (for 1383 from §13) the & has 
been dropped contrary to custom. In 385 Jer. 27,18 (instead of 283) the Massora 
seems to point towards the /mperf. NI", which might be expected there; as 

7odh precedes we may suppose that it is simply a mistake in writing. In the 
Perf.and Part, the usual form 0) is only very seldom hile with & (after the 
Arab. mode, § 9, 1), as in seal he rises Hos. 10, 14; Ord being secret Judg. 4, 21; 
D'ONY despisers Ez. 28, 24,26, fem. 16, 67. ‘The Part. in verbs med. 6 takes at 
times also the form of DIP for OP 2 K. 16,7; even with a transitive sense, as 
Dy) covering Is. 25, 7; 0°13 for B03 Zech. 10, 5. 

2. Verbs whose imperfects have @ take also # in the Imper. and Inf. constr., 
thus 03)", Jmper. ana Inf. BP ; however for VIN he thrashes (Inf.W%1) the Imper. 
has *wv1 (fem.) Micah 4, 13; for 049° he staggers the Inf. is OY'3; comp. MW) (also 
33) and 3°5) Is. 7, 2 ( isewbere yy) with the Impf. MJ and 333°. The Inf. absol. 
has always § in the final syllable (like TOP), as 1798)" ip surgendo surgent Jer. 
44, 20.— Those verbs which have }in the Inf. constr. mostly retain it in the 
Impf., a8 R53) he will come = 33, Wi" = W3 etc. 
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3. In the Imp. with afformatives (23), 1793) the tone is on the stem syl- 
lable, with a few exceptions, as ‘41y in Judg. 5, 12, an intended variation with 
yp and aay Is. 21, 2 likewise for rhythmical reasons. So too the lengthened 
form, as Nw Jer. 3,12; Ps. 7,8; 133’ Ps. 7,7; but often also with the tone at 
the end, specially if an& begins the next word, Ps. 82,8; Judg. 4, 18, and so too 
before 7’, because this was read as ‘Tk (§ 17), see Ps. 3, 8; 7, 7, even without 
x following 74%, 22 (73"9). 

4. The shortened Impf. as Jussive (§ 48, 4), has the form O)* (see above 
No. 4) also Dip? incorrectly written fully and even 0). which however differs 
only orthographically from Dip’. In the form with Waw consec. (O)", in pause 

Op?!) with a guttural ora Resh, the final syllable usually takes Pa tach, e. g. 10") 
and he turned aside Ruth 4, 1 (but also 241 from 132), n3 and he rested Gen. 
20, 11; \y>) and he wearied Judg. 4, 21; 1 Sam. 14, 28, 31 (on the other hand 
in open syll. always 3p") etc.). 

The full plural-ending }) has the tone (according to No.6 on p. 177), e. g. 
PAQA Gen. 3, 3, 4; y32" Ps. 104, 7; yay Joel 2, 4, 7, 9. 


II. On Niphidl. 

5. In the Paradigm M. the form of the 1 pers. sing. Perf. "MD3p), which 
occurs repeatedly, as in 19303, “ND), is taken as the model also for the 2 pers. 
sing. niaip3, nip) and for the 1 pers. plur. WAPI, although no examples of 
them occur; so too the 2 pers. plur., of which we find only forms with 6 (not 4), viz. 
DNy1D) ye have been scattered Ez. 11,17; 20, 34, 41, and pnw) ye lathe your- 
selves Ez. 20, 43.—To thei (instead of 4) of the preformative may be traced the 
Perf. Vy) Zech. 2,17 (Impf. Vi" for Wy"). The Inf. constr. occurs once in the 
anomalous form WN Is. 25, 10; in ain5 Job 33, 30 the Massora supposes tho 
syncope of 71 (for Tint); but perhaps wind (Qal) is meant. Comp. also Rem. 9. 


HY. On Hiphil, Hophal and Pi'lel. 


6. Examples of the Perf. without the inserted 1 are: Aan thou liftest Ex. 
20, 25; mADT thou killest (from Nard, comp. § 20, 1, a), NAT 3d fem. Perf. Hiph. ot 
Sad or YY D 1 K. 21, 25; 19377 1 plur. Perf. Hiph. of j33 2 Chron. 29, 19, and even 
DAD (§ 27, Rem. 3) Num. 17,6; with Waw consec. ‘om Is.14, 30; com. ‘AION, 
Jer. 16, 13 and ADIN Ex. 29, 24, — In these cases the ¢ in the first ‘avilable is res 
tained in the secondary tone; elsewhere in the antepenult it becomes —; more fre- 
quently however —, and in the syllable before the antepenult it is rieeessarily— = 
(e. g- ‘pM Gen. 6, 18, and so always before the suffix).— As in verbs yey 
(§ 67, Rem. 6) these verbs take before gutturals also Pa’thach instead of —; thus 
in all the forms of Wy Ex. 19, 23 and Vj‘Is. 41, 25; 45, 13. The aionialous 
form D'NIWI) Zech. 10, 6 has arisen evidently from the confusion of two 
forms, viz. OAIVN (from IW") and ONIWN) (from 33). — The Perf. Liph. 
of wi3 appears everywhere as W°3N (Wai) after the analogy of 1”D verbs (as if 
from 3°); also Isa. 30, 5 gives Qeré W'3N for Kethibh WNIT (from WN). 

7. In the Imperfect, besides the shortened form 0)"1,the lengthened 1)" i 
‘also occurs (but 3271 Isa. 44, 22 with silluq [cf. § 29, 4 c, Rem.], on the other 
hand, Ezek. 21, 35, for 771 should be read 39°, Infinitive). With suff. 3° pus 
2°35) Jer. 17, 18 is anomalous (for X27 Gen. 43, 16); perhaps 82) was nea 
(as in 1 Sam. 20, 40) or it was originally m3. In the Infinitive the 77 is syn- 
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copated in 35 Jer. 39, 7; 2 Chir. 31, 10 (for x27). With 1— fem, mpm) Isa. 
30, 28; cf. Esth. 2, 18 and the analogy of the Ha&ph'el Inf. in Bibl. Aram. Dan. 5, 
20 (cf. § 85 No. 46).— As Inf. abs. we find 3) Ezek. 7, 14 (perhaps Josh. 4, 3; 
Jer. 10, 23). The participles have é as vowel of the preformative like the yy; 
for °31) (1 K. 21, 21 in Aethibh) the Qeré is everywhere ®°3)D. 

The shortened Jmp/f. has the form 0)" (Op%), but always x3>)) comp. No. 4 
above. The final syllable, when it has a guttural or Resh, takes Pa’thdch, as in 
Qal, e.g. Ni 1 Sam. 26, 19; N27") Gen. 8, 21; Wl and he took away Gen.8, 18. 
Still the Ist sing. is usually like °Yx) Neh. 2, 20, more rarely IY%) Josh. 
14,7; WR) 1 K. 2, 42. 

In the Impf. Pi'lel, before a following tone-syllable, the tone recedes but 
without shortening the vowel of the last syllable, viz. ‘13 Onin Prov. 14, 34; 
1) 55%nA Job 35, 14; cf. also ’3 WSNA 30, 20 (on — - by — cf. § 16, 2, 1,8, 7). 

" Hoph. Part. in Gen. 43, 12 IYION; cf. § 65, 1, c, Rem. 1. 

Peculiar contracted Pi'lel- (if not transitive Qal-) forms occur in 1399" Job 
31, 15, wy? 42, 2: PP Eleva) Isa. 64, 6 for 9393"), etc., also ODA Job 17, 4 for 
DDD inA.— 17/))" Isa. 15, 5 appears to arise from the Pilpel WU", since a after 
rejection of was heightened to a, and obscured to 6.— The anomalous form 
TPRIPNZ Ps. 139, 21 cannot (according to § 52, Rem. 6) be explained as a 
Part. with the rejection of 9, but is to be read ‘pN3. 


IV. In General. 


8. On account of the intimate relation between verbs yy and Y”y (§ 67), 
itis necessary, in analyzing forms, to note particularly the points in which these 
classes differ. Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. Impf. Qal and 
Hiph. with ycons.; Pi'lél of /’y and Pé'él of Y’y. Hence it is that verbs ’’y 
borrow forms from verbs }'”}’, as in Perf. Qal 13 he despised (from 133, as if from 

11) Zech. 4, 10,0 (for MO) he besmeared Isa. 44,18. Perf. Niph. V1 Jer. 48, il 
(for 33 from 130, as if from V1). Still other cases NOP) Job 10, ‘1 for: mop 
(cf. § G7, Rem. 11) =" 3) from 03), and wD) Ezek. 6, 9 (for WIP); wiry 
Ezek. 10, 17, and 3795") y, 153997 (Imp.) Num. 17, 10; 10° Mic. 2,6; Hiph. Perf. 
107 Isa. 18, 6 for tN (cf. § 29, 4, c, Rem. 1), this tor Pw (from rR). On the 
other hand, the Jmp/fs. V2° Ezek. 48, 14, and 5° Hab. 2, 8 (according to § 109, 2. 
b, Rem.) are to be regarded simply as rhythmical shortenings for V">° and T"8!. 

9. In common with verbs })’’}’ ($ 67,5), these verbs have also in Niph. and 
Hiph. the Aramaic and Rabbinic formation, which substitutes, for the long 
vowel under the preformatives, a short one followed by Laghe’sh forte. This 
form and the common one are often both in use; e. g. ON to incite, Impf. VB° 
(also M00, N"D*), VAY and he shows the way 2 Sam. 22, 33 (also VN Prov. 12, 26), 
1011 fo remove, Impf. 2°*O! (from 230), also Hoph. 4011 Isa. 59, 14; sometimes with 
a difference of meaning, as as 3°39! to cause to rest, ‘min to set down, Impf. 3", 
Imp. 139, plur. wen, ri vy) to spend the night, to abide, |" b» Tv bn to be headstrong 
or rebellious. Other examples: Niph. bi) (from ban, not 5D) to be circum- 
cised Gen. 17, 26, 27, Part.Gen. 34, 22, with a guttural 1) Zech. 2,17; Hiph- 
137 to despise Lam. 1,8, 1°9° they depart, Prov 4, 21. 


1 Pass. of this is Héph 1N}1N, Lam. 5, 5 gives 1337. 
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To this class are perhaps to be referred some forms of verbs Pe Guttural 
with Daghe’sh forte implicitum, which others derive from another root, or wish 
to amend, viz. WMA) for WOM and she hastens (from WN Job 31, 5, OY") (others 
read Oy) 1 Sam. 15, 19, 25, 14 from 03y), O°) to rush upon. Both forms would 
he correct impf. apoc. of NWN and 0} (7); both are found however with 
quite a different signification from that required in this case. 

10. Verbs in which the middle stem-letiter Waw is sounded as a conso- 
nant are, in respect to this letter, perfectly regular; e.g. VW to be white, Impf. 
WY ; Yl to expire, Impf. 912; TW) to be wide; Pi. Say’, Impf. Say to act wick- 
wily: Ny) to bend, Hithp. Dayiwy to bend one’s self, especially in those which 
are also at the same time verbs vw, as WY Pi. 1¥ to command ; 3? to wait ; 
M9 to drink, Pi.and Hiph. WW), 111 to cause to drink. 


§ 73. 
VERBS ‘y. 
E. g. }'3 to discern. Paradigm N. 


1. These verbs have the same inflection as verbs \“y, and 
the ‘is here treated in the same manner as the 4 of that 
class; e. g. Perf. Qal mo (for mrs) he has set, Inf. nd, Inf 
absol. rio (for mid), Imp. rod, Jap. mds, Jussive no, with 

“aw consec, Nt", "—But the Perf. Qal has, in several verbs, 
still a second set of forms, which resemble a Hiphil with the 
characteristic m elided, e. g. xa Dan. 10, 1; *ma27a (similar to 
smaiswam) Dan. 9, 2, also m:a Ps. 139, 2; rien thau contendrst 
Job. 33, 13, also man Lam. 3, 58. The above perfects (793, 
3”) and the like) might be fake as forms med. e (really 7) 
whose 7 has been lengthened into ? (as @ into @ instead of 6 
in the Jmpf. Ql of pI). It is more probable however that 
they actually are a shortened Iliphil fo:m; especially as often 
complete Hiph. forms occur, e. g. Perf. pan, trsnan, Inf. pan 
(also p93), Jmp. Jan (also jz), Part. pay. Elsewhere Hiphil 
forms are in use along with actual ee with the same 
signification, so too 319 (also 35), Bw putting (also tr), 
yore glittering (also in Perf. fz). Moreover, as passive, we 
find a few times Hoph. Impf. "ty from "9 to sing, NEw froin 
mt to set. 

2. The above Hiph. forms may easily be traced to verhs 12, 
and possibly they in part belong to that class. The same 
may be said of Aiph. jin3, Pi lel jis, and Hithpd lél ian (as 
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if from 712). These verbs are in every respect closely related 
to verbs 9. Hence it is that we find several verbs used 
in the Qd/, as 9 and 9, and with the same meaning in 
both forms, as 5x5 (denom. from 5°5 night but see Davies’ Heb. 
Lex. under v. 9, 1.) to spend the night, Inf. 9% oftener than 
Pe; CD fo put, Inf. cro (rarely pry Job 20, 4), Imp/. pra, 
once pio (hx. 4,11), Part. pass. py and paw. In other verbs, 
one of the two is the predominant form, as 593 fo exult (63 only 
in Prov. 23, 24 A*thibh). The following are mostly found 
as verbs "“9;—a™ to contend, MG to set, 3 to judge, We lo 
rejoice; so too Perf. >> (for in Arab. it is a verb mid. Védh) 
to comprehend, to measure Is. 40, 12, m9 (as in Arab. and 
Syr.) to rush upon; and the Perf. 7p (denom. from 77) to pass 
the summer Is. 18, 6, and 494 (from 45) to fish Jer. 16, 16. 


The older grammarians did not recognise such verbs, bat referred 
all the forms to verbs "3, Indeed in many cases a decision is impossible, 
as imperfects like O°" may be just as well referred to the Hiph. of 
cio and as participles, like SQ and other forms, agree already with the 
form of the "2. In modern Arabic we find an exactly corresponding 
abbreviation (comp. \73 above No. 1) of the Hiph il (Conj. 1V.) of 
verbs °"5. However forms still remain which can only be traced to 
verbs "5 comp. Kem.3. The Arabic, as also Ethiopic, has actual verbs 
“"s, and ""3, and the Hebrew has some with a Yodh as a consonant, 
like 378 to hate, and S23 to tire, m7 to be, Hm to live. 


The paradigm N is placed in connection with that of verbs 9 
(Parad. M), in order to exhibit the parallel between the two ciasses, 
The conjugations which Parad. N omits have the same form as in 
Parad. M. 


Rem. 1. In the Perf. Qdl, 3d fem. sing. there is found once mE4 
Zech. 5, 4 instead of 4:53, with the weakening of the toneless @ into 
é (like fem. participles abe Is. 69, 5); 1st pers. plur. 325) Judzes 19, 13 
for Jan-ntt. The lengthened imperative has before & the tone on the 
ultima (as by the verbs "2 § 72, Rem. 3); M17 Hs. Ps.85, 1, the same 
also clsewhere (Ps. 43, 1, 74, 22, 119, 154) for rhythmical reasons. 
Examples of the Inf. absol. are 29 Litigando Judg. 11, 25, M3 ponendo 
Is. 22, 7, but also 397° 397 Jer. 50, 34, 772m 77a Prov. 23, 1. 


2. The Inipf. apoe. is 437; with shifted tone it takes the form with 
Sehol, as} 374 Judg. 6, 31. So with Waw consec. C233 and he placed, 
a=*s and he perceived; with guttural ema usta and he flew at them 
18am. 25, 14 (vide §72, Rem.9). As Jussive of ;9> stands j27 Judges 19, 20 
in pause) and Job. 17, 2 for 72m. 
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8. As Part. act. Qdl we find once 5d spending the night Neh.18, 21; 
Part. pass. c" or eiy (according to a different reading) 2 Sam. 13, 32. 


tf * . . 


4. Verbs x"9 scarcely ever suffer their & to quiesce, and hence aro 
to be regarded as verbs ‘Ayin Guttural, as in § 64. An exception 
where the & has lost its force as a consonant is: TN) they are fair 
{from PIN2 Pi lel to MN) really "N)) Is. 52, 7, Cant.1,10. Very doubtful 
on the other hand is yx? tf bloums (Ec. 12, 5) Impf. Hiph. of 783, for 
Yx-2; if the form has been correctly preserved, it could better be traced 
back to 7%; (with incorrect writing for 737) comp. Delitzsch in loc. 


§ 74. 
VERBS x". 


E. g. 8X9 to find. Paradigm 0. 


The & is here, as in verbs x“p, treated partly as a con- 
sonant with a soft guttural sound (scarcely audible at the 
end of a syllable), partly as a quite inaudible (quiescent) 
letter, according to the following rules:— 


1. In those.forms which end with the third radical, the 
final syllable has always the regular vowels, e. g. wxin, xx, 
wire, azn. In all these cases the & is simply absorbed 
into the long vowel without the latter being subject to any 
variations; at the utmost there might have been preserved 
originally a certain sound of the w& after the quite hetero- 
geneous t. Therefore in the Perf, Jnmpf. and Imp. Qal, in tho 
Perf. Niph., and Pidl and Hoph., the Pa'thich is lengthened 
before the feeble & into Qd'més (§ 23, 1), as NY, RxD, etc., 
which (—) however is movable (§ 23, 2), hence we have in 
the plural "xz"0. 

The Impf. and Imp. Qdl have A after the analogy of verbs La’médh 

Guttural. 

2. Also before afformatives beginning with a consonant 
(m, 3) the & is not heard, but is quiescent in the Perf. Qal, in 
Od'més, as MNx'9 (for PRxa); in the Perf. of all the other active 
and reflexive conjugations, in Séré, as mxyo:; in the Jmp. and 
Impf. of all the conjugations, in S‘ghd/, as TNS, TINTON. 
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The S¢ghél of these forms of the Imp/f. and Imp. may be considered 
throughout as ap inflection and at the same time a lengthening of an 
Orizinal d (v. § 8, 1). In the same way the é@ of the Perf. forms in 
Pil, Hiphil, Hithpael may be traced to an original 7 (as the usual 
3d pers, sing. of this conjugation) although this ~ may have been 
attenuated from an original d. Regarding the Niphal, we might refer 
to traces of a weakening of the @ to 2? with the verbs 3"3 (§ 67, Rem.5); 
the sup; osition however lies nearer that the Niphal has yielded to the 
pervading analogy of the other conjugations. The use of Se’ré and 
Stghol is otherwise explained from the great resemblance between verbs 
K"> and "5 (comp. § 75, 2), and an approximation of the former to 
the latter. No form of this kind in Pual; in Perf. Hoph. only 2d 
masc. HENI7 Ez. 40, 4, lengthened in accordance with the rule. 


Before the suffixes 4, 3, 43, the & ens its character as a guttural, 
and takes (—); as 5XE<N Cant. 8. 1, y7sT Ez. 28, 13; comp. § 65, 2, 
Rem, The reason (as in verbs La’ miédh Guttur al) is, that ethos suffixes 
require befure them a Sh®iwdé mobile. 


3. At the beginning of a syllable or before afformatives 
begiuning with a vowel, as well as before suffixes; the x is a 
consonant, and the form regular, as Nx ma-9 we, “Nx etc. 
(in pause ANS}, TNS). 


REMARKS, 


1, Verbs middle E, like xb to be full, retain Se é’ré in the other 
persons of the Perfias in °F “XES; ; yet 2 pl. OoNw" in Josh. 4, 24; x9 
Esth. 7, 5, Instead of Mx% is sometimes found the form PRT fer PY7D 
(after the form get ie § 44, Rem. 4) she names Is. 7, 14, it happens fo 
Jer, 44, 23, Deut. 81, 29, in Niph. oxze2 Ps. 118, 23, in Hoph. PRIN 
Gen. 33, 11. 


2, In the Inf. Qdl occurs the fem. form Prd to fill Lev. 12, 4 
(comp, FP"? from "5); also Pix>9 Job 20, 22 and Esth. 1, 5 written 
rxid2. Compare siinilar forms Judges 8, 1, Prov, 8, 13; before suffixes 
Lz. 83, 12 and likewise in Niph. Zech. 18, 4. 


8. The Part. fem. is commonly (by contraction) PRY¥S, seldom 
resis Cant. 8, 10, and without the & (see Rem. 4) Mx (from N¥*) Deut. 
28,57. So tooin Niph. rxva Zech. &, 7 (cf. also 2 Sam. 19, 43, where 
it stands as a substantive, like L. oblutum=oblatio, donum) and 1 Ch. 
14, 2; 3 PNB Deut. 80, 11.—The Plur. of Part. Niph. makes O°NSs: 
dropping the Qameg (1 8am. 18, 15, 2 K.14, 14), which however remains 
in pause (Iezr. 8, 25); so from RZ) the plur, S°82; (but in p, B°Na2 Ez. 
13, 2); the Qamrg remains also before suff. as ApS SF) Is. 22. 3, and 
befure fem. ending Myst 2 K. 19, 4, plur. MR¥93 Gen. 10, 15. In 
the furms ONS sinning 1 Sam. 14, 33, and C&I3 ‘feigning them Neh 
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6, 8, the vowel is drawn back (§ 23, 2) and the & orthographically 
retained. 

4. The & is sometimes dropped: a) in the middle of the word as in 
ny? Num. 1, 11, “m3 Job 82, 18, comp. 1, 21, "Tax Judges 4, 19. In 
imp/. nv Jer. 9,17, Zech. 5,9, Ruth 1, 14 (on the other hand the same 
form with pleonastic Yédh analogous with m"> Ez, 28, 49 comp. Jer. 50, 
20); Niph. omews ye are defiled Lev. 11, 43; b) at the end of the word: 
sas 1 K. 12, 12 Kethibh; Hiph. 23mm 2 K. 18, 6. Hiph. "art to cause 
to sin Jer. 82, 35. 

Upon the transformation of verbs &"> into forms m"> v. § 75, 
Bem. VL 


§ 75. 
VERBS ">. 


B. g. m>3 fo reveal. Paradigm P. 


These verbs, like the verbs "“p (§§ 69, 70), embrace two 
different classes of the irregular verb, viz. > and 4%, which 
in Arabic, and especially in Ethiopic, are still more clearly 
distinguished. But in Hebrew the original ® and 4 have 
passed over into a feeble m, as a substitute for a final vowel 
{§ 23, 4), in all those forms which end with the third radical, 
and hence these verbs are called verbs m5; e. g. mba for ba 
he has revealed, 1120 for 120 he has rested. By far the greater 
number, however, "of these verbs are treated as originally 5%; 
and only a few forms occur of verbs 75. The separation of 
these classes is therefore not so distinct as in verbs \“p 
and °“p. 

A true verb "> is moy to be at rest, whence (with a ‘ conson.) 
1 pers. sing. Perf. Qal spk Job. 8, 26, Part. sv’, and the derivative 
nv>w rest; yet in the Impf. it has mighs (with Yodh). In m3 I (Arab. 
"33) to answer, and m9 II (Arab. 135) ‘to suffer, to be oppressed, are two 
verbs originally distinct, but with the same form in Hebrew (see Davies’ 
Heb. Lex.).—In Syriac the intermingling of these forms is carried still 
farther, verbs X"> being confounded with verbs M"5, i, e. with the two 
classes "5 and %"> of the Arabic, 

Of quite another class are those verbs whose third stem-letter is a 
consonantal Mm (distinguished by Mappig, § 14, 1), e. g. ran to be high, 
They are inflected throughout like verbs Lamedh Guttural. 

The grammatical structure of these verbs (which Para- 
dign P exhibits) is as follows:— 
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1. In all forms in which the original Fédh or Waw would 
have to stand at the end of the word, it is dropped and & 1s 
set (cf. § 24,2, 5, Rem.) as an orthographical compensation, indi- 
cating that a long vowel precedes. Such an indication was 
necessary already for practical reasons in the still unvocalized 
consonant text. But even after the addition of vowel signs, 
the orthographic rule still remained with very insignificant 
exceptions (v. § 8, No. 4 and @ in moup etc.), that a final 
vowel must be pointed out by a so- ‘called vowel-letter.—In 
the verb m5, the m which here is employed as a vowel letter, 
is preceded in each particular form by the same vowel through 
all the conjugations. Thus appears the ending: 


Ti— in all the Perfects, m>3, M532, 733, ete. 

ri— in all the Imperfects and Participles active, nt, 
mi, etc. 

m— in all the Imperatives, mba, 53, ete. 


rmi— in the Inf. absol. (except in Hiph. and Hoph., also 
Pi., see Rems. 10 and 15 below), rida, etc. 


The Part. pass. Qal forms an exception, in which the 
original Y appears at the end, 3, as also in some derivatives 


(§ 84, 21, C, e). 
The Inf. constr. has, as a rule, the ending mi(cf. fem. n); thus 
in dl mya and also in Preél ns), (exceptANyn Judg. 13, 21). 

In explanation of these forms we observe:— 

That in the Perf. Qdl me stands for "23 (according to § 24, 2, ¢), 
so too in Niph., Pi'dl and Hiph al, The Pt. and Hithp. are based on 
the forms dzp, buena (§ 52, Rem. 1), Htph. on the form bap , after 
the manner of the Arabic dgtdld@ (§ 53, 1). 

The final accented M— of the imperfect is variously explained. 
The least plausible is a contraction of the original Yédh (or rather the 
4 into which it is dissolved) with preceding d. For the language gener- 
ally only has é as contraction of the diphthong ai, which at the most 
may be weakened into 7 (v. No. 2). According to Rédiger the obscure 
'7— is in place of the distincter characteristic vowels of the corre- 
sponding forms of the strong verb, which have maintained themselves 
in Arab. and Ethiop. with greater purity also in these verbs, e. g. /mpf. 
Qal mha5, (Arab. yaglit) (vulgar yagli), Eth. yégla; m=" (from 133 to 
weep), ‘Arab. yabki, Eth. yébhi; mem (rv. ner to live), Arab, yachya, Eth. 
yechyaw,; AZM (rv. HEM to feed), Arab. yar a, Eth. yer ay. So too in tae 
other conjugations, ‘e. g. Pi. nes, cf, Arab. yugalli, Eth. yésalli (he 
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prays); Hiph. Mee (r. MRI fo see), Arab. yur i, Eth. yar’t, ete. Accord- 
ing to these examples in Arab. and Ethiop. the characteristic vowel 
has maintained itself everywhere, and from this we might conclude 
that also in Hebrew in the imperfects of the different conjugations of 
the "5 different vowels were originally employed, but in an endeavour 
after a complete analogy they all have become equally —. That such 
an effort has taken place, remains without doubt, if we also consider the 
uniformity of the forms, in perf, tmpf. and participle. The only 
question now is, whether in regard to the imperfects, the uniformity 
of formation did not originally exist in an d as a vowel to tlie final 
syllable. By the Pual and Hophal this would be a matter of course; 
but also elsewhere (especially in the Qc, v. Rem. 4) the @ shows itself 
occasionally as the original vowel. Accordingly the accented — would 
be an inflection and lengthening of d in an open syllable (as 22 for 
7%) instead of the full lengthening into @ In the same way may be 
also explained the — of the participles, whilst the constr. state of the 
same (753) is based upon a contraction of the original ay; comp. also 
the noun "TY and Mm (from "Te) field; construct M9. The same as 
in these constr. forms, also in the Jmper. (ending "—, contraction of 
ay) Yodh must everywhere be supposed to be the final letter, the 
original %"> having also followed the analogy of °". 


2. Before the afformatives beginning with a consonant 
(nm, 5), the original » remains, and there arises a) in the Perf. 
the diphthong ay (~—); this diphthong should be contracted 
into é (*—), but this é is constantly found only in passive con- 
jugations, whilst regularly in Qal and other active and reflexive 
conjugations it appears to be further attenuated into ¢ (comp. 
Rem. 7, 9, 14 and § 27, Rem. 1); but in the Jmp/. and Imp. 
before m3 it is changed into the obtuse and accented é ("—). 
Here again we have the disputed question (v. above) whether 
this "— must be considered the equivalent of — (i. e. é as 
contraction from ay) or whether after the dropping of the 
Yédh (as in the 3d sing.) @ was inflected into S‘ghol. In the 
latter case the VYédh which is still written everywhere in these 
forms, must be simply considered an orthographical remainder 
of the original form. Accordingly before afformatives be- 
ginning with a consonant, therc appears as chief vowel— 
Perfect Qdl i, as m"53; 
Perfects of the other active conjugations, and also in the 
reflexive, partly é, partly #, as in m$3 and M33, m-Za3 
and 1°33; 
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Perfects of the passives only é, as 1°53; 


Imperfects and Imperatives always = as m:°53, mss. 

The diphthongal forms have been inesuphout retained in Arabic 
and Ethiopic, and the diphthong is contracted only by way of exception 
and in the popular idiom. In Aram. and Syriac, the contracted forms 
predominate, yet the Syr. also has in Qa 2 p. sing. mo>5 (but 1 p. sing. 
rats), and so too the West. Aram. has m=25 along with ms. 


3. Before the vowel afformatives (1, "—, m—), the Védh 
with the vowel before it is usually dropped, e. g. 153 (for 
mS3), “Sam (for stam), Part. fem. 1123, plur. mas. 0r>h; yet it 
is retained in ancient full forms, particularly in pause, as 
s5a9 (see Rem. 4 and 13). Before suffixes also it is dropped, 
as in joa (Rem. 19). 


4. In 3 Perf. sing. fem., the old fem. ending m— returns, 
and, with the elision of the J’édh arises the form mba (before 
suffixes) and tone-lengthened m3. But this ancient form is be- 
come very rare (see Rems. 1 and 19); and, as if this mark of 
the gender were not sufficiently distinct, a second feminine- 
ending "— is appended, before which the Pa'thach of the end- 
ing m— becomes Sh*wd so as to form M3, MEAD (pause MN). 

See similar cases in § 70, Rem. and in § 91, 3. 


f 


5. The formation of the shortened Imperfect both as 
jussive and w.\ consec. § 48 and 49), which occurs in this 
class of verbs in all the conjugations, is strongly marked, 
consisting in the rejection of the n—, by which some other 
changes are occasioned in the form (see Rems. 3, 8, 11, 16). 
The shortened Imperative is also formed by apocopé of the n— 
(Rems. 12, 16). 


6. Of the Imperfect lengthened by m— (§ 48, 3), only the 
following examples are found in verbs 11’5:—in Odl, ATTY 
Ps. 119, 117, Aven (retaining 5, see Rem. 4) Ps. 77, 4, and in 
Hithp. msine: Is. 41, 23 (toneless mi— after long vowel). 


REMARKS. 


I. On Qadl. 
1, For the 8 Pers. fem., the older and simpler form mb3, from mo>3 
(comp. the verb x"5, § 74, Rem. 1), is almost entirely banished from 
common use (see No. 4 above). One instance is Mwy it ytelds Lev. 25, 
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21 (comp. 2 K. 9,37 K*th.). So in Hiph. and Hoph., e. g. m7 it enjoys 
Lev. 26, 34, nbs it is taken captive Jer. 18, 19. But with “suffixes this 
form is always ‘used; see Rem. 19 below. In the 3d pers. plur. is found 
instead of the usual accent (753 etc.) Ps. 37, 20, 9D in pause and also in 
rhythmical antithesis to the preceding 452. Regarding the accent of 
the consec. perf. v. § 49, 3 Rem. 


2. The Inf. absol. has also the form i> videndo Gen. 26, 28. The 
form mind Is. 22, 13 (also "mw in the same verse) has been chosen, 
because it represents a similarity of sounds with Um); the same in 42, 
20 in Q*ri and Hos. 10, 4. As Inf. constr. mds (once "nbs or 153) comp. 
mn Gen. 48, 11, Moy 50, 20, or wp 31, 28, and the feminine form 
ms to see Ez. 28, 17, like nbep (8 45, 1, 5). 


t. The shortening of the Impf. (see above in No. 5) occasions in 
Qdl the following changes :— 


a) The first stem-letter most commonly receives a helping S*ghdl, 
or, when the middle radical is a guttural, a helping Pd’'thdch 
(§ 28, 4), e. g. 525 for 529; 73%) and he built; 9W5 let him look 
(for 307). 

b) The Chi ‘réq of the preformative is also sometimes lengthened into 
Sé’ré (because it now stands in an open syllable), as 875 let him see 
(from Mx). This however occurs mostly only after the preformative 
m, whilst after the " the 7 being homogeneous remains, e. &: EP op 
(also d=), rll (also =); and by verbs middle guttural STF, Asm 
(from mm). The strange accentuation nin Zech. 9, 5, nam Micah. 
7,10 and n+ (mid. @) Gen. 41, 33 can be explained only to some 
degree from rhythmical reasons. 

e) The helping vowel is not used elsewhere, and especially not in the 
cases mentioned in § 28, 4; e. g. at and he took captive Num. 21, 1; 
and with # lengthened to @, mig and he drank, an and he ‘cept, 
The verb Mx has the forms ns let him see, and x75 and he sav, 
the latter with Pa’thdch on account of the following “|; 

d) Examples of verbs which are Pé Guttural (§ 63) as well as La’médh 
Hé:—os*1 and he made (from nivz), ys%1 and he ansicered (from 
M33), b335 and we ascended (from M>z). On a few forms of XD v. 
§ 76, 2,c. Sometiines the pointing of the first syllable is not atfected 
by the guttural, as in "mM and he was troth, yn and he encamped, 
“mm (with Dag. lené, according to § 28, 4) let it rejoice Job. 8, 6. 
On ™, 11, UTI (both M"> and }"B) v. § 76, 2, bd. 

¢) The verbs n° fo be and mn to live, where analogy would require 
the Impf. apoc. to be "7", "MM, change these furms to 7" and °[M°, 
because the second Vodh draws to itself the vowel i, and makes 
with it along 7; in pause: "M5, "M7, the original @ having been modi- 
fied into Séghdl. (Comp. the derivatives "22 for “32, 939 for %23, 
etc.,, § 85, No. V).—From mi to be occurs once the form an for 
ams he will be Ec. 11, 3, (on the & Vv. § 25, 3, Rem. 3). 
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The full forms, without the apocopée of N—, occur sometimes even 
after Wato conscc., especially in the Ist person and in the later books, 
@. g. MNINI and I saw (20 times) and Josh. 7, 21 in K¢ethib but never in 
the Pentateuch (x"N°, 15 times, 3 times in Pent.); M37 and he made 
4 times (but wrt over 200 times). At times also for the jussive, as in 
must Gen. 41, 34, Jer. 28, 6. 

4. The Original "is sometimes retained before the afformatives 
beginning with a vowel (comp. Nos. 3 and 6 above), especially in and 
Defure the pause, and before the full plural ending —, or where for 
any reason an emphasis rests upon the word. Perf. m-6n she trusts 
Ps. 57, 2, stn they trust Deut. 82,37 (comp. Ps. 78, 2 Q¢%ri). Imp. 753 
ask ye Is. 21, 12, Impf. an az they are quiet Ps, 122, 6, Want they in- 
crease Deut. 8, 13, Ps. 86, 9, more frequently like WES they dvink Ps. 
78, 44, Is. 21, 12; 26, 11, Ps. 86, 8 (comp. Rems. 5, 7, 13 and 16). 

5. The Part. act. has also a fem. retaining the 3d radical °, as in 
Mesa (== M23) weeping Lam. 1, 16, MX spying Prov. 81, 27, me 
fruitful Ps. 128, 3; in the plur. like Mi8MK coming Is. 41, 23. The Part. 
pass. is still sometimes found with the 1 as 8d radical, as icy made 
Job. 41, 25, 'B¥ Job 15, 22, contracted from ‘C3, WS¥, and the * has 
still its consonant sound before a formative ending, as in "159 (read 
it as “%stw6’th) 1 Sam. 26, 18 in K‘thibh, MD) (read n‘tircoth Is. 8, 16 
K‘thibh. 

6. The forms are at times written defectively, as in SAT 2 Sam. 
15, 33, moon Job. 5, 12, and (according to the Massora) FAN“M Mic. 7, 
10, comp. M::sm Judges 5, 29 (according to others in sing. with suff. 
of the 3d fem. sing.) Both cases must probably be considered in the 
sense of § 20, 2,c¢. 


II. On Niph‘dl. 


7. Were the forms with "— in 1 and 2 p. sing. of the Perf. are 
the usual, the "— being found only in mp? Gen. 24, 8; but in 1 p. pl. 
the "— is always used, as in 52°33 1 Sam. 14, 8. No examples of the 
2 p. pl. occur in Niph. of these verbs.—The " is retained in pause, as 
in 3°%:) Num. 24, 6. 

8. The apoccpé of the Impf. occasions here simply the rejection of 
n—, ds° from M237; yet in one verb A’yin Guttural, we find a form 
with (—) shortened to (—), viz. mz? (for mgt) Ps. 108, 14 (but in 
pause M2 Ps.109, 13). Similar also in Pi. is "EM (from ISM) Ps.14l, 8, 
and in Hifhp. s76n (frm Ms7"M) Prov. 22, 24. 


Ill. On Pi‘él, Pi'dl, and Hithpa él. 


9. In the Perf. Pi., the second syllable has ¢ (Chireqg) instead of 
the diphthongal "— in the greater number of examples, as in m"37, 
emit, always in 1 p. pl. and before suffixes, e. g. %:°OD Gen. 87, 26, 
to7rz7 Ps. 44, 20. But in the Paradigm the form with %— stands first, 
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as being older, though examples occur in the O. Test. only in 1st sing, 
as Joel 4,21. In Hithp. not only "— (Jer.17, 16), but also "—— is some= 
times found (Prov. 24, 10, 1 K.2, 26, Jer. 50, 24). Yet Pid! has always 
he’ré ("—), a8 in WLP Ps. 189, 15. 

10. The usual form of the Inf. absol. Pi. is like M23, M'p (according 
to dup, the more frequent form also in the strong verb, see § 52, 
Rem. 3), rarely like mip Ps, 40, 2. 


11. The Jmpf. loses, after the apocopée, the Daghe’sh forté of 
the second stem-letter (comp. § 20. 3, a); hence Pi. 1¥°3 and he com- 
manded, Hithp. dime. and he uncovered himself, Gen. 9, 21. Less 
frequently is Pa@'thih, in this case, lengthened into Qa’nics, as {M73 
and he marked 1 Sam. 21, 14, "x7 he craves, Hithp. snen ‘Is. 41, 10. 
Ps. 45, 12; according to the best texts however this should read "xm, 


12. In Pi. and Hithp. are found also apocopated forms of the Imp., 
as 1X for Mx command thow, 02 for MO: prove thow Dan. 1, 12; ormn 
feign thyself sick 2 Sam. 18, 5, Deut. 2, 24. Anomalous is Judges 9, 29 
ms for Ma) increase; on sbr Prov. 26,7 (according to some Imper. 
Pi. for +2) comp. Delitzsch in loc. In Ps. 187, 7 is found twice an 
naked instead of 243 (for %"3), but comp. 2 Chr. 24, 11. 


13. The Yodh is retained in some cases where it is more commonly 
omitted, e.g. Imp/. \aveam will ye liken Is. 40, 18, comp. vs. 25; aoigst 
they cover them Ex. 16, 5. 


IV. On Hiphil and Héph a. 


14. In the Perf. Hiph. 8 sing m>:m, as also found besides M>3h, 
especially ANW m, mdr. The forms with é are found throughout in the 
Ist sing. except Prov. 5, 13), rarely in the 2d sing. masc. never in 1, pl. 
In the other pers, they are about equally common with 2; before suf 
fixes the latter is used as somewhat shorter than the thier: The Para- 
digm P puts first the older form with °—. In Huph. only "-—— occurs. 


15. The Se’ré of the Inf. absol. Hiph. is the regular vowel (as in 
cri); Hoph. conforms to this Inf. absol, as in MET Lev. 19, 20, 
The verb m3" to be much has three forms of the Inf; viz. Ma%7J used 
as adverb (§ 131, 2) much, macs as Inf. absol. with a finite verb 
(§ 131, 3), mia" as Inf. constr. Comp. Gen. 41, 49, 22, 17, Deut. 28, 63, 
On ming Job. 17, 2 (with Dag. f. dirimens) v. § 20, 2, b. 

186. The Jmpf. apoc. Hiph. is found either without a helpingvowel, 
as 797 let him subdue Is, 41, 2, FEr let him spread Gen. 9, 27, F Pott and 
he watered (see § 28, 4); or with it, as 555 (for ban. see § 27, Rem. 2,C), 
as 353 and he Icdcaptire 2K.18,11, "E*" and he made fruitful Ps.108, 24. 
Examples with gutturals: 5255 Nuun: 23, 2, dz83 etc., which can be 
distinguished from the like forms in Qd/ only by the sense (comp. 28, 4).— 
The Impf. opoc. Hiph. has always the helping-vowel Séghol or L'a'thach, 
as 3°51 increase thou (for a7, M37) Ps, 1, 4, Qt; Fy #3 let alone (for 
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pv, mewn) Deut. 9, 14, dsr (for mst) Ex. 88, 12.—The Impf. Hiph. 


with Yodh retained occurs only in 772m Job 19, 2, from max, Comp. 
Rem. 4 on p. 190. 


V. In General. 


17, In the Aramean, where as before remarked, the verbs 8" and 
mS run into one another, both classes terminate in the Imp/f. and 
Fart. of all the conjugations, without distinction, in N— or *—. As 
imitations of this mode of formation, we are to regard those forms of 
the Inf., Imp., and Impf. in n—, more seldom R— or "—, which are 
found in Hebrew also, especially in the later writers and the poets. 
Inf. Pi. 92m Hos. 6, 9. Imp. Qdl x2 be thou Job. 87, 6, Impf. xX let 
him see Gen. 41, 33; May he tvill do Is. 64, 3; money Jer. 17, 17, 

sh bx consent Tae not Prov. 1, 10, miysm->y do thou not 2 Sam. 18, 12 
{the same for Gen. 26, 29, Josh. 7,9, Jer. 40, 16, Q*ri); Merz" Josh. 9, 24; 
mean Dan. 1, 13. Comp. also in Niph. Lev. 5, 9; in Pi. Lev. 18, 7, 8, 
12—17, 20, 19 (everywhere neem xd and also nam with small distinc- 
tives); MP2" Nah. 1, 3; MN Ez. 5, 12 (with Zageph). The circumstance 
that many of these for ms stand in pause and that at the same time they 
represent a Jussive or Voluntative (Josh. 7, 9), leads us to suppose that 
the long vowel has been chosen principally in order to heighten the 
emphasis of the pausal form, and at the same time to distinguish, by 
sound, the Jussive from the usual Imperf. Elsewhere (Gen. 26, 29, Lev. 
5, 9, Jer. 40, 16, Dan. 1, 13) the long vowel serves probably to avoid 
the hiatus which is produced by a following & or 3. We are not sure 
whether in the choice of the —- we may not have a return to the 
original diphthongal final sound (in a manner that Murm be directly 
contracted from %Ww5t). 

The ending "—— is found for M— in the Impf. Qa ~21m* and she 
committed fornication Jer. 8, 6 (before Mdaqqé’ph) instead of m— in the 

Perf. Hiph. "> he made sick Is. 68, 10 (perhaps for x*>nn from son 
as secondary form to nbn v. Rem. 21), Wholly Aramaic is the plur. 
stn they intimidated (Josh. 14, 8). 

18. In three verbs is found the rare conjugation Pi'‘lel, or its 
reflexive (§ 55, 2), where the third radical, which that conjugation 
requires to be doubled, appears repeated under the form ™ (see § 24, 2,¢), 
viz. in T33 (contracted M3N:) to be Leautiful, from Mxz; BV NYS archers 
Gen. 21,16; but especially in Mw to bow, Pilel n° ste ‘hence Hi thpda'lel 
mine to bow one’s self, to pr -ostrate one’s self, od pers. in f°— and 
1st pers. m—, Impf. mrms, apoc. anime: for wm (analogous to 
segholate forms like any for Wry). 

19. Before suffixes, the M final and the preceding vowel, are 
displaced by the so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3, 5), as "39 (in pause 
"2:3) he answered me, 5:3, in pause 729 Is. 80, 19 (and even outside 
of pause Jer. 23, on or like 27 Deut. 82, 6, 37:3, 0:9, Impf. sms, 
3257, Hiph. -23n, 4235, ssn. Very seldom — takes the place of the 
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final "— or N—, as in EMNEN Deut. 82, 26, YorO=" he trill cover them 
Ps. 140, 10 Qfr#, "35S smite me 1K, 20,35. By ‘these examples we 
might suppose a return to the original ending ay; but perhaps they 
are based on a less correct full writing. The 3. Per7. fem. always takes 
before suff. the older form M23 (see No. 4), e. g. FED for 1 >2, Zech. 
5, 4, in pause 3rty Job 33, 4. 


VI. Affinity of Verbs n> and x", 


20. The verbs of each of these classes, in consequence of their 
intimate relation (being quite confounded in Aramezan), often borrow 
forms from one another, especially in the Jater writers and the poets. 


21. Thus there are forms of verbs x"*>— 

a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs mn", e. g. Perf. °nxt> I 
restruin Ps, 119, 101; Part. Num sinning Ec. 8, 12, 9, 18; Pi. Perf. 
no he has filled Jer. 51, 34; comp. 1 K. 9, 11, Am, 4, 2, Ps. 148, 3; 
“rnb I heal 2 K. 2, 21; comp. Jer. 81, 9; Niph. Perf. nrS>p: (like 
nnbs:) it was wonder ful 2 Sam. 1, 26; ‘Hiph. Perf. xbe 7 Deut. 
28, 59, mexarn she hid Josh. 6, 17. On the other hand furms like 
x5 Jer. 10, 5, "29NDIM (correct reading) Job 19, 2, are based 
upon syncope of &, v. § 74, Rem. 8. 

b) Which retain their own pointing, but have adopted the M, e. g. 
Imp. 75" heal thou Ps. 60, 4; Niph. mar2 Jer. 49,10 and m= i 
to hide one’s self 1 K. 22, 25; comp. Jer. 19, 11; Pi. Impf. nee 
will fill Job 8, 21. 

c) Which in all respects have the ppnearince of verbs ">, e. g. Perf, 
Qal res thou thirstest Ruth 2, 9, comp. 2 Sam. 8, 8; bs they hupt 
back, 1 Sam. 6, 10; 5 they are full Ez, 28, 16, comp. 89, 26; Inf. 
Jom (v. Rem. 2) fo sin Gen. 20, 6; Lmpf. nts: (for ND=") he will keep 
back, Gen. 28, 6; META they heal Job 6, 18; Part. fem, Nx" Ec. 
10, 5; Part. pass. “3 Ps, 82,1; Niph. mra7y Jer. 61, 9; mB: Jer. 
26,9, Impf. x27! 2K, 2, 22; Pi. Impf. 327"3 Jer. 8, 11, comp. 
Gen. 81, 39; Hifhp. mezi-m thou prophesiest 1 Sam. 10, 6, Inf, 
nizr 1 Sam. 10, 13. For the Aéefhilh mvind 2 K. 19, 25 the Q¢r3 
gives the usual form Minti; the A¢thibh would read Miwe> (with 
syn. of &). 

22. On the contrary, there are forms of verbs m"> which, wholly 
or in part, follow the analoxy of verbs &">; e. g. in their consonants 
nex he comes Is, 21, 12; (Nat Ez. 43, 27, Ni? Lam, 4, 1, 8979 Jer. 
88, 4, Soe Eccl. 8, 1, 87W9 af is changed Lam, 4, 1, Ri 2 K. 25, 29, 
xine: and he became sick 2 Ch. 16, 12; in their vowels, FN Jer. 8 22, 
np Dan. 10, 14, 722m 1 K. 17, 14; in both, DINDm 2 Sam. 21, 12 Qfri. 


Pa 
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§ 76. 
VERBS DOUBLY WEAK OR ANOMALOUS. 


1. There are a number of verbs that have two stem-con- 
sonants which as weak letters are affected by the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might occur, 
usage must teach whether the verb is actually subject to both, 
or but one of them, or, as sometimes happens, to neither. 


Thus e. g. from 't33 fo flee are formed Imp/f. 155 Nah. 8, 7, and 
Gen. 81, 40 (after the analogy of verbs 7B), Hiph. 3351 (as a verb 3's), 
but in Inpf. Hoph. T3~ (as 7B). 


2. The following are examples of doubly anomalous verbs, 
and of dilficult forms derived from them:— 


a) Verbs 7B and "5 (comp. §§ 66 and 74); e. g. Nv to bear, Imp. xv, 
Inf. constr. PX (for MN), also NZ3; after the prefix > always rab 
(but once Smza Job 41,17 with S; yn. of &); Lmpf. nen for nxn 
Ruth 1, 14. 

b) Verbs 72 and "5 (comp. §§ 66 and 75), as M3 fo bend m9 to smite, 
Hence Impf. Qd! mun, apoc. ot* and he bowed, 5 and 7 aud he 
sprinkled (from 12); Perf. Hiph. nin he emote, Impf. Mz3, apoe. 

7) ny 80 also TS; ‘Imp. m=n, apoc. 3; Inf. nizn; Part. nz. 

c) Verbs 8"B and "> (comp. §§ 68 atl 73), as Mx fo be willing, MES 
to come, mEX to bake. So Impf. Qdl nsx, nex, plur. EN; Nos 
Deut. 33, 21 (for HEN), Impf. apoc, pert Is. 41, 25 (for mst), Imp. 
samy Is. 21, 12, 66, 9, 12 (comp. SEN Exod. 16, 23) for 878, YEN 
(§ 23, 3, Rem. 2, § 75, Rem.4), Hiph. Imp, »FM for SENN (3287), 
Is. 21, 14; Impf,. oper: ts*9 anid he swore 1 Sain. 14, 24 Afeom zx), 
really m N*, hence i mex and, with the obscuring to 0, 7 ee; instead 
of the simple apocopé, which would give $&™*, the & which had 
already disappeared, becomes again audible by the auxiliary S¢ghdl. 

d) Verbs "Band 8"5 (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 74), as xx to go forth, Imp. 
as, Inf. rss, Hiph. sm to bring out. 

e) Verbs p and "5 (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 75), e. g. mI fo throzw, in 
Hiph. to confess, to praise, and 39 to cast which are properly verbs 
""B, also FE to be beautiful (which is really %"p). Inf. m72, min; 
nip. 3 (cf. Impf. 52% Ez. 81,7), with suff. o99:3 we shot them (from 
m=") Nom. 21, 30; Pi. w=) for Wr (§ 69, Rem. 6); Hiph. mrn, 
nan, Inf. avin Tiivf. ma, apoc. i 2 K. 18, 17. 

f) Verbs 13 and x"5, particularly xis to come, Perf. NB, END, ance 
nS for “N21 Sam. 25, 8; Hiph. N°Sm, HRS and HRs. Impf. "38, 
for N"SN Mic. 1,15. 80 13° he refuses "(Lnpf. Hiph., from R22) Ps. 
141, 5. 
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g) Moreover the verb "Mm to live deserves to be noticed, which, besides 
its usual form Men fex2.7 97, is also treated as a verb 3°27, and hence 
has "I (pause "Mm, w. ‘cons. ") in the 3 Perf. Qdi in Gen. 8, 22 
and other cases; In Lev. 8, 22 is found even the contraction to % 
The form n-m stands Ex. 1,16 in pause for mm (3. fem.) with 


vv 


Dagh. omitted on acc. of the pausal lengthening of d to d, 


§ 77. 
RELATION OF THE WEAK VERBS TO ONE ANOTHER. 


Several classes of weak verbs, e. g. those 7’p and °p, 
x5 and m5, 1’y and »’y, stand in a very close relationship, 
as appears from the similarity in their meaning and in- 
flection, from their mutual interchange of forms and especially 
from the fact that often the same biliteral root occurs in 
several weak verbs having the same meaning. These two 
root-consonants, to which the common signification attaches 
(Viliteral root, § 30, 2), are constant, and the third feebler 
radical is not taken into account. Thus, 323, Ju, N23 and 
mips' are all developements of the crude-form (or ultimate 
root) 77, and mean fo strike, to beat in pieces; "2, “T, 77) 
(from the root 33) to flee. 


In this manner are related in form and signification— 


1, Verbs V3 and 3°39 (in which the essential stem- -letters are ne 


touch, 33 and 7) fo fice. 

2. Verbs °"p and 4"5 (in which the two last are the essential stem- 
letters), are related both to each other and to the former class. They 
are related to each other in the verbs 3¥° and 33) fo place, tr? and 
Cre (2 (yaqo’ ch) to fowl; to the former class, especially to verbs ‘%"9, in 
esa and 5% "to fear, 213 and 329 to be good, FE) and mp [=E. puff] 
to blot; vB) and 73> fo smash. Verbs &'D are only seldom found 
connected with these classes, as TYN, DD and Dw fo be destroyed, CIB 
and cas to thresh, etc. 

3. Verbs 8d and m5 (in which the first two consonants properly 
form the stem) are related both to each other and to the former 
classes; to each other in S23 and 23 fo break in pieces, RTP and 77P 
to witet (comp. § 75, Rem. 20 ff.); to verbs of the former classes, in ng 
and 7739 to suck, mms and m7 fo thrust, ete. 


1 These verbs are mimetic or onomatopoctic, mimicking the sound intended, 


and so are akin to our dash and thwack (sce § 30, 3).—Tr. 
13* 
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§ 78. 
DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are 
in use in the same signification, that both are defective, i. e. 
do not occur in all the forms. As, however, the missing forms 
or tenses are not generally the same in both, the two are 
combined to make out a complete verb, as in Greek éoyouat, 
2 aor. 7Oov, fut. ededcopat, and in Latin /ero, tuli, latum, 
ferre; but with this difference, that in Hebrew these verbs 
are almost universally related in root as well as signification, 
like the Greek Baivw, 2 aor. €37,v, from the stem Ba-w. 

A list of the most common verbs of this class: — 

vis to be ashamed, Hiph, 8°37, but also W3iN (from Ws). 

s*o to be good, Perf, 22; Inpf. 39% (from 3y°); Hiph, sw 
(from 32°). 

=3° to fear, Impf. "235 (from 43). 

vrt to awake only in Impf. yp"; for Perf. the Hiph. y-pn is 
used (fr. Y3/>). 

97E2 to break in pieces, Impf. y"B= (from y°2), Imp. yas; Niph. yrE3; 
Pi. 4°73: (from PE:); Prlél psp (from psa); Reflex. psiern; Hiph. pops. 
Also Pilpel yess Job 16, 12. 

nod to drink, used in Qal; but in Hiph. npI to give to drink, 
from APs, which is not used in Hebrew. 

On 3:5 (427) to go, see above in § 69, Rem. 8. 

Rem. 1. The case is similar when different conjugations of the 
same verb, having the same signification, borrow tenses from each 
other ;— 

re (fo add) borrows its missing Inf. and Impf. Qdl from Hiph. 
pcm, erd6. 

Wa2 (to approach) takes Perf. Niph. 833 for the Perf. Qdl, which is 
not in use; only the Impf. ts", Imp. ta, and Inf. meh of Qdl are in use. 

mm (fo lead) has Perf, usually in Qal, also the Imp. nm; but the 
Impf. always in Hiph, 773. 

qr2 (fo pour out) has Perf. Niph. 3n3, along with Impf. Qa! jE, 
but the Impf. Niph. and Perf. Qal are not in use. 

Rem, 2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms 
(forme mixte) in which, as they maintain, are united the character 
and signification of two different tenses, moods or conjugations. On 
correct grammatical principles most of the examples they adduce are 
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wet aside; in others, the form seems to have originated in misappre- 
hension and inaccuracy, especially through misunderstanding of an 
unusual full writing. Others again are nothing but false readings, or the 
erroneous combination of two originally different readings. 


CHAPTER III. 
OF THE NOUN. 


(Substantive and Adjective.) 


§ 79. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


1. As according to § 30, 1 most word stems are developed 
into verbal stems as well as into noun stems; it has become 
customary, especially lexically, to trace back also the noun 
to the most simple ground form of the verbal formation viz: 
’ the 3d sing. perf. Qal, and, as it were, to derive it thence. 
This is done not only with those noun stems which may be 
classified directly with the corresponding verbal stem (the 
so-called verbal nouns § 83) but also with the so-called primi- 
tive nouns i.e.: those whose verbal stem can no more be found 
in Hebrew (§ 82), as well as finally with Denominatives which 
have evidently been derived from other nouns (§ 86). 

NB. The adjective quite coincides with the substantive in form, 
On the process by which words with an abstract sense come to be 
treated as concretes or adjectives, see § 83, Rem. 

2. A regular inflection of the noun by cases does not 
exist in Hebrew, although some ancient and almost wholly 
extinct traces of case-endings perhaps remain (§ 90). The 
relation of case in a noun is, therefore, either learned simply 
from its position in the clause, or indicated by prepositions. 
In either case the form of the noun undergoes no change 
(except for the construct state); and hence the matter belongs 
not to this division of grammar, but to the Syntax (§ 117). 
On the contrary, the connection of the noun with the feminine, 
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with the dual and the plural terminations, with suffixes, and 
with another noun following in the genitive, produces numer- 
ous changes in its form (see §§ 80, 8789, 91—96), which 
is all that is meant by the inflection’ of nouns in Hebrew. 
Iuven for the comparative and superiative, the Hebrew has no 
appropriate forms, and these relations must be expressed by 
circumlocution, as taught in the Syntax (§ 133). 


§ 80. 
FORMS WHICH MARK THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 


1. The Hebrew, like all the Semitic languages, has but 
two genders, a masculine and a feminine. Even inanimate 
objects or things and abstract ideas, which other languages 
generally express by the neuter, are regarded in Hebrew as 
either masculine or feminine, chiefly the latter (see the 
Syntax, § 122, 3). 

2. The masculine, as being the prevalent and more im- 
portant gender, has no peculiar indication. 

The feminine had originally the ending m—, as in the 
8 sing. Perf. of verbs (§ 44, 1). The original n— however has 
been retained (provided the principal form was not already 
created by the annexation of a simple n, v. below lit. b) only 
in close connection with a following genitive or suffix (comp. 
§ 89, 2, b and § 91, 4). Apart from these cases the feminine 
ending of the independent form (the so-called absolute state) is: 

a) Most commonly an accented M—, as 0190 horse, MEO 
mare; as in the 3d sing. fem. perf. (Mbup etc.) this nR— 
has been produced by rejecting the closing m and leng- 
thening the @ in an open syllable; whereupon the nm has 
been added as an orthographical compensation for hm, 
as well as to point out the final long vowel (comp. the 
quite analogous creation in forms like m3 for 153 § 75, 1). 

b) Simple m to nouns terminating with a vowel e. g. “Ams 
Jew., ropin Jewess. The same termination nm is added 
very frequently to stems terminating with a consonant, 


prs cc ES 


1 This has been inexactly called the declension of the Hebrew noun. 
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however only (except before suffixes) with the aid of 
an auxiliary vowel, which as a rule is S‘ghd/ but after 
gutturls Pi'thdch, e. g. sup, fem. mbup killing (ground- 
form meup, theretore before suffixes "mde etc.); a7, 
fem. 570 acquaintance. The forms created in that way 
follow in every regard the analogy of the so-called 
Segholate forms (§ 94). The forms which have been 
developed by the aid of an auxiliary vowel maintain 
themselves also in the status constructus; except nt) 
for the elsewhere used mati Gen. 16, 11, Judges 13, 5, 7 
and so regularly before suffixes e.g. inten Prov. 17, 25. 


Rem. 1, The feminine form M— — is, in general, less frequent than 
the other, and occurs almost exclusively when the other in W— is also 
in use. It is only in Participles and Infinitives that it is ‘found more 
frequently than the other (e. g. NUP oftener than M>up, M73 than neh 


2. Rarer feminine endings are:— . 3 

@) M— accented, as Mp2 emerald Ez. 28, 13, (also MEI3 Ez. 28, 17); 
mi03) Ps. 61, 1; mtn 74, 19; PSEW crowd 2 K. 9, 17 (if not a false 
reading); more often in proper names especially of places, among 
the Canaanites, the Phenicians (in whose speech M— was the usual 
f. ending, § 2, 2) and other neighbouring tribes, as rETx Sarepta, 
ab por Gil*ath, nay Aclana in Idumea, P9p Kirjath, m3; Goliath 
(Philistine). 

b) ei also in names of places, as T2232, MZ>M, else mostly poetical, 

e. g. NIST Ex. 15, 2, Is. 12, 2, Ps. 118, 14 (probably instead of 97733 
my song ‘with suppressed termination before the following "), rin 
heritage Ps. 16, 6, either for "rin my heritage or for Trem, comp. 
let. f, as probably also M713 help Ps. 60, 13, 108, 13, moe prolifie 
Gen. 49 22; m0 sleep (for m0) Ps, 132, 4 and in prose AND pelican 
(which rouding is also preferable in Is, 34, 11 to the form Fp); in 
prose also we find M79 morrow Gen. 19, 34. 

¢) 8—, Arameain orthography for M—, found chiefly in the later 
writers, e.g. REM fright Is. 19, 17, R79 sleep Ps. 127, 2, NMP baldness 
Ex. 27, 31, 8733 mark Lam. 8, 12. 

d): m—, a weakened form of N— (§ 27, Rem. 4), only in Mat for T75t 
Is. 59, 5 and m2> for m32 Zech. 5, 4. 

e) n——, without accent, as Men" Deut. 14, 17, rms3 “aim burning 
furnace Hos. 7, 4; comp. Ez. "40, 19, 2K. 15, 29, 16, 18. In all 
these exam) les there should be the usual accented M—, but the 
Punctists, not comprehending the feminine here, marked the n— 
(by depriving it of the tone) as not feminine, but a kind of locative 








4 On the feminines not distinguished by their form, see § 122, 2, 3 
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form (v. § 90, 2). Also n-* night (really nocfé comp. new Greek 
4 vozxtha) appears ty the tone to be such a for m, particularly as it 
is always construed as masc., and we find 5-5, 5-) also occurring. 
Also M23%'9 something, might be considered as an old accusative 
(from CAX2, BID, spot, point). In the same way could be explained 
as accusatives En Is. 8, 23 and (in pause) Job 34, 13; but there 
are also found forms in which the unaccented M— may be con- 
sidered as @ meaningless appendix, serving, at the most, as poetical 
emphasis, thus: M27 (in P.) Job 87, 12; ioe a the sun Judg. 14, 
18 (else O°M), nies brook Ps. 124, 4, mn an death Ps. 116, 15, and 
some other words. Much of this however is doubtful. 

mim— only in poetry, e. g. MPO terror (—=moy), MUD help 
(=r: "), mas salvation (ny), nrss3 wickedness es 3), 
see Ps. 3, 3, 83, 8, 62, 16, 94, 17, 120, 1, 125, 3, Job 5, 16, Ex. 15, 
16, and other places, Those cases can hardly be taken for double 
fem. endings, for if they were, we could not explain why the 
final syllable has lost the tone; they are rather cases of an old 
accusative of direction (intention). In examples like Mma help! 
(Ps. 44, 27 etc.) this is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has 
become meaningless and stands only for poetical emphasis; comp. 
§ 90, 2. 

3. It is wholly unsuitable to consider the vovel-ending N—" as 


the original termination of the feminine, and the consonant-ending n— 
as derived from it. The Ethiopic still has the M constantly, so too the 
Assyrian (af, ttf), and in the Pheenician also the feminines end only 
rarely in 8, but mostly in M, which is sounded afk in the words found 


in Greek and Roman authors (see Gesentti Monumenta Pheenicia, pp. 


439, 440; Schréder’s Pliin. Sprache, pp. 169—74). The ancient Arabio 
has the weakened vowel-ending scarcely anywhere but in the pause; 
the modern Arabic is, in this respect, much like the Hebrew. 


§ 81. 
DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 


Nouns sre either primitive, i. e. those whose kindred 


relation to a verb-stem does not so easily appear (§ 82), as 
ay father, CX mother (see Davies’ Hebr. Lex.); or derivative, 


1 In this ending the can be considered consonantal (hk) only in the 


sense, that the original ™ as aspirated mute was at first changed into a gut- 
tural (according to Socin, among a part of the modern Bedouins there is still 
heard an fs as fem. ending); at any rate in Hebrew this final consonant sounding 
has been later entirely abandoned. ° 
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ns being derived either from the verb (Verbals, §§ 83—85) 
in the sense given above in § 30, 1 and § 79, 1, as pyz just, 
pry, mp 3z righteousness, from ptz to be just; pn high, nen high 
place, pine height, from 0% to be high; or (as in very few cases) 
from another noun (Denominatives, § 86), as mivaia place at 
the feet, from 59> foot. 

Rem. 1. Many of the early grammarians, who admitted none but 
werbs as stem-twords, classed all nouns among the verbals, and divided 
them into,—a) Forme nude, i. e. such as have only the three (or two) 
stem-letters, and—b) Forme aucte, such as have received formative 
letters or syllables at the beginning or end, as. nz>o0, masdy. These 
formative letters are: 

47,3, 9, 8,7, (MPN). 

According to the view of roots and stems given in § 30, 1, Rem. 2, 
the relation of the noun to the verb is, strictly speaking, somewhat 
different, since, according to it, many nous are formed immediately 
from the (ideal) root. But we here retain the common view, as being 
easier for beginners. Comp. § 79, 1. 


2. Of compound nouns, as appellatives, the number in Hebrew is 
very small, e. g. >33'n properly worthlessness, baseness. A& proper 
names, they occur frequently, e. g. >x"733 (man of God), Erprin (whom 
em raises up), tz (tohom Ap strengthens), etc. 


§ 82. 
PRIMITIVE NOUNS. 


1, The number of primitives, as explained in § 81, is very 
small, the nouns which are in most languages primitive 
being here usually derived from verbal ideas; e. g. most 
of the names of animals and natural objects, as "sn he-goat 
(prop. shaggy, irom “3), M79 barley (prop. bearded, also 
from “30), Mon stork (prop. pia, sc. avis), ant gold (from 
amr=ans to be yellow). There remain a few nouns, e. g. the 
names of members of the body in men and beasts, for which 
a suitable stem-verb can hardly be found, or at most only 
indirect ones (derived from the kindred Semitic dialects), as 
Tp horn, ps eye. 


1 From this vox memorialis the nomina aucta are called also, by the old 
grammarians, nomina heemantica. Comp. § 5, Note 5, § 30 Rem. 1. 
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2. The form of the primitives is that of the simple 
verbals, as Sup, Sup, etc.; and it makes no difference, in 
the grammatical treatment, to which class the nouns are 
referred. 


E. g. BIS man, follows the analogy of the verbals No. 3 (§ 84a), 
whether it comes from Bw (to be ruddy) or not: 33 father, t% mother, 
have the same form as if derived from M38, BOX, and undoubtedly they 
may be traced back to these stems, although their corresponding signifi- 
cation (73% to procreate, tex to precede) has not been preserved in the 
language, 


§ 83. 
VERBAL NOUNS IN GENERAL. 


1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns 
are connected in form and signification with certain forms of 
the verb, viz. the Participles and Infinitives, which, even 
without any change, are often employed as nouns; e. g. n33 
(to know)=knowledge, a8 (hating)=enemy. Still oftener, 
however, we find that certain forms of the Infinitive and 
Participle, which are seldom or never found as such in the 
strong verb itself, though in use in the weak verb and in 
other dialects, are the prevalent forms employed for the 
verbal noun; e. g. the participal form Sup, the Infinitives 
after the (Aram.) form Sup (as a noun also Supn), farther 
moop, mocp, Mboup, meup (§ 45, b) etc. Some (as the Arabic 
shows) are properly intensive forms of the Participle. 


2. As to signification, it follows from the nature of the 
case, that nouns which have the form of Infinitives regularly 
denote the action or state, with other closely-related ideas 
(e. g. the place of the action), and are therefore mostly ab- 
stract; that participial nouns, on the contrary, denote, for 
the most part, the subject of the action, or of the state, and 
hence are concrete. It is to be noticed, however, that a parti- 
cular sense is found in many isolated examples of derivative 
nouns, which does not hold good alike in all. 


Rem. It must not, therefore, appear strange (for it is found in all 
languages), that a noun which in form is properly abstract, should 
be employed afterwards as a concrete, and vice versd. So, in English, 
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we eay his acquaintance for one with whom he is acquainted; the God- 

* head for God himself; in Heb. yyw acquaintance and an acquaintance ; 
‘ND simplicity and a simple one; on the contrary, NOM that which sin- 
neth for sin, which use is frequent in the fem. of concretes (comp. 
§ 122, 4). 

In the following view (§ 84, 85), which substitutes in place of the for- 
mer distinction of participial nouns a scientific classification, — are the 
derivatives of weak stems (former § 85), each of which is treated after the 
corresponding strong forms. 


§ 84, a. 
NOUNS DERIVED FROM SIMPLE STEMS. 


I. Nouns with one, originally short, vowel. 


1. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the 
first stem-consonant (Groundform gail, gitl, gitl). 


a) From the strong stems above mentioned the three ground forms are 
farther modified to Sup, Sop, up (comp. § 27, Rem. 2 c, and in § 93, the 
explanation of Parad. I. a-c); without the helping vowel (§ 28, 4) bYP 
truth. If the second or third stem-consonant be a guttural then, according 
to § 22, 2, a, it takes instead of the helping S¢gid/ a helping Pdthdch ec. g. 
yu seed, ny) eternity, bya work (with middle M however appears also 
on bread, on womb; so also with final &: RID wi/d-ass, ete.) ; with the 
middle guttural also is omitted the modification of 4 into 2 e. g. 37}, my ), 
yn (except on, on; OTT, 173). On the inflection comp. § 93, Parad. I 
a-f and the explanations. In ROM} sin the & has quite lost its consonantal 
value. 

Examples of the Feminine: 299 queen (directly from the Grdf. Fre 
king), 71ND veil (also 350), MOR food (also 52k) ; with middle guttural 
mM) maid, MN purity (also 7709). Comp. also § 94, Parad. I. 

b) From weak stems: a) 17D e@. g. AK nose (from ‘dnp, hence with Dag. 
SJ. implic. in 5; comp. *D¥ for anpi, my nose) ; 13 goat (Grdf. "Inz), Fem. NUN 
wheat. B) p/p (§ 93, Parad. I, l-n): ND morsel (st. NND), but also with a 
lengthening of @ into a 0° sea; fem. TN Mf, and with attenuation of @ to 
t 17) measure; from the grdf. git] ON mother, fem. 4) fleece; from the 
Grdf. qutl pn statute, fem. APN. vy) V/y (Parad. I, y and i): My) death. 
(Grdf. mdut) or contracted: wiv hostage (for shdwt); fem. my perversity 
(also contr. my) ; ; from the Grdf. gitd Way rock, fem. MDI0 breeze. 8 7} 
(Parad. I, 4) Mt olive (thus with helping Chiréy instead of helping S‘ghol), 
or contr. D°M bosom, fem. AW grey hair; from the Graf. qtl pt judgement, 
fem. WN3 insight. e) vw (Parad. I, &) partly formations like 133 @ weep- 
ing, partly like °33, *V8 lion (Grdf. baky, ’ary); comp. also ny @ swimming 
(Grdf. sdchw) ; fem. mow rest, TWN) highness ; fr. wom SR fat "tail and with 
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attenuation of 4 to EiMIW capticity, also (IW (directly from masc. *30 
with 1. fem.); fr. the Graf. qi °¥T) (fr. chisy); fr. the Grdf. qui w3 (fr. 
bohw); fem. MIN ship (fr. “IN fleet). 

In the masculine as well as in the fem. of these so-called Segholates the 
abstract is the proper and prevailing signification ; yet the concrete often oc- 
curs, especially in the form 94). The latter is then either secondary, i. e. 
derived from the abstract (e. g. 33°3) prop. youth (hence a youth), or its 
origin is from the form of another with a concrete sense: thus, e. g. 70, 
333° doubtless from participial forms (maith, dlid) which signify ruling, 
serving.’ In the form Sup the passive or abstract signification preponder- 
ates (comp. 93°) youth as the abstract of 33°); : DOR food, etc.) 

2. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the second stem- 
consonant (Grdf. g¢tdl, gettl, y¢tit/, so-called after-sounding segholate forms) ; 
e.g. V3 man, fem. NDI (Grdf. gbart); and so always with middle x: 
IN3 well (Grdf. Li'r), WRI stench (Grdf. Li's, bo's) § 03, Rem. 4. 


II. Nouns with an oriyinally short vowel in both syllubles. 


3. Groundform ydd/, fem. qatd/dt, in Hebr. developed into Sop (§ 98, 
Parad. II, a, 0) and ; map (§ 94, 95, Parad. II, a, b), chiefly sajecuess. as 
DIN wise, WIN new, WH upriyht, yet also substant., as V2 word, and even 
abstracts, as DUN guilt, Jy hunger, PIW satiety; fem. not seldom abstract, as 
npw righteousness ; with initial guttural WWW earth. — 

From y°/y probably belong here OF upright, 51 lowly, 3 much (the 
last two examples with d on account of Dag. f. tmplic. in the final conso- 
nant, comp. fem. nd ete.).—In 7v”5 forms final Fodh is almost always re 
jected, and the @ of the 2d syl. is changed to 2. Thus “tiv field becomes 
mw with the compensating 7 (as a vowel letter) in place of * (comp. 
§ 03, Parad. II, f); fem. e. g. 7H! (masc. 1D" fair); comp. § 95, Parad. 
II. c. 

4. Groundform qa, fem. qattlat, developed Sop (§ 93 Parad. IT, c+) 
and IOP, frequently in use as participles of verbs mid. E. (§ 50, 2) and 
therefore mostly with an intransitive sense; comp. |)! old, an old man; 
325 heary; fem. V3 cattle—From Vy e. g. ND dead person (fr. mdicit), 
fem. MN. 

5. Groundform gé@/itl developed into Sop (but also written ADP), 
mostly adjectives, as Say! round, pst d cep (not to be confounded with the 
formations from the Grdf. qdtal under No. III, below) ; fem. may, MPs, 





1 In Arabic the form dt! always expresses an action or a quality inherent 


in the subject, as a secondary form to the usual participle gat/, which indi- 
cates the casual or passing action or quality; thus, md/dkd to rule, Part. malik 
ruling, mad/tk rarely malk, ruler, king. Such an origin of F whe) may be shown 


also 


(gdf. 


from other examples. Comp. 173, as the name of a town, with 172 
gédir) wall; and ND shortened (in the constr. state) from nD (kaftp) 


shoulder. 
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the original % retained by the artificial sharpening of the following conso- 
nant (so in the pl. ohoy etc.) 

6. Groundform qi/d/, lengthened op (comp. § 98, Parad. II, Rem. 1), 
e. g. 557 heart, 33}? grape, DW strong drink. 


III. Nouns with an originally short vowel in the first and a long vowel in the 
second syllable. 


7. Groundform gdid! in Hebr. always developed (with obscuring of 4 
to 6) into the form Sup. That this is also written Op should not mis- 
lead us to confound these forms with No. 5 (Grdf. gai). Comp. ora 
great, WiN;) holy; also abstract substantives like W133, honor, Dinw peace 
(Arab. salam) ; fem. mia (with elimination of the short vowel, which before 
the tone, as in 5172, had been lengthened to a). 

8. Groundform gatil, developed yop (comp. § 93, Parad. IV, a and 
b), €. g. VOR cuptive, Ww Messiah ; the passive sense is also found here as 
well as the intransitive (e. g. VYy¥ little) and even the active e. g. N33 
prophet, VPd overseer. Fem. 8*3) ete. 

9. Groundform qdfiu developed ADP. Here belong all passive par- 
ticiples of Qa/ and a few neuter adjectives, as DI¥}) strong, DINY cunning; 
from subst. e. g. wap" fouler, YI3W week. Fem. e. g. mana virgin (prop- 
erly secluded). 

10. Groundform gitd/, in Hebr. with reduction of ! to Shewd either 
9p) (comp. § 93, Parad. IV, c) or din, with obscuring of @ to 6 (as 
No. 7 above). Comp. IND book (Arab. hudh), 3p war; on the other hand 
oon dream, “\\T) ass (Arab. chtndr), ON God (Arab. Wah); with & 
prostheticum (§ 19, 4), SIV poor (also PIT) ; fem. TVW joyful news (Arab. 
Uishdrat) ; NIND (Arab. Audbat). 

11. Groundform gti or qiv/il, in Hebr. always op e.g. 9°93 lead, 
S05 fool, VT] swine (the prop. name WIN} suggests the Grdf. gui ; comp. 
Arab. chinzir). 

12. Groundform qitil or qitil, Hebr. 11), e. g. 5933 limit, ward dress; 
FVII} strong, TWIN true. 


IV. Nouns with a long vowel in the first and an originally short vowel in the 
second syllable. . 


13. Groundform qa/d/, in Hebr. always with obscuring of @ to 6 
Seip (90D), e. g. poy (§ 98 Parad. III, a), Arab. ‘a/dm, eternity onin 
(Arab. chdtam) siqnet-ring, fem. NNN (from c/otdmt). Here also belong the 
Qal participles of verbs ay" | comp. § 93, Parad. III, c) and the feminincs 
of Qual participles which are formed with (CHIMP from gétdlt). 

14. Groundform qéttl in Hebr. likewise always Seip (0p). The 
substantives also of this form, like 1nd priest (Arab. kahIn) are originally 
Qal participles. The fem. accords with the substantives of this form, with 
retention of the ¥ lengthened to é before the tone, as my woman tn 
labour ; with the part. like my ete. with reduction of orig. ! to Shewa. 
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15. Groundform gé/dl, Hebr. Sow (thus bay stream Jer. 17, 8) or Sua 
e. g- 333) (usually Jy’ and so written acc. to Buer in Ps. 150, 4, not 
34}') flute. 
V. Nouns with a long rowel in both syllables. 


16. Sip, as 0") smoke. The few forms of this species probably 
depend upon the Grdf. qi/al (qtital ?) i. e. 6 is obscured from orig. 4. 


§ 84, b. 
NOUNS DERIVED FROM AUGMENTED STEMS. 


Here belong all the forms which have arisen either 
through doubling of the middle stem-consonant or by repe- 
tition of one or two consonants of the pure stem. 


VI. Nouns with a doulled middle consonant. 


As in the corresponding verbal stems (comp. § 52, 2) so also in the 
nominal forms which belong here, there takes place almost always, 
through the doubling of the second stem-consonant a sharpening (intensi- 
fying) of the stem idca, and indced partly an augmented energy of the 
action or condition, partly a greater stability of the condition or state. 

17. Groundform gétal in Hebr. aside from infin. Piel, as now etc., 
mostly lengthened to Op; comp. Ph hart, fem. 17R cons. st. nor 
(from “dyydit); comp. ie the feminines mand flame (ace. to § 27, 


Rem. 2, b for /ahhatha), npoa burning ferer, nw’ dry land, ny30 seal ring. 
It is remarkable that the so-called nomina opificum are treated in Hebr. as 
belonging to this form (at least in the constr. st. of the sing.), although the 
corresponding Arabic form qdital points to an original (unchangeable) 4 
in the second syllable; comp. 332 thief, N30 cook, WANK (for WAN) artisicer 
(const. st. WIN, however in pl. wn); of adjectives m2) apt to butt, RI) 
zealous. 

18. Groundform qg¥fd/; thus masc. the adj. from ve) TIMI] haughty 
(with lengthening & to é because & cannot be doubled) ; fem. ndye Jolly 
(Graf. "tewdlt). 

19. Groundform qitdl; comp. the fem. W905 spelt. 

20. Groundform qa; thus all infin. Pié/, form bup. 

21. Groundform qa, in Hebr. lengthened to 0p. Here belong a 
tolerable number of adjectives which betoken bodily or mental fault or im- 
perfection. Comp. Dox dumb, 13] hunch-backed, ap blind, WAT) deaf (for 
wan); VTP bald. headed, ups! perverse, cte.; Nd clear-sighted follows the 
saine analogy. 

22. Groundform qdtta/, Comp. No. 17 above upon the nomina opificum 
Here belong also aramaicised infin. Pre/, as MWS entreaty. On the atten- 
uation of the d of these forms to § depends without doubt: 
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23 Groundform gittal e. g. VD® (Arab. ’dkkar) husbandman (prop. 
digger). 

24. Groundform qt/té! evidently a mere corruption of the form gartal 
with atten. of d to ft (like No. 23) and an obscuring of @ to 6 (as No. 10, 
13) ; comp. W3) Aero (Arab. gdllar), WWO* corrector, WIW drunkard; yet also 
pass., as W* Lorn. 

26. Groundform gaitil, Sp, almost exclusivcly of persons, express- 
ing a quality intensively e. g. V3N strony, pry rightcous, rw (for ys) 
mighty, but also pass. as VON fettered. 

26. Groundform qditdl, WP ¢. g. IM merciful, DNV (with virtual 
doubling of 1) compassionate, pINN) (for p39N) eager. 

27. Groundform qditd ; thus besides the infin. absol. of Piél acc. to the 
form Nap we have also R12 (also 832 thus obscur. the form gdital No. 
22) jealous. 

28. Groundform qittil, aap e. g. psdui requital, Ppy abomination, with 
concrete sense : a5 learner, 333}! strong; often in pl. with abstract signif., 
e. g. ODT) consolation, 


VII. Nouns with repeated third consonant. 

29. Groundform gdt/dl e. g. JINw tranquil, fem. MIINY (with artificial 
sharpening of the second Nfin, to preserve the preceding short vowel). 

30. Groundform qati/, in Hebr. Soup; here belong e. g. infinitives of 
the Pilél (prop. Palé/) conjugation of J verbs, e. g. DDI (fr. rawmtm). 

81. Groundform qd; thus the pl. 03933 ridges (with artificial 
sharpening of Nin). 

32. Groundform git/d! in ANAD brood. 

33. Groundform qit/al in S98 faint. 

34. Groundform qdilil, e. g. WO3y robbery,PVID heavy rain. 

35. Groundform qatlil, e. g. WIDW splendour Jer. 43, 10 Kethibh; 
D°DR) adulteries. 


VIIT. Nouns with repetition of the second and third consonants. 
36-39. Groundform qetdltd/, q*taltit! qetaltid, comp. JBIDN fleruosus, OWI 
reddish (fem. NOT) TS) ; Ondna perversus, WWW blackish (in this category 


may also be classed Mpnpsa opening Is. 61. 1), JODO rabble (enlargement of 
the pass. part. ION gathered). 


IX. Nouns formed by repetition of whole (biliteral) stems. 


Only Y’/p and 3°/’”3y stems of course come into consideration here. 


Thus 


40. 535) and (with obscur. of the first a to 1) bd wheel (from 653) 
fem. aonon trembling (from Sim or SM); comp. also 3513 star (from 
kdwkabh, Arab. kaukab, for 353). 

41. $959 inf. Pilpél (prop. Pa/pt!) from 533; fem. 19090 a hurling 
down (from 5309). 

42, 33D perh. ruby (fr. kadhkiidh) st. 1. 
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43. App crown of the head (for qidhqidh) from Ti fem. nya scull 
(gitlgitlth) at. 55). 
44. VIN girded fr. VN; p'3p3 flask fr. Pp. 


§ 85. 
NOUNS WITH CONSONANTAL ADDITIONS. 


Here belong nouns derived directly from verbal forms 
with Preformatives (Hiph’il, Hoph'al, Hithpa‘él, Niph’al, etc.), 
nouns formed with other Preformatives (x, +, 0, 3, n) and 
nouns terminated by afformatives. In close connection with 
these forms come finally the Quadriliterals and Quinquilit- 
erala, since they are almost always formed by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants into the triconsonantal 


stem. 
X. Nouns with Preformatives. 


45. Nouns with & preformative. Comp. also substantives with x 
prostheticum (§ 19, 4), as PAY singer, VIN jist, the adjectives JID deceitful, 
fa lasting (for {iVR). The fem. ADIN remembrance offering is according 
to an Aramaic construction of J/iph. infinitives. 

46. Nouns with prefixed 7. Aside from the ordinary infin. Hips. 
(npn and &* Opn) belong the verbals (aramaicised infinitives), as Mon 
aspect (from 93}), NDI warimg (fr. 92); perhaps also “> i palace (fr. ‘hai- 
kal; if not a foreign word from the Assyrian, vide Lex. ) 

47. Nouns with prefixed *, as W1¥* od, pipy pouch, 1073. owl (1); 
from stems V3 eg. DID" being. 

48. Nouns with prefixed 9. This mém praformaticvum, which without 
doubt represents *f) who and 7) what (§ 37), appears in a very great num- 
ber of nouns, and serves to mark the manifold modifications of the stem 
idea. 1) 1 subjectirum; thus as preformative of the participles of Piel, 
Tiph., ith». and other active conjugations ; 2) 19 objectivum, thus as pre 
formative of the part. Pulal, //oph‘al and other passive conjugations, as well 
as numerous nouns. 3S) 3 instrumentale, as MAD) key, etc. 4) 1 locule as 
N39 desert etc. In regard to the formation of these nouns it is to be re 
marked that the 9 preformative has, in most cases, an original short é after 
it. This & however often appears in the closed syllable attenuated into!; in 
the open syllable before the tone it is strengthened to @ (just as ¥ atten- 
uated from d@ becomes é); in the open syllable which does not stand before 
the tone it necessarily vanishes into Shed. In special cases the following 
forms come into consideration: a) Grdf. mdgta/, in Hebr. Supa e. g. 
Sonn food, fem. naon2 reign, noK knife; from 1/3; fale) gh; from 79: 
RY ext; from WD : 3D" the good part (from maifdbh); with assimi- 
lated * (or 1), ?¥1) couch ; ‘from yey: 4D cover, and with elimination of 2 
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under the preformative nn bitterness (developed from W into the 
Segholate form); from W/5: TIN) appearance. Upon the attenuating of 
@ into { depends probably : 6) Grdf. migtal (the usual form of infin. Qal in 
Aram.) Hebr. 90p? e. g. V2 VD desert, fem. MMI warring, NII chariot 
(Seghdl instead of {as obscured from Pathdch) or as nINwD watch; from 
yy e.g. 309 circle (fr. misbabh; t strengthened to é in open syllable) ; 
from Vv: MJpt) property (fem. MPD); c) Grdf. mdqtil, Hebr. 019, e. g. 
30°) incluser, fem. mova ruin; from 17D: MIDI smiting; from yy 129 
shicld (fr. magqnin), fem. m929 roll (fr. 552) ; from 9): win snare (fr. mdw- 
gish) ; upon the attenuation of @ to t depends perhaps: d) Grdf. miytt, 
Hebr. boon as 390 wailing, M3ID altar; from y’/’y e. gy. 3D consessus ; 
e) Grdf. maqtil, Hebr. 202; thus the fem. NYIND fuel; from y/7y e. g. 
Ty") fortress (however with suff. *4399), fem. 2DM covering (st. 329). In like 
manner 31) fear scems to have developed into the segholate form from 3) 
(for mamrokh). — With long vowel in the second syllable: f) Grdf. magtdl, 
Hebr. always obscured to 6, as WOM want, mipon booty; from \/’y e. g. 
DIP. (Arab. maqam) pluce ; “Ward fear, fem. MI and 1973)'9 (this reduc- 
tion of 6 tou in the unaccented syllable is also at other times tolerably 
frequent) ; through attenuation of 4 to f there comes from médytdl: 4) 
Grdf. miqtal Hebr. again SiapD, as bivoD stumbling-Llock (comp. above let. ¢ 
makhsheia) ; h) the groundforms maqtil and migqtil (comp. 0°!) are in use 
only from part. Hiphil; i) Grdf. magtil, as waadD garment, 

Rem. On 9 as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations 
except Qal and Niph. comp. § 52,1, Rem. Many of these participles have 
become substantives, as VDI) sniffers, TVW destroyer and destruction ete. 

49. Nouns with prefixed 3. Besides the part. of iWiph. (Grdf. ndytd!, still 
retained ¢. g. in 143 for ndwladh, but commonly attenuated to ntytal, 
Hebr. 70973) and the infin. Niph. of the form ops we have here DanD) 
wrestlings Gen. 30. 8 which in like manner points to the Niph/al. 

60. With prefixed & is found only nandw flume. Comp., on this 
Shap'él form § 55, No 6. = | 

51. Nouns with prefixed n. Under the great number of forms of this 
kind, especially among the Y’/5 and Y’y, we again distinguish: @) Grdf. 
© tata! in DTW ostrich (7); from 17D: IWAN settler, fem. nonin expectation, 
nnsin reproof; from /5: TDA south; from V5 and tV%: myn thanks, 
TINA law; from VD and 8/79: NINXIA outlets; 1b) figtal e. g. fom. MIRO 
and AIDA adornment; from 7/9 e.g. MPA hope; c) tag e. g. yaun 
checker-cloth, fem. ADIN deep sleep; from py: NOTA praise, Modan prayer 
(from 5$a and 559). With long vowel in second syllable: d) fgtal, Din 
(for ththan in Assyr., the usual word for sea); e) téqtil (in Arab., the usual 
form of the 2d conjug. corresponding to Hebr. Pi'é/), c. g. from rv”5 fem. 
moon completeness ; pass. TOON disciple; f) ‘WPA, as THD apple (f£. tdn- 
putch), very often employed in the formation of abstracts, as SiN benefit, 
MDIDNA perversencss ; from V/y: MOIIN destruction, ADYN waving etc., very 
often also as abstract pl., as nOo3anA guidance, eda ley al bilterness, D'AINIA 
and DW93MIF consolations ; from Vy: DIR toil. ) 
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XI. Nouns with a fformatives. 


62. Nouns with affixed 5. Thus perhaps Sowm burnished metal, and 
certainly bins tron, SnD garden (in both cases Seghdl is a sort of strength- 
ening of original & in the tone syllable) ; in 939n locust % appears as con- 
necting vowel. 

53. Nouns with affixed >. With orig. @ as connecting sound appear 
pox porch (although the a in the sma. remains unchangeable), brs) ladder ; 
with 6 (orig. &?) the rv’5 formation DY) ransom (also P39). 

54. Nouns with affixed 3. The addition of J by a simple helping 
vowel appears in ~}33 Canaan and ry Jinger-nail; more frequently it 
is joined with accented @ which in Hebr. is modified to Styhol (thus jt 
axe) or strengthened to a; thus q%)p gain, A abl table, 3%) offering; upon 
the obscuring of orig. d to 6 depend forms like JYVND wterpretation ; from 
evs: 7182 mejesty, {YI noise, yin tision, rw cuirass; not seldom also 
with artificial doubling of the second stem-consonant, as Wot memorial, 
"92 consumption {YY (for fYAT) pregnancy. Very often in proper names 
occurs a rejection of the following Nia and then arise forms like 922) also 
17379, mW (LXX ZodAwudy or Zadwpdv; comp. MAdtrev, Pluto). On the 
other hand the Nia appears again in Patronymics and Gentilics (§ 86, 5), 
comp. ow Shilonite from now (now Seildn). With the ending ua are 
found pw (§ 86, No. 4) and other proper names. 

Rem. On the afformative syllables ‘—-, *°—- and Ma, NN. see under § 86, 
2, No. 6, 6. 


XIL. Quadriliterals and Quinquiliterals. 


65. Upon the insertion of 5 probably depend 33999) barren, wenon 
Jiint, the fem. Dy glowing heat ete.; comp. on the other hand wn 
sickle, I3N3° scorpion, YI0 vine blossom ete. — Quinquilit. (perh. com- 
pounded) j'3D¥ frog, [but comp. § 30, 4 Rem. and Ges. Lex. 8% ed.| 


8 86. 
DENOMINATIVE NOUNS. 


1. Such are all nouns which are formed immediately from 
another noun, whether the latter be primitive, or derived 
from a verb, e. g. fia tp eastern, immediately from pap the 
east, which is itself derived from the verb pp. 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume 
have already been given among the verbal nouns, the de- 
nominatives as secondary (though partly very old) forms, 
being entirely analogous to nouns derived from the verb. 
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The verbal with % prefixed, o. g. was employed to express 
the place of an action (§ 85, No. 48); accordingly this 9 
local was prefixed to a noun in order to make it a designation 
of place (see No. 3 below). 


The principal forms are the following :— 

1. Like the Participle Qul (§ 84, a. No. 14), as “3B porter, from 
"28 gate; "EB herdsman, from "Pa herd; 07D vine dresser, from O73 
vineyard. 

2. Like the § 84, & No. 17 nep archer, from nee bow; mig 
seaman, from nm za salt, sea. Both these forms (Nos. 1 and 2) indicate 
occ ations inhering in the subject, like Greek nouns in ty, TEVS, e. Be 
TOMTYS, YOLPPATEVS, 

8. Nouns with 9 prefixed, expressing the place in or near which 
a thing is found (compare No. 48 of § 85), e.g. {959 place of foun 
tains, from 4°99 fountain; midsin place about the feet, mex place 
about the ead from 529, Us4; ning for NUPI cucumber ficld, from REP 
cucumber. Comp. apredwy, from az £0: 

4. Adjectival des'gnations, with add. of #1, j—, as jia"p eastern, 
from O72; PAS hinder, from WN; FIG exterior, from yan; wns coiled, 
hence coiled animal, serpent, from n> a winding, jren: copper image, 
from mem: copper. Also abstracts, as jin2d blindness, from "39. Comp, 
§ 85, No. 54. 
~ forms a diminutive (like the Syriac 43), in Fos little man (in the 
eye), apple of the cye from U°x; on the contrary jD°EW little snake, is 
really an adjective form, from =DY fo rub (perhaps=rubber-.ike). In 
the same way 755° is really a denominative froin IZ) (= 70) and 
not a diminutive (pious lilfle people and the like), but rather upright 
(righteous people); finally yw is not little moon, but artificial moon 
(jewelry), and E73, not little neck, but necklace (from “NX neck). 
Comp. Delitzsch on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination "—, which 
converts a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to 
numerals and names of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, 
gentilics, and patronymics,; e.g. "22 strange, from "23 3 what is forcign; 
WS sixth, from td six; "SXi0 Moabite, from oyio; a iC Israelite, 
from 5x35". When the substantive fe a coninonid. it is commonly 
resolved again into two words, e. g. "2° |2 Benjaminite, from 929723 
(for the use of the article with such forms, see § 111, 1, Rem.). Rarely 
instead of "—— we have a) the ending "—— (as in Aramnean), as s“b°9 
deceitful and in proper names, as "3373 (ferreus, from 5t™2iron) Barzillai: 
ee iy its parallel N—, as Nex belonging to fire (GN) fire-food, sacrifice; 

=> (prop. milky) white poplar, arab. lubnaj. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of M\and 
m"— (comp. the Eng. terminations -dom,-hood,-ness, etc.); e.g. rasd9 

14° 
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kingdom, from 5>%; M°9=N tcidow-hood, from aoe widower, mgs 


Ce Wid 


widow; NXGND principium, from GXI=ws4 princeps. 


§ 87. 
OF THE PLURAL. 


1, The plural termination for the masculine gender is pX—, 
e. g. ci horse, plur. psx horses, often also written defec- 
tively n—, especially when in the same word a % or ® has 
already gone before as a so-called fulcrum, as in Gen. 1, 21 
pon. Nouns in "— end with p*— in the plural, as p™A9 
Hebrens (Ex. 3, 18), from “39, but usually a contraction 
takes place, as p°729, 9:0 crimson garments, from>;0.— Nouns 
in n— lose this termination when they take the plural-ending, 
e. g. MIM seer, plur. pm (comp. § 75, 3).—In regard to the 
removal of the accent from the p— in the two old plurals 
D2 water and prot heaven, comp. § 96, The termination m»— 
is found sometimes also with feminines (comp. D°t; women, 
§ 96, under nity; Dt years from M30; DSN ewes, from 5m) 
and is employed elsewhere to represent intensive ideas (§124, 1), 
so that the designation of gender is not necessarily attached 
to it (comp. also No. 3). 
This ending 7m is also prevalent in Phoenician, e. g. tos¥ Stdontans; 
in Aramzan it is tn, in Arabic &n (nominative) and % (the other 


cases), in Ethiopic dm. Compare also the ending | in 3d pers. pl. mas. 
of verbs.) 


Less frequent terminations of the pltr. mase. are: 


@) 7—, a3 in Aramaic (aside from the poetical use in some older and 
even the oldest portions), almost exclusively in the later books of 
the O. Test., e. g. 7229 kings Prov. 81, 3, 793°% 1 K. 11, 33, Px2 a 
guard 2K. 11, 13, jem wheat Ez, 4,9; defectively 7°% tslands Ez. 
26, 18, 772" days Dan. 12,13. Comp. also "19 carpets Judges 6, 10 
(in the north Palestinian song of Deborah which shows also other 
linguistic peculiarities); 7" ruins Micah 8, 12 (apparently caused 
by the following m); 750 words (from the Aram, nro) Job 4, 2 and 
in 12 other places (also 5°59, 10 times); further Job 24, 22, 81, 10, 
Lam. 1, 4.—Doubtful is however: 





1 On the connection between all these endings, see Dietrich’s Abhand- 
Yungen zur Heb. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, 8vo., p. 51 ete. 
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b)*— (with © cast off, as according to some in dul “Mm for tt Ez. 
13, 18; comp. the constr. st. § 89, 2), e. g. 920 chords Ps. 45, 9, for 
bra (if it is not to be written so); "O> peoples Ps. 144, 2 and prob. 
also Lam. 3, 14, (2 Sam. 22, 44 satisfies the rendering my people; 
comp. in paral. ex. Ps. 18, 44 03; also in Cant. 8, 2 would the 7 of 
"259 better be taken asasu/ff.). If according to this nearly all cases 
of this sort are more or less doubtful (comp. also 2 Sam, 23, 8; 1 Ch. 
11, 11, 1 Sam. 20, 38 K°thibh and Gesenius’s Lehrgebiiude der Heb. 
Sprache, 8, 524 ff.), for the whole question, it has at least its ana- 
logy in the other Semitic languages. On the Assyrian plura) ending 
scompare, Schrader in the Zeitsch. der DMG. XXVI, p. 218 ff. (e. g. 
malki, princes). In Syr. we have the corresp. plur. malké (X=), 
likewise in the idiom of the Babylonian Talmud %733 men; finally 
the apocopé of the 2 or 3 is very common in the pronunciation of 
the West. Aram. e. g. "EM for b= Psalms.—More doubtful still is— 

c) "— (like the constr. state in Sy riac); and here are reckoned, e. g. 
asin white cloths Is. 19, 9, "72 princes Judg. 6, 15, °3°2M windors 
Jer. 22,14. This last is also taken for dual (§ 88, Rem. 1) ftvo 
windows, but it is probably a corrupt reading for D{I=M; ™Y may 
be my princes (with suff.), and "— in "tn is a formative syllable 
(white cloth), Further *pi0F in Is, 20, 4 is either constr. st., comp. 
§ 89, Rem., or likewise coll. sing. with the ending "—; — the 
Almighty, from the stem 7), is formed with the adjective ending 
“—, while in the collectively used singular °2°3 locust-swarm Am. 
7,1, Nah. 8, 17 (from 733) the \— belongs to the stem (cf. "Ty 
Ps. 8, 8, f. MW); finally, in 97798 the Lord (prop. my lord, from 
the so-called plural of Majesty, ooN lord) the ay is originally a 
suffix; see § 155, 6, Rem. 3. 

d) b—, as supposed plural ending in U:D==b"= midges, which however 
is rather a collective singular (of the stem 723) with the furmative 
syllable S— (comp. § 84, No. 15); likewise bry ladder, prop. steps 
(from dt Le) 1), comp. our stairs, Cf. § 85, No. 53. 


2. The plural termination for the feminine gender is ri 
(often written defectively mn—), which takes the place of the 
singular feminine-ending m—, m—, M—, when the noun in 
the singular ends with one of these; otherwise it is merely 
appended to the form of the singular, as n3nn song of praise, 
plur. mbrIn; MN letter, plur. MININ; AND a well, plur. DinKN3. 
Feminines in m-— form their plural in mip—, and those in 
ra—, in ris—, e.g. Mata an Egyplian woman, plur nv 30; 
rota kingdom, plur. rincbe. These last plurals have, however, 
for their basis, the singular endings m>— and m>— betore 
which Yédh to ‘be retained as a consonant must be doubled. 
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Rem. It is only from mistake or disregard of these femininee 
endings r3 and m"— that some words ending with them, form their 
plural by the addition of t°—, e. g. m°"2m spear, plur. Dns and MM; 
rast whoredom, plur. Orrst; CMATIEN 8 widowhood, and many other in- 
etances. After the manner ‘of the Syriac is the formation of the plural 
(before suffixes) mag (édhe-wo'th) laws, with Waw as a consonant, from 
the singular Mats. 

This ending m5 (-dth) stands for -@th (as it sounds in Arab., Ethiop. 
in the construct state of the West. Aram, in Eastern Syriac also in 
Assyrian, Schrader 1. 1. p. 222; see on the change of @ to 6, in § 9, 
10, 2), and -@th is properly only a Jonger and stronger form of the singular- 
ending dth (§ 80, 2). The strengthening is intended partly to denote 
the plural and partly as intensive; and this ending is thus by a 

_ further application appended even to such nouns as have not -dth in 
the singular. 


How the changeable vowels of the noun are modified by 
the addition of the plural endings, is explained in $§ 92—95. 

3. Words which are of two genders (§ 122, 4) have often, 
in the plural, both the masculine and the feminine termi- 
nation, e. g. 39 cloud, pl. bay and may; both forms may 
be employed as masculine and feminine, but their gender 
must be determined by observing the usage of the language 
in respect to each word. But a number also of other words 
of one invariable gender have both (mase. and fem.) plural- 
endings, e. g. "it m. an age, plur. pi and ris; md 7. a 
year, plur. or73 and mizd. The gender of the singular is in 
such cases retained with both the plural forms, e. g. “"% 
m. a lion, plur. nay m. (Zeph. 3, 3), ninit m. (Job 42, 16). 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms 
of the same word. Thus, 0°" days and 0°38 years are the usual, but 
mins (only constr. Deut. 32, 7, Ps. 90, 15) and Mi33) are rare poetic forms. 

A difference of sense appears in the use of several words for mem- 
bers of the body, the dual (see § 88) being used for the living members 
themselves, while the plural in Mi denotes something like them but 

without life; e.g. oO" hands, minz artificial hands, tenons Ex. 26, 51, 

b°a> hands, nipD handles (L. manubria); 6229p horns, mia 7p horns (of 

the altar); DT}"p eyes, mind fountains. 

4, A considerable number of masculines form their plural 
in mi—, while many feminines have a plural in p—. The 
gender of the singular, however, as a rule remains in the 
plural; e. g. 3% father, plur. riay; DO m. nome, pler. now; 
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on the contrary, me /. word, plur. o5%; ty3p f. concubine, 
plur. D°T35B. 

5. It is only in adjectives and participles that we find 
the two plural-endings strictly and constantly distinguished 
according to the gender, e. g. vate boni, minia bone; msvp 
m., mioep f. So also in substantives of the same stem, when 
the difference depends on sex, as py72 filii, Miva filie; O22 
veges, MII0 regine. 

Rem. 1. In some few words, there is added to the plural form in 

mi the other termination of the plural o°— ("— in construct state, 

comp. § 89, 2) or that of the dual o°—; e. g. mon height, pl. mig, 

construct state “mina; DN "Mites from places at the head of Saul 

1 Sam. 26, 12; main ‘wall, "plur. nioin (menia), whence dual osninin 

double wall. This double designation of the plural appears also in the 

manner of connecting suffixes with the plural forms in Mi (§ 91, 3). 


2. Some nouns are used only in the sing. (e. g. ESN man, col- 
lectively mien) a series of other nouns are used only in the plural, e. g. 
o7ro men (in Eth. the sing. is mét man); and some of these have a singular 
sense (§ 124, 1), as 0°3p fuce. Also when the actual plural of the latter 
is required, there is but the same way of expressing it; hence, O°) 
means also faces in Gen. 40, 7, Ez. 1, 6; OTi>% God and ales gods. 


§ 88. 
OF THE DUAL, 


1. As a most ancient modification of the plural, we have 
the dual, which however in Hebrew is used only in substan- 
tives (v. No. 2) not in,adjectives, verbs, and pronouns. It is 
indicated in both genders by the ending p*—, appended to 
the singular, as ox both hands, pais two days; but instead 
of the feminine-ending n—, the dual-form always takes the 
old ending ath, with a long a@ (on account of the open syllable), 
thus mn—, as nr lip, bnew both lips; the m of the termi- 
nation M— remains, as nin, in dual ond) double fetters. 


With nouns which stand in sing. without the fem. ending 
the dual ending is added to the ground form; which however 
generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 
removal of the tone, e. g. $32 wing (ground form kduiph), 
Dual wrb:3 (the first d becoming Sh‘wd, since it is no longer 
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pretonic, and the second @ being lengthened before the new 
tone syllable). But in most cases the original form remains 
before the dual ending, in the segholate forms (§ 84,a,1),as 
ban foot (Grdf. rdgl), dual px533; yet Orsap is used as well as 
pnp (from pp horn), oxmd from %M> cheek (as from the 
plurals misp, Dom). 

Rem. 1. Unusual forms of the dual, mostly occurring only in proper 
names, are;—@) }7—— (as in West. Aram.,—comp. aini of the Accusative 
in Arab.) and j— (—éini of the nom. in Arab.), as j"M1 Gen. 87, 17, and 
int 2 K. 6, 13 (pr. name of a city, prop. two tcells); jA~pP (dual of n=) 
name of a town, called also pm="p in 1 Ch. 6, 61, Josh. 21, 32 (so too 
the Moabite cities in Mésha’s Inscription in line 10 jA™P Qiryathdan or 
Qiryuthéen=ore™p in O. Test.; in line 30 D>da9 MA=OTss7 Mg Jer. 
48 22; in lines 31 and 32 am==b": san in O.Test., also line 15 Saws 
ton: noon; in line 20 jMXI—HrwANg two hundr ed) ;-—b) b—., prob. in 
the pr. n. 02927 the double spring, and 6°—— in 0730 fwo in the combi- 
Nation WWF HD fwelve (besides the usual form "32);—c) — (with o 

cast off), "1 Ez. 13, 18 (if we do not read aie he here), perhaps also 9;15r 
(double windows) Jer. 22, 14 (but see § 87, 1,¢). 

2. Only seemingly dual are the words ng tcater, =ipp =p) heaven, 
psu Jerusalem. The former two are plurals from the lost singulars 
"2, "2 (comp. § 87, 1); the latter is probably a distended form for 
the older o>za95,! and the Massora, with its Q¢% perpet., did not mean 
a dual; comp. the shorter form 02 Ps, 76, 3, and the Aramaic O:tA7, 


2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in 
the numerals 2, 12, 200, etc. (§ 97), chiefly to such objects 
as are by nature or art in pairs, as D139 both hands, pen 
both fists, DvSt~ both ears, Driw set of teeth (used of the two 
rows); fur ther ps7? pair of shoes, DTN pair of scales (Lat. 
bilanx), or at least are thought of as forming & pair, as 
prc two (successive) days, Lat. biduum, Dxn20 two years (in 
succession), Lat. biennium, D°MEN two cubits. 

Rem. In the former case the dual is used also for a plural, either 
indefinite or defined by a numeral, as CESS tis) siz wings (i. e.: three 
pairs) Is. 6, 2, Ez. 1, 6; ering mond scren eyes Zech. 8, 9; OT277>=? all 
hands Ez. 21, 12; 67375723 all knees Ezek. 7, 17; pity cymbals Ezr. 
3, 10; ores aoidli: hooks Ez. 40, 43.—With some emphasis the dual 
takes also the numeral fico, as in Amos 8, 12, Judg. 16, 28. 


oe —-— - 


1 See Gesenis Thesaurus Ling. Hebraa, p. 629. 

2 With this use of the dual may be compared the Welsh diry-late (two- 
hands) used for the only plur. of Uaw (hand), and dicy-fron (two-breasts) for 
the chest, but bronau (the reg. pl. of bron) for the breas(s.—Tv¥. 
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See some other remarks on the use of the dual in § 87, Nos. 3 and 
8, Rem. 1. 


It cannot be doubted that the Hebrew, at an earlier period, made 
@® more extensive and free use of the dual, and that the restrictions and 
defects above specified belong to a later phase of its developement. 
The ancient Arabic forms the dual in the noun, pronoun and verb, ale 
most co-extensively with the Sanskrit or Greek; but the modern Arabio 
omits it almost entirely in verbs, pronouns and adjectives. The Syriac 
has it without living force, only in a couple of words, and that some- 
what as in the Latin forms ambo, duo, octo. In like manner, the dual 
of the Sanskrit is lost in the more modern East-Indian tongues; and its 
fall use in the Old-Slavic has been later, e. g. in the Bohemian, confined 
as in Heb. to pairs, as hands, feet, eyes, ears, On the Germanic dual, 
see Grimm’s Gramm. L p, 814, 2d ed. 


§ 89. 
THE GENITIVE AND THE CONSTRUCT STATE, 


1. The Hebrew has no longer the living use of case- 
endings,’ but indicates the relations of case, either not at all, 
which is true of the nominative and generally also of the 
accusative, or by prepositions (§ 129); but the genitive re- 
lation is indicated by a close connection between two nouns. 
The noun, which serves in Latin or Greek as genitive to limit 
another (nomen rectum), in Hebrew remains unchanged, and 
is only uttured in more close connection with the preceding 
(nomen regens), and the two nouns are sometimes said to be 
in regimen. In consequence of this connection, the tone hastens 
on the second (the genitive) of the two nouns’ and the first 
(or governing noun) suffers a shortening by changes chiefly 
in the vowels (when changeable), e. g. "a3 word, Oty 733 
word of God, literally word-God (where we reverse the order, 
as God’s-word, like /ruit-tree); 32 hand, F200 hand of the 
king; and partly in both consonants and vowels, e. g. B35 





3 On some traces of obsolete case-endings, see § $9. 

2 In accordance with tho universal tendency of the tone, in the Hebrew, 
as well as other languages, to hasten towards the end of words (§ 29, 1); 
observe, for instance, in German the natural accentuation of the last word in 
Sder Thron des Konige”. 
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words, HS "25 words of the people. Thus in Hebrew,’ the 
noun which stands before a genitive suffers a change (when 
there is any), by which this relation is indicated, and in 
grammatical language it is said to be in the construct state, 
while a noun which is not thus followed by a genitive is said 
to be in the absolute state. This goes to show that the con- 
struct state is not strictly the result of the syntactical relation, 
but merely an effect of the relations of tone. 

Whether such words are (as often happens) connected by Miqqge’ph 


(§ 16, 1) or not, does not affect the sense, but depends on the ac- 
centuation. On the further use of the construct state, see the Syntax, 


§ 128, 

2. The vowel-change which many nouns exhibit in the 
construct state are fully taught in the Paradigms, §§ 92—95. 
This construct form of the noun has, moreover, peculiar end- 
ings better fitted for union with the following noun. Thus:— 


a) In place of the plural and dual endings ps— and p—, 
it has, by throwing off the m, simply "— (comp. Rem. 
below); e. g. BOT horses, MID O30 horses of Pharaoh; 
Dy y eyes, TBM yD eyes of the king. 

b) In place of the usual feminine-termination m— (in the 
absol. state), it always takes the original ending m—, as 
Mr queen, NAW M259 queen of Sheba. But the feminine- 
termination M— remains unchanged in the constr. st. 
as well as the plural ending ni—. 

c) Nouns in m— (from verbs m%, § 85, V.) form their 
constr. st. in "—} as TIN seer, constr. MX; undoubtedly 
this ™— is contracted from original "— (the m being 
orthographically retained) whilst the absol. state has 
been changed, after the ¥édhk had been dropped, from 
x into mes (v. § 75, 1); the same contraction is found 
with "% constr. "1 sufficiency; %m life, constr. "Mm, and so 
also Nu3 (92) valley, constr. (93) N23. 


1 What is here said of the Heb. mode of expressing the relation of the 
genitive, is applicable in almost every particular also to the Keltic. In Welsh, 
for instance, they express tcord of God by gair Duw, i. e. word-God, without 
any change in either noun, their close connection in uttcrance being all that 
indicates the genitive casc.— Ty. 
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On the ending i and \— in the constr. st., see § 90 


Rem. to a). Probably the liquid 6 at the end of a word was pro- 
nounced obscurely, like the Latin -m before a vowel, and hence might 
be wholly Jost in pronunciation, just as the m, in the case alluded to 
(commonly called ecthlipsis), was obscured or slurred over in the lan- 
guage of common life and in poetry. (Quinct. Inst. Orat. IX. 4, § 40; 
Schneier's Lat. Gram. I. pp. 153, 300). So also the corresponding n 
of the plural-ending in Arabic and Aramzean is slurred over, and that 
of the plural-ending 5) in the verb (§ 44, 1, and §$ 47, Rem. 4). After 
the rejection of the m, the final vowel 2 of the plural-er.ding was streng- 
thened by a foregoing a(Guna, in Sanskrit grammar), so that ai arose, 
which was then contracted to é (§ 7, 1, and § 9, «). Instead of "—, 
the Syriac still has "—: in Hebrew, too, this form may be clearly traced 
in the suffixes to the plural noun (§ 91, 2). Of this we have, perhaps, 
an exumple in the form mY “EcT] Is 20, 4.—It is obvious that the 1— 
of the dual has come from "— ("}" from 0*5°). 


§ 90. 
TRACES OF ANCIENT CASE-ENDINGS, 


m— local, \— and ‘\ appended to the construct state. 


1. As the Arabic distinguishes three cases by termi- 
nations, so we find also in the Hebrew noun three endings, 
which correspond in sound to those of the Arabic, but have 
mostly lost their significance. These endings (the so-called 
paragogic letters) appear only as crumbled remains of a fuller 
and more vital organic developement, than the language ex- 
hibits in the Old Testament, where it no longer ordinarily 
distinguishes the cases by terminations. 


The Arabic case-endings in the fully declined nouns (Triptofa) 
are: -u for the nominative, -3 for the genitive, and -@ for the accusae 
tive (corresponding to the three primary vowels); in the so-called Diptota 
the ending a represents also the genitive. In modern Arabic, these 
endings have almost entirely disappeared; and when they are now and 
then used, as by the Bedawins, it is done without regularity, so that 
one is used for the other (JWallin, in Zeitschr, d. morgenl. Gesellsch. 
Bd. V., 1851, p. 9, Bd. XIL, p. 874; Welzstein, ibid. Bd. XXII, 1868, 
p. 113). Already, in the Sinaitic inscription, the regular use is not 
adhered to (Beer, Studia asiatica, IIL, 1840, p. XVII; Zuch, in Zeitschr, 
@ morgenl. Ges. Bd. III., p. 139); and even at present among the Arabs 
of the peninsula of Sinai, one may hear e.g. ‘ammuk (thy uncle, in the 
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nom.) used also for ‘ammik (gen.) and ‘ammak (acc.). In central Arabia 
the three endings are still heard in the mouth of the people of the 
towns; farther south and east the -a stands for the -4, and nearer the 
coast these endings are heard no more (Palgrave’s Narrative of a Year's 
Journey through central and eastern Arabia, Vol.I., p. 465, Lond. 1865) 
The Ethiopic, likewise, has preserved only the -a (in pr. names—hé), 
which is, however, still used for the whole scope of the accusative, and 
moreover (the distinction of case being dropped) as a termination of 
the constr. st. for connecting it with a following genitive. Philippi 
gives a lucid discussion of the questions belonging here in: “Wesen und 
Ursprung des Status constr. im Hebrew. — Ein Beitrag zur Nominal- 
flexion im Semitischen iiberhaupt.” Weimar 1871, p. 96 ff. (Compare 
the criticism on it by Néldeke in the Gotting. gel. Anzeig. 1871. St. 23.) 


2. The accusative relation is still most obvious in the 
ending m— (usually without accent), which is appended to 
the substantive— 

a) Mostly to denote direction towards an object, or motion toa place! (an- 
swering to our -ward), e. g. 9° seaward, westward, myiDy northward, 
TWN to Assyria, m53 to Babylon, mn (from 1) mountain-ward Gen. 
14, 10; my We to the earth, my 3 into a house, ns to Tirzah (from 

MAA) 1 K. 14, 17; my * to Gaza (from 33°) Judg. 16, 1; with the article 
man to the mountain, M31 into the house, MAR (Grae. ’ tht) into the 
tent (also non Gen. 18, 6; Exod. 18, 7); even after the constr. state 
with a genitive following, OV i m3 3 into Joseph’ 8 house, 3397 YAN to the 
south land Gen. 20,1; on MYR towards Egypt’ sland Ex. 4, 20; 9370 
par towards the wilderness of Damascus, 1 K.19,15; Ww i mA (here 
with the tone, contrary to rule) towards the rising of the sun, eastward, 
Deut. 4, 41; and even after the plural, "Wd to the Chaldeans, Ezek.11, 
24; mp the heavens-ward. 

Sometimes in a weaker sense, as merely pointing to the place where? 

something is; e. g. i m2°3N9 at Mahanaim 1 K. 4, 14; TW there (usually 

thither) Jer. 18, 2, comp. 2 K. 23,8. (On the other hand 7953 Jer. 29, 

15 and 951 Hab. 3, 11, must be taken as the usual accusatives of direc- 

tion: to Babylon, in the dwelling; also expressions like: mpid¥ IRD the side 

towards the north Josh. 15, 5; comp. 18, 15, 20; Ex. 26, 18; Jer. 23, 8). 

c) The proper sense of the ending N— is still more disregarded when a 
preposition is prefixed to the word, and this not only after 4 or 
“WW (which is easily explicable), e. g. i mby5) upwards, m0999 downwards, 
MRD into the grave Ps. 9, 18; MPSX-W) unto Aphek, Josh. 13, 4; but 


b 


=~ 


1 See on this force of the accusative, § 118, 2, and compare the Lat. local 
accusative, as Romam profectus est, domum reverti, rus tre. 
2 So also elsewhere the accusative, § 118, 2. 
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also after 3 and even after }') e. g. 13333 in the south Josh. 15, 21; 
7533” from Babylon Jer. 27, 16. Comp. 1, 13; Josh. 10, 36; 15, 10; 
Judg. 21, 19. 
Rem. Locative (i. e. originally accus.) endings without their orig- 
inal force are found in 
a) mys (noctu, mod. Greek 7 vix9a) night, the principal form OS contracted 
to hb is used in poetry (5 Isa. 16, 3); further in TIN something 

(from D3), 0379 pornt). These forms are also explained as accusative 

71¥ 7% Isa. 8, 23 and in pause Job 34, 13, also the name of the place ra) ta 

Josh. 21, 36. In other cases the toneless 7— can be regarded as without 

meaning and at most giving poetical emphasis to the form to which it is 

attached ; thus MYX (in pause) Job 37, 12; MIO the sun Judg. 14,18 

(elsewhere 0771); 7097) death Ps.116, 15; 19M) brook 124, 4; N9SvNA 

bright metal Ezek. 8, 2, etc. ; Josh. 15, 12 7° is only an error. 

f) in the ending nn— for feminines, so often used in poetry; e. g. alah 
terror, (=T72'R), ANI help (SAM), MAPW? salvation (=), 
. 7niy malice, Ex. 15, 16; Jer.11, 15; Ps. 3,3; 63, 8; 92, 16; 94, 17, 

120, 1; 125, 3; Job 5, 16; N5*}’ darkness 10, 22, etc. This is not to be 

regarded as a double fem. ending, but as an old acc. of direction. 

This termination M— has usually reference to place (hence 
called He local); yet in rare cases it also refers to time; so, in mAy 
(with the tone on the last syllable) now, at this time (from ny), 
ND’ ODD from year to year. Its use is peculiar in myn, 
prop. ad profanum ! = py yevoto, absit, or God forbid ! 

As the ending M— is properly unaccented, the vowels of the word, 
as the above examples show, undergo mostly no change; in M2379 
(const. state, v. § 26, 3,c) the short vowel d remains even in open tone- 
syllable. The segholate forms, as M¥"X&, M="5, appear according to their 
original form, without the helping-vowel (cf. also 173"%); so too the 
feminine ending appears in its older style (§ 80, 2), only that the d@ of 
the ending m— is lengthened to @ in the accented open syllable, as in 

“g"r.—Moreover, the M— itself is in some cases shortened to n—, 

asmai to Nob 1 Sam. Ql, 2, 22,9; 1235 to Dedan Ez. 25, 13, 738 whither 
1 K. 2, 36, 42. 
An accented ‘t— directive is seen in NN Deut. 4, 41; 2 and 

AY Josh. 19, 13, etc. 

3. Much less frequent, and almost exclusively poetical, 
is the use of the two other endings, which along with the 
accusative in M—, are presumed to correspond to the Arabic 
case endings, viz. the so-called litera compaginis — (the orig- 
inal genitive ending) and {— (also \— in proper names) the. 
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obsolete nominative ending. The reference to case in these 
forms is quite /ost, and they are to be regarded simply as 
archaisms, which occur in poetry or in elevated speech, and 
are found besides in many compound names handed down 
from early times. As in these names, so also elsewhere, these 
terminations stand only in the closest connection of noun with 
noun, viz. in the constr. state. 


a) The ending "— is not quite rare in the construct state, 
and it usually has the tone, e. g. rx "3B his ass’s colt 
Gen. 49, 11, NxM “aty forsaking the flock Zech. 11, 17, 
M20 %:3W dweller in the bush Deut. 33, 16; appended to 
the feminine, md55 nasa slolen at night Ger 31, 39 (in ex- 
cited speech), Ub” anxba full of justice Is.1, 21, "M737 53 
pra after the manner of Melchizedek Ps. 110, 4. 
To the same category belong the apparently numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the 
construct and the absolute state (comp. § 130,1) without 
abolishing the relation of dependence e. g. pviaa [M54 
mistress among the nations Lam. 1, 1 (the removal of the 
tone from the "— here may have proceeded from the 
foregoing py "nb, where the drawing back of the tone 
resulted from the following tone syllable; however comp. 
also tat> “hans Hos. 10, 11); peds ON binding to the 
vine Gen. 49, ‘Vy, comp. Ex. 15, 6, Obad. 3, Ps. 113, 5—9 
(partly in freee constructions; vy. 8 even with Jnfin.). 
Outside of the constr. st. is found the Chirég compaginis 
e.g. Is. 22,16, Mic. 7, 14, Ps. 123, 1, and besides these 
in like manner it is found with some particles which are 
strictly nouns in the constr. st., as *mba (=n) besides, 
"1 (poet. = 719) from, "M53 nol, ‘and in compound proper 
names, as psx735% (i.e. king of righteousness), 5x "23 
(man of God), 5y%sn (favour of God), and others; comp. 
the Punic name Hannibal, i, e. 5sa%sn (favour of Baal). 


1 In ancient combinations of words, other endings are also often retained which 
have disappeared elsewhere, or are but seldom employed; e. g. the feminine-ending 
M— with the noun in the genitive connection (§ 89, 2, 8) and with the verb 
in connection with suffixes (§ 59,1). In like manner, many peculiarities of the 
language are retained in proper names, and also by the pucts. 
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b) The always accented ending i— is of much rarer occur- 
rence, in prose only in the Pentateuch, and that in 
more .elevated style, Gen. 1, 24 Tsim the beast of 
the earth=Prxn mm vy. 25 (the same is copied in Ps. 
60, 10, 79, 2, 104, 11, 20, Is. 56, 9, Zeph. 2, 14); other 
cases are "33 23 son of Beor Num. 24, 3, 15, “bY 23 
son of Zippor 23, 18, and p% 150 fountain of water 
Ps. 114, 8.—On the ending 1—, see the following Rem. 

Rem. As these two terminations \— and { have wholly lost their 
significance, they can no longer pass for proper case-endings; yet it is 
probable that once they, as well as M— (No. 2), were so used in the 
living language; for we find that the ancient Arabic had exactly 
corresponding endings, and like the Hebrew (see above) lost them at 
a later period. This is the case also in other tongues. In Latin, for 
instance, we find a trace of the so-called locative case (in names of 
towns, ruri, domi, etc.) with the same ending as in Sanskrit; in modern 
Persian the plural-endings @n and h@ are ancient terminations of case, 
which are no longer so used; not to mention the Germanic and Roman 
languages.—Even in cases where the ancient Arabic incorporated, with 
stronger sound, case-endings with the stem, as in 438, "AN, NIN (constr. 
st. of AN father), the modern uses all three forms without distinction 
of case. Hence also probably in the Hebrew constr. state "38, "TIN, we 
have properly a genitive-ending; and in West. Aram., 538, in Heb. m9 
(in prop. names as 5yxvIm9 and Mohr), 100 (oyr28), 49 (BNIB), a 
nominative-ending, so that we can better understand how byp occurs 
along with 5y12p, and "ging with 720°TMN. 


§ 91. 
THE NOUN WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


In connecting the noun with pronominal suffixes, which 
in this case stand for the genitive of the pronoun and there- 
fore necessarily are appended to the construct state of tho 
noun (§ 33, 2, b), we have, as in the verb (§ 57 etc.), two 
things to notice, viz. the form of the suffixes themselves and 
the changes in the form of the noun. Here we take up chiefly 
the first, as the second will be treated of under the inflection 
of nouns in § 92. A general view of the suffixes is given also 
in Paradigm A. We exhibit the suffixes, first, as appended 
to the singular, and then as appended to the plural and dual 
of the noun. 
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1. The suffixes to the singular Nouns are these: — 


Singular of Pronoun. Plural of Pronoun. 

1. com. — my. | 1, com. 33, 3— our. 
m. %,A—, in pause ia (" D>, D2>— 

2. * tthy. | 2. aay our. 
¥ 1 I eA Bo : 
mown, ys his, | (™ Bh OTs poet. 
lfm, I, i hen: 3. a— their. 


f. 1 1h te 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms here than when they are 
attached to the verb, and their use is as follows:— 


@) The forms without a union-vowel are joined to the few nouns which 
in the constr, st. end with 8 vowel, as 7{S%, WSN and M3¥, MSN 
WY, OPIY, JSS OTA, FMI 

b) The forms with a union-vowel (§ 58, 8, 6), are joined to nouns 
ending with a consonant. The union-vowel is usually a in the 3rd 
sing., fem. H— (for aha), and 8rd plur. p—, ‘a—, j—; also in 
8d sing. masc. i, 11 of which the @ is contracted from ahk@ (3—) 
as well as the pausal form of the 2d masc. I (as a half leng- 
thening of original 7). The forms with e are in the above 
mentioned pers. only used with nouns in M— (from the stem M“) 
constr. st. M— (contracted from ay) e. g. Ta) his field (for sadatht 
or directly from sadé-hu); Nx 79 from marajha= mardha with the 
rejection of Yodh and the half lengthening of d to S*ghdl in the 
accented open syllable; but #mw her field from sada[j]ha. Outside of 
these m“5 forms is found the union vowel ¢, but rarely with 3d pers. 
e.g. ImTiN his light Job 25, 3, %159s> after its kind Gen. 1, 21, 25; 
but in 2d sing. fem. 3— and in 1st plur. s7—, are the coRtDinaky 
forms, while 3} , 33-— are of rare occurrence; see Rem. 2.—Instead 
of 7—, B2 j2— (with Sha mobile), when the last consonant 
of the noun is a guttural, we have 7—, 02—, j2— as in 4m" thy 
spirit, FNIB thy creator Is. 43, 1, BSI7 your fr tend Job 6, 27. 


2. Rare forms are— 


Sing. 2d pers. m., in pause n=—, in N=b> thy hand Ps. 180, 5; fem. 
7 =«Ez. 5, 12, "> Ps. 103, 3, Jer. 11, 15; once ri>— in noah 
thy envoys Nah.2,14, comp. No. 2, Rem. 2; also I (422 Is.22, 1).— 
8d pers. , e. g. in the frequent nbny Gen. 9, 21, 12, 8, 13, 3, 85, 21 
(throughout with Qe DEN); MEP 2 K. 10, 23, Kéthibh, for which 
we find ‘8p in Is. 87, 24; N="y and MMO Gen. 49, 11 (Qtri iN"3, IMD). 

Flur. 1st pers. 3, in pause sa"p Job 22, 20, comp. Ruth 8, 2, 
Is, 42, 10.—2d pers. fem. Mm; 2 Ez. 28, 48, 49.—3d pers. m. oI 
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2 Sam. 23, 6 (from which is contracted the usual form 8—). Fem. 
min— 1 K. 7, 37, Ez. 16, 53; m2— Gen. 41, 21, m2— Ruth 1, 19, 
elsewhere mostly in pause; finally #3- as suff. to a noun, only 
in Is. 8, 17. 

2. In the plural mase. and in the dual the suffixes must 
be considered to be appended to the original ending of the 
construct state ("— comp. § 89, 2, Rem.). This ending, how- 
ever, has been preserved unchanged only in the 2d fem. In 
most cases we find, what occurs in the construct state without 
suffixes, viz. the contraction into \— (so throughout the plur.), 
whilst in the 2d masc. and 3d mase. and fem. sing. (except in 
the poetic. suff. "1"—) the Yédh, which has been virtually 
dropped, is retained orthographically. The preceding @ is 
either lengthened into @ (3d masc. sing.) or inflected into ac- 
cented S‘ghél (2d masc. and 3d fem. sing.). On the 1st masc. 
sing. see below under letter b. Thus we have the following: 


Suffixes of Plural Nouns: 


Singular. Plural. 
1. com. »— my. | 1. com. 3>— our. 
2 - a \n 2 fi aay 
e e ° 7 i your. 
fT : A = i 
m. "—, poet. = his. © m. or s— , poet. in 
s | oe their. 
t; na her. | - rahe 


In these forms the original \— is a) contracted in the 
3d sing. mase. 3n°— and throughout the plural, as sM1%C%, 
jc etc.; b) retained unchanged in the lst masce. sing. "dnd, 
the real suffix ending » or \— being blended with the final 
Yédh into »—, and in the 2d fem. sing. FoI (with auxiliary 
Chirég after the VYédh); on the other hand c) the Yédh of »— 
is abandoned and a) the @ lengthened into a in the 3d masc. 
sing. "EID i. e. sisdw; 3) & inflected into accented S¢ghd/ in 
the 2d masc. sing. s7O70 from susdkha and in the 3d fem. sing. 
Mio from susdha. 

Rem. 1. The Yodh of these forms (letter e above), being only 
orthographically retained, is occasional!y omitted (which in unpointed 
MSS creates slight confusion with the sing.), e g. Pha for yett thy 

15 
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trays Ex.88,13, A459 for MF2 his friends Job 42,10, 1:53) after thei. 
linds Gen, 1, 21. This omission of the Youdh occurs esp. with the suff. 
8d pers. m. 827g., where we very often find 1—, which is, however, 


v 


almost invariably changed in the Q‘ré to "-—, e@ g. 18m his arrows 
Ps. 58, 8 in Qtré 37). 


2. Unusual forms are: sing. 2d pers. fem. j"— (after tho unchanged 
interjection "72x blessed! Eccl. 10, 17, comp. Delitzsch), n=5— (comp. 
Syr. ">—) 2 K. 4, 3 and 7 in A‘thibh; Ps. 108, 3—5; entirely abnormal 
is Mzxd9 (so ace. to Kimchi Lex) thy messengers apparently for 
sréybag—ortsybe Nah. 2, 14.—3d pers. mase. "MM (quite an Aramaic 
form) Ps. 116, 12; 3d fem. xmm— Ez, 41,15.—Plur. 2d pers. fem. 7 ns 
Ez. 13, 20; 3d nee mase, Mx— Ez. 40, 16, fem. H337-- Ez. 1, 11. 


8. On {a5 see § 103, 2, Rem. 


3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Védh in these 
sultixes belongs, in reality, to the ending of the constr. st. of 
the masculine plural. Yet this was so far lost sight of by 
those who spoke the language, that there arose the strange 
peculiarity (in fact the inaccuracy) of appending these su/nz- 
forms (already embodying the plural-ending %»—) to the 
- feminine plural in mi, as whictd, sHicw, where in reality a 
double indication of the plural occurs.’ 

NB. This is the rule; yet the bare suffix (as in No. 1) is sometimes 
appended to the ending Mi, as "M79 Ps, 182, 12 (if not the sing. for 
“pany acc. to Kimchi in the Lex. "n:mm 2 K. 6, 8, for ATMSIIE) 5 Wrz 
Deut. 28, 59 (acc. to analogy of inf. nd), In the 3d plur. this is even 
the more prevalent mode; e.g. BMas their fathers, oftener than pnr=n 


so also trad their names, NWT their generations, obviously to avoid 
the excessively long forms with on 


4. We now subjoin, in illustration of the preceding state- 
ments, a Table of the masculine and the feminine nouns with 
suffixes; and choose for the purpose a word whose stem- 
vowel is unchangeable. It should be remarked however that 
the construct-ending m— of the feminine retains its Pa'thach be- 
fore the grave suffixes D3, j2, but changes it to Qa’més before 
the light suffixes. 





1 See an analogous case in § 87, 5. Rem. 1. Comp. the double feminine 
ending in the 8 Sing. Perf. of verbs "> § 75, 4 
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Masculine Noun. 
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Feminine Noun. 


! Singular. 
Absol. st. ‘oxo a horse MOI a mare. 
Constr. st. oro horse-of. MO‘ mare-of. 
Buff. sing.1. com. "cio my horse. NDI my mare. 
9 jmasc. FORD thy horse. 4ynoO1O thy mare. 
"| fem. yono thy horse. No thy mare. 
3 |mase. Jono his horse. indo his mare. 
"| fem. mcio her horse. rind her mare. 
plur.1. com. 32730 _~our horse. SHO our mare, 
9 masc. 2070 your horse. CMO your mare, 
‘|fem. = jsdn your horse. J2ND'0 your mare. 
g,\2ase- pero their horse, CMD their mare. 
‘| fem. cro their horse. JNO their mare, 
Plural. 
Absol. st. cro horses. Mio mares. 
Constr. st. ‘070 horses-of. noi mares-of. 
Suff.sing.1. com. “cio my horses. ‘MiD\ my mares. 
9, [mase. scio thy horses. Mio\O thy mares. 
‘|fem. = yrox thy horses. PIO thy mares. 
g |\mase. "TOAD his horses. i010 his mares. 
‘{fem. = msno her horses. = myiOxD her mares. 
plur.1.com. 37730 our horses. 30.0 our mares. 
9 |mase. por your horses. Oni your mares. 
‘Jfem. yor; your horses. j2NiO10 your mares. 
g, |\mase. BEORO their horses. (TNO their mares, 
‘{fem. pepo their horses. ji7NiO°O their mares, 
§ 92. 


VOWEL-CHANGES IN THE NOUN. 


1. The vowel-changes in a noun (often called its inflection 
comp. § 79, 2), are caused—a) by a noun following in the 


1In learning this Paradigm and the others, let the accent be carcfully 
placed on the last syllable, except when it is marked elsewhere (see § 15, 
Bem. 3).—T¥. 
15* 
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=e. 


genitive, —b) by pronominal suffixes,—c) by the plura}i and 

dual terminations, of the absolute state, as well as o}i the 

construct (before the following genitive of a noun or sutfix). 
| 


2. The tone, in all these cases, is moved forward’ one 
syllable or more, or even (Stat. cons.) thrown upon the follow- 
ing word. We here mect with three cases, viz.— 


a) 


b) 


When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is the 
case in appending the plural and dual endings p»— and 
n'— as well as all the monosyllabic suffixes, or those 
which have their accent on the Ist syllable. In dis- 
syllabic nouns the originally short, but tone-lengthened 
vowel of the Ist syllable becomes Sh*wd@ (because it no 
longer stands before the tone); on the other hand the 
originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel of the 
2d syllable is retained (as being now the pretonic vowel), 
é. g. 1a word (groundform dibar), plur. p35, with 
the light suffix, commencing with a vowel: “37, 3", 
plur. 25, 737, etc.; s2> wing, dual: pH; also with 
the unchangeable vowel in the 2d syllable: PB overseer, 
plur.pynra with the suff. to the sing.: "wpb, 7"pp etc. ; 
to the plat. “spp, WDpp etc; with the unchangeable 
vowel in the Ist syllable: poy eternity, plur. p-adis, with 
the suff. “a>iy etc. But in participial forms with tone 
lengthened é (originally %) in the 2d syllable, this é is 
reduced to Sh*wd mobile before the accented suffix e. g- 
att enemy, plur. Dos, with suff. %a*k etc., likewise in 
the formations analogous to dwp (§84.b. No. 21)e.g. pbx 
dumb, pl. oad. 


When the tone is moved forward two places, as in the 
dual and plural construct, and when the grave’ suffixes 
are appended to the plural (o3"—, pm"—). In this case 
the tone-lengthened vowel of the 2d syllable becomes 
Sh*wa, and the vowel of the first syllable which had been 


t Nearly all the suffixes are light, being so called in distinction from the 
few that always carry a strong accent or tone, and which hence are called 
grave, namely 02, 1% OF; CP, Ey OP TS. 
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lengthened, as being pretonic, becomes short again, e. g. 
ps “a3 words of the people, dB ps"137 your words, Bn" 23 
their words (in which cases the i of the Ist syllable is 
everywhere attenuated from @). 


Rem. In the socalled S‘gho’late forms, in the singular the suffix 
{s appended throughout to the groundform ("D9 my king, 592379 etc.); 
on the other hand, before the ending t\—, Mm! (partly also bef. t°—) 
a Qa’més is inserted as pretonic vowel, before which the vowel of the 
first syllable disappears (B°= 272, m'De%). This Qa’ més is retained also 
before the light suffixes which are attached to the ‘ol. masc., so that 
(as with "735 etc. from "3%) it has a semblance, as if the suffixes were 
attached, not to the constr. state, but to the absol. state (7292, Fj 7379 etc.). 
On the contrary the construct state plural and dual form, oar iine to 
letter 5 1259, with grave suffix 039379 etc. 


c) Before the Sh‘wd mobile which precedes the suff. § when 
appended to a consonant, the tone-long vowel of the 
penult is retained (being now in an open syllable be- 
fore the tone) e. g. 03, FAI; but before the grave 
suffixes b> and j> in the same position it is shortened, 
thus ponan (d‘bar*khéem) etc. In the same way the 
tone- lengthened a@ or é of the 2d syllable in the 
constr. sing. is shortened, the tone going forward 
to the following word, e. g. Dox 133; man 12n 
(from "zM). 


3. The vowel changes in the inflection of fem. nouns 
(§ 95) are not so considerable, the addition of the feminine- 
ending to the masc. having already occasioned similar changes 
to those produced by appending the light suffix (§ 94). 


Besides the above (No. 1 and 2) mentioned vowel changes which 
take place according to general laws (§§ 25--28) there are other pheno- 
mena occasioned by the inflection of nouns, to judge correctly of which, 
it is necessary to go back to the original forms §§ 84—86. Here be- 
long e. g. the rejection of the 4 of the m“S stems (comp. § 91, 1,b), 
the doubling of the final consonant of the contracted 35”5 stems in cases 
like Pr, "pr etc. 

NB. There is this striking difference between the vowel-changes 
in the verb and the noun, namely, that in the verb the second of two 
movable vowels mostly disappears (072, M20P, %>¥p), in the noun the 
frat (993, 773, ODD, comp. § 27, 3. 
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For greater convenience attention will now be given fn the next 
sections to the Inflections of Nouns, with explanatory remarks (founded 
on the Paradigms); first the masculines (§ 93), then the feminines 
(§ 95), the theory as to the vowel-changes in the latter being premised 
in § 94. 


§ 93. 
INFLECTIONS OF MASCULINE NOUNS. 


Masculine nouns of a simple stem may be most con- 
veniently arranged, with reference to their vowel changes, 1n 
four classes, as in the following Table. The necessary ex- 
planations are subjoined. We here only remark in general,— 


a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination 
(§ 122, 1, 3) are inflected like masculine nouns (e. g. 
ann /. sword, like 754 m. king), except that in most cases 
they take the plural ending mi—; so 33% has plur. absol. 
miann, const. nisin, which is also the form before suffixes; 
see § 95. 


b) That in the plural of the first three classes the lengthened 
pretonic vowel remains unchanged before the so-called 
light suffixes, whenever it is found already before the 
plural-ending p-—. .Comp. § 92, 2, d, Rem. and Note '; 
also § 91, 1, Rem. 1, 0, last clause. 
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Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 





IL. 
a. b. C. d. e. f. 
Sing. absol. b pre "Dd wip “33 riz§ byp 
(king) (book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 
> constr. To. «wd Ip 133 ms bya 


> with light suff. 3g DTD Ome hee 
» with grave suff. D222 BO BPTI BI; ome; Ose 
Plur. absol. moa DEO 6p «OO ODN |p 
p constr. >: ian) 
p with light suf.§ [220 "PO «(DIP 3 | OMe |e 
» with grave suff.02"25Q DINO OPAMP ow. oP, ody 


Dual absol. ps] mrp ming 39: 
(feet) (twoheaps (loins) (sandals) 
n Const, 3 eae "m9 BY 
L 
a EE TERED, 
g: h, i, k. L, m n 
Sing. absol. mo mf «ud “pe b> be soph 
(death) (olive) (scourge) (fruit) (sea) (mother) (law) 
2 constr. rio ot vid = ODD py Opn 


» with light suf. onian om we se "ck {pn 
» with grave suff. DINTa DINT Bie HB oF. = osN oN 


Plur. absol. rma omy mnie paz on mine Den 
» constr. mo oy "OD (gazelies) y5 niox ‘pn 
>» with light suf. onMm oor Did "22 NER EN 
2 with grave suf. OPA ONY SPRY bom pyres os Bn 
Dual absol. Sy oapotwmd opp pit 


(eyes) (twodays) (cheeks) (hands) (teeth) 
9 constr. | "2 "2 (RR "3% 
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I. 
Pree eer ee A 
a. b. Cc. d. e. f. 
Sing. absol. 123 Don ORM "AID 
(word) (wise) (anold man) (shoulder) (court) (field) 
n» constr, 123 pon ip? = BIND "20~COVT 
» with light suff? "3% NHN “pr "end “WN “TD 
n withgrave suff. B2I3% O202% DsxpT 
Plur. absol. pms oO ODPpT puzn [ote] 
n constr. "33 937 "pT "125 “ID 
» with light suff. "137 "297 “pT “127 "jo 
» with grave suff. BINA B2"A BPzpyT aya ow 
Dual absol. mp mtn pT 
(wings) (loins) (thigh) 
9 constr. "22 
III. IV. 
a aE aie, 
a. b. Cc. a. b. c. 
Siny. absol. nbiy oh mhe)>) 3y ant 
(perpetuity) (enemy) (prophet) (overseer) (poor) (writing) 
», constr. chy mk mA TD oO} an2 
» with light suff. omy oDN NA TPA 3n2 
» with grave suff. Copy caps azn csypa =paie| alo 
Plur. absol. Poy ork oI oT oy (oans) 
15 constr. ‘ory CDN IN TPA wy Panel 
» with light suff. roy DR IA TPA ans: 
» with grave suff. OPOY CYB OPIN OITPH op yy [ersnz 
Dual. abdsol. mipey mine oyaw 
(tongs) (balance) (fortnight) 


> constr. 


WIND 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


1. Parad. I comprises the whole circle of the so-called segho- 
late forms (§ 84, a. No.1). In the first three examples with 
a strong stem, the ground forms, 459, 150, wap, have been 
developed by the adoption of an auxiliary S¢ghél into T9 
(a inflected into é) "Pd (¢ lengthened into é) 255 (i lengthened 
into 6). The next three examples show, instead of the auxi- 
liary S‘ghd/, an auxiliary Pa'thdch, on account of the middle 
(d, f) or closing (e) gutturals. In all these cases the constr, 
st. agrees entirely with the absolute. The singular suffixes 
are added to the groundform; but in ¢ and Ff the original & 
is replaced by 6, and, in @ and f the guttural demands an 
echo of the d@ and 6 in the shape of a Chdléph ("93, 235); 
before a following Sh'md this Chajeph is changed into a simple 
auxiliary vowel (a, 6) according to § 28, 3; thus 9492 etc. 
In tlhe plural there is inserted, before the accented ending 
p —, a pretonic Qd’més, according to § 92, b, Rem., whilst the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh'nmd. This Qa’més 
is again evanescent in the constr. st. so that now the short 
vowel comes to stand after the first stem consonant, in an 
open syllable ("35% not "554). On the other hand the pre- 
tonic Ua'més of the absolute state maintains itself before the 
light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to 
the form of the constr. st. The ending of the absolute stale of 
the dual is added, as a rule, to the ground form (as with 
a—d and h; comp. however 4); the consir. st. of the dual 
is always the same as that of the plural (except in cases 
like 4). 

The paradigms ¢ and / give forms with middle 9 and 9 (§ 84 
a.1.b.yand 8); the ground forms mya and my, with the ex- 
ception of the absolute sing., have becn contracted everywhcre 
into min and my. Parad. # represents one of the numerous 
forms, in which the contraction of a middle 4 or * has been 
performed already in the absolute sing. (ground form San‘). 
Parad. & is a form from a stem 79 (§ 84, a. 1, b. €). 

The paradigms 1, m, n are forms of stems 9”, therefore 
contracted out of pa:, box, ppn with regular lengthening into 


7. 
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bp, ox, ph. These forms take Daghé’sh in the last stem letter 
before suffixes, e. g. "a2, BY etc. (s. § 84, a. 1, b. B). 


-REMARKS. 


1. To Ia and d (Groundf. uz). In Pause there occurs mostly the 
full lengthening into 4d, like 873 vineyard, "35, 97%, seed, and so always 
with ae: earth, with the article V287 (comp. also by the LXX the writing 
"A Beh, lage8 for 53m, me‘). However there is sometimes found along 
with the form with @ in Pause also the simple inflection of @ into 2, e. g: 
“CM, eee with "th, and very frequently the form with S¢ghol only, 
e. g. 273, oT east, SH help, etc.—With two S¢ghols in spite of the middle 
guttural is found on® bread (Pause ers) and BM7 tomb (Pause 05) 
together with Bm (Pause om); before the closing N stands always 
auxiliary S¢ghol as N35, NDB, N7B etc. (also written MB). 

The constr. st. is almost always like the absolute, though there 
occurs sometimes a removal of the characteristic vowel to the second 
stem-consonant (v. No. 4) e. g. S31, TIM, SH, 502, also SU etc. 


The so-called M— local is added to the groundform, thus ME, in 
Pause W375; however compare also M23} from 33) south and nep 
(perhaps from a secondary form 87> =), 

The suffixes of the singular See added likewise to the groundform 
in middle gutturals with Chatéph Pa’thdch instead of the silent Sh*w@: 
"32 etc. (however there is also "ond, "957 etc.). With rather a large 
number of dup forms before suffixes in the singular, as well as in the 
constr. pl. and dual, the d of the first syllable is weakened into 7, as 
"702 my body, 9m; the same with wow, 3¢3, 313, mi and many others. 
In a few cases of this kind, besides ‘the form with @ there may exist 
another with original ¢ in the first syllable; it is certainly thus with 
33) and sw, m¥2 and M¥3 etc. With the abolishing of the firm 
close of syllable is found “13 etc. from 732 and * 13P" Deut. 15, 14 and 
16, 13, in both cazer plainly ‘through the influence of the palatal in the 
middle of the stem. With é for #: "53n, yt, "739 eto. 

In the plural there is found sometimes, along with the ending B°— 
also the ending mi, e. g. MICH, MOxXD, together with Ovwp: (Ez. 138, 20) 
ue construct state MiwveE;, ‘nize. Others have only the ending mi 

e. g. MEIN const. PSZW from v7. Without Qd’még before the ending 
p°— is found Dons entrails (comp. however also the numbers O°%c3, 
twenty, Ess) 70 and asin 90). 

In the construct plural there is sometimes found, contrary to the 
rule, a firm close of the syllable, e. g. "BOD Gen. 42, 25, 85 (before 
suffixes); "Et™ Canticles 8, 6, "BY Ez. 17,9; "I¢% Is. 5,10 (on the 
other hand, according to the best testimony, not in "JOM Is. 65, 3 al.). 
Very frequently there occurs also here the weakening of d into % 
(v. above) e. g. "M33. Even "155 Is, 67, 4 besides "159 Hosea 1, 2 al. 
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In the dual absol. are found with the forms like E"p>ON two thousand, 
Bw>s) sandals, B°D"2 knees (4 weakened into 7), with suffix "573, 
also forms with pretonic Qa’més like 0°37 (also B}"E) horns, B°=77 
double way. 


2. To the paradigms 6 and e. By rejecting a final & (which how- 
ever is preserved orthographically) there is found NOM sin. 

The first guttural, before suffixes, generally receives S¢ghol instead 
of the original 7, e. g. "2m, "YD etc.; the same in construct plur, "339 
etc.; NOM forins "NYO 2 Kings 10, 29 etc. by preserving the -—— of D’XSN 
before weak R. 


8. To paradigms c and f. Without an auxiliary vowel stands wep 
Prov. 22, 21; with middle gutturals 5yp etc., with mM however also this, 
$13; with a éldeing guttural 7733, 335 etc., with & however No). Before 
suffixes reappears sometimes in the singular the original &; e. g. 1578 
(Ps. 150, 2) and also "543 from 575 greatness; i>z6 (with Daghé’sh forte 
dirimens and the echo of the & in the form of — ) Is. 9, 3.—Corres- 
ponding to the form 02539 pddl*khém stands "237 Hos. 18, 14 even 
without middle guttural. In the forms ‘pa Is. 1, 31 (instead of ‘dz5) 
and nw Is. 62, 14 (for KM 1 Sam. 28, 14) the lengthening of the 
original % into 6 is retained even before the suffix; comp. § 63, Rem. 4. 

In the same way remains the 0 before the M— local, e.g. m2", 
rinkn Gen. 24, 67 (also N¥Nk7 18, 6). 

"In the absol. pl. the original % vanishes generally before Qa’més 
e.g. O°9Pa froin “E2 morning, Dy>sp works, org" lances; on the other 
hand with initial gutturals the % remains as Chateph Qa’més, e. g. 
pram months, ONES gazelles, MIM" ways, and the same, without initial 
gutturals, O°e IP sanctuaries, and DYW=0 roots (qidhashim etc. with 6 
as the orthographical representative of —); also before light suffixes 
"tr etc., whereby however the reading frequently wavers between ‘p 
and ‘Pp (the latter especially after the article (D7); comp. with these 
forms especially § 9, Rem. 2. 

From >ik tent is found o°>my and mxdrk (after the Syriac; comp, 
above ‘byd); with light suffixes sbrig etc.; so from MTR way; THE 
(also *rT™N). It seems that by these different ways of writing, a 
distinction was to be made between the plural of MmM"& Caravan and 
that of M™X way; however there is also found with the former signifi- 
cation MIM (constr. state Job 6, 19) and with the latter MIM"® (e. g. 
Job 18, 27 according to the reading of Ben Naphtalk and Kimchi). 

In the constr. state plur. with original % there is only "92 Ps. 81,21; 
elsewhere like "77, “27% etc. 


4. Besides the forms treated hitherto there belong here also a series 
of forms which have the characteristic vowel only after the second 
stem-consonant, as is ordinarily the case in the Aramaic. Thus: a) after 
the form dep (comp. § 84, a. No. 2): tan honey, v3 little, in pause: Wa, 
by; 3s man Ps.18, 26 (elsewhere 33 and infinitives like 33w, § 45, 1, a): 
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tis, d being modified into é (pause however D>%); Local mort, also 
Soe, Hos. 6, 9; with suftixes in the usual manner "95W, rocd Gen. 
19, 34, 35 fas oifnatite with vocal Sh*cd, not FQ=0). On the other 
hand the @ is retained in the plural absol. before the artificially doubled. 
final consonant; pie (constr. 23R) morasses, BDI myrtles, C°Lsd; 
b) after the form Sup: "N23 well, sxt wolf ete. Local TMK 3, with Suff. 
8*xa, Plur. B°SNY, JIN, on the other hand M783, construct MANS; 

c) atter the form bep: wNa stench (with suff’. seix3) perhaps also pik 
Nation, FP. puaN>, and the large number of infinitives, like ana with 
su/fix Jars ete. 

5. Parad. g—t comprise the segholate forms with middle ‘ or %, 
a) after the form 52> with Hav as firm consonant whereby the original @ 
is almost always lengthened into @ (Parad. g), thus Mia = death, {3X 
mishap, d19 wrong Wm midst; with final Rs NY vainness; comp. how- 
ever also MIN width. In the constr. state occurs always a contraction: 
m9 ete. (from the original mavet), likewise before suffixes ‘ma etc. 
Exception: 5°39 as constr. state Ez. 28, 18 (according to Kimchi) and 
with suff. so The contraction remains throughout the plur. (v. hows 
ever below letter c); 6) from the form 5up with Yodh consonant 
(Parad. h). With & at the end N"3 (7%) constr. w"a ("3). The uncon- 
tracted form (in the absolute state with auxiliary Chi’réq) remains also 
before local n—, e. g. M72 (on the other hand in the construct state, 
e.g. pois mms). In the plur. absolute there are found uncontracted 
forms, like M373 springs, ovo7M bucks etc.; c) with the contraction of 
" and ° already in absolute state sing. (Parad. i). In this manner there 
rise formations which are throughout unchangeable; thus from the 
groundform DUP: ti (from yawm), 510, 2 (in the plur. however with 
a stronger formation 6°10) cattle) etc.; with middle Yodh: 5°n (also 
dm), dnd Is. 21, 11 (elsewhere 5°93, in prose M3"3); from the groundform 
D2P: JM, WW, WT (v. however § 96); from the groundfurm Sup: 7, 
TAS etc. 

Strong forms in the plur. are B75 pots and D> streets. Finally 
belong here also forms with & quiescent, like WX" head (modified from 
TNT =UNI v. § 96) and Xx flock. 

6. To paradigm k, segholate forms from the m5 stems. Besides 
the strong formations mentioned § 84, a. 1, b. €, like moa etc. as well as 
amy (employing the original 5 as auxiliary vowel), there are found 
a) from the groundform eae near iy everywhere forms like "7B, 953, "3, 
am, "IN etc.; in pause ""B, "23, a on the other hand 7x Judg. 14, 13; 
with marines we (weakened from pdaryo) however also 778 etc.; ties 
fore grave suffix cap, but also Ca07p. Plur. os (constr. 75 v, 
above No. 2 °XST), BIN and MAN; with softening of the ° into &: 
ENT, DS "Nay from TB, (3; b) fori the groundform DSP: ap half, 
in puuse , with suftlx "sn etc. Probably belongs here ‘also ny time 
(properly ‘idy, then with rejection of Yodh and m fem, 13, finally 
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with assimi'ation of S=P2), with suff. ims, plur. Dos, Min’. With stems 
of middle Waw rise formations like "8 (from ‘twy =X), "9 plur. DN 
e:c.; ¢) from the groundform >: wp partly forms like mm, ima (from 
tithe, buhw), partly like “>i, "33, and also without initial guttural ""¥ 
(also "8X Gen. 87, 25), "N79 etc.; in pause “Fi etc., with suffix iron, plur. 
ovr. 

7. To paradigms /—n, Segholate forms from stems 9" (v.§8+4,a.1,b.8). 
a) In the gati form the @ of the contract form is partly lengthened in 
the absolute state sing., as in B® (so also in the constr. state, except in 
the combination 510-9 @ tweedy-sea; even before Miqgé’ph: moan-o 
a salt-sea), partly it remains short before Dighé’sh f. implic. e. g m3 
morsel, BS people, but even these formations have Qa’més in patse as: 
well as mostly after the article (e. g. 037). In the constr. state °n life, 
aud % sufficiency ave contracted into %f, %. MA mountainwards 
Gen. 14 10 (v. § 22, 1) has to be noticed as a FM directive (also nvr). 
However forms like "J may possibly be derived from the groundform 
"7H, especially as there is also found "5 Jer. 17,3 (v. Parad. I). 
Befire suffixes and in the plur. there occurs sometimes the attenuation 
of @ into 2, e.g. "MB, BAB etc.—Some nouns (especially in poetical speech) 
have besides the contracted forms, also the uncontracted ones e. g. 
Br" Gen. 14, 6 Plur. constr. sath; Gora Neh. 9, 22, Judges 5, 14, 
“222 Neh. 9, 24 (elsewhere B°=3, “x2 =); b) qitl-forms: BY, UR fire, an 
favor etc.; ¢) giitl-forms: p*, 55 totality, before Mi7qé’ph "pn, ~>2, 
with suff. "pmetc., the Daghe'’sh f. falling out (according to § 20, 3, b) 

also ET, DSP; with 13 strength even “33 etc. also "33. 

The Segholates with assimilated middle Niin follow likewise the 
analogy of Parad. l—n e.g. 5% wrath ("ex Dual S7Ey) for ‘anp; 13 gout 
mn3> (for ‘tnz.) 


2. Paradigm IT comprises all formations with original 
short vowels as well in the first as in the second syllable; 
comp. § 84, a. No. 3-6 and the general laws of formation § 92, 
No. 2. 


Rem. 1. To paradigms a and b, groundform gdtdal. The lengthening 
of d into @ is maintained in the constr. st. sing. only with X"5-forms 
e. g. NS¥ army, NZ¥. For the construct forms 227% milk and “35 white 
Gen. 49, 12, we must adopt, instead of the usual absolutes abn, "25, a 
secondary form abr, ‘se: Sometimes an artificial doubling of the final 
consonant takes place in order to keep the preceding vowel short e. g. 
brs%5 camels, D:aP small ones, "323 brooks.—The weakening of the @ 
of the first syllable into 7 does not take place in the constr. state plur. 
nor in some instances with non-gutturals, e. g. mist tails, MID: wings, 
from 333, p32. —The Dual pram from "3 stream, shows an abnormal 
remainder of the @ before an accented ending. 

From ‘"3 stems rise accoiding to § 72, 4 formations like op (Purb 
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Qal), om high with unchangeable Qamés.—In the ¥”9 the contraction is 
mostly prevented by the lengthening of the two short vowels, therefore 
e@. g. 55M, 729 etc. But undoubtedly also contracted adjective forms 
belong here, like 53 low, >p light, etc. (for 553, 5>p). Their inflection 
follows naturally Parad. J, t. Under the influence of a guttural arise 
forins like 35, B°F", "D9 (for BD etc.). On WI mountain, comp. above 
I, Rem. 7. 

The few nouns of the groundform gifdl follow the same analogy, 
such as 232 heart, "20 strong drink, 323 grape etc. For "3 hair is 
found besides ssiy also the constr. state "3% ("55 having been treated 
as a Segholate form); for sdy rib is also found 9>¥ and even 9>¥ 2 Sam. 
16, 13, both probably ancient secondary forms (also i in the absolute state) 
for 32¥; comp. also "J>¥ and i3>¥, as well as the constr. state plur. 
nis>y; also of "33 strangeness stands Deut. 81, 16 the constr. state "23. 

2. To paradigms c—e, groundform qafil. Here the shortening of 
the é of the second syllable into d in the constr. state, is ae peculiar 
(except with x", e. g. 859 full, Xd9; comp. however also 322 Gen. 25, 
26 from 39 heel and “bax Ps, 35, 14 mourning), e. g. IP, bon, “GI etc. 
Parad. d represents forms which treat the word AnD as if it were a 
segholate, accented upon the first syllable (v. Parad. I Rem. 4) or in 
other words they convert it into a real segholate; in the same way are 
formed "73, 3]73, from "73 wall, 479 thigh.—In the plur. constr. the é, 
lengthened from 3, is retained with the verbal adjectives of these forms 
e. g. "=u, "rr, “bay, "23°; comp. also "MIM" (under the protection of 
the secondary tone) from 17° nail.—From 1" stems come forms like na 
dead person (from matcit), "3% stranger, 9 witness with unchangeable 
Ser é, thus G°0, "9 etc. 

Related to this are the forms of the groundform gdful. The latter 
is according to the rule, lengthened into gafdl, e. g. d39 round, Pay 
deep, ON red; on the other hand before afformatives the % comes back 
again, guarded by the artificial doubling of the following consonant, as 
Dray etc. 

3. To paradigm f. groundform qdfdl from n"> stems. With 9 
is also found the form “Sw, preserving the final Yodh (comp. § 85, V, 2); 
in the same way the closing is preserved in O"79 sufferers, constr. 
“199. The plural of miy is ming, constr, nisi (also "70). Also the 
word B39 face, 220, "2D, 52720 ete. belongs undoubtedly to the category 
of these forms. 

In some forms of this kind the vowel of the second syllable has 
already been abandoned in the sing. absolute state; thus in 79 hand 
(for M7), constr. “2, with suff. 153, but os, plur. miss, constr. mas, Dual 
pus", “7, with suff. "Is, BS" etc.; in the same way 23 blood (for m2*), 
constr, 03, with suff, "97, but 625 (@ weakened into 7, plur. D5, S57 


3. Paradigm MI comprises forms with unchangeable vowel 


in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable 
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has been lengthened from an originally short vowel and is 
therefore changeable. Here we must distinguish the cases 
where the originally short vowel has been lengthened, as well 
in as before the tone, but vanishes elsewhere, when standing 
in an open syllable (parad. a, to which also examples like 
prix wheels, for oEiN must be reckoned) also the cases 
where the vowel becomes Sh*wa, even before the accent 
(parad. b); finally the entire rejection of the ending in the 
forms m5 which belong here (parad. c). 


Rem. 1. In the category of D‘{y (which however has been modified 
from ‘didm) belong in regard to inflection also the following forms of 
those cited in § 85, No. 48 6. Supp with the only difference that the x/””4 
of this form maintain the Qamé in the inflection, e. g. 1p plur. 
constr. "WIP; No. 54 haw table (plur. nine constr. nian), 137, 
constr. 1372; therefore in constr. plur. with suffix DiNI37P Lev. 7, 38; 
No. 49 OP); No. 55 JPY. plur. D3 py (with the doubling of the final 
consonant for D°3}py, compare also DvP, TOTP) ; § 85, No. 484 nD; 
No. 48 A 129 No. 48 e ry, where the d@ of the first syllable maintains 
itself against the rule, even where it is not pretonic, e. g. "329, 33223 No. 
48a Iwi etc.; No. bla Iwin. 

2. (Paradigm 6.) Instead of the shortening of the é into the original 
1 in forms like DD3°R it is more frequently shortened into é, e. g. J1¥" 
thy creator, and with a closing guttural there are found forms sometimes 
like nw sometimes like X73: According to the same analogy are 
inflected : § 84a, No. 14; 84, No. 21 13] etc. (however there are excep- 
tions, as Dw yw, 0°33), § 85, No. 48c; but also here are found exceptions 
like D'9NpD Ps. 26, 12. 

8. (Paradigm c, Part. Qdl of verbs wv, differing from Parad. IT, f. 
by the stability of the vowel in the first syllable.) Thee in abs. st. Ez. 17, 
16 seems abnormal. The sv’5 forms of § 84 a, No. 18, and § 85, No. 48, a, 6 
belong here according to their formation.—In some cases, before a suffix 
commencing with a consonant, the original dy of the ending has been con- 
tracted into @, and thus are produced forms that have apparently the 
plural suffix ; as Dive) their appearance Dan. 1, 15, Gen. 41, 21 comp. 47, 
176 (on the other hand the examples mentioned farther back from Is. 14, 
11, 30, 23, Gen. 47, 17, 1 Sam. 19, 4 are real plurals). Before the plural 
ending the original ending dy has come back again in D{N> Is. 25, 6 
(Part, Pu. from 739). 


4. Paradigm IV comprises forms with a changeable (a, b) 
or already vanished vowel (c) in the first syllable, and an 
unchangeable vowel in the second one. With Parad. ¢ are 
also connected all the forms, which have in both syllables 
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unchangeable vowels and can therefore (like sz) not submit 


to any flectional changes. 

Rem. 1. Analogous with Tps (Groundform pdyid) are: § 84 a, No. 7 
oyna etc. (with 6, not changeable 6 for Z); in substantives like OYOW the 
6 has been inflected from d@ (arab. sd/am); No. 8, 9 VION VON etc. ; "g 8a, 
54 7D, constr. NTT; 55, constr. in93 (but comp. the coust. st. payy and 
93?) 5 § 85, No. 59 urnon, constr, WIN; § 8d, No. 48, a, Dip" etc. 

2. °33' (groundform ‘dij, stem 71)}’) represents forms in which the 
closing Yods has been blended in é; before tormative additions the Youdh 
under the protection of a Daghe'sh forte becomes again a firm consonant, 
whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable vanishes ; comp. 
§ $44, No. 8 ‘pd: Plur. D*}22- 

3. IND with unchangeable 4 in the second sylable whilst the Shewd 
comes from a short vowel (arab. Aitab); constr. state -33 Esth. 4, 8 
(readings like alee Esth. 1, 4, an> 4, 8, 2 Ch. 35, 4 are simply CTrors }. 
In a stricter sense belong here the forms numbered § 84, a No. 10-12; in a 
larver sense those which have throughont unchangeable vowels, thus 
§ 8&3 a, No. 16; § $4 b No. 22 (Sup comp. however the anomalies men- 
tioned there), § 84 b, 25-28, 34, 35, 39 as also in part § 85 No. 45-55 (esp. 
43, ftoi; 51 d-f).—In opposition to the anomalous abbreviations of the 
form dup (v. above) there are found elsewhere cases, where the vowels 
before the accent maintain themselves also in the antepenult (with the 
secondary accent); comp. above No. 2, Rem. 2 and No. 3 Rem. 3, as 
vell as, of the form >°up (really qatil) the examples D°""C, B°x""p, 
trw5y, whilst the constr. state sing. reduces according to the rule the 
@ into Sh*wd 0970 and yw. (Forms like pz tyrant, for pu3, there- 
fore with unchangeable Qamés, must not be mistaken for the above.) 
Of the forms >i2p (qdtiél) belong here 313%) week, plur. DS3Y and Mis=e, 
constr, Misati, but with Méthég of the secondary tone in the fourth 
syllable before the last: pS saw. 


§ 94. 
FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS, 


1. The feminine ending n— appended to the masculine forms 
(see § 93), effects almost everywhere the same changes, which 
are produced by adding a light suffix to masculine nouns, as 
in both cases the tone is removed one place farther forward (v. 
§ 92, 2). In the following summary are kept the same divisions 
and subdivisions as in § 93; a few special forms are treated in 
§ 95, in connection with the paradigm of the feminine noun. 

Parad. I (segholate forms, everywhere with the appending 
of the feminine ending to the ground form), a) m2>% queen, 
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mva> and with the weakening of 4 into i map lamb, mpi 
strength (if not belonging to parad. b); b) mmo covering (mase. 

"mo), not to be mistaken for the unchangeable forms of mS 
stems, created by a prefixed 4, as mix4 command, plur. Mriz'a; 

mew grace, delight (73%); c) MIN proper noun (45h moie), 
mbse food (S28); d) mIS2 girl (195); ; €) MOND weed, MIND purity 
(art); f) M9 wrong ‘(also mbiy parad i): 9) mins game (con- 
tracted from ‘7x, therefore really parad. i); h) ma intellect, 
MEO tempest; i) M7DN fat sheep (as of %bx), MIat (4 weakened 
into %) captivity ("aw), MD wreath (probably an original git? 
form); 4) mm Jife, 77 measure (weakened from m0); /) Mey 
plan; m) "pn law (ph). 

Parad. 1. Groundform qdfdldt etc. a) map? vengeance 
(ap:); b) maw earth; c) m233 corpse; e) Mp9 languid; f) nD 
beautiful, Mzp end (from Mp, Hep). From stems 9“9 arise 
thus a) ma many, with middle gutturals M97 bad; from “9 
mM stranger; c) M79 (ground form dnid) female nitness; from 
stems middle 0 maiv good. From the ground form gail npoy 
deep (masc. poy), may servitude. 

Parad. III (unchangeable vowel in first, changeable in 
second syllable); b) m5" puerpera, but also with reduction 
of the é (originally i) into Shend maw” dwelling Nah. 3, 8; 
howcver in these participial forms the feminine is mostly 
indicated by m— (v. below No. 2); c) Mbia emigrating host 
(masc. midis), but also with the retention "of the final Yédh 
mesia weeping Lament. 1, 16. 

Parad. IV (original changeable vowel in the first, un- 
changeable in the second syllable); a) m253 great, mon stork, 
really pious; M>3n3 virgin, really L. sejuncta; b) m9 wretched. 

2. The feminine ending M 1s (except before suffixes) rarely 
appended, in its original form, to the noun; comp. however 
forms like m2a weeping (masc. 923 § 93,1, &), PA covenant; 
also fem. participles of x”>, as mux, med, although these 
forms may have been contracted from myx‘ like segholate 
forms (therefore we also have mxx'a), as "ND (§ 93, Parad. I, 
4, b), comp. § 74, Rem. 3. Besides this, there is found with 
a simple nm, only 73 m7>4 (construct state) Gen, 16, 11; Judges 
13, 5, 7, for mas (Gen. 17, 19, Is. 7, 14). 

16 
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The forms which arise by the appending of the m feminine 
to the ground form, are, as a rule, developed exactly in the 
manner of the masc. segholate-forms. Thus rise in J, a) from 
maa (masc. 1a3—"238 § 93, I, 4, a) the form m33 mistress; 
from r>$a (qo10.—= 95) rosa queen; Parad. II, a): ey brother- 
in- -law, fem. ra" (from na); ce) "3a wall ny73 (from mvt, 
thus, the general form constr. state masc. jet is taken as a 
base; comp. on the other hand ntan as constr. state of mean 
with the lengthening of the original iof monn); of formations 
with changeable 6 in the second syllable, belong here rgny 
brass (from mors); Parad. II, a) menn (from menh) mase. 
pnin seal; b) mp31 (real sense, sucking) off-spring; and so mostly 
the feminines “of the participle Sv>, however also here we 
must admit the ground form m>up (mp:*, m4, v. above); this 
ground form reappears before suffixes and under the influence 
of a guttural, e. g. met, fem. of ysh knowing; in a larger 
sense belongs here also mo3>a skull, v. § 95; Parad. IV, ¢c) nang 
scripture, modified from kethab § 93, Parad. IV, e. 


As to the ending mi and m— v. § 86, No. 6 and § 95 
at the end. 


§ 95. 
PARADIGMS OF FEMININE NOUNS. 


Corresponding with the general laws of formation, ex- 
hibited § 92, 2, 3, the principal cases that have to be con- 
sidered, in regard to the inflection of feminines are the fol- 
lowing: 1) a tone lengthened vowel retakes its original shorter 
form by the removal of accent (thus the @ of the ending n— 
becomes d@ again in the ending of the constr. statem—). On 
the other hand a long pretonic vowel, although originally 
short, maintains itself before the ending M— e. g. Mpry; 
2) outside of the accent or foretone every “original short 
vowel becomes Sh'wd; on the contrary the @ which had like- 
wise disappeared in the first syllable, returns again before a 
similarly vanished vowel, although usually weakened into {, 
e.g. Mp from sdddgdt; 3) in the plural of the feminines of 
segholate forms, before the ending 5°— as well as before the 
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light suffixes, a pretonic Q4’més is inserted anew, and the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh‘wd, but reappears 
in the constr. state and betore grave suffixes. 

In the following paradigms we present only such of those 
forms treated in § 94 (besides I, @) as require the consideration 
of some vowel change or other. All forms with unchangeable 
vowels follow the analogy of Parad. I, a. 


Paradigms of feminine Nouns. 


I. 
a. b. c. d. e. 
Sing. absol. noo Ta pHa 
(queen) (reproach) (waste) (aw) (mistress) 
» constr. moo eNO Opm 33 


» with light suff. nag CNET Na NpN HT 
» with grave suff.D2N250 osha wn p2nai1n panpn BIR 





Plur. absol. risky orig omian o mip 

» constr. nisog nip oman nip 

, with suff. "yi2a mp Nia onipr 
Dual absol. pnop pihbrn 
(double (cymbals) 

embroidery) 
II. ; rit. 
a. b. oe a. b. 

Sing. absol. news psy nd mes phos 
(justice) (outcry) (year) (sprout) (skull) 
» constr. mpwz ones nit mps bibs 


» with light suff. onpte ocnpsy oom oonprh—snbabs 
» with grave suff. DINpys DINPIN pont ponp: ponbaba 


Plur. absol. nips miso [mips] ribaba 
» constr. nipts riod rips onvibata 
» with suff. Nips “De 89 Mp sribaba 

Dual absol. pinpy [mors] 

(lips) (pair of 
fetters) 
» constr. 7h 


16* 
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REMARKS. 


Rem. 1. Parad.I (feminine of Segholate forms). a) the form of this 
class with M local sounds like Mrssp towards Gib'a (mase. 933). In 
soine cases, especially with gutturals for the first letter, it cannot be 
distinguished whether the forms belong to gafl or gitl e. g. Miz strength 
(comp. MB mM under b). A dual of this foci occurs in ocnysw) seven 
times (comp. 33) seven, fem.), Analogous to masculine forms, as Wr 
(§ 93. I. Rem. 4) there is found NOW myrtle.—From masculines of the 
form °"D (n> comp. § 93 I, k) rise feminines, partly like TAN, mdz, 
rmby (v. above § 94, 1, I, &) partly like M'=a (§ 94, 2); sometimes the 
closing M before the plural ending, has been retained as if it belonged 
to the stem, e. g. mins lances. Fore like M72 (comp. M38 as a goll 
form), are derived directly from the masculine forms v3 kid, “ON ship.— 
b) An example of 7"5 is Mum toheat (for MyM), plur. D'oN; analogous 
with "xd (§ 93, I, Rem. 4, b) are forms M273 pond (with unchangeable 
Séré) and ntti request, with suffix andy, but also NW (== "T>2Nc) 
Job 6, 8, Ps. 106, 15 (on Mss etc. comp. ‘below letter e);—c) the plus ‘al 
absol. of mo“9 prepuce is mibay (comp. psp § 93, Parad. I, f) construct 
mibas.—d). As an example of a feminine Segholate form of a stem 3° 
(groundform qufl, like mm of the form gdfl, M31 of the gif? form) with 
& for t, is found xan fright Is. 19, 17 (aram. orthog. for mgn).— 
e) Segholate forms with m fem. In the Parad. m73a (v. § 94, 2, I, a) 
the d of the groundform F335 has been sharpened into % before the 
singular suffixes. Plural would be mina3.—To the same category belong 
infinitives of ""B and 5“, which have rejected the feeble consonant, as 

SU (from 30), MFI (from 3), MGs (from Wa2), as well as mnp (from 
mp); comp. § 69 Rem. 4 and § 66. The infinitive of \"p is however 
also found in the form M33, mm, MNy, also My congregation (from 73°), 
mxy advice (from ps"), M0 sleep (V3), constr. my, nw, whilst in the 
construct forms Pst sweat Gen. 3, 19, (from 319 to flow) and ANY excre- 
ment, Ez. 4, 12, the Séré has remained firm, nwa shame (from win to be 
ashamed) must be considered undoubtedly asa gdtl form of an "3 stem, 
analogous with Una (§ 93, I, Rem. 4 c), Of a m"> (m9) has been formed 
after rejection of the closing Yédh, the masculine 53 and afterwards 
the feminine P23 door; plur. nir>3, constr. Mines retains however the 
final m (v. above a m'm:m). Ina similar way has been formed Mo 
trough (from MP2), of which the masc. should be Pw=="—; on the other 
hand, the plur. constr. rind Gen. 80, 38 (again retaining the feminine 
Fas an apparent stem consonant) can only be traced back to a kindred 
form (Mz ew or mew). 


2. Parad. I (groundform gdtdldt ete. comp. § 94, FE, Parad. Il a 
and b). Analogous with the masculine forms such as j2P, plur. B":UP, 
is found here mop little ete.--The constr. forms, as MPI¥ (gid*qath) 
differ by the vocal Shewa from the Segholate forms, as mwa (kib-sdth). 
Consequently the constr. state PE"2 (M273 blessing) is anomalous, and 
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probably comes from the unused absolute M2"2.—Under the influence of 
@ guttural (v. Parad. l) the original @ of the first syllable comes back 
again in the constr. state (comp. also MEIN ae hdl “$); in other places 
it is modified into Srghél, e. g. mz32 chaviot, ‘n>. Piequently with 
an absolute state in N— the construct is aed with the ending Me, g. 

M732 crown, constr. mt 2 (from Hz); with O3xP gatheri ing is found 
alr eady in the absolute ‘Hale MTXZ; MQ=" (from os brother in law) has 
before suffixes "735, Seren completely with nat (Parad. I e)—mox 
fidelity, is found from ay stem (728) (for M2sk—= ‘amant) before suffixes 
"hON etc.—From the mase. form bo (qéitil) are formed Mt75 tall, 732) 
corpse, constr. PDs, mena caltle, constr, nora (for mea). More fre- 
quently however the é of the second syllable is retained before the 
ending at of the constr. state, thus from 23} is found once "73: Is. 

26, 19 and always Pits prey, OX22 unclean, sexbo full Is. 1, 21 (with 
$ compaginis v. § 90, 3.—As a dual is found ost (comp. Sms"? Gen. 
49, 13, from the obsolete “375 as feminine to 77%); the constr. state 
D7, is thus to be referred to a Segholate form (F373, comp. 77" as 
constr. state of 37").—The forms with simple feminine m are not based 
on the groundfurm qdfil but on the usual form of the constr. stute 
(v. § 92. Parad. Il, ¢ \21 of 72%); thus the feminine of "2% companion 
is Muar, of Ta besides nm also M""13.—The feminine of the form qatal 
of stems 3, as M73, | nor lave an unchangeable a in the first sy able, 
as m73, constr. plur. nin3, dual crn double height. From mea mount, 

(stem G42, therefore with unchangeable @ in first syllable) is found in 
the constr. state plur. the pleonastic form "7102 or defectively "M23 
(v. § 87, Rem. 1); the Massora demands for this everywhere "M93, which 
must be read bamthé (not bém°thé) with the anomalous reduction of 
the 6 into (—); before suffix however "sta etc.—Besides the forms 
with the ending N— are found also such with Mm; thus with the shorten- 
ing of @ into @ are formed Segholates, like MM) (masc. m:) rest, nnd 
pit, from 93 and m3.—The feminine of the form qatiél of stems 3°3, as 
gl, as well as those of the form gdtil of 13, like Mra mortua, M9 
fem. witness (from 335, mvs, >) have likewise unchangeable vowels in 
the first syllable. The feminine of the form gdtil, as MPs (mase. FRz) 
maintains in all cases the original ¢ by doubling the following consonant; 
on the other hand through appending the fem. m are formed Segholates 
like mon:, before Suff. trem) etc. Dual psn: *; (placed in the Parad. 

Ill, ); ne however “rein: Lament. 8, 7. 


A few feminines of _ stems (Parad. II, ce) are found with the 
ending Gth, formed by the ejection of the closing Waw or Yodh ana 
the contraction of the preceding @ with the d@ of the ending ah; thus 
n:3 share (for mandjdth or mdndavath, mx end, plur. mirza (constr. state 
Neh. 12, 47, 13, 10) and mixja (12, 44); m'si> Exod. 88, 5.—rn°x sign 
(stem MX) comes from FX and this is contracted from Gydla=’drvdyd. 


8. Parad. 111; comp. the enumeration of the different forms § 94, 
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No. 1, Parad. II, and No.2 The dual o-rsin instead of Bonin 
double wall is anomalous, taken directly from the plur. Aiz'n.—In a 
Wider sense belong here the feminines of the form dip (§ 84, No. 6), 
in su far as they shorten the @ of the second syllable before the 
ending 0, e.g. MEET burning fever (from dalldgt) mz32 signet; next the 
form op (§ 84, b 18, 21), as NOW folly (fore’iwa/t) and all the forms, 
which ie formed with » preformative and have a changeable vowel in 
the second syllable (§ 85, 48, a-e), e. g. 9990 kingdom, constr. n95992; 
aVV9T) pruning knife, constr. naw; nou reward, before suffiz ‘AVN; 
comp. also the forms mentioned in § 85,48 @ and 51, a8 ra ate) birth (of 
3//5, on the other hand, is TIN¥ID oulyoung), avin generation, mayin abomi- 
nation, constr. MASK etc. Sometimes the plural of these forms depends 
on a acconde! y Pee e.g. mdsma ploughshare, plur, misc (as from 
nom), mince Astarte, plur. nisms (the @ no more being inflected 
into é); on the contrary Mian, capitals (of columns) and mins‘n reproofs 
are the regular p'urals of m2r> and mein, —In M:FD coat the original 
@ of the first syllable has maintained itself thr ough the doubling of the 
following consonant (comp. arab. qtilitn) before suffix "F3MD, the constr. 
state however is M3HD (as already in the absol. state Ex. 28, a); plur. 
MisMs, constr. risrp.—The form mentioned in Parad. ILL, 0 me b>a is a 
pulpul form of the stem b>3; comp. 7PIP § 85, I. 


4. To the fourth class, for which no parad. is required, belong all 
those numerous forms, which at present have entirely unchangeable 
vowels, arter the originally short vowel of the first syllable has become 
Shewd, through the removal of the accent (comp. however Maz Jer. 
8, 7, 10, with an anomalous retention of the a, although the same had 
been only lengthened from @). Of forms mentioned in § 84 and 85 bee 
long here especially those with 5°39 stems, as nzs9 scroll, msn praise, 
moon prayer § 85, 48 ¢ and 51 ¢, as well as the feminines of the participle 
Htphil Vy , e. g. MVRD lighting (from V8), principally the feminines of 
1737 stems, which are combined with preformatire 1, as VMI rest (from 
M39), v. § 85, 48, £ Thus, in their external shape, all these forms 
coincide with those which already, as masculines, have throughout une 
changeable vowels (v. their enumeration § 93, Parad. IV, 3). 


5. The feminine ending m"— is based (apart from the m% forms, 
@s "23, § 94, 2), on the appending of the feminine H to the ending —, 
which has been employed to furm adjectives etc. v. § 86, 2, 5 and 6. 
The ending 73 mentioned in the same place and also in § 84, No. 16, 
is attached in segholate forms partly to the groundform, as marcs Job 
12, 5 partly to forms with lightly closed syllable, as ma=>Q kingdom; 
from 7°5 stems are formed words partly like M23 imprisonment partly 
like T8234 weeping; the latter retain the @ of the first syllable also in 
the constr. state and before suffixes. masa> difficulty is formed of a 
gati!-form, and rsap2 of a gatil-form etc.—In the plural of these forms 
We can distinguish a different manner of treatment. In some cases the 
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ending Mm is entirely retained, as belonging to the stem (comp. above 

Rem. 1) e. g. 7 era mars“ bx from mis> 28; in others this ending is dismembered, 
as in misty Dan, 8, 22 (without doubt for malkuwoth), as well as in 

nn (‘ éd®wath) from ming witness (only in connection with suffixes 
aN etc.). 


§ 96, 
NOUNS OF PECULIAR FORM, 


In the following alphabetical list is arranged a collection 
of much used nouns whose inflections offer more or less 
striking peculiarities. These peculiarities are however entirely 
subordinate to the general laws of sound, and the usual de- 
signation of these nouns as irregular is therefore not justi- 
fied, if we only consider rightly the groundforms on which 
the present forms are based. 


SN (for May, from Mx prob. fo procreafe, hence 3% Prop. pro- 
creator) father, constr. st. “3y, with suff. 958 (my father), WSy, WIN or 
an-Sy, pay; plur. MiaN (§ 87, 4) constr. ming. The feminine ending 
of the plural points undoubtedly to an original abstract, indicating 
dignity; comp. § 108, 2, b. 


FS brother, (for MEX, fr. MY) constr. (2X, with suff. ms (my brother), 
Th, DE"ny, plur. constr. “RN, CS But the plur. absol. is ory 
(with Dag. r. amoplicitum, § 22, 1); hence TN, WTS | MRS, etc. On the 
form 1° (which is invariably used instead of TS), see § 27, Rem. 2,0, 
aud so too "RN in pause for TN my brethren. The doubling of the Mm 
points by no means to another stem (=X) but serves only as an artis 
ficial means of keeping the preceding Pdthdch short, as in pyr ete, 
(§ 93, Parad. II, a). 


“THIN one (for ay, with Dag. f. implicitum, § 22,1, comp. § 27, 
Rem. 2, b), constr. st. and also elsewhere in close connection 37x, fen. 
TEN wena (for Moy, sce § 19, 2), in pause TFS. In one instance (Ez, 
83, 30) it takes (by apherests, § 19, 3) the form “33 masc., as in Aram, 
Plur. OvEN some, but also the same. 


ning sister (from ‘dchdwat or dchdydt with the elision of the 4 
or “ and the modifying of the @—avisen from d@i—into 6), constr. MX, 
hae suff. "TINS etc.; however see Num. 6, 7 inmy (with Dagh. f. implic. 

in mr). The plur. alisol. (IN) accidentally ai not occur, but the 
constr. with suff, is found in STN etc. (Ez. 16, 5 TPES for WaT). 
The forms "7578 Jos, 2, 13 Kethibh, Tansy Ez. 16, 51, 55, 61, BEMNyY 
Hos. 2, 3 come from a singular ARN (with rejected third consonant), 
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hs man, either incorrectly lengthened from ty (from "138 with 
the assimilation of the Niin of the groundform ‘ind (stem w3x) which 
has again been attenuated from ’an§) or a direct softening froin ‘tn8; 
in the plur. it has very seldom G7G°x (Is. 63, 3, Ps. 141, 4, Prov. 8, 3), 
the usual form being D°22% (from W:%), constr. "IX. Comp, NER. 


VEN maid-servant, with suff. 5"~%, plur. (with M as a consonant) 
mimoy, constr. misyx. Comp. in Aram, {723 fathers, also Arab. ‘abahat 
(fathers), ‘temmahdat (mothers). 


MEN tcoman (for Muss, fem. from t:&, see tx), constr. st. NES 
(for "a8 with fem. from iss after rejection of Daghésh and leng- 
thening the ¢ into é€; comp. ros as constr. of mw five; but a direct 
derivation from @N would also be possible, the 7 having been reduced 
to €); with suff. "MSN, FEEX, plur. BS) (shortened from 679:¥), but Ez. 
23, 44 FN; constr. "G2, with suff. 1992, BIN). 


m5 house, constr. st. mca, plur. ma balti’m or rather batim, for 
the Dag. forte (after firm Afethégh) serves only to distinguish this word 
from era staying over night (Part. Qdl of M33); the former habitual 
reading bottim is therefore not at all justified. Comp. Gesenius’ Lex. 
8th ed. under M3. To the reasons cited there, the testimonial of the 
Babylonian vocalization must be added, which leaves no doubt as to 
the reading batim.—Constr, st. "M2, with suff. crrea. 


Ja son (from biny for bdny=Hia from 93 lo build), constr. st. 
“2, seldom 752, once "73 (§ 90, 3, a) Gen. 49, 11, and 5:2 (§ 90, 3, b) 
Num. 28, 18, 24, 3, 15. With suff. 23, 423; plur. 0923, constr. st. "32, 
with suff. "33, 4733, O23. 

Ma daughter (from F273 fem. of 52, comp. § 19, 2), with 


suff. "3 (for 337: 3); plur. nisa (comp. 6°99 sons from a sing. ™33), 
constr. st, miz3. 


DM father-in-law, with suff. 37M; and mon mother-in-law with 
éuff. Fricm. Compare 28 futher, mx brother, tre sister. 


Di day, (Arab. yaum) dual exsin; but plur. b°o", (from B°N89 with 
clision of 9) constr. "99 and mins (Deut. 82, 7, Ps. 90, 15). 


"DD vessel, from >z to hold, plur. o*>z (as if from >>, n mes), constr. 
st. st, with suff, =, psp. 


pS (plur.) tater (comp. § 88, 1, Rem. 2), constr. st. "2, but also 
doubled 79°2, with suff. 1Q7, EM S72. 

WS city, plur. O73, constr. st. “IZ (either syncopated from B39 
(v. Judges 10, 4) or from a kindred sing. "3, which is still found in 
proper names). 


TB mouth, acc. to Gesen. for bp, from MB to breathe. It may however 
be derived from an original "B (Olsh.) for mp, of a stem M9 or M9. In 
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this case the constr. "9 would be contracted from p*e? or pty? (with 
Chi’réq pga comp. "=¥ from 3¥ for Sy, with suff. %3 (for piy, 
my mouth), 473, 37D or 13, 7B, C="B, OND; plur. orp edges 1 Sam, 
13, 21 (=0"9) aa nira (Prov. 5, 4). 

TN lead (derived from TxI= tN), plur. osx (for OE, 
§ 23, 2), constr. st. "2X9, with stuff. 3°SN> etc., but Is. 15, 2 EK 


p{nt plur. heaven (§ 88, 1, Rem, 2) constr. "20. 


—§ «97. 
NUMERALS, I, CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


1. The cardinal numbers from 2 to 10 are, in Hebrew, 
substantives with abstract meaning, like triad, decate, mevtas, 
and are therefore originally attached in the constr. state to 
the numbered word, e. g. B33 MNYSw trias fliorum. However 
the use of the numerals in apposition was likewise of an 
early date, e. g. D3 Nw trias sc. filii, and from this appo- 
sition it came to pass that these abstract substantives were 
conceived as adjectives (§ 120). The words ‘nx one, fem. 
mn (v. § 96) show already by their form that they are ad- 
jectives although here combinations like DAT IrN unus @ 
montibus are also possible. The consequence of the appo- 
sitional and finally adjective construction was that, for numbers 
used in connection with feminine nouns, a special (shorter) 
form came into use, whilst the original forms with the ab- 
stract feminine ending, were used in connection with mascu- 
line nouns. Thus in the numbers 3 to 10 arose the semblance 
as if the masculine form of the numeral were connected with 
the feminine substantive and the feminine form with the 
masculine substantive. For the expression of duality there 
are proper dual forms, with the usual distinction of gender. 
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The numerals from 1 to 10:— 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine 


Absol. Constr. Absol. Constr. 
1; mah “THIN DTN Dims 
2. Dd en) prs! oh 
3. now nes tow tow 
4, mzaw as JAN yan 
5. neat tan wen oan 
6. neg now to rah] 
7. mag nea aL 
8. now naw moo 
9. nzon nstn stn son 
10. yey mye? ney Tr" 


The other Semitic languages exhibit the same peculiarity in respect 
to the genders, of the numeral3 from 3 to 10. The full form of the 
numeral abstracts is now but rarely found in connection with feminine 
nouns®; e. g. 6°; rede Gen. 7, 13, Ez. 7, 2 (in K‘thibh), Job 1, 4; in 
apposition Zech. 8, 9, 4, 2, comp. Jer. 36, 23, 





1 Shortened from erst, which would be the regular fem. form for pes. 
Notwithstanding this, the Dagié’sh in B°MY etc. can by no means be taken 
for Daghé'sh forte, risen from an assimilation of the Niin, for in this case we 
should have at the most 279 (comp. Arab. fintani). We rather have to read 
stayim, §1@ (with Daghé sh lene=’FOX or ‘FSX with & prosthetic § 19, 4); 
comp. Arab. ’itndfani, another fem. form to ’ttnant, duo. 

2 The simple numerals, from 1 to 10, not only exhibit an essential agree- 
ment in all the Semitic dialects; but they also, as pure primitives, awaken the 
expectation that somewhere a connecting point may be found for establishing 
a historical affinity between these languages and the Indo-Germanic (see 
§ 1, 3,4). Thus we may compare: "iX%, Sansk. éka; 0°20 (Aram. 7°12") Sansk. 
dva, Lat. duo; wy (Aram. mM) Sansk. tri, tpete, tres; Win Sansk. paiican, 
névte; U2 (properly, as the Arab. and Aethiop. show=t7U, grdf. sid3) 
Sansk. shash, &¢, sex; 320 Bansk. saptan, éxt4, septem. Meanwhile we should 
consider that there is a more natural explanation of the Semitic numerals by 
reference to existing verbal stems which renders these comparisons, as a basis 
of evidence, extremely doubtful; thus 77S (Arab. also teachid) from the stom 
“M1, Hebr. Wi? to le united; O720 from M2 to fold hence double, i, e. two 
folds; 229% from 337 to We down (by folding the four paws); Oth, really the 
contraction of the five fingcrs into the fist, from ©"; finally "22 from "EN 
to bind together=a connection (comp. ~WP)- 

3 In the vulgar dialects of the Arabic, and in the Ethiopic, the feminine 
form of the numerals is used almost exclusively. This form appears in Hebrew 
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2. The numbers from 11 to 19 are expressed by adding 
to the units the numeral ¢en (in the form "wy masc., NID 
fem.), written as separate words and without the conjunction. 
As, however, they are both pronounced closely together, the 
units appear almost entirely in the form of the construct 
state (without pretonic vowels); comp. in the following 
table "mx and mms in the number 11 and the units in the 
feminine numbers from 15 upwards. Only the real forms of 
connection (consér. st.) of the masculine abstracts, like nt>w etc. 
are excluded from the combinations with wz, as they are 
really in apposition and not in a genitive relation. Also 20 
and "rp in the number 12 are only seemingly in the constr. 
st, although formed in the same manner and for the same 
reason of close connection (by contraction of ay and elimi- 
nation of b in D°:t, O*Ne). In oo: and ond the language 
has contented itself with the contraction of the ay (without 
rejecting the p), unless both forms be considered as the 
Massoretic O*ré perpetuum (§ 17) viz. ";8, "fo for the really 
intended pt, mAw. Accordingly the numbers from eleven 
upwards are: 


Masc. Fem. 
1 “ey Ime ming mms 
Ley snes! nIwY "Ney 
nf ee mez on 
“ey 7:0 nyDy “nw 
13. “op modo mIwy vod 


and so on, analogous with the last. These numbers have 
regularly but the above form. In regard to their syntax 
comp. § 1384, 2 Rem. 


also when speaking of the number as such, in the abstract, as in the multipli- 
catives (Gen. 4, 15, 24). 

1 The enigmatic waleny has been lately found in the Assyr. cuneiform ine 
scriptions where it has the form istin=unus (v. Schroder in der Zeitschr. der 
D. M. G. Bd. 26 p. 234 ff). According to this "W> sms would be a com- 
bination like Sansk. ékddacgan, év3ex2, wndecim (analogous to the combination 
of units and tens in the numerals from 12—19), and serve at the same time 
in the combination of the fem. numeral eleven. whilst elsewhere the Assyrian 
has tchit (PPS) for una. It seems that in Hebr. alsu the veibal stem for wale 
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Very rarely the ttfs appear in the masc. in the constr. st., @8 

in “es reen fifteen Judg. 8, 10, 2 Sam. 19, 18, “vz n;c9 eighteen 

Judg. 20, 25, 

3. The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural 
forms of the corresponding units (so that the plural here al- 
ways stands for ten-limes the unit), as DZ>y 50, moze 40, 
pren 50, mre 60, mr=w 70, Srcw £0, ortn 90. But twenty 
is Ee rer by sawp, plur, of ses ten.' They are of common 
gender, and do not adinit the cons(ruct state. When units and 
tens are written together, the earlier writers commonly (but 
with many exceptions) place the units first (e. g. two and 
imenty, as in Arabic and German); but in the later writers 
the order is most commonly reversed ((wventy and tivo, as in 
Syriac, French, English twenty-two) e. g. 1 Ch. 12, 28, 18, 5. 
The conjunction () and, also 4 before numerals accented on 
the Ist syllable, 4 before —, 1 before Si‘wa) is always used 
between them. 


The remaining numerals are: 
100 =o ANY fem., constr. DYNA, plur. IW hundreds. 
200 pnexe dual (for pANn). 
300 ning toe (2 K. 1, 4. 9. 10. 15 however in A*chiba 
nym). 
400 mina vane etc. 
1000 = BS, _mase. plur. prety thousands. 
2000 pBts (dual). 
.3000 mnby mtiv, 4000 mets mrSnw, ete. 
10000 { maan, but in later books (Ezr. 2, 64, Jon. 4, 11). 
mian, Nia, 14 (prop. multitude, cf. poprac). 
20000 mn’ (dual) Ps. 68, 18, also miz4 "rt, Neh. 7, 71. 
40000 mins. gars, Ezr. 2, 64. 
60000) «=omyartd Ez. 2, 69 (perh. f. mixes , as Dan. 11, 12). 


has been preserved in mes tcork of art and mins thought, opinion. These 
two terms may easily be related to the fundamental idea of connecting, com- 
bining and thus one finds for “MLS the idea of tnio, unity. 

1 The anomalous plural forms BES, SIU, OCF, from the S€gholates 
“its, SZY, S2P, for which we should (according to § 93, 6) expect Bes, O30, 
postin, are found but very seldom elsewhere as in O°270 mulberry-trees and 
BOM" viscera from EN. 

2 Acc. to Delitzsch (Comm. on Ps. 68, 18) this “is a dual from M25, and 
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Rem. 1. The dual form occurs in some of the units, with the effect 
of our ending -fold, as in c*E say fourfold 2 Sam. 12, 6, DIFTIS sevenfold 
Gen. 4, 15, 24, Ps. 79, 12. Besides its use for the tens, we find the plural 
also in S°N [comp. Ger. einige, W. ychydig] some, a few, also the same 
(iidem), aud in minzz decades (not decem) Ex. 18, 21, 25. 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with nouns, prop. genitives of 
the pronoun, though we translate them as in noniinative or acc., as 

shop you three, prop. your triad, Num. 12, 4. 


§ 98. 
NUMERALS. II. ORDINAL NUMBERS, 


The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination »— (§ 86, 
No. 5), besides which another "— also is mostly inserted 
between the second and third stem consonant. They are as 
follows, °:% second, "HSB, "3935, “Hon and "wen, ED, "38, 
"2D, SUN, YD. The ordinal first is expressed by vide 
for Fim, from txn head, beginning, with the ending 7i (§ 86, 2, 
No. 4). The feminine forms have the ending m—, more rarely 
m—, and are employed also for the expression of fractions 
Or parts, as moor fifth part, mn-v Dy and MYL tenth part. 
The same meaning is found also in forms like Ber fi/th part, 
ya" and 935 fourth part; they are abstracts derived from 


cardinals. 
For the expression of the other relations of number, for which the 
Hebrew has no separate furms, see in the Syntax, § 134 


this is either an abstract noun equivalent to PAS" (from which comes the apoe. 
92°53") a myriad, consequently ery =") fico myitads or a contracted plural 
out of MS 2 Ezra 2, 69 therefure the dual of a plural”, This as Perowne 
suggests would signify fico series of myriads, as ONTON the double line of 
walls, ent the double series of planks of @ ship.— Kd, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PARTICLES 


§ 99. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


1. The particles, which in general express the secondary 
modifications of thought in speech, and the closer relation of 
the words or clauses and sentences to each other, are for the 
most part borrowed or derived from nouns, but a few also 
from pronouns and verbs (§ 30, 4); on the other hand (aside 
from a few demonstrative forms, § 100, 4) only in the sense 
defined in § 81 can any be taken for primitives. 


2. So far as the origin of the particles can be determined 
with certainty, they are,—1) either borrowed from other parts 
of speech; i. e. certain forms of the verb, noun, or pronoun, 
are employed as particles, retaining more or less of their 
eriginal signification, like the Lat. certo, falso, partim, verum, 
causa, and the Eng. except, instead, away; or—2) derived 
from other parts of speech, either—a) by the addition of 
formative syllables, like pe by day, from pi (§ 100, 3); or 
most commonly—b) by abbreviation, effected in various ways, 
the degree of mutilation being proportioned to the frequency 
of their use, so that the original form of some has become 
entirely unrecognizable. 

Compare in Ger., gen from gegen, Gegend; seit from Seite; weil 
(orig. a particle of time) from Weile=our tchile; in Eng. sith and since | 
(old Eng. sithence). 

Such words suffer still greater changes in the Greek and the Latin, 


and in the languages derived from the latter, as in ax0, ab, a; &, 
ex, e; ad, Fr. @; aut, Fr. ots, Ital. 0; super, Ital. su. 





1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word, e. g. German swar 
from es ist wahkr (il est vrat), Lat. forsitan from fors sit an, 61,hovézt, 67.08%, 
Fr. peut-étre, E. prithee from I pray thee. In the Chinese, most of the par- 
ticles are verbs or nouns; e. g. zi (fo give), employed as a sign of the dative; 
t (to make use af), hence for; néi (the interior), hence in. 
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The greatest curtailing of the particle occurs when, hav- 
ing ceased to be an independent word, it has been reduced 
to a single letter with, in most cases, a very short vowel 
sound. According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew 
(§ 26, 4) such particles cannot stand independently but are 
prefixed to the following word (as in the case with the pre- 
formatives of the Imperfect, § 47, 1, 2), e. g. the prefix 5 
from 5s (§ 102). 

That this shortening of a whole word to a single letter has actually 
taken place, and is to be regarded as a part of the process in the for- 
mation of the language, is evident from the fact, that in the subsequent 
stages of this process, as exhibited in the later Hebrew, the Aramean, 
and all the Semitic dialects, such abbreviations become more and more 
striking and frequent. Thus "Cx was shortened into WS in Phen., and 
in Hebr. to G3, & and even ti, which prefix forms became more and 
more customary among the Rabbins: the "% of the Biblical Aram. at 
a later period became 7; in modern Arabic we have hallug (now) from 
haltwagt, lésh (why?) from li-ayyi-shaiin, and many others. This view 
derives confirmation from the analogy of the Western Janguages. Yet 
the use of the simplest particles belongs already to the earliest epochs 
of the Hebrew language, or at least to the earliest documents in our 
possession. 


3. Particles are formed, less frequently, by composition: 
as in 179 (for sytem what known? tt paldy;) wherefore? 
“5a (from 53 and "J9) besides; m2r050 (from pa, 5, M270) 
from above. 


More frequent is the combination of two words without being cone 
tracted into one; a8 js“, "SAN, WPDY, j2~FAD 


§ 100. 
ADVERBS. 


1. Of obscure origin though undoubtedly the remainder 
of some noun is the negative 85 not, and some particles of 
place and time, as nw there. 


2. Forms of other parts of speech, which, without any 
farther change, are used adverbially, are— 
a) Substantives with prepositions, as SX (prop. in strength) 
very, greatly; “72> alone (prop. in separation Ir. a part 
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=I. apart), with suff. a5 J alone; 3% (prop. from 
house) within; “NN2 (prop. as one) together. 

b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the 
Shemites, see § 118, comp. tv,v apy7y, Swptdy), as “kn 
(strength) very, greally; OBS (cessalion) no more; Drm (this 
day) to-day; “m5 (union) together. Many of these sub- 
stantives are but seldom used as such e. g. 3930 and in 
plur. form p1a935 and mia (circuil), as adv. around; 
others not at all, as "35 (/ength) long ago; ‘id (repelilion, 
duration) again, further, longer. 

c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (answering to the 
Indo-Germ. neufer), as MON (primum) at first, formerly 
(often ‘tana, also ‘txn5); man and man (multum) much, 
enough; Pisce) (prop. mirabilibus sc. modis) wonderfully; 
mam Jewish, i. e. in the Jewish tongue. 

d) Verbs in the Infinitive absolute, especially in Hiphil, which 
are also to be regarded as accusatives (§ 113, 2); e. g. 
main (prop. to do much) much, mMann> in quantity. 

¢) Pronouns and numerals, as mr (prop. there=at this 
place) here, nat here, hither, NTN, DAB, Dat, MK once, 
twice, seven-times, 100-times, M30 a@ second time, again 
Lev. 13, 5. 


8. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of the for- 
mative syllable b— to substantives, as Dray and Dox truly 
(from 748 truth); om (by favor) gratis, (from yn favor); orn 
vainly (trom py empty); po by day (from ot); one fe 
pyre (from ynBp fwinkling) in a twinkling, suddenly. 


The termination an occurs also in the formation of substantives, 
e. g. CIO ladder (from 530) so that S—, S— are like 5, j= (§ 85, 
53, 64), e. g. DING and 7°7b ransom, Auzpov; Okrpa (with prep.) in a 
twinkling 2 Ch. 29, 36; hence these forms may be regarded as deno- 
minative nouns used adverbially: But others think that the C— is 
nothing else than an obsolete plural-ending of the noun (see § 87, 1,¢), 
and that these adverbs are properly nouns in the accusative plural, 
hence O;¢8 like BY7U"9 as adv. in Ps, 58, 2, Bim like Lat. gratis i, e. 
gratus, 
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4. Those forms which are very closely connected with the 
demonstrative pronoun may most naturally be regarded as 
primitive adverbs, having sprung from a combination of so- 
called demonstrative sounds. Some of these have since suffered 
great mutilations, whose extent however can nowhere be de- 
termined with certainty. [cre belong e. g. ty then, 4D 80, 
Je only, jz truly (on all these adverbs v. Davies’ Heb. Lex.), 
but sanecinlly the inferrogalive 4, e. g. NM nonne? on num 
etiam? This 1 as well as the kindred article ‘nm (v. g 35, 
Rem. 1) comes undoubtedly from $n, as still used in Arabic 
and perhaps also meant in Heb. in Deut. 32, 6. 

This interrogatire M receives,—1) before non gutturals with firm 
vowel generally Chaté’ph-pd’thach, as Hz vit hast thow set? see examples 
in § 153, 2 (except sh in Lev. 10, 19):—2) usually with Pda'thach 
and Dayhe’sh forte (according to the original form $m, and hence like 
the article) before a letter that has Sh‘iwd, as quan num in via Ez. 
20, 30, =23 Gen. 17, 17, 18, 21, 87, 32, or also with the Pd’thdch only, 
as in tz7t Gen. 80, 15, 27, 38;--3) with Pathdch (and Daghe'sh f. 
implicitum) before gutturals, as 527 shall I go? mmr (art) thou? exn 
num si; Judg. 6, 31, 12, 5, Neh. 6, 11 must be read CENT (not ‘X™); 
With ONT Num. 16, 22 the Massora means the article. Comp. Deut. 
20, 19, Eccl. 8, 21 and Delitzsch on the latter passage;—4) with S¢ghit 
before gutturals that have Qa’més or Chateph Qa’még as %=:x1 num 
ego? nen teas there? The place of this interrogative particle is always 
at the beginning of the clause, 

5. Some adverbs, involving a verbal idea, or at least (though 
really substantives) inclining to such an idea, admit also of 
verbal suffixes, especially those with Nun epenthetic (§ 58, 4); 
e. g. "3st he (is) existing ; 9259 I (am) not, 325° he (is) not, 39 
he (is) yet, max where art thou? ‘tx where (is) he? The same 
applies to jm and msn behold! (prop. here, here is), with suf- 
fixes; as "7m (in pause 737) and 33m) behold me (prop. kere 
Tam), 5:7, 33) behold him, 73:5 behold us (in pause 1230 and 
"iT]), DSYF, DET}. | 


§ 101. 
PREPOSITIONS, 
1. The words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were 


originally substantives, and properly: 
17 
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a) Substantives in the accusative case and in the construct 
state, so that the noun governed by them is to be con- 
sidered as in the genitive, and it actually has in Arabic 
the genitive-ending (compare in German sfalt dessen, kraft 
dessen, in Greck to¥vov yao, in Latin hujus rei causa 
or gratia, montis instar); as “mys! (hinder part*) behind, 
after ; Sx (side*) close by; 73a (intermediate space, midst*) 
velween; 333, 39a (interval of space) behind, about; mbt 
or with Chireq compag. smar (removal, want) besides; 434 
(purpose) on account of; >%a (front-side, from Six v. Ges. 
Lex. 8th ed.) but usually 519 before, over against; yt (part) 
from, out of; “35 (what is in front) before, over against; 
“9 (progress, duration*) during, until; 59 (upper part*) 
upon, over; D9 (connection, from the same stem Dy comes 
also nts, Mes>) with; rm (under part*) under, in place of. 

d) Substantives in the construct state to be conceived how- 
ever as standing in the genitive depending on prefix pre- 
posilions (espec. the inseparable): as "35 (in the face of) 
before; "BD, "BD (to the mouth of, i. e. the command*) 
according to; 5933 (in the occasion of) on account of, 43'09 
(for the purpose ot) on account of. 


2. Substantives used adverbially, in this manner, are very 
apt to become prepositions; e. g. °5a3, PRB, Opxa (with 
nought of) without; S53 (in duration of) during; "13, "> (for 
the requirement of) for, according to measure of. 


§ 102. 
PREFIX PREPOSITIONS, 


1. Of tho prepositions given in the preceding section 3% 
from, out of, is frequently written as a prefix (§ 99, 2), yet 
its Nun, assimilated to the following consonant, is still re- 
presented by the Daghe'sh forte in that consonant, as in "39 
{from a forest. 

1 In | these examples, the signification of the noun is put in parenthesis, 
and marked with an asterisk when it is still in use.—QOn a similar use of sube 
stantives as prenositions in other languages, seo W. Von Humboldé iiber die 
Kawisprache, Bd. Ill, p. 621. 
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Rem. The preposition 73 is used as follows, It stands apart generally 
only before the article (and always with Afdqq’cph), as PINT, also 
here and there before softer letters, as tNj9 Jer. 44, 18, "357\> 1 Ch. 
5, 18, and elsewhere in the later books (like the usage of the Arainzan); 
there is besides a poetical form "20 (comp. § 90, 3, a) and "29 Is, 80, 11 
(comp. "NX and "29 § 103). Its form is mostly ‘a prefixed (as in OT 
from blood) by means of Daghé’sh forté which can be omitted only in 
letters that have Shewd (according to § 20, 3, b); with a following 9 
the 9 is usually contracted into "9 e.g. %2=—="7"9 or “Is; before 
gutturals it becomes 2 (according to § 22, 1), e. g. BIND, BSS; but also 
2 (w. Dagh. f. impl.) before m and M, as in p3ng, Mist, Lime Gen. 14, 
23; so sometimes before " (§ 22, 5, Rem.). 


2. There are also three other prepositions, the most 
common in the language, which have been reduced by ab- 
breviation (§ 99, 2) to a single prefix consonant with Sh‘wd; 
vViZ.— - 

a in, at, on, with, 
towards, to, for, L. ad, 
like, as, according to. 


On the pointing of these (inseparable) prefixes it {s to be observed 
that— 

a) The Sh*icé mobile with which the above prefixes are usually pro 
nounced has resulted from the disappearance of a sliort vowel, 
which therefore according to § 28, 1, 2 must return as soon as. 
another Shéwd follows. Before simple Sh‘wd this vowel is 7, but be- 
fore Chatéph, the vowel of the Clateph is taken e. g. s-B> for fruit, 
"xD as a lion; and before feeble letters it follows the rules in 
§ 23, 2, and § 24, 1,4, e. g. TEND for Moyxd, MBN. 

&) Before the article they usually displace the ™ and take its pointing, 

22 for 4:53 in the garilen. See full particulars in § 35, Rem. 2, 

c) fades before the tone-syllable, i. e. before monosyllables and 
words of two syllables that have the tone on the penultima, they 
take also Qa'més (prob. as a lengthening of orig. d, comp. § 26, 3), 
but only in the following cases,—@) = 4 before the Infinitives which 
have the above-mentioned form, asm =} for to give, 7772 for to judge, 








1 Contrary to Gesenius’ and Rédiger’s learned derivation of 2 from ™*3, 
Aram. also "3 (therefore really tn the house, in) cr from 7°3 beliceen (Ewald,) 
Miihlat« and Volk in the &th ed. of the Lex., following ee have receme 
mended, and without doubt rigitly, to regard the = (Arad, Ui) as a softening 
of the Arab. /é (in). = arises first from >X and more remotely from « stem 
whith means appropinguavit, accesstt (Arab. “by. —On 9, orig. a nonn meaning 
amount, kind (instar) see Lex. 

17° 
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mit> for to bear, except when another word closely follows the 
Inf. (especially as its subject § 114, 2), placing it in a sort of constr. 
st, as in Mt3a Num. 8, 19, P5¢> Gen. 16, 3;—3) before many pro- 
pominal forms, na, mr, mrs, ae like these, but specially always 
D=2, D=>, O53; and tims, of 5 EMD (see § 103, 2);—7) ¢ before monv- 
syllables or nouns accented on the first syllable, e. g. "meh ma mouth 
to mouth 2K. 10, 21, enS> OS Wa beticeen tater and water Gen. 
1, 6, in both cases before the great pause; observe in the instructive 
example in Deut. 17, 8 that the punctuation > requires at least the 
small pause after it; in Is, 28, 10 and 13 the > stands in the double 
repetition before the small and the smaller distinctives.—6) in certain 
standing expressions, which have become adverbial as “Iz fo efer- 
nity, 39> in mullitude, ru=> in security, MEz> to perpetuity, but 
<lalap $) mid to all eternity Is. "84, 10. 


d) With the interr ogative tq we have nes by tchat? Mad how much? 


mz¥ (Job 7, 20 m:5, 1 Sam. 1, 8, M=%, all Afil él therefore d in the 
tone is lencthened to a) for that? why? Before the’gutturals &, 
n,> mad (Milra’) is used to avoid hiatus instead of 723; but befure 
the M we find also *3. Before non-gutturals is found M32 Ps. 42, 
10, 43, 2 (immediately after a tone-syllable). 

Rem. The divine name Min, which has not its own original 
vowels (probably mim), but those of "IN (see Lexicon under the 
word), takes the prefixes also after the manner of °: ass _ rirmd, 
nina, nym (because the Jews read in these cases "31M a} MZ, 


7 
",7N2). 


§ 103. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH SUFFIXES AND IN PLURAL FORM. 


1. So far as all prepositions were originally nouns in the 


accusative (§ 101), they are also united with the suffixes of 
nouns (§ 91, 1, 2), as "Szx (at my side) by me, "MX (in my 
proximity) with me, trnnm (in their place) instead of them 
(like L. mea causa, on my account). 


Rem. 1, The preposition PX near, trith (from m:& v. Lex. s. v. 


M:N IL), is distinguishcd from MS (the sign of the definite accusative, 
see § 117, 2) when suffixes are added, by the difference of pointing, the 
former making "FX, SFX, Demy, Chx, while the latter retains its original 
o before the so-called light suffixes as “TN me, FR, TR thee, ik him, 
Frit her; sr us, but O2FS, {S08 you, OO& and enrs them. Yet in 
later books, particularly in the books of Kings and in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, this MX twtth is at times incorrectly inflected 97%, CT. 


2. The preposition 3 with (st. S25) takes Qa’més (pretonic) before 
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b> and th, in order that the doubling of the Afcm may be distinctly 
heard, asin ¢ s¢3, O¢3 (for which however 099 usually stands). In 
the first per son, besides "G2 we find “239. 


8 It is but seldom that prepositions take the verbal-suffixes, as 

BP olga! 2 Sam. 22, 47, 40, 48 (for which we find "MH in Ps, 18, 37, 40, 

48), mErn Gen. 2, 21, and eee Ps, 139, 11 (perh. for the sake of 
rhyming ‘with "2E9U%). But in these cases the form of the suffix may 
perhaps be accounted for in this way, that the idea of direction 
whither is implied, so "25TH under-me-ward 2 Sam. as above (also 

“An under me), METH in its place (‘he put flesh in-to its place’), "7433 

hither around me. 

2. There is a tendency to obviate the extreme brevity and 
lightness of the forms resulting from the union of the prefix 
prepositions (§ 102) with the suffixes, especially with the 
shorter ones, by lengthening the preposition. Hence to 5 is 
appended the syllable ya, and 74 is doubled into yan (for 7ar%, 
prop. L. a parte, from the side of—), and for 3 and 5 we have 
at least 3 and > with full vowel (§ 102, 2, @ and ¢). 


a) > with suffixes: 


Sing. Plur. 
1. % fo me. 305 to us. 
m. 5, m2, in pause §¢) fo =a, 
a7 32 thee. m30 fo you. 
m. ab) to him. pind, man, poet. +05’) 
ai ap) to her. ja maid io them. 





1 Even Rédiger denies altogether that ‘0% may stand also for the SiN ge 
%. But this question must now be decidedly answered in the affirmative, since 
the Pheenician suffix of the 3. fem. sing. in © is generally recognized as ana 
logous to the Hebrew suffixes in 19 (comp. Schrdder Phiniz. Sprache p. 153 
and p. 154, Schlottmann’s explanation of this 3). To be sure in places like 
Gen. 9, 26, ff. Deut. 33, 2, Is. 30, 5, Ps. 73, 10, stab) is better explained as 
plural (in reference to collective nouns); but in Is. 44, 15 and 53, 8 its ex- 
planation as plural would be an extremely forced one. Besides there would 
remain joe Ps. 11,7 and °O"8> as well as 72733, the latter occuring three 
times, Job 20, 23, 27, 23 (also ""D5) and especially 22, 2. In all these places 
we can avoid the worst exegetic artifices by recognizing simply a singular 
suffix (=17;3, 1°92, 723). 

2 The form }72 usually signifies therefore. 
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= takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
8d person plur. we have oma, m2nma, also na and the fem. 
mimia also 15 times jn3; but only i in 1 Sam. 30, 7, Is. 38. 16, 
Ezek. 42, 14 5 ‘, na 


b) 2 with suffixes: 


Sing. Plur. 
1, asians" as I. miaD as we. 
: ar ice 
2. r Ta thou. mika sacs liad ye. 
m. map as he. pm [on>) ortas 
{" miDD as she. (73) mpd er they. 
c) ja with suffixes: 
Sing. Plur. 


1. "70%, poet. 3%, in pause ‘22% from us. 
"22 from me. 


2 (7 72%, In p. 3 i from thee. pe from you. 


\f ye 12% 
m.332°2, poet.in pausewn:4, Bre, Meh, poet. Arn, a 
3.5 [ansnor ania] from him. ee 
f.nsigg from her. 7, m9 or 


Rem. The syllable 19 (in Arabic m@ Na=Heb. M9 that) in »*7'3D 
(prop. according to what I for as I), is in poetry appended to the three 
simple prefixes 3, 3, >, even without suflixes, so that 123, ‘np, ‘od 
appear as independent. words equivalent to 3, 3, >. In this case, poetry 
distinguishes itself from prose by longer forms; in the case of 43 on the 
other hand it has adupted the shorter ones, pexenibilnd the Syriac, 

The above bracketed form C2 stands only in 2 Kings 17, 15 (im 
pause); FID (or #7) only in Ez. 18, 14. Comp. Frendsdorff, Massora 
magna, p. 234 ff.—For tit (so formerly in this grammar) as ye, must 
be read C23 according to the express testimony of Kimchi (comp. also 
Bacr on Job 16, 4). 

The preposition 32 (see § 102, 1, Rem.) with suff. makes 9729 from 
him, which comes from 897:"32 (accontine to § 19, 2), and is {dentical 








1 The use of "3 for — here is simply for euphony, (comp. above No. 28 
Icm. 8). 9922 written defectively only in the Pentateuch. 
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in form with 3:20 from us, which comes from %3"33%.'—The form Mra" 
always stands without Mappi’q, and comes from mos. The bracketed 
form 87:0 for which Baer after Kinichi et al. writes mid is found 
only in Ps. 68, 24 and is perhaps rather a substantive share (v. Delitzsch 
in loc.).—j79 (in printed editions, in MSS. however #72) is found only 
Ez. 16, 47, 52. 


3. Several of these prepositions, especially those which 
express relations of space and time, are properly plural 
nouns, like the Germ. wegen or the Eng. besides (for the 
reason of this, see § 119,2,R.),? and are therefore joined 
with the pronominal suffixes, in the form of the plural cone 
struct state just like plural nouns (§ 91, 2). Such are— 


“mx, more frequently “nx (prop. hinder parts) behind, 
after, with suff. always thus: “Imm behind me, 9>4rN behind 
thee, ITN, DSVUIN etc. 


“sx, poet. also "tx (regions, directions) towards, to, with 
suff. always "58 fo me, F5N, WSN, DIN, BEN (also defect. 
ontx), for which latter ‘avo poet. iurSy (Ps. 2, 5). 


}2 (interval) between, to which the suff. which have a 
singular sense are joined, thus: 5:92, 4:92, etc. (Gen. 16, 5 
wna but the second Yédh has been rendered critically doubt- 
ful by a dot; "7:92 occurs three times, but it is only Masso- 
retic O*ré for a, which is found ec. g. Gen. 30, 36). On the 
other hand the suffixes that signify a plural are added to the 
plur. 93°23 or rina, thus 37293, DSA, Ba, also ania, 
prissa (c— also sometimes elsewhere to the plur. noun to 
avoid too long forms). Cf. $ 91, 3, Rem. 


3°20 (circuit) around, with suffixes always in the plural 
form, partly masculine #93920, 3730 etc., partly, and more 
frequently feminine Piano surroundings with suff. *ria7so 
around me, PRA 3c, py. 


1 The Babylonian grammarians wanted to distinguish the last from the 3d 
sing. by writing it *5 9 from us, but Ibn Ezra justly opecied: 

2 Some of these oils, which come from stems 7", V1Z., 
may certainly be traced back to singular forms like aby, ns, “Ir, a are 
therefore more probably to be regarded as only apparent plurals. 


at s, 2" » 7, 
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“9 (progress, duration, from MY) as far as, unto, plar., “9 
(poet.), but with suff. even in prose always "52, 97439, 9, 
M52, os (with Ga’més in the secondary tone) Job 32, 12. 

“22 upon, over (constr. st. of 59 what is above, from mt9 to 
go up), plur. "33 (poct.), but with suff. also in prose always 
"39, 7952, TD, ms2, pm59, for which ay39 is also often used 
in poctry. On the use of tie latter in the sing. see above 2, a, 
Note}. 

min under (prop. what is beneath), in plur. with suff. 
"Ain, PAIK, Opn, Onnm (see pivina above). 


§ 104. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. The conjunctions serve to connect words and sentences, 
and to express their relations to each other.—Such are 


a) Original pronouns, asthe demonstrative "5 that, because, for. 


b) Original substantives, which afterwards became pronouns 
or adverbs e. g. "wx (8s. § 36), which serves partly as 
general expression of the idea of relation, partly as rela- 
tive pronoun (= qui, quae, quod); farther by (nothing) that 
not; 7a (perhaps literally turning off, from m:8) that not, 
lest (the Greek py, prohibitivum) etc. Also substantives 
used adverbially with prepositions e. g. pnwa (in not-yet) 
before that (for which also prt). On the combination 
of two conjunctions to express complicated ideas (e. g. 

"E"aN fo this comes, that=yea more that) vy. syntax. 


c) Prepositions, which by the addition of the conjunctions 
"tx and %> are reduced to the idea of one conjunction; 
e. g. WN 4x4 because (from 424 account of), prop. on ac- 
count that, NEN ANN after that, VOS> according as (TEN 
and 3), "2 Spy and NEN IPI (in consequence that) because. 
The preposition may still be employed in this manner, 
even whcn the conjunction is omitted, e. g. dy (for by 
"Cs) allhough, Job 16, 17. 

So at least according to the logic of our languace; it would however 
be more correct to say that instead of the intermediate “ZN the whole 
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following sentence has one substantive idea, governed directly by the 
prepusition. In like manner, all prepositions prefixed to the Infinitive 
may be rendered in English as conjunctions (§ 114, 2) with the 
finite verb. 


2. Even those little words which are no longer in use 
except as conjunctions, and which are in more or less of 
obscurity as to their formation, or original signification, may 
be considered throughout as remainders of original nouns, 
such as iS (prop. mill, choice, from ms to desire, comp. Prov. 
31, 4) or, like Lat. vel, ve, from velle; of doubtful origin 
are DN when, also or (before the second member of a double 
question) 58 also and others. Even the only prefix con- 
junction } (avd) seems to have come from a stem meaning to 
add or join; comp. Davies’ Heb. Lex. under ‘. 


NB. The pointing of the cepa 1 is in many respects ana- 
logous to that of the prefixes 3, >, > » (§ 102, 2), but as a feeble letter 
it has some peculiarities:— 

a) Usually it has simple Sh*wd (4). 

b) Before words beginning with a guttural and a composite Sh*wé, it 
takes the vowel with which the Sh°wa is compounded (according to 
§ 28, 2), as Derm™ and be thow wise, B-7S51 and slaves, 1313" und force, 
bays and eat thou, “or and sickness. But ov>y God, with 5 is cone 
tracted into DYN, "Nt etc. In cases like E39 Job 4, 2 comp. 
§ 28, 2. 

€) Before words whose first consonant has simple Sh°wa (excepting the 
cases under d), Waw becomes the vowel #, as >=>3 and to all, 
and even before a Chafe’ph (under letters not guttural), as 3713 Gen. 
2, 12 (comp. § 10, 2, Rem. 8). It is also sounded thus (yet with 
the exception of the cases under e) before its cognate labials 3, 2, B; 
as 7-3. 

@) Before ~ Waw takes Chiréq, as in YI" and he was (for 1"), accord- 
ing to § 24, 1,a); on the peculiar punctuation of 1 copulative before 
forms with initial Sh¢ed from m7 to be and Ary fo live, as BMT 
Josh, 8, 4, min Gen. 20, 7, comp. § 63, Rem. 5. 

e) Immediately before the tone- ‘syllable, it often takes Qamés, like 3, 
2, > (§ 102, 2,¢), yet chiefly only at the end of a clause, e. g. 2 K, 
7, 4 (sf mrO*, IT) and Ara"), Ruth 8, 3 (MS>° ), Ps. 10, 15 (344), 
2 Sam. 18, 26 "(st e 1 Sam. 9, 4 (j°8*), Ez. 47, 9 (“n° ); comp. also 
(with Tiphcha) Gen. 83, 13, 2 Sam. 15,12. Regularly the 1 copulative 
stands with Qameés, when it serves to unite two nouns, which have 
the same generic idea, and thus in their combination present only 
one more comprehensive idea. It is also here however a condition that 
the ‘| shall stand immediately before the tone syllable, e. g. 433 ann 
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Gen. 1, 2, MivEs 2%9 8, 2° (see also examples above); sest amy Ex, 
25, 3; ne nD 80 Sand So, 13" “2D Ps. 96, 7,10, O809 a=" Ps. 76,7; even 
mp‘: ret mt Gon. 7, 13, shot ony 1K. 21, 10, tyre Esth. 
1, 8 ‘(at the end of the verse); also with 3 words as in ah mre? “72 
Is. 24, 17. It is otherwise when the word stands in close connection 
with the following, e. g. m3 "IE" TN wx Ps, 87, 5. From the same 

rhythmical reason the 1 (not 3) stands with certain monosyllabic 
words, whose nature is to lean upon the following, as Mm 1, ms, Xi, 
62) and others, 


§ 105. 
INTERJECTIONS. 


1. Among the interjections there are (as in all other 
languages) some merely natural sounds, or as it were, vocal 
movements, called forth by some impression, or sensation, 
AS MN, AN ah! myn ho! aha! on hush! But “im, “SK woe! is 
an original noun and belongs therefore to No. 2 

2. Others, however, were borrowed from athe parts of 
speech, and became interjections only by use in animated 
discourse, a8 97] or mm behold! (prop. here); mx lo! (prop. 
see, Imp. of AN); Nan, plur. 135 (prop. give, Imp. of 39°) 
for comeon!§ 62,R.2 (L. age, agite); 25 (also m5 in Judg. 
19, 13), 155 (prop. go ye, Imp. of q5m) go to! come on!* mon 
far be it! (prop. ad profanum!), "3 (for °F entreaty) I beseech, 
prithee! (ford pray thee), R) now! (cf. Ethiop. nd d, prop. hither, 
but also come on!) a particle of incitement and entreaty 
(which is put after the expression it belongs to).? 

1 AN, MS and M=z> stand connected, in this form, also with the feminine 
and with the plural, which shows that they have quite assumed the nature of 
interjections. 

2 The particle &2 serves to express the most various shades of thought, 
which are exhibited in various places in the Syntax. A short statement must 
here suffice, SJ stands—a) after the Imp. in commanding as well as in en- 
treating (§ 110, 1);—b6) after the Zmp/f. in the first as well as in the third 
person (§ 108, 1, b, and § 109, 1, 1);— ©) once after the Perf. (§ 106, 3 in foot 
Note) ;— @) after various particles, as NI71IN behold now, particularly with con- 
junctions, as NIT ON no! pray (ne questo), RI-ON Uf now, cimore, tf, with a 


courteous or modest hesitation.— In courteous discourse this particle is used 
in redundance, as in Gen. 18, 3; 19, 7, 19; 60, 17. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


I. SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 
A. The Moods and Tenses.! 


§ 106. 
THE PERFECT. 


The Perfect expresses a completed action, event or state, 


whether real or supposed, past, present or future. Treated 
more in detail, it is used : — 


1. To indicate PAsT actions, events or states that after a 


shorter or longer duration have been fully completed. 


a) It corresponds to the Latin and the German Perfect in 
affirmations, negations, confirmations, questions, etc. E. 
g- Gen. 18,15. Then Sarah denied, saying, I have not 
laughed CAPA Nd) ...03 he said, nay, but thou hast 
laughed (Hpmy); 3, 11 > vim %9 Who has declured to 
thee...? Cf. 3,18, 14, 17, 22. So also in reference to 
some indefinite point of time past. Isa. 66, 8 Who hath 
(ever) heard such a thing (NNID Yow)? 

Rem. In contrast with the Perfect used to emphasize a fully com- 
pleted event, the Imperfect is, not infrequently, employed to express 
what is still future, e. g. Josh. 1, 5 as I was (14) with Moses, so 1 will 


be with thee (MAX); 1, 17; Ex. 10, 14; Deut. 32, 21; 1 Ki. 2, 38; Isa. 46, 
4,11; Joel 2, 2; Eccl. 1, 9. 


1 Cf. survey of the Hebr. Moods and Tenses, § 40; general characteristics 
of the Perfect and the Imperfect, § 47, foot-note; furthermore Driver The Use of 
the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 2d Ed. 1881); Bennett Notes on the Use of the 
Hebrew Tenses (‘‘ Hebraica” 1886, vol. II., IIT.). 
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6) It is used as a simple tempus historicum (corresponding 
to the Greek Aorist) in narrating past events. E. g. Gen. 
4,4 and Abel brought (x°an) etc.; 7, 20 the waters pre- 
vailed (1723) etc.; Job 1,1 There was a man (WT WK) 
in the land of Uz, etc.; thus also in narrating repeated ~ 
events, 1 Sam. 18, 30. 


Rem. As seen from the foregoing, the historical present is used as a 
basis for the whole narrative (Job 1, 1; cf. Dan. 2, 1), or of independent 
sentences (Gen. 7, 11, 13), while in codrdinate sentences it is the case 
regularly only when the verb is separated from 1 copulative by one or 
more words (cf. above Gen. 4, 4; 7, 20). Otherwise according to § 111, 1, 
the narration is continued by means of the Imperfect consecutive. The 
direct coalescence of the historical Perf. with 1) copulative (not to be con- 
founded with the Perfect consec., § 112), corresponds rather to the 
Aramaic syntax (cf. Kautzsch Gram. des Bibl. Aram. § 71, 1, b); for the 
doubtful examples in older texts vid. § 112, 6. 


ce) It expresses actions, etc., already completed at the begin- 
7 ning of other past actions (Pluperfect). E. g.1 Sam. 
28, 3 Samuel was (long ago) dead!......... And Saul 
had put away the necromancers ....out of the land (VON). 
These two seemingly parenthetical remarks are explana- 
tory, referring to the narrative beginning with verse 6. 
Cf. 9, 15; Gen. 20, 18 (for Jehovah had, etc); 27, 30; 31, 
19, 384; in negative predicates Gen. 2, 5 for Jehovah had 
not caused it to rain, etc. Thus especially frequent (as a 
matter of course) in relative, causal, and temporal clauses, 
preceded in the governing clause by a tense relating to 
the past. E. g. Gen. 2, 2 and he rested ... from all his 
| work which he had made Cawy); 7, 9; 19, 27, etc.; 29, 
10 when Jacob had seen Rachel (ANT WR) ...---JSacob 
went near, etc.; similarly in inverted temporal clauses 
(vid. the last) Gen. 24, 15; 27, 30, etc. 
2. To indicate actions, events or states which, though 
completed in the past, are still in force (indicated usually 
by the Present). 


1 Incorrectly in the Vulgate: Samuel autem mortuus est....et Saul ab- 
stulit magus, etc. 
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a) It is used to express events long ago fulfilled, or states 
and attributes long ago assumed, which are nevertheless 
true of the present (Perf. Praesens) ; e. g. Ps. 10, 11: 
YH mon he has hidden his face (and still keeps it hid- 
den). Here belong many Perfects (to indicate states 
or attributes) which in German are rendered only by the 
present or (in the cases mentioned in 1. c) by the Imper- 
fect. Thus ny» I know CL have learned from experi- 
ence) Job 9, 2; 10, 138; myT N> I know not Gen. 4, 9, ete. 
(but Gen. 28, 16, Num. 22, 34 owing to context I knew 
not) ; Jala I remember Job. 21, 6 ; xd he refuses Ex. 7%, 
14; yoy. my heart exults, ‘ANOW I rejoice 1 Sam. 2, 1; 
wpa he seeks Isa. 1, 12; mp I wait Gen. 49, 18; ‘ASEN 
I delight Ps. 40, 9 (mostly negative, Isa. 1, 11); MIAN 
I love Gen. 27, 4; nN I hate Ps. 31, 7; OND I reject 
Amos 5, 21; ‘ayn they abhor me Job 30, 10; *ANoD 
I trust Ps. 25, 2; *mron I seek refuge Ps. 31, 2; Apa 
I am righteous Job 34, 5. Furthermore : nbs thou art 
great Ps. 104, 1; sm36p I am insignificant Gen. 32, 11; 
33 they are high Isa. §5, 9; 9pm7 they are distant Job 30, 
10; sab I am old Gen. 18, 13; ‘Ay? I am weary Ps. 
6,7; ‘mya Iam full Isa. 1, 11, etc.! 

Rem. To this category belong also the Perfects after ‘N-yy, Ex 
10, 3 how long hast thou (already) refused (and art still refusing ... i. e. 
how long wilt thou refuse)? Ps. 80,5; Prov. 1, 22 (codrdinated with the 
Impf.), also after TWIN-IW Ex. 16, 28; Hab. 1, 2. 

6) It is used to describe actions, which are just now 
taking place, but which are still to be represented 
as being, in the mind of the speaker, already com- 
pleted. E. g. srionn lift up (sc. the hand in an oath) 
Gen. 14, 22; AYES WI I swear Jer. 22, 5; Sy T advise 
2 Sam. 17, 11 ( but v. 15 in another context I have advised); 
‘AION Tsay (affirm) Job 9, 22; 32, 10. 


1 Cf. novi, odi, memini; ol8a, wcurnuat, dorxa, déSopxa, xéypaya; in N. T. jamea, 
Fyary«a. 
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ce) It is used to describe past, but ever recurring actions, 
statements of general experience (Greek Gnomic Aorist). 
E. g. Ps. 9,11 thou Jehovah, hast not forsaten (Ha1y"ND) 
them that seek thee. Cf. v.13; 10,3; 11940; Gen. 49, 
11 (039). 

Rem. In almost all cases referred to in No. 2 (the Perfect translated 
as Present), the Impf. may with equal propriety be used, according as the 
action is viewed not as already completed, but as still going on or yet in 
the future and hence still incomplete (vid. § 107 preliminary Remark). 
We find accordingly in nearly the same sense ‘Ad: #7 Tcannot Ps. 40, 
13, and 5238 & Gen. 31, 35. Hence the frequent use of the Impf. cor 
responding to such Perfects in historical or prophetic parallelism ; e. g. 
Isa. 5, 12; Ps. 2, 1 sq.; Prov. 1, 22; Job 3, 17. 

3. To indicate FUTURE actions when expressly viewed by 
the speaker as completed or as good as completed. 


a) in agreements or stipulated assurances (again correspond- 
ing to the present). E. g. Gen. 28, 11 J give Cn) thee 
the field, cf. v. 13; 48, 22; so also in assurances on the 
part of God (Gen. 1, 29; 15, 18; 17, 20; Judg. 1, 2). 

6) to express undoubted events, hence represented in the mind 
of the speaker as already completed (Perf. confidentiae ) ; 
e.g. Num. 17, 27 ITN 39 TaN soya! it behold, we die, 
we perish, we all perish. Gen. ‘30, 13; Isa. 6, 50°79 
L am undone!)'; Prov. 4, 2; likewise in questions Gen. 
18,12; Num. 17, 28; 23, 10; Judg.9, 9, 11; 2 K. 20, 

~9 (J2m = shall it go?); Zech. 4, 10(?); Prov. 22, 20.? 
This use of the Perfect is most frequently found in pro- 
phecies; the prophet imagines himself so vividly in the 
future that the prophecy is regarded as already fulfilled ; 


1Cf. the similar use of dAwda (8:¢d00pas Iliad 15, 128) and perii! For the 
use of a Perfect in conditional clauses that really belongs here, cf. No, 4. 


2 In Gen. 40, 14 a Perf. confidentiae (after ON °D as in 2 K. 6, 20; 28, 9) oc- 
curs also as the expression of an ardent desire that may be falfilled (bué think of 
me, etc ). Nevertheless neither this example nor the use of a Perf. in wishes and 
imprecations in Arabic justifies our admittance in Hebrew of a so-called precative 
Perfect; render, moreover Job 21, 16; 22,18 the counsel of the wicked is far from 
me (cf. Driver Hebrew Tenses, p. 29 sq.). 
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e. g. Isa. 5, 13 therefore my people are gone into exile 
(753); 9, 1 sq.3 10, 28; U, 9 (after 1D as frequently 
as otherwise); 19, 7; Job 5, 20. In the further contin- 
uation of the discourse or parallelism, the Imperfect 


occasionally alternates with this Perfect. y 


ec) to express actions or events represented as completed in 
the future (Muturum exractum) ; e. g. Isa. 4, 4 yo CX 
when he has washed = shall have washed (Impf. in codrdi- 
nated clause) ; 6, 11 (after Cx AW “yp as also frequently 

after temporal conjunctions); Mie. 5, 2 ( 759); Gen. 48, 

14 Jab) nbaw WD ON) but L, if I be bereaved (orbus 

fuero)... Iam bereaved. (expressing despairing resigna- 

tion ; of. Prov. 23, 15; Esth. 4, 16). 

4. To indicate deeds or events represented, not as really 
completed in the past, but only as possible (most closely 
corresponding to the Latin Pluperfect); e. g. Gen. 31, 42 
except the God of my father .... had been with me, thou 
hadst sent me away empty Cammy); 43, 10; Num. 22, 33; 
Judg. 13, 23; 14, 18; 1 Sam. 13, 13 (pan); 2 K. 13, 19; 
oftener after LyN> very easily, almost, Gen. 26,10; Ps. 73, 2; 
94, 17; 119, 87; Prov. 5, 14; Job 3, 13; 23, 10 (°3393)5 
Ruth 1, 12 (if I thought, etc., cf. 2 K. 7, 4) in Isa. 1, 9 vyn2 
is attracted, contrary to the accent, to the following. It is 
used, moreover, to express an unfulfilled wish Num. 14, 2 
any x O, that we had died (% with Impf. would be 0, that 
we might die; 1 Sam. 14, 30); finally also in deliberative 
questions Gen. 21, 7 55n °» who would have said ? (quis dize- 
rit?). 

§ 107. 
THE IMPERFECT.* 


The Imperfect, as distinguished from the Perfect, ex- 
presses incomplete actions, events or states, whether pres- 


1Cf. Dietrich on the character of the Hebr. Future (Abhandl. zur hebr. Gr., 
Lpz., 1846, p. 93 sq.). 
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ent, past or future, whether considered as real, supposed 
or eventually to occur. An action, etc., is said to be un- 
completed (a) when considered as nascent, or employed 
in reiterations, and so not finally accomplished; (6) when 
not yet begun (as in describing future events); (¢) when 
its beginning is represented as subjective or desired and 
hence possible (modal use of Impf.). Hence the Imper- 
fect stands : — 


1. In the sphere of the PAST: 


a) To express actions, etc., lasting for a longer or shorter 
time'; e. g. Gen. 2 6 and a mist (continually) arose 
(rby>); 2,25; 37,7; 48, 10; Ex. 1, 12; 8, 20; 15, 6, 
12,14, 15; Num. 23, 7; Judg. 2,1; 5,8; 1 Sam. 13, 17 sq. ; 
2 Sam. 2, 28; 23,10; 1K. 3,4; 7, 8; 21, 6, Jer. 13, 7; 
Tsa. 1, 21; 6, 4 (xom'); 17, 10 sq.; 51, 2a; Ps. 18, 7, 14, 
17 sq., 88 sq., 32, 4, 5 ( "Tis ); 47, 5; 68, 10, 12; 
104, 6 sq.; 106, 19; 107, 18, 29; 139, 13; Job 3, 3, 11; 
4,12, 15 sq., 10, 10 sq.; 15, 7 sq.— frequently exchanged 


for the Perfect or continued with the Imperf. consecuti- 
vum.? 

Rem. 1. The Imperfect often follows the particles 1 then, ale) not 
yet, p13 before, until; e. g. Ex. 15, 1 NYO-~ VW Te then sang 
Moses, etc., Num. 21, 17; Deut, 4, 41; Josh. 10, 12; 1K. 3, 16; Ps. 126, 2; 
Job 38, 21 (the Perfect follows t® when neither the gradual fulfillment _ 
nor the duration of an action in the past, but its actuality, is emphasized; “ 
e. g. Gen. 4, 26 onan TR then began, etc., 49, 4; Ex. 15, 15; Josh. 22, 31; 
Judg. 5, 11; Ps. 89, 203); after p10 it is found in Gen. 19, 4 133% 0 
before they haa lain down ; 2, 5; 24, 45; 1 Sam. 3, 3, 7, throughout in sense 
of Pluperfect (also in Gen. 24, 15 in place of the Perf. 173 according to 


7 Cf. Moabite stone line5, WYVWI WID 433" °D for Chemosh was displeased 
with his lanl. 

2 According to the Massora, such Imperfects occur in Isa. 10, 13 bis (where 
VON) could also be [habitually remove, etc.) 48,3; 57, 17; Ps. 18, 38; also ($49, 2) 
Ezek. 16, 10; 2 Sam. 1, 10. Elsewhere ) for) (=Jmperf. consec.) is doubtless an 
arbitrary correction to express historical assertions as promises; cf. Isa. 42, 6; 61, 
2 bis; 63, 3sq., and note to § 53, 3, Rein. 6. 

> After IS then (to express future events) we naturally find the Imperf. in 
a future sense: Gen, 24, 41; Ex. 12, 48; Mic. 3,4; Zeph. 3,9; Ps. 2,5; 61, 21. 
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v. 45 the Imperf. could be used ; as also in 1 Sam. 3, 7 where especially an 
Imperf. is codrdinated to jy); after D743 (for which only p70 is some- 
times used, Ex. 12, 34; Josh. 3, 1), e. g. Jer. 1,5 RYN “OS before thou 
camest fourth; Gen. 27, 33; 37, 18; Ruth 3, 14 (also Ps. 90, 2, where 
instead of 15: the Imperf. may be meant; cf. Wellhausen on 2 Sam. 3, 
2); after ~ty’, Josh. 10, 13; Ps, 73, 17 (until I entered) ; 2 Chr. 29, 34 (but 
with Perf. Josh. 2, 22).* 


2. Driver (Tenses p. 32) correctly states the marked difference 
between the Participle as the expression of simple duration, and the Im- 
perfect as the expression of progressive duration (present, past or future). 
Thus the sentence X¥’ W)) (Gen. 2, 10) represents the river of Eden as 
flowing in a steady, unbroken stream, the 113° immediately following, 
however, as continuously accomplishing the division of its waters ; like- 
wise *19}). Gen. 2,6 represents the ever-rising mists, and whew Isa. 6, 4 
the ever-rising smoke. Such actions, etc., moreover, as can iu themselves 
be regarded as complete, or indeed as momentary, are distributed by the 
Imperfect so as to bring out the idea of recurrency ; thus WOPyIAIA Ex. 15, 
12 pictures the plunging and leaping of the Egyptians in their drowning, 
WIN Num. 23, 7 pictures the journey station by station. 


6) to express actions, etc., regularly or occasionally repeated 
in the past (modus rei repetitae), e. g. Job 1, 5 thus Job did 
CAwy ») continually (sc. after each feast of his sons); 4, 3 

8q.; 22, 6 sq.; 28, 11; 29, 7, 9, 12 sq.3 Gen. 6, 4; 29, 2; 30, 
38, 42; 31, 39 ( L customarily paid you); Judg. 6, 4; 14, 
10; 21, 25; 1 Sam. 1,7; 2, 22; 9,9; 18,19; 27,9; 2 
Sam. 1, 22; 12,3; 18, 18; 1 K. 5, 25 (an annually re- 
peated duty); 10,5; 18, 33; 14, 28; 2 K. 4, 8: 18, 20; 
25, 14; Jer. 36, 23; Ps. 42,5; 44,3; 78, 15, 40; 108, 7; 
Est. 2, 14. 


2. In the sphere of the PRESENT: 


a) to express actions, events or states? lasting for a longer 
or shorter time, e. g. Gen. 87, 15 wpan-nn what seckest 
thou? 19, 19 bow x5 I could not ; 24,50; 31, 35; Isa. 
1,13; Gen. 2,10; 24 31; 1 Sam.1, 8; 11,5; 1K. 8, 


4 Asafter_ TR, the Impc thee by reason of the context, can also have a future 
sense after D7, 'y3, and ~7T;',2 K. 2, 9; Isa. 65, 24; Job 10, 21; after —Ty 
in Isa. 22, 14; it occurs in Ex. 10, 7 in the sense of the present after O70. 

2 The distinction between repcated actions and those of duration cannot 
always be given with certainty; some of the examples under 2a could also be 
included under 2 0. 
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7; Ps. 2, 2. Likewise also to express experiences that are 


of value for all times, hence for every moment, e. g. 
Prov. 15, 20 a wise son maketh a glad father; it is espe- 
cially frequent in Job and in Proverbs; it occurs in a 
question in Job 4, 17 shall mortal man be more just than 
God? ina negative sentence in Job 4, 18, ete. 


to express actions, etc., that can be repeated at any time, 
at the present, or on stated occasions (cf.1, 6); e. g. Deut. 
1, 44 az bees (ure accustomed to) do ; Gen. 6, 21; 32, 33 ; 43, 
82; Judg. 11, 40; 1 Sam. 2, 8; 20, 2; Isa. 1, 23; 3, 16; 
Ps. 1, 3. Furthermore it is so used in experiences (2, a) 
which can be renewed at any time, e. g. Ex. 28, 8 the bribe 
blindeth (7°) the wise, etc.; Gen. 2, 24; 22,14; Isa. 
32, 6; Mal. 1,6; Job 2, 4, etc. Here belongs also the 
Imperfect in relative clauses (q. v.), as in Gen. 49, 27 
Benjamin i8 N22 IN a ravenous wolf (prop. a wolf 
which is accustomed to rob). Cf. finally the forms “N° 
it 78 usually said (to introduce a proverbial expression) 
Gen. 10, 9; 22, 14 al.; 2 vpn? at 1s not customary 
to do so (hence must not, shall not be done, vid. No. 4, 63) 
Gen. 29, 26; 20,9; 34, 7; 2 Sam. 18, 12. 


to describe actions, etc., that strictly considered are al- 
ready completed, but are regarded as extending to the 
present or as still in operation; e. g. Gen. 32, 30 where- 
fore dost thou ask (ONY) after my name? 44 7; Ex. 
§, 15; 2 Sam. 16,9. The Perfect is also correct in such 
cases, and sometimes appears in the same passage with 
the Imperfect, Job 1, T (2, 2) Nav pPNy whence comest 
thou? but Gen. 16, 8 (cf. 42, 7) DN TINTN whence 
camest thou? With the Imperfect the event is regarded as 
still in its last stage, with the Perfect as completely done. 


8. In the sphere of the FruTURE to describe actions, 
represented as incipient in the future and extending for 


a shorter or longer time, or as recurrent: 


| 
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a) from the present point of view, e. g. Ex. 4, 1 they will 
not believe (A"DN") me, nor hearken Qynw?) unto my 
voice, but will say (ANON*) etc.; 6,1; 9, 5 al. 


b) in dependent clauses to represent actions, etc., regarded 
as future from some point of view in the past; e. g. Gen. 
43, 7 (could we certainly know) that he would say 
(TON)? 2,19; 48, 25; Ex. 2, 4; 2K. 8, 27 Foor 

2 ae .gqui regnaturus erat; 18, 14; Jon. 4,5; Job 3, 3; Eccl. 

+ 985 Ps. 78, 6 that they might know..... by C.D the 

children, which should be born (qui nascituri essent ; the 
Imperfect here has the additional sense of a repeated 
future event). 


ec) to represent the so-called futurum exactum ; cf. Isa. 4, 4; 
6, 11 (codrdinated with an equivalent Perfect, vid. § 106, 
8, ¢); occasionally so after the temporal particles “yp 
(Ps. 182, 5) and ~wys “y until (Gen. 29, 8 al.). 


4. In the sphere of the future belong finally the cases 
where the Imperfect (modal) serves to describe actions, 
events or states whose incipiency is represented as only 
desired (or not desired), or as in some way conditional and 
hence only possible. More in detail, the Imperfect is used : 


a) for the optative, whether a direct intention and prepara- 
tion, or merely a wish: 


1) sometimes in affirmative sentences in place of the Co- 
hortative (cf. Ps. 59, 17 with v. 18; 2 Sam. 22, 50 with 
Ps. 18, 50; Judg. 19, 11 etc.) or the Jussive (generally 
not distinguished from the ordinary forms of the Jm- 
perfect), e. g. ANIM let there appear Gen. 1, 9; 41, 34; 2 
Sam. 10, 12 (often with verbs "5; ef. § 109, Note 1); Zech. 
9,5 (Sm); Ps. 61,7 (FON) ; Prov. 22,17 (mwn), 23, 1; 
Job 6, 23 (coordinated with an Imperfect), 10, 20 Keth. also 
yu may he rule, Ps. 72, 2. It is similarly used in the 
1st pers. to express wishes that should have been realized at 
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some definite point in the past; e. g. Job 10, 18 praw that J 
had erpired (at birth); cf. v. 19 (MAS and baw) ; it is thus 
used even to express what shall or must take place in ac- 
cordance with an external decision; e. g. Job 9, 29 pwrx J 
shall and must still be guilty! 12,4; cf. 9,15; 19, 16. - 


2) to describe a positive expectation that something will 
not occur. > with the Imperfect expresses a more emphatic 
prohibition than ~y with the Jussive! (cf. § 109,.1, 5) cor- 
responding to our thou shalt not do that (a most certain ex- 
pectation of obedience, while “by with the Jussive is rather a 
warning don’t do that). Thus > with the Imperfect ex- 
presses divine commands, e. g. 333n NS thou shalt not steal 
Ex. 20, 15; cf. vs. 8, 4, 5, 7, 10 sq. (N> with the 8d pers. 
perhaps in Prov. 16, 10). 

Rem. The customary Jussive after be is not really distinguished 
from the pure Imperfect form, as is seen from the instances noted ina 

1. The possibility of many supposed Jussives to be regarded as pure 

Imperfects is evident from the fact that many undoubted Imperfect forms 

occur after - x, not only with verbs m9 (cf. on this § 109, note 1), but 

also 13’; to express a prohibition or negative wish, O'2A- ON Gen. 19, 

17; D8 NI-“ON 1 Sam. 25, 25; with the Ist pl. (after Imperative) 

nwvd3~ ON) that we die not 1 Sam. 12, 19; also to express a conviction that 

something will not happen Diy. - ON will not slumber? Ps. 121, 8; cf. Jer. 

46, 6. 


3) in dependen® clauses after final conjunctions, as “Ww 
(Gen. 11, T syou? NS 's that they may not understand), N23 
Gen. 21, 30; 27, 4,19; Ex. 9, 14 et al.), aw wo? (Num. 
17, 5), wo? (Deut. 4, 1; Ps. 78, 6), and "wx yyr? (Ezek. 
12, 12) that, ‘A039 that not (Ex. 20, 20; 2 Sam. 14, 14); 


1 The representation in § 46, 1 of a prohibition by means of be and the Jm- 
perfect is exceptional. 


2 From the context, it is impossible to interpret this as optative (Hupfeld) ; 
it is rather to be considered as a blending of two clauses (about this: do not imag- 
ine that he will slumber’). In v. 4 we find the objective continuation of the 
hitherto only subjective conviction indicated by x with the Imperfect. 


3On the contrary, in Judg. 2, 20 (as IWR in Gen. 84, 37), WW }Y" in a 
causal sense (because) is followed by the Perfect in Josh. 4, 24, vid. § 74, Rem. 1.- 
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also after “}© lest, that not Gen. 8, 22; 11, 4; 19, 15 alu; 
Lam. 1, 19 has one such Imperfect (or Jussive (?) vid. examples 
§ 109, 2, a) simply connected by }: they sought for them- 
selves meat CYEI-MN 12°) to refresh their souls. ¥F nally 
it occurs also in a relative clause, Ps. 32, 8 pn WINN in 
the way which thou shalt go. 


6) to describe actions, etc., represented as possibly either to 
occur or not (partly corresponding to the classical poten- 
tial):? 

1) in a permissive sense; Gen. 2, 16 of every tree in the 
garden thou mayest b2xm val eat (antithesis to v. 17); 8, 2; 
42, 37; Job 21, 3. 

2) in a question; Prov. 20, 9 7ON Nn quis dizerit ? cf. 
Gen. 17, 17; 18, 14; 31, 43; 1 Sam. 11, 12; 2 K. 5, 12 
Cn2 YON “Np could I not wash in them? Eccl. 5, 5. Also 
in & question of astonishment after 7°, e. g. Gen. 39, 9 (how 
could I?); 44,34; Isa. 19,11; Ps. 187, 4, and even in refer- 
ence to a point of past time from which the beginning of 
an occurrence could have been expected, e. g. Gen. 48, 7 
yi) yin could we know....? cf. 2 Sam. 8, 33 (Min) must he 
die....?) and Gen. 34, 31 (should he deal....?). The 
use of the Imperfect stands in the closest ation to this. 


3) in consecutive clauses dependent upon a question ; e. 

g. Ex. 3,11 who am I TON "D> that I could (should or must) go? 

16,7; Num. 11,12; Judg. 9, 28; 1 Sam. 18, 18; 2 K. 8, 13; 

Isa. 29,16; Job 6, 11; 21, 15; similarly after Ws Gen. 
$8, 18; Ex. 5, 2. ) 

Rem. In passages like 1 Sam. 11, 5; Ps. 8, 6; 114, 5, the context 

shows that the Jmperfect corresponds rather to our present; in reference 


to completed actions, the Perfect of course is used in such sentences, e. g. 
Gen. 20, 10; Judg. 18, 23; 2 Sam. 7, 18; Isa. 22, 1. 


1 In 2 Sam. 20,6; 2K. 2, 16, ~\ is found after the Perfect in vivid repre- 
sentation of the time when fear has taken possession, and help is too late. 

7 This does not mein that these finer distinctions were observed by tho 
Hebrews. They are in reality only aids to us to make more evident to our 
minds the essential nature of the Semitic Imperfect. 
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4) in negative clauses to describe actions, etc.,which cannot 
or may not take place, e. g. Gen. 32, 13 a4 7BO "ND WR 
which cannot be numbered for multitude; 20, 9 deeds Wk 
ee which should not be done (cf. for this construction, 

No. 2, 5) Ps. 5, 5. 


5) in conditional clauses (modus conditionalis), correspond- 
ing to the Latin Subj. Present or Imperfect, and in both pro- 
tasis and apodosis, or only in the latter. Ps. 23,4 ... TON C3 
v7 NPRTND though I walk (or must walk) .... I will 
fear (or would fear) no evil; Job 9, 20 (if I were right, yet 
would, etc.); after a Perfect in the protasis Job 23,10. It is 
very frequent also in consequents when the antecedents must 
be supplied from the context; e. g. Job 5, 8 I would seek 
God (if I were in your place); 3, 18, 16; 14, 14 sq.; Ps. 
55, 13; Ruth 1, 12. The Imperfects, however, in these 
examples must in part be considered as Jussive forms, cf. 
§ 109, 2, 6. 


§ 108. 
THE COHORTATIVE. 


The Cohortative, i. e. according to §48, 3, the lengthened 
Ast pers.! sing. or pl. Imperfect by means of the ending A—* 
usually indicates an express endeavor toward a definite goal. 
If the corresponding forms of the indicative contain the an- 
nouncement of an action being undertaken, the cohortative, 
on the other hand, emphasizes the deeper resolution and_per- 
sonal interest in the action. 

In its use there must be distinguished : — 

1. The Cohortative standing alone, or codrdinated with 
another cohortative, and sometimes strengthened by the par- 


ticle N3: 





1 For the few examples of Cohortatirve in the 3d sing. vid. §48, 3, Rem. 
2 Only the verbs rae) according to § 75, 6 have throughout in the Cohortative 
the ending N— (cf. e. g. Deut. 32, 20 IRS after MVADR). 
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a) to express excitement of self, e. g. Ex. 3, 3 ’3) N3"TON 

I will now turn aside to see ...! also the result of inner 

meditation (soliloquy), e.g. Gen. 18, 21; 32, 21 (seldom 

so after ~>x, Gen. 21, 16 let me not see; Jer. 18, 18); and 

more or less emphatic announcement of a settled decision, 

e. g. Isa. 5, 1 now will I sing ..*.. 5,6; 31, 8; cf. Gen. 

46, 30 now let me die since..., Ps. 31, 8. In the pl. the 

Cohortative contains an entreaty to others for assistance, 
Ps. 2, 3 Mp3) let us break, etc.; Gen. 11, 3. 


5) to express a wish or request for permission to do some- 
thing ; e. g. Deut. 2, 27 MIZyN let me pase through ; Num. 
20, 17 Na-m7ay) let us pass through; Jer. 40, 15 (let me 
go); 2 Sam. 16, 9; thus after by 2 Sam. 24,14; Jer. 17, 
18 ; Ps. 25, 2 et al.; 69,15; after x2->x in Ist pl., Jon. 
1, 14. 

2. The Cohortative dependent upon other moods, and in 
conditional clauses : 

a) when dependent (with W4w copulative, Ps. 9, 15 after 
wo>) on an Imperative or Jussive to express a purpose 
or intended result; e. g. Gen. 27, 4 bring it to me mak) 
that I may eat ; 19,5; 28, 4; 24, 56; 27, 25; 29, 21; 30, 
25 sq.; 42,34; 49,1; Deut. 32,1; Hos. 6,1; Ps. 2, 8; 
39, 14; Job 10, 20 Qré; Isa. 5, 19 let the counsel of the 
Holy One of Israel draw niyh my 33) that we may know tt ; 
Gen. 26, 28; 1 Sam. 27, 5; also atter negative clauses 
Gen. 18, 30, 832; Judg. 6, 89, and questions 1 K. 22, 7; 
Isa. 40, 25; 41, 26; Amos 8, 5. 

6) in conditional clauses (with or without Cx) to express a 
possible intention, Job 16, 6 AIDINTCN though L deter- - 
mine to speak, my grief is not assuaye d, maT 1 and thouyh 
I forbear, what am I eased? without CN 19, 18; 30, 26 
(where of course moms is meant); Ps. 73, 16 Cunless it 
should be read m1); 139, 8 sq., after 3d pers. Job 11, 17 
(may the darkness be ...); a also AE TAS 2 Sam. 
22, 38 I determined to follow, until ..., but of. Ps. 18, 38. 
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c) in the consequent of conditional clauses; e. g. Job $1, 7 
sq., if my step hath turned out of the way....F7AYTS 
then let me sow; cf. 16, 4 sq., (L also would speak, if ...). 
So also when the condition must be supplied from the 
context, e. g. Ps. 40, 6 (otherwise I would declare and 
speak); 61, 18 (otherwise I would gladly give it, sc. if thou 
requiredst it; cf. the similar case Nive) Ps. 55, 13); in 
ist pl. Jer. 20, 10. To the same category belong the 
Cohortatives after the forms of wishing }Mr™n, uM D, 
e.g. Jer. 9,1 O that I had.... ADIN IT would leave (sc. 
if I had) my people, ete.; Judg. 9, 29; Job 6 8 8q.; 
without Waw, Isa. 27,4; Ps. 55,7; Job 28, 4 (cf. also 
v. 7). 


Rem. 1. The disputed question whether a forced decision (a must) 
is expressed by the Cohortutive [the prevailing view of Isa. 38, 10 (719%) ; 
Jer. 3, 25; 4, 19, 21; 6, 10; Ps. 55, 3, 18 (’); 57, 5 (where, however, with 
Hupfeld we should read 133¥); 77, 7; 83, 16; in Ist pl. Isa. 59, 10] must 
be determined from the fact that in these examples the Cuhortative form 
is used for the usual Imperfect solely for the sake of emphasis, without 
reference to the meaning. ‘This position is strongly supported by the 
numerous instances of Cch-rtatives after a Waw consecutive of the Im- 
perfect (cf. § 49, 2, as well as Ps. 66, 6 71W) OW there did we rejoice); 
Ps. 119, 163 TIAN); Prov. 7,7) that are regarded only as more emphatio 
or used for the sake of the rhythm. 


2. The use of the cohortative after “’ is peculiar, Ps. 73, 
17 until I entered .... VIN I perceived their end; perhaps a pregnant 
expression for, until I determined; I will perceive, etc. (but in Prov. 
7,7 VAN is still governed by the preceding 1:; the same explanation is 
employed for "II —W Prov. 12, 19 (for which Jer. 49, 19; 50, 44 has 
‘NS —°3 in same sense) ; as long as T purposely wink. But in Ex. 32, 50 for 
MIDIN after “Sax we should with the Samaritan read VX. 


§ 109. 
THI JUSSIVE. 


Like the Cohortative in the Ist pers., the Jussive (cf. on 
its form and its frequent identity with the ordinary Imper- 





1 Analogous to this Cohortatine (as equivalent of the Imperfect) is the use 
of the historical Imperfect after 18 § 107, 1a, Rem. 1. 
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fect,' § 48, 4) in the 2d and 38d pers. sing. and pl., expresses 
amore or less definite desire that may or may not be realized. 


It is distinguished as: 
1. The Jussive standing alone or codrdinated with an- 


other Jussive: 


a) 


6) i 


tive 


in affirmative sentences to express commands, wishes (or 
benedictions), advice or entreaties ; in the latter case (as 
optative or precative) often strengthened by &). E. g. 
Gen. 1, 3 in WH let there be light ; 1, 6, 9, 11, ete. (the 
so-called creative fiats); Num. 6, 26 may Jehovah lift 
up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace! cf. v. 
25; after particles of wishing Gen. 30, 34 4 % may it 


‘happen! Ps. 81,9 o-yOWA-ON if thou wilt hearken unto me; 


as a humble request Gen. 44, 33... >> ay3sm) + ) yay NITaL? 
let thy servant abide, etc., and let the lad go up, etc., 47, 4, 


in negative sentences to express prohibitions or dissua- 
sions, warnings, negative wishes (also maledictions) and 
entreaties. According to § 107, 4, a, 2), ~bx serves 
almost exclusively before the Jussive as a prohibitory 
particle (in negative wishes and entreaties frequently 
375); e.g. Ex. 34, 3 x7oy wx let no one allow himself 
to be seen; Prov. 8, 7 be not Cnnn5s) wise in thine own 
eyes; Job 16, 31 JONTON ne confidat; in tone of entreaty 
(or prayer) Deut. 9, 26 nown-by destroy not; 1 K. 2, 20; 
Ps. 27, 9; 69, 18. 
Rem. 1. The lack of examples of x4 with the Jussive is probably 
due tothe attempt to soften, by means of the Jussive (voluntative) 
form, the originally intended command (x9 with the Indic. Imperfect). 


This we find in Gen. 24, 8; 1 K. 2, 6; Ezek. 48, 14; furthermore in 
ahh x Joel 2, 2, and in the same verb Gen. 4, 12 (unless this case is to 


1 Regarding verbs 17 "it may be stated that the Jussive (like the Cohorta- 
§ 108, Note 1) is often the full Imperfect form, e. g. ANTON Job 3, 9 (but 


before YP? may he tarry /); this is especially true in (Neh. 2, 3) and immediately 
before stronger pauses; Gen. 1, 9 (TIN); Judg. 6, 39 (MT, but before RN) ; 


1K. 


6, 19; Isa. 47, 3 (ANN, before 53) ; Ps. 109, 7. On the attempt to dis- 


tinguish from the Imperf. such a Jussive by the ending M1—, vid. §75, Rem. 17. 
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be noted under No. 2, 6) and Deut. 13, 1. Since the same form seems 
to stand three times for the Cohortative (vid. below) and in Num. 22, 19 
for the ordinary Imperfect (but vid. No. 2, 6, Rem.), the question arises 
whether or not the Massora does not really consider it a like form with 
the ordinary Imperfect, and hence expressed by JOY", etc. The Jussive 
after x» instead of the Cohortative is used in 1 Sam. 14, 36 (7877) ad 3) 
codrdinated with two Cohortatives); cf. Isa. 41, 23 Heth. (#79), i. e. NI 
after another Cohortative); furthermore Oe x Deut. 18, 16; Hos. 9, 15, 
and even without x5 Ezck. 5, 16. 

2. Sometimes - ox with the Jussire (or Imperfect, cf. § 107, 4, a, 
2, Rem.), expresses the conviction that something cannot or may not 
take place; cf. Isa. 2, 9 ond RYH OR and thou canst not possibly forgive 
them; Ps. 34, 6; 41,3; 50,3; 121,3 (M75); Prov. 3, 3, 25; Job 5, 
22 (NTA — Ox thou needst not be afraid) ; 20, 17; 40, 32. 


2. The Jussive dependent on other moods and in condi- 

tional clauses: | 7 

a) depending! (with Waw) on an Imperative or Cohortative 
to express a purpose or an asstirance of a possible oc- 
currence; e. g. Gen. 24, 51 take her and go that she.... 
become (CM) lit. and she may become); 30, 3; 31, 37; 
38, 24; Ex. 8, 4; 9, 18; 10, 17; 14, 2; Josh. 4,16; 
Judg. 6, 30; 1 Sam. 7, 3; 1 K. 21, 10; Ps. 144, 5; 
Prov. 20, 22; so also after questions that contain a re- 
quest, Esth. 7, 2 (speak) what is thy petition.... wym 
and it shall (= 80 that it) be granted; 1 K. 22, 20; Isa. 
19, 12; Job 38, 84 sq. Dependent on a Cohortative in 
Gen. 19, 20 Any N3 node let me I pray thee escape thi- 
ther... WEI MM that L (my soul) may live ; even after 
a pure Imperfect (ef. end of Rem.) 1 K. 18, 33 of whomso- 
ever he would, he filled the hand (i.e. consecrated him], 

mp) that he should become a high priest (\Ti2). 


Rem. In 2 Chr. 35, 21 a negative final clause with Om is de- 
pendent on an Imperative (forbear thee from meddling with God .... that 
he destroy thee not !). Regularly, however, negative final clauses are joined 
to the governed clause with x) and a following Imperfect ; this is true 
after an Imperative 1 K. 18, 44; after the Jussive Ex. 30, 20; Neh. 6, 9; 
after the Perfect consecutive Ex. 28, 35, 45; after x5 with an Imperfect 


1 Examples where the Jussire is not logically dependent on a preceding 
Imperative, but purely coordinated, as in Gen. 20,7; Ps. 27, 14, etc., are not 
considered here. 
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Deut. 17,17 he shall not take many wives i239 30° x) that his heart turn 
not away; 2 Sam. 21, 17; Jer. 11, 21; after Oe with the Jussive Lev. 
10, 9; Jer. 25, 6; 37, 20 ; 38, 24 sq.; even after a pure Imperfect Jer. 10, 4 
they fasten (it) with nails, p’d° x) that it move not. 


6) often in conditional clauses (as generally in Arabic) in 
both antecedent and consequent, cf. Ps. 45,12 Gym he 
entreats, 80....); 104,20 (7).... nwin when thou makest 
darkness then it is niyht); so in the antecedent Lev. 
15, 24; Isa. 41, 28; Ezek. 14, 7 (Sy), Job 84, 29; in 
the consequent Ex. 7, 9 then will it (not: shall it) become 
a serpent; Job 10, 16; 18, 5; 22, 28. In a negative con- 
sequent Gen. 4, 12 (ASN-N>); in 2 K. 6, 27 quis 
may here be mentioned as a negative antecedent (7f thou, 
Jehovah, do not help, etc.). 


Rem. This use of the Jussive form (in conditional clauses) without 
doubt has its basis in the original voluntative sense: if such and such be 
the case, such and such is the result. Certain examples found elsewhere 
seem to indicate that the voluntative in such cases has become weakened 
almost to a potential, and that the Jussive expresses such events as can 
eventually take place or be undertaken, e. g. Num. 22, 19 (70° —i), but 
cf. No. 1, Rem. 1); Job 9, 33 neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that 
might lay (ne, clearly subj. = qui ponat; also in Num. 23, 19, JID) that 
he should lie is no doubt meant to be Jussive); Eccl. 5, 14; likewise after 
questions, Jer. 9, 11 who is so wise, \3‘) qui intelligat hoc? Here belong 
also not a few cases where the Jussive form without its like signification 
stands in place of the usual Imperfect, forms not due to mere mistakes in 
the defective manner of writing (Deut. 28, 21, 56; 32, 8; 1K. 8,1; Isa. 
12,1; Mic. 3, 4; Ps. 11, 6; 18, 12; 25, 9; 47,4; 72,13; 90,3; 91, 4; 
107, 29; Prov. 15, 25; Job 13, 27; 15, 33; 18, 9; 20, 232; 27, 22; 33, 
11, 27; 36, 14; 38, 24; Eccl. 12, 6; in v. 7 38°, immediately afterwards 
WA; Dan. 8, 12), also shortened forms as ‘1° Gen. 49, 17; Deut. 28, 
8; Hos. 6,1; Zech. 9,5; Ps. 72, 16; 104, 31; Hos. 11, 4; Zeph. 2, 13; 
Job 18, 12; 20, 23, 26, 28; 27, 8; 33, 21; 34,37. This use can hardly be 
due to a poetic (literary) license, but rather for the sake of the rhythm. 
All the foregoing examples represent the Jussive at the beginning of sen- 
tences (hence farthest from the principal tone); others are immediately 
before the strong pause (Is. 42, 6; Ps. 58,5; 68, 15; Prov. 23, 25; Job 
24, 14; 29, 3; 40, 19), or even in pause (Deut. 32, 18; Job 23, 9, 11; 
Lam. 3, 50) as a purely rhythmical shortening in consequence of the 
close connection of the tone. Moreover, since the Jussive form in 
numerous cases does nt differ from that of the Imperfect (§ 48, 4), it is 
very doubtful which of the two the writer had in mind. This is true also 
of the cases where a Subj. is expressed by one or another form (cf. on 
this point § 107, 34, 4). 
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§ 110. 
THE IMPERATIVE. 


1. The Imperative,’ according to § 46, limited to the 2d 
pers. sing. and pl. and to positive commands, etc., stands 
alone or is coordinated (1 K. 18, 44; Isa. 56, 1; 65, 18) with 


other Imperatives: 


a) to express strict gommands, e. g. Gen. 12, 1 get thee out 
of thy country; but (like the Jussive) used also of 
mere exhortations (Hos. 10, 12) and entreaties (2 K. 5, 
22; Isa. 5, 3; for the addition of §) vid. Rem.). Fur- 
thermore it is used in the sense of an ironical (and often 
threatening) demand, 1 K. 2, 22 ask for him the kingdom - 
also ; 22,15; Judg. 10, 14; Isa. 47, 12 (with 3); Jer. 7, 
21; Ezek. 20, 39; Amos 4, 4; Job 38, 3 sq.; 40, 10 sq.; 

- Lam. 4, 21. It is concessive in Nah. 8, 15 mayest thou 
also be so numerous, etc., as well as in the cases men- 

_ tioned under 2, a, as Isa. 8, 9 sq.; 29, 9. 

6) to express a permission, e. g. 2 Sam. 18, 23 after a dis- 

| suasion, run! Isa. 21, 12; 45, 11. 

e) to express positive assurances (analogous to our thou shalt 
have it)? or promises; e. g. Isa. 65, 19 but be ye glad and 
rejoice (i. e. you will have constant cause for joy); 87, 30. 
So also in commands whose fulfillment does not lie in the 
power of the one addressed, as Isa. 54, 14 be far from 
fear (as if: thou needst no longer fear); Gen. 1, 28 et al. 
(other instances are 1 K. 22,12; 2 K. 5, 13, vid. 2 a), 
most clearly with the Imperative of Niphal with passive 
sense; e. g. Gen. 42, 16 ORT CHS) ye, however, must re- 
main captives ; Deut. 82, 50; Isa. 49, 9 (45, 22, vid. 2 a). 


1 For the close relationship of the Imperative with the Jussive (both in 
form and meaning), cf. § 46 and 48, 5 
* Analogies to such assertions in form of an Imperative are found in the 


threats of the Latin comic puets, as vapula Ter. Phormio V. 6, 10; vapulure te 
jubeo Plant. Curc. VI. 4, 12. 
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Rem. 1. As to the Jussive, so to the Imperative the particle ®) age/ 
(§ 105) is frequently added, partly to soften a command or put an en-/ 
treaty more courteously (vid. No. 1), Gen. 23, 13; 24, 2; partly to 
strengthen an abusive and threatening (Num. 16, 26 ; 20, 10) or a scornful 
(Isa. 47, 12) demand. 


2. The Imperative after 15, the particle of wish Gen. 23, 1 (also 
at the end of vs.5 and 14 read 95 for {4 and join it to the following 
Imperative) is really a case of anacoluthon ; here in place of the usual Im- 
perfect after 35, the more forcible Imperative is used. 


2. The Imperative logically dependent on a foregoing 
Imperative, Jussive (or Cohortative) or question, expresses a 
positive assurance or promise that an action or state will 
occur as the certain consequence of a preceding action. 
Hence we find : 


a) the Imperative dependent (with Waw copulative) on an- 
other Imperative. The former regularly contains a con- 
dition, the latter the result of the fulfillment of the 

-condition. -The Jmperative is here used because this re- 
sult also is actually wished or desired by the speaker 
(cf. divide et impera), e. g. Gen. 42, 18 YO) WY MNT thie 
do and live, 1. e. so shall ye live; 1 K. 22, 12; 2 K. 5, 
13; Isa. 36, 16; 45, 22 Qywrn); Jer. 6, 16; Amos 5, 
46; Ps. 37, 27; Prov. 3, 3 sq. ; 4,4; 7,2; 18, 20 K¢th.; 
Jer. 25,5; Job 22, 21 has N3 joined to the first Impera- 
tive. Elsewhere the first Dnperative contains a scornful 
concession, the second an irrevocable threat, e. g. Isa. 8, 
9 IMA) Cywy wi rage ye peoples (evermore), ye shall be 
dismayed ; cf. v. 95; 29, 9. 

Rem. 1. If the threat or promise dependent on an Imperative is to 


be expressed in the 3d pers., the Jussive is of course used in place of 
the 2d pers. Imperative; Isa. 8, 10; 55, 2. 


2. In Prov. 20, 13 the second Imperative (of promise) is added 
without a connective. Other cases of two such unconnected Imper- 
atives occur where the second would naturally be subordinate to the 
first; e. g. Deut. 2, 24 7 Onn (where W7 is at the same time object of 
71), begin, take possession (but cf. Judg. 19, 6 aed N17 Oxin be content and 
tarry all night, for such a codrdination vid. § 119, 2, a) But Im- 
peratives like 7}? (39), 03) (333)), directly before a second Imperative 
should usually have only the force of an interjection (come on! up /). 
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6) the Imperative dependent (with Waw Copulative) on a 
Jussive (Cohortative) or an interrogative clause, ex- 
presses likewise a certain result, not seldom an intended 
result, indeed a purpose ; cf. Gen. 20, 7 may he pray for 
thee mam then shalt thou live, cf. 2 kK. 5,10; Job 11, 6; 
Ps. 128, 5 may Jehovah bless thee ... 80 that thou shalt see, 
etc.; Ruth 1,9; 4,11; after a Cohortative Gen. 12, 2; 
45,18; Ex. 3, 10 (xyin) that thou mayest bring out); 
1 Sam. 12,17; 1 K. 1,12; after an interrogative clause 
2 Sam. 21, 3 wherewith shall I atone 1393) that ye may 
bless, ete. 

Rem. In Judg. 4, 20 (12¥, according to Kimchi, Infinitive, in which 
case it should be read the Infinitive absolute ‘V3}’) and Mic. 1, 18 the 2d 
sing. masc. is used in addressing a female; in Isa. 32, 11 the 2d pl. masc. 
Strangely enough, in the latter case, four Imperatives 2d sing. masc. 
lengthened by -— follow; these can be explained only as very sudden 
commands in immediate connection with an Imperative (2d sing. masc.), 
hence take no notice of the gender or number of persons addressed. In 
Nah. 3, 15 this change of the masc. and the fem. serves to indicate a 
totality (of the people of all classes). Cf. moreover § 145 for other in- 


stances of the supplanting of the feminine form by the corresponding 
masculine. 


§ 111. 
THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 


1. The Imperfect with Waw consecutive (§ 49, 1, 2) is 
used to express actions, states or occurrences considered as the 
temporal or the logical consequence of immediately! preced- 
ing actions, ete. The Imperfect consec. is thus employed 
usually as an historical tense, corresponding to the Greek 
Aorist or the Latin Perfect historicum. Most commonly a 
narrative begins with a Perfect, and then continues in the 
Imperfect with Waw consecutive (cf. on this change of tense 
§ 49, 1 and especially $112, 1); e. g. Gen. 8, 1 the serpent was 


1 For an apparent exception (Imperfect consec. at the beginning of whole 
books) vid. § 49, 1, Note 2. 
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(7) more subtile....and he said (798) unto the woman ; 
4,1; 6, 9 sq.; 10, 9 sq.; 15, 19; 11, 12 sq., 27 sq.; 14, 5 sq.; 
15, 1 sq.; 16, 1 sq.; 21,1 sq.; 24, 1 sq.: 25, 19 sq.; 36, 2 
sq., 37, 2. 


Rem. 1. To this category belong in part the numerous Imperfects 
consec. in specifications of all kinds of time, so far as they include in 
sense a Perfect (sc. 111 it happened)' Isa. 6, 1 in the year that king Uzziah 
died I saw (1188), ete.; Gen. 22, 4; 27, 54; 1 Sam. 4, 20; Hos. 11, 1. 
These examples, bowie may at times be due to the Suppression of a 
loosely connected ‘*1"! (vid. No. 2, Rem. 1). 


2. The continuation of a narrative in the Jmperfect consec. can 
be carried on to any number of the Jatter (forty-nine in Gen. 1). As 
soon, however, as the connecting Wuw is separated from its Imperfect 
through some insertion, the Perfect is necessarily used in its stead; e. g. 
Gen. 1, 5 and God called (R21) the light day, and the darkness he called 
night (RIP JN); v. 10; 2, 20; 11, 3, ete. 


3. The use of two coordinate Imperfects consec. is very fre- 
quent, the first being in sense (as an equivalent of a temporal clause) 
subordinate to the second; e. g. Gen. 28, 8 sq. 32°)... RV when 
Esau saw that....then he went, etc.; often also YDW) etc., Gen. 37, 21 
etal. But a second /mperfect consec. is seldom used in an explicative 
sense; e. g. Ex. 2, 10 (VORA) while she said); cf. 1 Sam. 7, 12. For 
other examples of the Imperfect consec. which represent apparently an 
advance in the narrative, but are in reality only synchronous with, or 
explicative of, preceding events, vid. Gen. 2, 25 ("11") they were, but Josh. 
4,9; 1 K. 8, 8 they are there) ; 36, 14 bm, 32 (793%). 

4. The Imperfect consec, is sometimes so loosely connected with 
an immediately preceding Perfect, that it really forms an antithesis 


to it; e. g. Gen. 32, 31 (and yet my life is preserved) ; 2 Sam. 3, 8 (and yet , 


denouncest thou); Job 10, 8; similarly when dependent on nominal 
clauses, Prov. 30, 25 sq. 


2. The introduction of a complete narrative or of a new 
section of one by means of the Lmperfect consec. establishes 
a connection, however loose, with an earlier event. In such 
a case we find~a most frequent use of WW (xui éyérero) and 
tt happened, upon which there follows either an Dnperfect 
consec. (Gen. 4, 3, 8; 8, 6; 11, 2 etc.), or Waw with (and 
separated from) the Perfect (Gen. 7, 10; 22, 11; 27, 30), or 





2 Cf. Isa. 45, 4 where the Imperfect consec. stands in connection with an 
abrupt causal clause, and Job 36, 7 in connection with an abrupt local clause. 


<. 
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the Perfect without Waw (Gen. 14, 1 sq.; 40, 1; 2 K. 8, 21) 
or a nominal clause introduced by Waw, Gen. 41, 1. 


Rem. 1. The loose connection with 7) is of direct importance 
when the narrative, or a section of it, begins at some specified time. 
Besides the above-mentioned examples (e. g. Gen. 22, 1 and it came to 
pass after these things that God tempted, etc.), cf. the similar cases Gen. 
19, 34; 21, 22; 1 Sam. 11, 11; Ruth 1,1. Elsewhere time is indicated 
by 2 or 3 with an Infinitive (Gen. 12, 14; 19, 17, 29; 39, 13, 15, 18 sq. ; 
Judg. 16, 25), or by an independent sentence with the Perfect (= Plu- 
perfect, cf. § 106, 1, c), e. g. Gen. 24, 15; 27, 30, or by a temporal clause 
introduced by *) as (Gen. 26, 8; 27,1; Judg. 16, 16), WRI when (Gen. 
12, 11; 20, 13), 18D since (Gen. 39, 5), or finally by a nominal clause 
(cf. § 116), e. g. 2 K. 13, 21 WR 0°13) Di "s1") and it came to pass as 
they were burying a man that.. ; Gen. 42, 35; 2 K. 2, 11 (the apodosis 
always introduced by 11311). In 2 Sam. 13, 30; 2 K. 19, 37 (= Isa. 37, 
38); 1 Sam. 10, 11; 11,11; 2 Sam. 2, 23 ra is followed by an in- 
dependent noun (equivalent of a complete clause) and the Zmperfect con- 
secutive. 


2. The cases where the Imperfect consec. even without a fore- 
going ‘71) introduces the apodosis either of (a) whole sentences, or (b) 
equivalents of such, especially in the form of absolute substantives, are 
closely related to the cases mentioned in Rem. 1, cf. for (a) 1 Sam. 15, 
23 because thou hast rejected the word of the Jehovah, ON" he hath also 
rejected thee (cf. Num. 14, 16, Isa. 48, 4, where the causal clause appears 
as an Infinitive with a preposition); Ex. 9, 21; for (6) Gen. 22, 24 
war D and (as to) his concubine, TOR she bare, etc.; Ex. 38, 24; Num. 
14, 36 sq.; 1 Sam. 14, 19; 17, 24; 2 Sam. 4, 10; 19, 41 Keth.; 21, 16; 1K. 
9, 20 sq.; 12, 17 ; 2 K. 25, 92 ; Jer. 6, 19; 28, 8. 33,24; 44, 25.1 In 1 K. 
15, 13; 2 K. 16, 14 the premised noun is considered as the object of the 
following Imperfect consec., and hence is introduced by ~Fi&. 


3. In the cases referred to in 1 and 2, the Imperfect 
consec. is primarily and expressly used to indicate a chain of 
; chronological actions or events; elsewhere it is used to indi- 
cate such actions, etc., as express a logical sequence or a ne- 


cessary result of preceding events. Hence we find the Imper 
feet consecutive: 





=m 


1 Cf. Moabite Stone, line 5: (Omri), the king of Israel, who oppressed \3y*\ 
Moab, etc. — The real Jmperfect consec., Gen. 80, 27) (in former editions ex- 
plained as the equivalent of an object c!ause) is more probably due to a pregnant 
contraction of the discourse: J have observed and arrived at this conclusion: Je- 
hovah blessed me, ete. 
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> in a final summing up of an account; e. g. Gen. 2, 1; 
23, 20 ‘5 wa cp) and the field .... was made sure unto 
Abraham, ete. ; 1 Sam. 17, 50; 81, 6. 


6) to express a logical or a natural consequence of what 
immediately precedes; e. g. Job 2, 8 and still he holdeth 
fast his inteyrity “UTYOM) so that thou movedst me 
against him (as is now the case) to destroy him without 
cause ; Ps. 65, 9 (so that they are afraid...); similarly 
even of a conditionally expressed result, Jer. 20, 17 80 
that ‘M) might have become .... Perhaps here belongs 
(if the text is correct) Jer. 38, 9 no so that he dies 
(must die). 

Rem. Such consecutive clauses are oftener found after questions ; 
e. g. Isa. 51, 12 who art thou (i.e. art thou so insignificant) “NVI that 
thou shouldest be afraid? Ps. 144, 3 (cf. Ps. 8, 5, where °5 that is found 
in a similar context with the Imperfect) ; Gen. 12, 19 (THN) ; BL, 26, 27 
(TNowE that I might have sent thee away); Job 11, 3 ayom that thou 
mightest mock). 


4. As to the relation of time we may remark that : 


a) the Imperfect consec. may, like the simple Imperfect, 
represent the various shades of mode and tense that ac- 
cording to § 109 may be regarded as uncompleted actions. ¥ 


6) the closer specification of the time to which an Imper- 
fect consec. belongs, is invariably to be determined from 
the nature of the foregoing tense (or its equivalent), to 
which it stands in more or less close relation as its tem- 
poral or logical sequence. 


I{ence the Imperfect consec. is used: 


1) to indicate past (or repeated past) actions, events or 
states when connected with such tenses or tense equivalents 
as refer to an actual past. 


Cf. in 1 and 2 the examples given of the Imperfect consec. as tempus 
historicum. The Imperfect consec. is occasionally used in continuaticn 
of a Perfect praeteritum in a secondary clause; e. g. Gen. 27,1; Num.11, 
20; Deut. 4, 37; 1 Sun. 8 8; 1K. 2,5; 11, 33; 18, 13, etc. In Isa. 49, 
7 y~nan continues the Preterite, which naturally appears in JIN1 WR, 
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In Job 31, 26, 34, the Imperfect consec. is connected with a past Im- 
perfect in a conditional clause. Dependent upon a Perfect in the sense 
of the Pluperfect (§ 106, 1c), occurs the Imperfect consec. in Gen. 26, 18; 
28, 6 sq.; 31, 19, 34 (Rachel had taken DDWM and put them); Num. 14, 
36; 1 Sam. 28,3; 2 Sam. 2, 23; Isa. 39, 1. Here belong, finally, the 
cases where according to § 114, 3, Rem. 1 and § 116, 5, Rem. 7 a past 
Infinitive or participial construction is continued by the Imperfect 
consec. 
2) to indicate present actions, etc., in connection with 
such tenses or tense equivalents as represent actions or states 


4 present or as extending (still in force) into the present: 


«) in connection with the present Perfects described in §106, 
2, a; e. g. Ps. 16, 9 therefore my heart is glad (my) 
and my soul rejoiceth (539); Isa. 3,16 (parallel with a 
pure Imperfect); cf. Ps. 28,10 aw*) (lit. he sits down and 
occupies the throne) 41, 18. 


£) in connection with such Perfects as describe positive ex- 
periences (vid. § 106, 2, ¢); e. g. Job 14, 2 He cometh 
(Xs?) forth like a flower, and is cut down (591); he 
ee (M12) also as a shadow Noy Nd) and continueth 
; 20,15; 24, 2,11; Isa. 40, 24; Prov. 11, 2. 


7) in connection with Imperfects which, according to one of 
the two methods of § 107, 2 are used in a present sense 3 
e.g. Job 14,10 but man dieth (M0°) and wasteth away 
(wiry), ete.; 4, 5; 6, 21; Isa. 2, 9; 44, 12 sq.; 57, 
27 5 Hos. 8, 13; Hab. 1, 9 sq.; Ps. 8, 5 (Unto Jehovah I 
cry ....and he hears me, possibly also Unto Jehovah I 
ie a he heard me, cf. 55, 18); 90,3; Job 6, 15; 7, 
18; 12, 25; 34, 24; 37, 8 (parallel with a pure Imper- 
fect); 39, 15; as apodosis to a conditional clause Ps. 59, 
16; also after interrogative Imperfects, 1 Sam. 2, 29; 
Ps. 42, 6 Cam) for which see v. 12 and 48, 5 -9AN Ap? 
why art thou cast down ?). 
3) in dependence upon Participles representing events o 
present or being repeated; e. g. 1 Sam. 2,6; 2 Sam. 19, 
2 behold, the king weepeth (A323) and mourneth (baxm) ) 
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for Absalom; Amos 5, 8; 9, 5 sq.; Nah. 1, 4; Ps. 34, 
8; Prov. 20, 26; Job 12, 22 sq. (but cf. Job 12, 
mIDN? NP who calleth upon God my.) and he answereth 
him). 

2) in dependence upon other equivalents of the present, as 
Isa. 61,12; Ps. 144, 3 cv. 3, 6, Rem.); Job 10, 22; thus 
especially as a continuation of an Infinitive governed by a 
preposition (cf. § 114, 3) Isa. 30, 12; Jer. 10, 13; Ps. 
92, 8, etc. 


3) To indicate future actions, etc., dependent 

«) upon an Imperfect referring to the future, Ps. 49, 15; 94, 
22 sq. 

B) upon a Perfect consec. or on such Perfects as according 
to § 106, 3 represent the coming events as certain, hence 
as already completed (Perfect propheticum); cf. Isa. 5, 
15 (parallel with a pure Imperfect); 5, 16 (cf. 2, 11, 17 
where the same threat is expressed by the Perfect consec.), 
25; 9, 5, 10 sq., 18, 15, 17 sq.; 22, 7 sq.; Joel 2, 23; Mic. 
2,18; Ezek. 38, 4,6; Ps. 7,13; 22, 80; 64, 8 sq. 

y) upon a Participle futuri, Jer. 4,16. —- 


Rem. An Imperfect consec. dependent on a Perfect or an Imperfect 
ee an event as conditionally occurring, is used in a hypothetic 
sieved me, et. }Ps. 139, 11 TDR if I should say (preceding hypothetic 
Imperfects, v. 8 gin Isa. 48, 18 sq. the Imperfect consec. depends 
upon an optative sentence introduced by x19 utinum (iM) and it or 8a 
that it were = 80 that it would be); cf. herewith the examples of 3, b (Jer. 
20, 17), Rem. (Gen. 31, 27) where Imperfects consecutive are used to 
express eventual occurrences. 





1 In Jer. 51, 29 the Imperfects consec. stand in connection with the virtual 
threat contained in the preceding Imperatives. blab) Hos. 8, 10 would indeed 
be a strange expression for the future. The text is most cert ainly corrupt, since 
Cod. Baby]. and Erfurt. 3 try to correct it with ‘TM, Ewald with On. In Ezek. 
28, 16 (cf. Jer. 15, 6 sq.) Pons seems to express an event irrev ocably decided 
{hence stated as already completed); cf. the Perfect propheticum v. 17 sq. 
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§ 112. 
THE PERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 


1. As the Imperfect (§ 111), so the Perfect with Waw 
consec. (cf. § 49, 1)' is used to describe actions, events or 
states that are represented as standing in a more or less close 
connection with preceding events as their logical or chrono- 
logical sequence. As, according to § 111, 1, a discourse be- 
gun with a Perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the 
Imperfect consec., so, on the other hand, when begun with an 
Imperfect, or its equivalent, it is regularly continued by the 
Perfect consec. (vid. examples). 


Rem. 1. This exchange of the Perfect with the Imperfect or its 
equivalents, and vice versa, the Imperfect with the Perfect, is a prominent 
peculiarity of the Hebrew consecutio temporum. It not only offers a 
certain compensation for the lack of tenses and moods, but it also yields 
to the Hebrew style the charm of an important articulation, the action 
which is going on (Imperfect) soon coming to a quiet stop in the Perfect, 
and, later, continuing anew and vice versa. The strict regularity of this 
change, it is true, belongs rather to the higher style, and even there it 
depends more upon the view of the speaker whether he considers an 
action as the logical sequence of the preceding one, or simply as co- 
ordinate (and used in the same tense). 


2. <Any number of Perfects consec. can be codrdinated with 
another Perfect consec. (cf. e. g. Ezek. 14, 13; Amos 5, 19; Ruth 3, 3 
each has four, Isa. 8,7 has five; Ex. 6, 6 sq. has eight). It is to be 
noticed here (exactly the opposite is true in the Imperfect according to 


1 On the formal difference of the Perfect consec. through variable empha- 
gis, vid. § 49, 3. 

2 It is difficult to give a precise explanation of this peculiarity (according to 
§ 49, 1, note, found elsewhere only on the Moabite Stone), as soon as one disre- 
gards a particular Waw conversivum, — used in the peculiar sense mentioned in 
§ 49, 1 Note 2, at the end, — and maintains rather that the Perfect and Imperfect 
consec. according to the main principles of both tenses laid down in $$ 106 and 
107 could not stand in opposition. In other words, one maintains that the Per- 
fect consec. originally represented a completed action, etc., as the Imperfect 
represented only a beginning, a becoming, a still continuing, i.e. incomplete 
action, cic. This may most clearly be explained by the fact that the use of the 
Perfect consec. grew out of cases where it was the end (final result) of an action 
continuing or repeated in the past (rid. exainples above). It then came to be 
used in cases where the temporal or logical sequence of an action, still in force, 
was indicated, until finally a regular interchange of the two tenses was brought 
about. 
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§111, 1, Remark 2) that whenever Waw would be separated from its verb 

by some word, the Imperfect necessarily takes the place of the Perfect, 

e. g. Gen. 12, 12 when the Egyptians see thee, they will say (1V'D8)) she is 

his wife, and they will kill me, "NW 3119) but thee will they save alive 

(EY 3K). 

2. As the Imperfect consec., so the Perfect consec., belongs 
within the temporal sphere of the preceding tense or tense- 
equivalent, in connection with which it stands as its temporal 
or logical consequent. More carefully we must distinguish 
between the Perfects consec., a) in immediate dependence on 
the preceding (vid. No. 8); 6) in loose connection (vid. 
No. 4), with the preceding; and c) the Perfect consec. at the 
head of the consequents of other sentences or their equi- 
valents (vid. No. 5). 


3. In immediate dependence on the foregoing tense or 
tense-equivalent, the Perfect consec. serves: 


a) as tempus frequentativum to describe past or completed 
recurring actions, etc., after tenses, or their equivalents, 
which represent actions continued or repeated in the 
past : ¢ 

a) after a pure Imperfect, e. g. Gen. 2, 6 moys as a mist used 
to go up from the earth (Apwm) and watered (i. e. was accus- 
tomed to water), etc. This frequentative use of the Per- 
fect consec. is just as lucid after frequentative Imperfects ; 
Gen. 2, 10 (7) and became ever anew; 7) would 
mean: and became so, once for all); 29, 2 sq. (four 
Perfects consec. of actions daily repeated); Ex. 88, 7-11 
(mp? he took at every new station the tabernacle, 03) 
and pitched it on each occasion afar off; among the 
numerous frequentative Perfects, notice the Imperfects 
v. 7, 8, 9,11, always in a frequentative sense); 34, 34 
sq.; Judg. 2,19; 1 Sam. 2, 19 (AyM she made him hab- 
itually .... mndyny and brought yearly); 27, 9 Cmpds); 
1K. 14, 28; 2K.3, 25; 12,15 (v. 16 sq., again Imperfect). 
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B) 


7) 


8) 


e) 


0) 
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So also in dependent clauses, Gen. 6, 4 any as a 
continuation of \Na»); Job 81, 29.! 


after an Imperfect consec.; e. g. Ex. 39, 3; 1 Sam. 5, 7; 
7,15; 2 Sam. 16, 13 and threw stones “Dy and cast 
dust (at David) continually ; 12, 16, 31; 2 K. 6, 10; 18, 
11 sq., 15; Jer. 37, 15. 


Rem. Sometimes a frequentative Perfect consec. is connected with 
even such Imperfects consec. as express merely a single deed or event in 
the past; Ex. 18, 26; 40, 31 sq.;1 Sam. 1, 4 (where the text is clearly 
corrupt); 2 Sam. 15, 1 8q.; 1 K. 14, 27 (cf. v. 28); 18, 4; 2 K. 12, 10. 
For other examples of a loose connection of a frequentative Perfect consec. 
vid. No. 4 below. 


after a Perfect; e. g. Gen. 87, 3 ( MWY) ac. whenever 
he needed a new coat)?; Num. 11, 8; 1 Sam. 16,14; 2 
K. 3, 42; in questions 1 Sam. 26, 9 (who has ever, etc.); 
Ps. 80,13; Job 1,1; Gen. 26, 10 to express that which 
could more possibly have occurred (as one might easily 
.and thou wouldest then have brought guiltiness upon 
us). 
after an Infinitive; e. g. Amos 1, 11, ipryby because he 
did pursue his brother Mnw\ and (at every opportunity) 
did cast off all pity (then Imperfect consec.); after an 
Infinitive absol., Josh. 6, 13 ; 2 Sam. 18, 19; Jer. 28, 14. 
after a Participle ; e. g. Isa. 6,3 (NT) etc., frequentative, 
as continuation of Oy v. 2); 1 Sam. 2, 22; 2 Sam. 17, 
17. 
after other tense equivalents; e. g. Gen. 47, 22 for the 





1 Also in Ezek. 44, 12 (where Stade Zeitschr. Bd.V. p. 293 requires 10° and 


4°79°1) the prominent tenses may have been designedly chosen: because they minis- 
tered unto them repeatedly and so always became new. 


3 Driver rightly refers at this point to 1 Sam. 8, 19. 
2 Amos 4, 7 could also be inserted here in case ‘JOM is really meant, 


and the conclusion be past; but *AYNID could also be Perfect of confident affirm- 
ation (§ 106, 3, a), in which case it would belong under c. 


etc.) 


* That n29m etc. are frequentative (a wench went repeatedly and told them, 
is shown. from 195" (necessarily Imperfect being separated from | oy di) 


and 9% ; but v. 18 Pahl and 99") in single actions. 
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priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, ODN) and 
so they ate (from year to year), etc., 1 K. 4, T. 

6) to describe present actions, etc., as the temporal or the 

logical sequence of actions or events that extend to, or 

ee are repeated in, the present, especially such as in experi- 
ence have always been frequently recurring, and may 
recur at any time: 

a) after a pure Imperfect, e. g. Gen. 2, 24 therefore a man / 
shall leave (ty. is wont to leave) ... and pan} cleave, etc. 
(here, as elsewhere, with a distinct final accessory sense 
= in order to cleave); Ex. 33, 20; Isa. 5, 11 Gif mm 
be understood as continuation of cpa); 28, 28; Jer. 
12,3; Hos. 4,3; 7, 7; Mic. 2, 2; Ps. 90, 6; Job 14, 9; 
likewise in dependent clauses Lev. 20,18; Isa. 29, 8, 11 
sq.; Amos. 5, 19. 

B) after a Participle used as the equivalent of a sentence 
representing an action, etc., as possible; e.g. Ex. 21, 12 
Mp) wy MDO (for Ady v. 20 al. wy D231) if one smiteth a 
man, 80 that he die, etc.; 21, 16; Isa. 28, 15; Amos 6, 
1; Hab. 2, 12. 

y) after an Infinitive absolute Jer. 7, 9 sq., what! steal, 
murder, etc. (emphatic Infinitives abs.; cf. § 113, 4, 8. 

§) CON3 and then come and stand before me ... and say, 
etc., cf. below e, e. 

c) to express future actions, etc., as the temporal or logical 
sequence of tenses or their equivalents that indicate or 
require future actions or events; hence it is used: 

«) after Imperfects in a purely future sense; e. g. Amos 9, 
8 sq. Comm) WOON Cen I will search and take them out 
thence, etc.; Gen. 4,14; 40,13; 1 Sam. 17, 32; 2 K. 5, 
11; Job 8, 6 sq. (also with variable subject, Gen. 27, 12; 
Judg. 6, 16 et al.); also in questions (Gen. 39, 9; Ex. 
2,7; 2 K. 14, 10; Amos 8, 8; Ps. 41,6; cf. also Ruth 
1, 11); in optatives (2 Sam. 15, 4) as well as in almost 
all dependent clauses. Moreover, it is used in conditional 
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clauses after “Cx (Gen. $2, 9), 9) (Gen. 87, 26) or jn 
(Jer. 8, 1); in final clauses after Wey) (Gen. 12, 13; 
Num. 15, 40; Isa. 28, 13); rw (Deut. 2, 25) or “ 
(Gen. 3, 22; 18,19; 32, 12; Isa. 6, 10; Amos 5, 6); in 
temporal ee (Isa. 32, 15; Jer. 18, 16); and in rela- 
tive clauses (Cen. 24, 14; Judg. 1,12; 1 Sam. 17, 26). 

B) after a Jussive (or Imperfect in Jussive or optative sense) 
or a Cohortative with the sume or a different subject, e. 
g. Gen. 1, 14 sq. Yo) +++ Faw WM Let there be luminaries 
and let them be for, ete.; ; ‘12 3: 24, 4; 28, 3; 31, 44,1 K. 1, 
2; 22,13; Ruth 2, 7; 1 Chr. 22,11; after a Jussive in 
an imprecatory sense Ps. 108, 10. 

y) after an Imperative with the same or a different subject ; 
e.g. 2 Sam. 7,5 ANON 30 yo and tell (that thou mayest 
tell), etc.; Gen. 6, 14; 8, 17; 27, 43 sq.; 1 Sam. 15, 3, 
18; 1 K. 2, 36; Jer. 48, 26. 

8) after Perfects that express a definite expectation or assur- 
ance (cf. § 106, 3, a, 6); e. g. Gen. 17, 20 ins ADD ran 
ins TIEN Behold I will bless him, and will make him 
fruitful, ete.; Isa. 2,11; 5,14; on Amos 4, 7, vid. Note 
to 3, a, y; in a question, Judg. 8, 9; 11, 13. 

é) after a Participle, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 in seven days 00 FIN 
Twill cause it to rain.... MTD and Iwill destroy, etc.; 
likewise with different subjects, Gen. 24, 48 sq., the vir- 
gin who cometh forth (Axx) mon 2 +s WAIDN) and to 
whom I shall say ++ + 78} and who then shall say, 
etc. Especially frequent is the Pe _ ct consec. after 

_( @ Participle introduced by 73m, e. g. Gen. 6, 17 8sq.; 

"with changeable subject 1 K. 20, AG: Amos 6, 14; 

after a complete nominal clause introduced by 732m 
(cf. § 140) Ex. 3, 13 behold, L coming = when I come 

ond ID) and shall say to them . - 798) and they 
shall then say, etc.; 1 Sam. 14, 8 sq.; Tea: 7, 14; 8, 7 sq. 

t) after an Infinitive absolute even when used to make 
emphatic a finite verb, (v. § 118, 3, b. Rem. 1), e. g. Isa 
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31, 5; after an Infinitive absulute an emphatic substitute 
for a Cohortative or Imperfect (§ 118, 4, 3, 7, and 8), e 
g. Lev. 2, 6; Deut. 1,16; Isa. 5,5; Ezek. 28, 46 sq. 

n) after an Infinitive constr. governed by a preposition (for 
this transition of the Infinitive construction into a finite 
verb, cf. § 114, 8, Rem. 1), e. g. 1 Sam. 10, 8 spon iD" 
7? Wy) tell L come to thee iit. till my coming) and shew 
thee, etc., Gen. 18, 25; 27, 45; Ezek. 89, 27; cf. 1 K. 2, 
37, 42. 


Rem. To the same category belong 1 Sam. 14, 24, where a temporal 
limit is indicated (until evening and until I be avenged, etc.), and Isa. 5, 
8 where a local limit is indicated, governed by ~ J’. 


4. The very frequent use of a Perfect consec. in direct 
dependence on other tenses (vid. Nos. 2 and 3) explains the 
fact that it has acquired a kind of individual force — for 
instance, to make known future events — and could, moreover, 
be loosely connected in clauses in which in a broad sense it 
stood as the temporal or the logical sequence. Hence it is 
used : 

a) to announce future events, etc., in loose connection with 
another announcement, e. g. Gen. 41, 30 Ap) and two 
coordinated Perfects consec. = then shall arise, etc.; often 
thus after 734% with a following substantive (1 Sam. 9, 
8) ora cla aa clause (cf. the analogous examples 
above under 38, ¢, 2); e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 31 behold, the 
days come, ‘HY i3) that I will cut off, etc.; Isa. 39,6; 
Amos 4, 2; 8, 11; 9, 13, and often in Jeremiah. Fur- 
thermore, it is used in connection with a narrative of 
present or past events, especially when they contain the 
cause, or reason, of the action represented by the Perfect 
consec. ; cf. Isa. 6, T this hath touched ea) lips, 1D) and ts 
taken away, etc.; Gen. 20,11; 26, 22; Judg. 18, 3 (here 
in an adversative sense); Hos. 8,14. In Ex. 6, 6 8q., sev- 
eral Perfects are found in loose connection with a nominal 
clause. In Amos 5, 26 ENN may be an announcement 
(80 shall ye then bear); but cf. No. 6, 5, «. 





————ee 
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Rem. 1. The announcement of a future action is very frequently 
made by ‘1! and it shall come to pass (cf. the analogous chain of past 
events indicated by ‘17°), § 111, 2), upon which the announced event 
(sometimes after an insertion) follows in one or more (coordinated) Per- 
fects consec. (Gen. 9, 14; 12, 12; Ex. 1,10; 1 K. 18, 11; Isa. 14, 3 sq.; 
Amos 8, 9) or in Imperfect (Gen. 4, 14; Isa. 2,2; 3, 24; 4,3; 7,18, 21 
sq.; cf. 29, 8). Such a loose connection very seldom agrees with its fol- 
lowing subject In gender and number; Num. 5, 27; Jer. 42, 16 NNN 
(incorrectly written for 7°11); in Jer. 42, 17 strangely enough we find 
mv for mv. 


2. In 1 Sam. 10, 5; 2 Sam. 8, 24 (1 Chr. 14, 15); 1K.14, 5; 
Ruth 3, 4, in place of 11) (as explained in Rem. 1) the Jussive form ‘11! 
is used, although in the first three instances a Jussive is in a sense im- 
possible; in Ruth 3 (followed by a reminder) 7) would be expected 
(vid. b, Rem.). A textual error occurs in 1 K. 14, 5, where we should 
read merely “11. In the other places ‘71 is found at the beginning of the 
sentence (indeed everywhere before an Infinitive with a preposition) 
unusually far from the principal tone; hence according to § 109, 2, b, 
Rem., it is evident that in 1 Sam. 10, 6, etc., the purely rhythmical 
Jussive form does not take the place of the full form of the Imperfect, 
but by exception supplants also the Perfect consecutive. 


to express a command or an entreaty; e. g. Deut. 10, 19 
love ye the stranger! 1 Sam. 6,5; 1 K. 2, 6 (in Gen. 
40, 14 the precative Perfect consec., as elsewhere the 
Cohortative, Jussive, and Imperative, is strengthened by 
Ss). Furthermore, it is used in loose connection with 
Participial and other nominal clauses (vid. a) Gen. 45, 12 
sq.; 1 K. 2, 2sq.; Ruth. 2, 3 sq.; 3,9. In Gen. 17, 10 
the Perfect consec. (emda and ye shall be circumcised, 
etc.) is used as explicative of a preceding command. 

Rem. Here also, as in the cases mentioned under a, Rem., a con- 
nection can be made by means of ‘1N); likewise with a following Per- 
fect consec. e. g. Gen. 46, 33; 47, 24; Judg. 4, 20; cf. also Gen. 24, 


14, where the actual wish is contained, in sense at least, in the added 
clause. ; 


to express a question when loosely connected with an- 
other question (v. 2, ¢, a), e. g. Gen. 28,15 art thou my 
relative (= because thou art my relative) 3ATBy 
shouldest thou therefore serve me for nought? or with a 
positive assertion, e. g. Ex. 5,5; (Gmawm ye wish them 
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to rest from their labors?); 1 Sam. 25, 11, perhaps also 

Ps. 50, 21 CAw nn). 

d) to express an oft-repeated action (analogous to the 
numerous examples of a frequentative Perfect consec. 
(No. 8, a), e.g. 1 Sam. 1, 8 cmby) from year to year); 
18, 21 (but the text here seems to be very corrupt); 27,9 
GDA) ac. each time, continued with 7m x51); 1 K. 5, 
T (b2b2) parallel with a pure Imperfect); 9, 25; Jer. 25, 4; 
Dan. 8, 4. — In Job 1, 4 sq.,a chain of fecieneieve Per- 
fects consec. is broken by an Imperfect consec.; a pure Im- 
perfect (as modus rei repetitae) forms the close. In Jer. 
6, 17 such a Perfect, through the accentuation of the 
ultima (§ 49, 3), is really made equivalent to the actual 
Perfect consec. 

Rem. Even here (cf. Rems. under a and b) the loose connection of 
frequentative tenses is often indicated by ‘11); also with a following 
Perfect consec., Gen. 30, 41 sq. (v. 42 a, however, where the verb is sepa- 
rated from ) by an intervening word : 0°" n> he did not usually put them 
in, § 107, 1b); 38, 4; Ex. 17, 11; 33, 7 sq. (vid. No. 3, a); Num. 21, 9; 
Judg. 6,3; 19, 30; 1 Sam. 16, 23 (followed by five Perfects consec.) ; with 
a following Imperfect (as modus rei repetitae) Judg. 2,19; 2 Sam. 14, 26; 
in Judg. 12, 5, contrary to expectation "1 is continued in the Imper- 
fect consec., in 1 Sam. 13, 22 with x5) and the Perfect (for the Im- 
perfect). 

5. The Perfect consec. is frequently used with a certain 
emphasis for the introduction of the consequent after 
clauses or their equivalents containing a condition, cause 
or time relation. Furthermore, such a consequent, as in 
the cases already mentioned, may express future events as 
well as commands or entreaties or even oft-repeated past 
events. 

a) as a consequent to a conditional clause!: 

«) after CN with the Imperfect, e. g. 2 K. 7,46 3M) spo 
if they kill us (very well), we shall but die ; the Perfeet 


consec. is here clearly very emphatic, being immediately 





2 In a number of examples belonging here the protasis is loosely con- 
nected through ‘1'71) ; they have been partly noticed in the Remarks to 4, a, 6, d. 
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before the Imperfect (71m)), Gen. 18, 26; 24, 8, 41; 
32,9; Num. 30,15; Judg. 4, 20; 1 K. 3, 14; Nah. 8, 
12; Eccl. 4, 11. 

6) after CX with the Perfect (in sense of futurum exactum), 
Num. 5, 27; 2 K. 5, 20; 7, 4 6; Isa. 4, 4 sq.; as precative 
consequent after N3-Cx with a Perfect praeteritum Gen. 
38, 10; as a Perfect consec. frequentativum to represent past 
events in the consequent of OX with the Perfect; Num. 
21,9; Judg. 6,3; of Cx with an Imperfect Gen. 81, 8. 

y) after XD (in case that) with the Imperfect, Gen. 12, 12 ; 
Ex. 18, 16; Judg. 18, 17; Isa. 58, 7; Ezek. 14, 13); 
frequentative in reference to the past after 1D with fre- 
quentative Perfect, Judg. 2, 18. 

8) after WW with the Imperf., Gen. 44,9 Mp) +++ {AN N¥DTWN 
the one with whom it shall be found, . let him die! Ex. 
21,13 (and in case a man hath not lain in wait, etc.) ; 
Judg. 1,12 with the Perfect. 

e) frequently after one (or more) Perfects consec. contain- 
ing a condition, Gen. 44, 29 CATV) - ++ AIAN? CAG "p>" 
and if ye take (or have take n) this one also . . ye shall 
bring, etc.; cf. 88,138; 42, 388; 44,4, 22; 47, 80; Num. 
30,12; Ruth 2, 9 and also Ezek. $39, 28. Moreover, 
in reference to past events, e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 34 sq. 
ONE) ++ INT ND and there came a lion (as sometimes 
happened) ... and I went, ete.; Ex. 88, 10; Num. 10, 17 
sq.; Jer. 2,9 (the Perfect conser. in the consequent re- 
gularly continued by means of Nd) with the Imperfect).? 


Rem. The Perfect consec., consequently, can be used to express the 
condition in the protasis when its use in the apodosis has been rendered 


1 In 1 Sam. 20, 24 a question (if he find his enemy .... will he let him go ?) 
seems to be expressed by means of the Perfect consec., but as Alostermann holds, 
“193 should here be read for ‘31. 

2 In all these examples (and indeed not in the frequentative Perfect 
consec. only) the original idea of the Perfect becomes especially prominent, as it 
underlies the Perfect consec. In Gen. 44, 20 (vid. above) from the point of view 
of the speaker, the sense is: if it hus come so far that you have taken him, then 
have you thereby brought me to Sheol. 
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impossible by the insertion of an emphatic word (Ezek. 14, 14 by 1139; 
33, 4 by 193). — In 1 Sam. 14, 52, contrary to expectation, we find the 
Imperfect consec. in the apodosis (whenever Saul sare any valiant man, he 
took him unto himself ; in WIDON" this one event rather than its repetition 
is thought of), and vice versa in 1 Sam. 2, 16; 17, 35 b, we find it in the 
protasis. 

¢) after all sorts of clause equivalents that contain a 
condition; also after an independent substantive or 
Participle (the so-called casus pendens) Gen. 17, 14 
DW ANID ++ - VT Say) an uncircumcised man... (if 
such be found)... shall be cut off, etc.; cf. Ex. 12, 15; 
2 Sam. 14, 10; Tea: 6, 13 and (after an Infinitive with 
a preposition) 2 Sam. 7, 14; in a broader sense also 
Ex. 4, 21; 9, 19; 12, 44; Isa. 9, 4. , 

b) Perfect consec. is used as apodosis to causal clauses (for 
example after 1D jy? with Perfect, Isa. 3, 16 sq. after 
“W® jy) with Perfect, 1 K. 20, 28; after apy with Perfect, 
Num. 14, 24) as well as after equivalents of causal claus- 
es, as in Ps. 25, 11 (or doy ee) 7) wo, Sor thy name’s 
sake, pardon, etc.); Isa. 37, 29 (after jy? with Infinitive). 

c) Perfect consec. is used as apodosis to temporal clauses 
or their equivalents; e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 15 prep: crea 
WDn WI ND ++ aAdMaTNy before they had burnt the fat, the 
priest's servant (was accustomed to) come, etc. (a frequen- 
tative Perfect consec. in reference to the past, as also in 
Ex. 1,19); after Participial clauses, e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 13 sq. 
Na)-++ Mal ost wyndp whenever any man offered sacri- 
fives, then came, ete. (also Judg. 19, 30; 2, Sam. 20, 12) 
with frequentative Perfect consec. Especially frequent 
is the use of the Perfect consec. to announce future actions, 
or events after simple statements of time of every kind; 
Gen. 8, 5; Ex. 82, 34 (after C13 with Infinitive) ; cf. also 
examples such as Num. 44, 30; Judg. 16, 2; 1 Sam. 16, 23 
(numerous frequentative Perfects consec. after Infinitive 
with preposition, as 2 Sam. 15, 5); 20,18; 2 Sam. 14, 26; 
15, 10; Isa. 18,5; also Ex. 17, 4; Isa. 10, 25; 29, 17; 87, 


a 
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26; so also after isolated single words as in Ix. 16, 6 
CAYT) ay at even, then ye shall know; cf. v. 7; 1 K. 
18, 31; Prov. 24, 37. 


6. Finally there are a number of passages which cannot 
be included under any of the preceding five heads. This 
is due partly to the influence of Aramaic idioms, partly to 
apparent corruptions in the text; in a few cases the incor- 
rectness of expression must be recognized. 


a) The book of Ecclesiastes reveals a connection with an Aramaic 
idiom, in the use of the Perfect with } as a historical tense in place of 
the Hebrew Imperfect consec. (cf. Auutzsch Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram. 
§ 71, 6). This occurs in the other latest books,' perhaps also in some 
passages of the Books of Kings whose origin from late glosses is sus- 
picious ; but in 1 K. 12, 32 (Woy); 2 K. 11,1 Keth. (ANN); 14, 14 
(np ; in the parallel passage 2 Chr. 25, 24 this word is wanting); 2 K. 
23, 4X22) etc.; v. 10 NDY) etc.; v. 12 yoOWMN etc.; v. 15 1M etc.? 

b) A corrupt text is without doubt found in Isa. 40, 6 (read in LXX 
and Vulgate V2&)); Jer. 38, 28 where the narrative breaks off in the 
middle of the sentence; 40, 3 (71) etc. is wanting in the LXX); in Judg. 
7,13 (RD 5p) is entirely superfluous; in 1 Sam. 3, 13 read with Kloster- 
mann for *N73M the 2d sing. masc.; in 1 K. 21, 12 12°87) is no doul. 
incorrectly repeated from verse 9 (where it is Imperative). 

Of the cases found elsewhere: 

a) the following may still be explained as frequentatives: Ex. 36, “9 
8q. (v. 29 parallel with pure Imperfect’ ; 36, 38; 38, 28; 29, 3; 1 Sam. 5, 
7; 17, 20; 24, 11 (738) at least is then expected); 2 Sam. 19, 18 sq. (the 
ferry, owing to the great number of people, etc. must often pass over and 
back again); Isa. 28, 26 (parallel with Imperfect); Amos 5, 26 (perhaps 
better so shall ye then bear, vid. No. 4, a); Ps. 26, 3; Ezra 8, 36. 





1 In the whole book of Ecclesiastes the Imperfect consec. occurs only in 1, 
17; 4,1, 7. Of the Perfects with } quite a number (e. g. 1, 13; 2, 5, 9, 11, 13, 15; 
§, 18 cf. with 6, 2) can be explained as frequentatives; but not passages like 9, 
148sq. In Ezra Driver finds only five, in Neh. only six, in Esther six or seven 
examples of historical Perfects with }. 

2 According to Stade Zeitschr. Bd. V. p. 291 8q., where apparently in 2 K. 
12, 12 a chain of critically suspected Perfects with } is discussed, the whole section 
from ph 2 K. 28, 4 to verse 15 is to be considered as a gloss, since the continua- 
tion of an Imperfect consec. through the Perfect with } in pre-exilic compositions 
never occurs except as an error in the original text. There is indeed a possibility 
that the frequentative Perfects consec. noted above with numerous examples 
(and also immediately following Imperfect consec. as in 1 Sam. 1, 4) have not 
been taken into account; at any rate, in 2 K. 28, 5 vavm, in v. 8 yo). inv. l4 
\3Y’) may be understood as representing repeated actions. 
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f) Perfect with } might represent a longer or a firmer persistence im 
the past (another anomaly of the frequentative Perfect with 1); e. g. Gen. 
15, 6; 34,5; Num. 21, 20; according to Driver also Josh. 15, 3-11; 16, 
2-8 (finally parallel with Imperfect as in 17, 9; 18, 20); 18, 12-21; 19, 
11-14; 22, 26-29, 34; further 1 Sam. 1, 12; 25, 20 (in both places 7°) ; 
Isa. 22, 14; Jer. 3, 9. 

y) due to errors in the text or incorrect expressions are: Gen. 21, 
25; Judg. 3, 23"; 16, 18; 1 Sam. 17, 38; 1 K. 3, 11 (where noxw might 
intentionally be conformed to the four similar Perfects): 13, 3; 20, 21; 
2K. 14,7 (where with Stade we should read YA YION- Nx); 14, 14; 
18, 4 (where still %3%1 not n>) etc., could be considered frequenta- 
tive); Jer. 37, 15 (where 1377), but not 3342) could be frequentative) ; 
Amos 7, 4 (OR after Imperfect consec.) ; Job 16, 12. 


Finally in 1 Sam. 10, 9; 17, 48; 2 Sam. 6, 16; 2 K.3, 15; Jer. 37,11; 
Amos 7, 2 ‘*}") should be read for 1"); but in Gen. 38, 6 the LXX has 
eT. 


B. The Infinitive and Participle. 


§ 118. 


THE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


1. The Infinitive absolute, according to § 45, serves to 
emphasize the verbal idea in abstracto, i. e. it names an action 
(or state) regardless of its origin or the temporal and modal 
conditions under which it takes place. As the name 
of an action, the Infinitive absolute, like other nouns, can 
of course assume certain offices (as subject, predicate or 
object, or even genitive ); still such a use of the In- 
finitive absolute (instead of Infinitive construct with or 
without a preposition) is on the whole rare, and many of the 
supposable cases are found in texts critically doubtful. But 
the Infinitive absolute frequently reveals its true character, as 


1 Or does by as frequentative refer to the locking up with several bars? In 
any case, it is to be noticed that also in 2 Sam. 18, 18 73/3) follows an Imperfect 
consec. 

2 The union of an Infinitive absolute with a genitive or a pronominal suffix 
is not to be considered. 
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v 
naming a verbal idea, in its taking an object (in the accusa- 
tive and even by means of a preposition). 
@ 
Examples of ita use: 
a) as subject, Prov. 25, 27 310 89 Mi397 WIT IM it is not good to 
eat much honey; Jer. 10, 6; Job 6, 25; Eccl. 4, 17; epexegetical to a 
demonstrative pronoun, Isa. 58, 5 sy.; Zech. 14, 12. 


b) as predicate, Isa. 32,17 and the fect of righteousness is nos opun 
quietness (lit. to keep quiet[ness] ) and assurance. 


c) as object, Isa. 1, 17 30° 799 learn to do right! 7, 15; Prov. 15, 
12; in sense also Jer. 9,25; 23, 14 as well as Isa. 5,5 (100) and 73 
virtually dependent upon the optative idea in Wy); 22, 13 where 
several Infinitives absolute are governed by 1, and 59, 13 (six In- 
linitives governed by 0333" v. 12); peculiarly also Deut. 28, 56 
emphasizes the object' dependent on an Infinitive absolute, and Isa. 42, 24 
where the related local limits appear before the Infinitive absolute. In 
Jer. 9, 4, Job 13, 3 the /nfinitive absolute is emphatically represented as 
the object of the verb (negatived by 9, Isa. 57, 20; Jer. 49, 23), also as 
a separate object and courdinated with a substantive, Lam. 3, 45. 


d) a8 genitive, Isa. 14, 23 WWM RONYDZ with the besom of destruc- 
tion; perhaps also 4, 4 “33 M3; cf. also Prov. 1, 3; 21, 16. In im- 
mediate connection with prepositions (that as original substantives 
govern the genitive), the Infinitive absvlute? never occurs, but in its 
place the Infinitive construct; if, however, a second Infinitive with 1 be 
coordinated with such an Infinitive construct, it will appear (being re- 
moved from the immediate influence of the preposition) as the Infinitive 
absolute, e. g. 1 Sam. 22, 13 DONS 17 TiRw... ony y) JANA in that 
thou hast given him bread....and hast besought God for him; Ezek. 36, 3; 
1 Sam. 25, 26, 33 (after }); after 7 Ex. 32, 6; Jer. 7, 18; 44, 17. 


e) as governing an olject-accusative, Isa. 22, 13 (RY ON 1p2 34) 
slaying (to slay) oxen, and killing (to kill) sheep; cf. from the examples 
under a—d, Deut. 28, 56; Isa. §,5; 58,6 8q.; Prov. 25, 27, etc.; as 
governing a preposition, e. g. Isa. 7,15 3103 WMD) PID DIND to reject 
the evil and choose the good; Prov. 15, 12 (19 19177). 


As the Infinitive absolute can never have a suffix (vid. note to No. 1), 
the object whenever found in the form of a personal pron. appears as a 
suffix with the nola accusativi ~N8 (DR), e. g. Jer. 9, 23 “NR PIT to know 
me; Ezek. 36, 3. 


1 Perhaps according to {53, 3, Rem. 2 1¥1 is to be explained as the Infinitive 
construct, or written as J¥71. 

2 TINY “INN 1 Sam. 1, 9 is impossible Hebrew; according to the LXX it 
is a later addition. 
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2. Distinct from the use mentioned in 1, ¢ as object-accus- 
ative, is its use as casus adverbialis! attached to some form 
of a finite verb, more closely to describe the mode or atten- 
dant circumstances (temporal or local) under which an action 
or event has occurred, occurs or will occur; e. g. Jer. 22, 19 
he shall be buried like an ass pwn and @ drayging and casting 
out, i. e. dragged and cast out, ete. ; Gen. 21,16 (pmana de- 
parting [to depart], i.e. departed ; cf. Ex. 88, 7; Seah, 3,16); 
Gen. 30, 32; Ex. 30, 36; Num. 6, 5, 23; 15, 35 (with a later 
addition of a subj.; vid. No. 4, Rem.); Josh. 3, 17; 1 Sam. 3, 12 
(Abr om a beginning and ending i. e. from beginning to 
end); 2 Sam. 8, 2; Isa. 7, 11 (peyn and 7537 lit. a making 
deep or making high, i. e. make thy requests into the depths 
of the lower world or the heights above); 57, 17 (amon in 
concealment sc. of the face); Jer. 3, 15 (awn mys with insight 
and wisdom; Hab. 8, 13 (miny cf. on the form § 75, Rem. 
10); Zech. 7, 8; Ps. 35, 16 (p.m as a more definite limita- 
tation of \y>p v.15); Job. 15, 3.’ 

Rem. 1. To such an adverbial Infinitive absolute moreover, a casus 
adverbialis (accusative of condition) or a so-called adverbial clause may 
stand in close relation as explanatory of the mode of the action; e. g. 
Isa. 20, 2 and he walked 11 IVY FON naked and barefoot (in the con- 
dition of one stripped, etc.) ; Isa. 30, 14 a smashing up (according to the 
idiom N1N3; the Massora requires 13D) unsparingly. 

2. Several such Infinitives, which are all in Hiph'il, have through 
frequent use become pure adverbs, as 12°W7 (cf. § 75, Rem. 15) multum 
Saciendo, i. e. multum, often greatly strengthened by 7K’) and used with- 
out connection with a finite verb (vid. the Lexicon); furthermore, 
20° bene faciendo, I. e. bene, especially used at the full, thorough com- 
pletion of an action (e. g. Deut. 13, 15); in Deut. 9, 21; 27, 8 brought in 
as explanatory to another adverbial Infinitive absolute and in Jon. 4, 9 
twice expressly indicated; finally D2W1 mane faciendo, i. e. early 
morning, primarily early with the co-existing sense of eagerness; in 
1 Sam. 17, 16 in connection with the Infinitive absolute 13Y (morning 





1 That this casus adrerbialis was originally considered as an accusative is 
evident from the ancient Arabic, where a similar Infinitive clearly has the accus- 
ative ending. This use of the Injinitive absolute finds its equivalent in the Latin 
Gerund in -do. 


* In 2 K. 81, 13 for JD) TN) read with Klostermann JOM AND. 
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and evening, i. e. early and late) governed by IY evening; otherwise 
(regardless of Prov. 27, 14) always in connection with the Infinitive 
absolute of the principal verb; e. g. Jer. 11, 7 for I protested to your 
fathers “IY... Wi] DIV rising early and protesting, i. e. earnestly 
protesting; 25, 3; 26, 5 (where ) could be omitted before 71); 29, 19; 
32, 33; 2 Chr. 16, 15. 


3. Usually the Infinitive absolute stands in immediate 


relation with the finite verb of the same stem as a more defi- 
nite expression or strengthening of the verbal idea in various 
ways.! 


a) 


These Infinitives absol. in immediate connection with the finite verb 
belong exclusively within the sphere of the so-called schema etymologicum 
mentioned in § 117, 2, i. e. they are objects of the said finite verb. The 
only difference is that the IJnfinitive absulute (as nomen abstractum) 
emphasizes rather the reality or the force of the action, whereas the 
pure noun emphasizes the result of the action; cf. e. g. Ex. 22, 22 
~ox PUY? PS¥- DK and he cries aloud to me, with Gen. 27, 34 (he cried 
with a great cry). 


We must deseribe more in detail: 


the Infinitive absolute before the verb strengthens its verbal 
idea, either thus emphasizing the certainty (as in threats), 
or the force and fulfillment of an event. Such an Infinitive 
is usually rendered by a corresponding adverb, but some- 
times only by the emphasis of the verb, e. g. Gen. 2, 17 
mon Min thou shalt surely die, cf. 18, 10, 18; 1 Sam. 9, 6 
(cometh surely to pass); Amos 5, 5; 7, 17; Hab. 2, 3 
Zech. 11,17 and with an Infinitive strengthened through 
"]8 Gen. 44, 28 (but 27, 30 was yet hardly gone out, etc.); 
Gen. 48, 38 WAAAY he expressly protested unto us, 1 
Sam. 20, 6 (he has earnestly asked leave of me); Judg. 1 
28 Sworn ND wn} and did not utterly drive them out; 
especially instructive is Amos 9, 8 I will destroy it from 
off the face of the earth ')) VOWS TDNWA Nd 0D DPN save that 
Twill not utterly destroy, etc.; Jer. 30, 11 (and will not 


21 Cf. A. Rieder, die Verbindung des Inf. abs. mit dem Verb. fin. desselben 


Stammes im Hebr. Lpz., 1872; quae ad syntaxin Hebraicam, qua infin. abs. cum 
verbo fin. eiusdem radicis coniungitur, planiorem faciendam ex lingua Graeca 
et Latina afferantur, Gumbinnen (Program der Gymn.), 1884. 
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leave thee altogether unpunished); cf. also Gen. 20, 18; 

Joel, 1,7; Job 18, 5. 

The Infinitive absolute is less emphatic in cases like Gen. 
26, 28 IFN IND we have certainly seen; 15, 13 (know of a 
surety); 28, 22 (Iwill surely give the tenth); 1 Sam. 24, 21, 
as well as with such verbs as express a threat, blessing, bene- 
fit, etc. (Gen. 8, 16; 22,17; 32, 13 etc.). 

The Infinitive absolute serves to express an antithesis, 
e.g. 2 Sam. 24, 24 nay, but [will buy (A3PN i3P) it of thee 
(not take it as a gift); Judg. 15, 13 (no, but we will bind 
thee fast...but will not kill thee); cf. Gen. 31, 30 (though 
thou wouldest be gone, Vulgate: estv) because thou sore 
longedst, ete.; Ps. 118, 18, 18; 126, 6 (the second Infinitive 
absolute, complementary to the first, (vid. 6) follows the 
verb). Hence it is also licitative in Gen. 2, 16 sq. (ann SON 
thou mayest always eat, but, etc., v.16 then antithetic to v. 17). 
It serves, furthermore, to strengthen questions, especially pas- 
sionate, unwelcome questions, e. g. Gen. 87, 8 roy Spon “pen 
shalt thou indeed reiyn over us? 37, 10; 48, T; Judg. 11, 25; 
1 Sam. 2, 27; Jer. 3,1; 18,12; Amos 3, 5; Zech. 7, 5; cf. 
also Gen. 24, 5 (must I then bring back ?). 


b) the Infinitive absolute after the verb is used partly (vid. a, 
above) to strengthen' the verbal idea (especially after 
Imperatives and Participles, since the Infinitive absolute 
can never precede them, e. g. Job 18,17; 21, 2; 87, 2 
yiow wou hear attentively; Jer. 22,10; after Participle 
Isa. 22, 17, also elsewhere Num. 28,11; 24, 10 (thou 
hast altoyether blessed them); Josh. 24, 10; 2 K. 5, 11; 
Dan. 11, 10 and with a strengthening of the Infinitive 
absolute by ©) Gen. 31, 15; 46, 4; Num. 16, 13), and 
partly, but chiefly, to indicate the longer duration of the 
action; thus again after Imperative Isa. 6, 9 yiow wow 


2 In Arabic also the strengthening Infinitive regularly follows the verb 
-{but in Syriac it precedes). 


SK 
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hear ye indeed evermore; after Perfect Jer. 6, 29; after 
Participles Jer. 28, 17; after Imperfect consec. Gen. 19, 9 
(he henceforth played the judge); Num. 11,32. Here belong 
especially the cases where one Infinitive absolute is co- 
érdinated with another; the second then expresses either 
a concomitant or antithetic action, or the object for whose 
attainment the main action is exerted; e. g. 1 Sam. 
6, 12 ty) pa 120 they went a-yoing and lowing (they 
went continually lowing; also after a Participle Josh. 6, 
13 Geré); Gen. 8, 7 (= it flew to and fro)’; Isa. 19, 22 
smitiny and, i. e. but still healing ; Joel 2, 26 (vid. Rem. 
under No. 3). 


Rem. 1. In place of a second Jnfinitive absolute there is sometimes 
found (§ 112, 4, a, «) a Perfect consec. (Josh. 6, 13, a and 2 Sam. 13, 19, 
each time as Perfect frequentativum ; Isa. 31, 5 referring to the future) or 
an Imperfect consec, (2 Sam. 16, 15) or a Participle (2 Sam. 16, 5); cf. also 
Rem. 2. 

2. The idea of longer duration is very often expressed by the verb 
357 to go, with its Infinitive absolute or by the latter alone. This takes 
place not only when the actual sense (to go, to stride, as in the above- 
inentioned instances Josh. 6, 13; 1 Sam. 6, 12; 2 Sam. 13, 19; cf. also 
Isa. 3, 16 where both Infinitives precede the verb, and Ps. 126, 6 where 
WA precedes) is clear, but also in cases where jn in the sense of con- 
tinuing, lasting actually serves as the paraphrase of an adverb. The 
action itself is then included in a second Infinitive absolute, sometimes 
also (Rem. 1) in a Participle or verbal Adjective; e. g. Gen. 8 3 
aw" Wn ... ODM 130") and the waters returned continually ; 8, 5; 12, 9; 
Judg. 14,9; 2 K. 2,11; with a following Participle Jer. 41, 6; with a 
following Adjective Gen. 26, 15; Judg. 4, 24; 1 Sam. 14, 19; 2 Sam. 5, 
10 (1 Chr. 11, 9); 2 Sam. 18, 25.2, But in 1 Sam. 17, 41 in place of the 
Infinitive absolute we find the Participle 77n. Of a different nature are 
the examples where the Participle pA together with a coordinated Ad- 
jective (1 Sam. 2, 26; 2 Sam. 3, 1; 15, 12; Jon. 1, 11; Esth. 9, 4; 2 Chr. 
17, 12) or Participle (Prov. 4, 18) serves as the predicate. 

3. The negative stands regularly between the strengthened Infinitive 
absolute and the finite verb,” e. g. Ex. 5, 23 POYT- RY OX thou hast not 


* In Ezek. 1, 14 for the contorted N)¥ read simply NV¥* iX}". 
s Cf. the French: le mal va toujours croissant, la maladie va toujours en 


augmentant et en empirant, always growing increasingly worse. 


cula 


® Cf. Rieder quo loco ponantur negationes x et bx, conjunctio 042, parti- 
XJ), cum conjuncta leguntur cum infin., quem absolutum grammatici 
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delivered; Judg. 15, 13; Jer. 13, 12; 30, 11; cf. Mic. 1, 10 (O®). Excep- 
tions: Gen. 3, 4 (where it relates to the negative in the threat of 2, 17); 
Amos 9, 8; Ps. 49, 8. 


4. The derived conjugations employ not only their own In/initives 
absolute (Gen. 17, 30; Ezek. 14, 3 Niph.; Gen. 40, 15 Pu'al; Hos. 4, 18 
Hiph.; Ezek. 16,4 Hoph.) but oftener those of the Qal as the nearest and 
most common representative of the verbal idea, Gen. 37, 33 (in Pu‘al); 
46, 4 (in Hiph.); Ex. 19, 18; 2 Sam. 23, 7; Jer. 10, 5; Job 6, 2 (in 
Niph.) ; Isa. 24, 19 in Hithpo.; 3!) ibidem should certainly be, according 
to the Massora, Infinitive absolute Qal; vid. § 67, Rem. 2, and so always 
Ny Nid he shall certainly be killed. Elsewhere the Infinitive absolute of 
a corresponding conjugation (Lev. 19, 20; 2K. 3,23 Hoph. for Niph.; 1 
Sam. 2,16 Pvél for Hiph.; Ezek. 16,4 Hoéph. for Pi’al) or of another 
cognate vocal stem is used (Isa. 28, 28; Jer. 8,13; Zeph. 1, 2). Finally 
the Infinitive absolute can no less be replaced by a substantive from the 
cognate root’; Isa. 35, 2 (N'9*I-ARR) ; Jer. 46, 5; Mic. 4, 9 (after the verb) ; 
Hab. 3, 9; Job 27, 12. In Isa. 29, 14 such a strengthening substantive 
is found together with the Infinitive absolute. 


5. In a few cases the Infinitive construct is used in place of the 
Infinitive absolute to strengthen the verbal idea; Num. 23, 25 (ap 0); cf. 
Ruth 2, 16 9% D3); Jer. 50, 34 (3° 3°); Prov. 23, 1 (732A 73); Ps. 50, 
21 (-N'N, perhaps out of repugnance to the hiatus ‘X 1"); Neh. 1,7 
3n) ; everywhere in a rapid flow of speech; after the verb in Josh. 7, 7 
(in case ‘3)/7 is not meant). 


4. Frequently the Infinitive absolute appears as a sub- 
stitute for the finite verb, either when the mere mention of the 
verbal idea suffices (vid. a) or when the sudden or otherwise 
excited speech is purposely satisfied therewith in order to 
render the verbal signification much clearer and more ex- 
pressive (vid. 6). 

a) It is used in continuing a past finite verb. This is 
frequent in the later writings in several successive acts 
or states where only the first verb is inflected, the others 
being simply put in the Infinitive absolute. Thus after 
several Perfects Dan. 9, 5 (cf. v.11) we have sinned ... 
and have rebelled \\O\ and have departed (iit. a departure 


vocant verbo finito ejusdem radicis addito (Ztschr. fiir Gymn.-Wesen, 1879, 
p. 395 sq.). 

1 This construction must not be confounded with the sc-called schema 
etymologicum as explained under ‘‘ The verb.” 
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took place, unless in such a case the Infinitive absolute 
is to be considered as accusative, depending upon the 
active idea in the finite verb); also after the Perfect in 
Isa. $7, 19; Jer. 14, 5; 19, 18; Hag. 1,6 (four In- 
finitives); Zech. 3, 4; 7, 5; Eccl. 8, 9; 9, 11; Esth. 3, 13; 
9, 6; 12, 6 sq.; Neh. 9, 8, 18; 1 Chr. 5, 20; 2 Chr. 28, 19); 
after Perfect consec. Zech. 12, 10; after a pure Imperfect 
Lev. 25, 14; Num. 30, 3; Jer. $32, 44 (three Infinitives); 
36, 23; 1 Chr. 21, 24; after an Imperfect consec. Gen. 41, 
43 (continuation of 239%); Ex. 8, 11; Judg. 7, 19; Jer. 
$7, 21; Neh. 8, 8; 1 Chr. 16, 36; 2 Chr. 7, 3; with iN or 
after a Jussive Deut. 14, 21; Esth. 2,2; 6,9; after an 
Imperative Isa. 37, 30; Amos 4, 4; after a Participle Hab. 
2, 15 (strengthened by "ws and like the Participle itself 
to be understood as accusativus adverbialis); Esth. 8, 8. 


It may stand at the beginning of a discourse, or a new 
division of the same. The Infinitive absolute may take 
the place of any form of the finite verb demanded by the 
connection. Usually the Infinitive absolute is thus used 


(corresponding to the Infinitive as an imperative in Greek © 


and German)?: 

for the emphatic Imperative, e. g. Wow observe (shalt 
thou, shall ye) Deut. 5, 12; “i231 remember (shalt thou) 
Ex. 13, 8; 20, 8 (complete in Deut. 6, 17 mown ‘w; 7, 18 
“DIA '1); Lev. 2, 6; Deut. 1, 16; Isa. 38, 5; Jer. 2, 2 with 
a following Perfect consec.; Josh. 1, 13; 2 K. 3, 16; Isa. 
7, 4; 14, 31 (parallel with an Imperative); but o’a4 Ps. 
142, 5 may be orthographically incorrect for 0D (Im- 
perative ). 

for the Jussive, 2 K. 11,15; cf. also Prov. 17, 12 (may: 
rather meet /). 


1 In Ezek. 7, 14 a Perfect seems to be continued with the Infinitive econ- 


struct, but the text here is clearly corrupt (Cornill reads {90 1°90 LPH WP. 


2 Cf. the French Infinitive voir (page etc.), s’adresser..., 90 mefler de 


woleurs / 


| > 
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7) for the Cohortative 1 K. 22, 30 (2 Chr. 18, 29) disguise 
myself and go into battle (will I); Isa. 22, 139 Cw SiON 
as the exclamation of a mocker); Ezek. 21, 31; 28, 30, 46; 
perhaps also Jer. 81, 2 (7"2). In Josh. 9, 20 it is co- 
érdinated! with the Cohortative by means of }. 


8) for the Imperfect in distinct promises, 2 K. 4, 43 eat and 
leave thereof (ye shall); 19, 29 (Isa. 37, 30); 2 Chr. 31, 
10; also in unwilling questions Job 40, 2 he wants to 
contend ... the faultfinder ?? (cf. for addition of subject 
the Rem.) ; Jer. 8, 1 (and would you return to me ?); 7, 9 
sq. (six Infinitives continued by a Perfect consec. cf. 
§ 112, 2, b, 7). 

a) for any historical tense (corresponding to the Latin In- 
finitivus historicus) in lively narration (or enumeration) 
or description, even when still taking place, e. g. Hos. 4, 2 
swearing and lying and killing and stealing and commit- 
ting adultery ,(that they carried on!); 10, 4 (after Per- 
fect); Isa. 21,5; 59,4; Jer. 8,15; 14, 19; cf. also Jer. 
$2, 33; Eccl. 4, 2; Prov. 12, 7; 15, 22 and 25, 4, where 
the Infinitive absolute is rendered most simply by means 
of a passive construction. 

Rem. Occasionally the Infinitive absolute, when used as the sub- 
stitute of the finite verb, takes the noun used as subject afterit. Lev. 
6, 7; Deut. 15, 2; Prov. 17, 12; Job 40, 2; Eccl. 4, 2; Esth. 9, 1 (also 
Gen. 17, 10, although here 13! 53 according to § 121,2 may also be 
regarded as the object with a passive verb; cf. Esth. 3, 13). The subject 
follows the adverbial Infinitive absolute in Num. 15, 35 (vid. 2, above) and 


in Ps. 17, 5; the Infinitive absolute is codrdinated with an Infinitive 
constr. in 1 Sam. 25, 26, 33 (vid. 1, d, above). 





1 In 2 Sam. 8, 18 the Infinitive constr. seems to be similarly used, but here 
doubtless })*Yix should be read for ‘71. 

* In Job 84, 18 for the Injinitive constr., in a similar question, the Infinitive 
absolute (WRF) is rather to be expected, unless, according to the LXX and the 
Vulgate, we read the Participle abel sat 


“ 
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§ 114. 
ss THE INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT. 


1. The Infinitive construct, as the Infinitive absolute (ac- 
cording to § 45, 1) is a verbal noun, but with much greater 
flexibility than the latter ccf. § 118, 1). Its close relation- 
ship to actual nouns is shown by the ease with which the 
Infinitive construct can fill any case whatever; hence it is 
used : 

a) as (subject-) nominative; e. g. Gen. 2, 18 ni aiv-nd 
ind Din hit. not good is the being of man in his separ- 
ation ; 30, 15; Isa. 7, 13; 1 Sam. 28, 20; Prov. 17, 26; 
25, 7, 24 (but cf. 21, 9 in the same expression naw> 210); 
Ps. $2, 9 (lit. there occurs no nearness to thee). 

6) as genitive; e. g. Eccl. 8, 4 Wp ny) WED Ny a time to 
mourn and a time to dance (of mourning and of dancing); 
Gen. 2, 17; 29, 7. Here also belong all the cases (§ 101) 
where the Infinitive constr. depends upon a preposition 
(v. 2). 

ec) as (object-) accusative; e. g. 1 K. 8, 7 Na) MN¥ YIN Nd 
I know not (how) to go out and to come in; Gen. 21, 6; 
31, 28; Isa. 1,14; Jer. 6, 15; Job 16, 22 ccf. § 118, 1, ¢ 
for the Infinitive abs. as object); as an accusative with 
a verbum implendi see Isa. 11, 9. 

2. The Infinitive const. with prepositions (as the Greek 
tv tp elvat, dia td tives, etc.) is usually translated by a finite 
verb with a conjunction; e. g. Num. 35, 19 ja-ipiop as he 
meets him, i.e. as soon as he meets him; Gen. 27, 45 (aw); 
Isa. 80, 12 CIOND jyr because ye despise ; Jer. 2, 30 TION 
because thou sayest; Gen. 27,1 his eyes were dim nino 80 
that he did not see. The Infinitive construct is thus espe- 
cially frequent in connection with 3 or 5 in expressing 
relations of time (usually rendered by a temporal clause, 
like the connection of the Infinitive with jy or -by in a 
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causal clause) particularly after 1) (vid. examples § 111, 2, 
Rem. 1) e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 27 ‘n3 onias while they were in 
Egypt; Gen. 24, 30‘) Iyowp +++ CBa-NS Mists WM and tt 
came to pass when he saw (lit. at seeing) the earring... and 
when he heard (at his hearing), etc. But by far the most 
frequent use, however, is the union of the Infinitive constr. 
with eae from the main idea of Ps i. e. the direction toward 
which, the Infinitives with b serve to express different pur- 
pose- and time-relations, often also (with a weakening or 
complete ignoring of the orig. meaning of °) to introduce 
the object of an action, and finally even (similar to ‘0 the 
adverbial use of the Jvfinitive absolute § 113, 2 and the Latin 
Gerund in -ndo) to express causal and other attendant 
circumstances ; vid. examples in the Remarks. 


Rem. 1. The original meaning of 5 is most clearly seen in such 
Infinitives with 5 as express purpose (i. e. a paraphrase of a final 
clause), e. g. Gen. 11, 5 and Jehovah came down VYTI-N8 nev to see the 
city; also with a variable subject, e. g. 2 Sam. 12, 10 and hast taken the 


wife of Uriah TURD 7) NID to be thy wife; cf. Gen. 28, 4; Jer. 38, 26 
(13?) 


2. Equally clear is the idea of direction toward a definite object or 
of reference to a point by the union of the verb i1°'1 to be with 5 and an 
Infinitive. Moreover, niv3) mrt may just as well mean a) he is about 
to do, intends or purposes to do, and he is intent upon, is eager, to do some- 
thing as b) he (or it) was decided, pressed to the action in question, etc. 
In the latter case nivy Vr corresponds to the Latin faciendum erat 
(cf. English I am to give). In both cases, however, ‘1'"1 (as elsewhere 
when a copula) can easily be omitted. 


Examples for a) are found in Gen. 15, 12 NID? won i") and the 
sun wus about to go down; 2 Chr. 26, 5 othe wy ™ and he was 
seeking God (here with the attendant idea of duration) ; ; with omission 
of 11") Isa. 38, 30 ‘ryiny mmr Jehovah was ready to save me; 1 Sam. 
14, 21 (2); Jer. S51, 49; Ps, 25, 14 (et foedus suum manifestaturus est 


1 Cf. on this point § 45, 2, according to which the union of 5 with the first 
consonant of the Infinitive (in39 with closed final syllable, in contrast with 
3nD3, JAD» etc.) appears to give rise toa new verb form. Entirely out of the 
question are the few instances where the Jnfinitive with ? expresses a relation 
of time: Gen. 24, 63 I) y nia? toward evening (lit. at the time of the turning 
of evening); cf. Deut. 23, 12; Ex. 14, 27; Judg. 19, 26; 2 Sam. 18, 29 (when 
Joab sent the king’s servant). 
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eis); Prov. 18, 24 (2) ; 19, 8 (X¥D9 consecuturus est); 20,25; Eccl. 3, 15 
nin VN quod futurum est; 2 Chr. 11,22; 12, 12 (in a negative asser- 
tion); in a question, Esth. 7, 8 (will he also... ?) cf. also 1 Sam. 4, 19. 


For b) Josh. 2, 5 W309 33° TM and the gate was to shut (should 
be closed) ; Isa. 37,26; Ps. 109, 13.! So usually with the omission of 7° 
2K. 4, 13°3) 9) ivy 1D what is to be done for thee? wouldest thou 
be spoken for (}2-1317 WA) to the King, etc.? 2K. 13, 19 WIT (it was 
to smite i. e. thou shouldst have been simiting = thou shouldst hare 
smitten; Isa. §,4; 10,32; Ps. 32, 9; 68, 19 (7); Job 30, 6 (habitandum 
est iis); 1 Chr. 9, 25; 22, 5; 2 Chr. 8, 15(/); 36, 19(?); Hos. 9, 13; Hab. 
1, 17; in a question 2 Chr. 19, 2. 


IIere too belong the cases where the Infinitive with the 5 depends 
upon an obligatory or permissive (or prohibitory) idea; itis thus used 
in 2 Sam. 18, 11 ’2) 19 nn “Sy it was mine, i. e. i was incumbent on 
me tu give thee, etc.?; cf. Mic. 3, 1 (2 Chr. 13, 5) is if not for you (i.e. is 
it not your duty)?8; negative in 2 Chr. 26, 18 ’3) 1 n> it appertaineth 
not unto thee to burn incense, but to the priests ; furthermore ) }® with an 
Infinitive it is not alluwed (nefas est), may not, e. g. Esth. 4, 2 x24 PRD 
for none might enter; 8, 8; 1 Chr. 15, 24; in a somewhat different sense 
5 y8 follows the Infinitive (= it is impossible), e. g. Ps. 40,6; Eccl. 
3, 14; 2Chr. 5,11.5 &° can be used for 7&8 in both senses; e. g. Amos 
6, 10 V3) x5 nefas est (to mention the name of Jehovah); but Judg. 
1,19 for it was not possible to drive out, etc., (doubtless the text was 
originally like Josh. 17, 12 19 493: 89; 1 Chr. 15, 2. 


3. Still another class is formed by the numerous cases where the 
Infinitive with 9 serves to introduce the object® of a governing verb 





1 Of a somewhat different nature are the cases where 5 Mr with the In- 
finitive (which is there used as a full substantive) means to become something, 
j.e. to fall upon a certain fate; thus Num. 24, 22 (cf. Isa. 5, 5; 6, 13) 139 
the desolation, for which elsewhere often mw and the like are found (no 
doubt Ps. 49, 15 nvoa — with omission of 1° — is thus to be explained). 

22 Sam. 4 10 (cui dandum erat miht) is similar to this; but with Well- 
hausen VWS might be cut out. 

* Butin1 Sam. 28, 20 the Infinitive without 5 as the subject of the sentence 
is found after 137) it is incumbent on us. 


* Such cases as Isa. $7, 3 apy YN D1 and there is not strength to bring 
forth; cf. Num. 20,5; Ruth 4, 4 are of an entirely different nature. 

5 In 2 Sam. 14, 19 UN (= W* there is) occurs after the negative asseverative 
particle ON = no one can indeed turn to the right or the left. 

¢ This view is based upon the fact that in numerous instances (vid. ex- 
amples above) belonging here, ? is wanting; the Infinitive consequently can 
serve as the real object-accusative. This union of the verb with the object is 
more binding and emphatic (hence especially popular in poetic or prophetic 


discourse) than the looser addition of the Infinitive with 5: PVIV IN x5 (Isa. , 


28, 12) they would have no obedience, as it were, but pow) aay) (Ezek. 30 


} 


ae | 


a & 


fe, 


are 
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(noting the direction the action takes). The most common verbs or 
conjugations with 2 and the Infinitive are 9nq (with an Infinitive without 
5; e.g. Deut. 2, 25, 31; Josh. 3, 7) Sorin to begin, "ON, 0° (lit. to 
add) to go on (very frequent even in prose with an Infinitive without 5 
Gen. 4, 12; 8, 10, 12; 37, 5, etc.); 44m to leave off, desist; MD to be 
complete, to conclude, DIK to finish, VW) to hasten (with an Infinitive with- 
out 4 (Ex. 2, 18); 728 to be willing (with an Infinitive without 9 Isa, 28, 
12; 30,9; Job 39, 9) }'DM to will, choose, \W2 to refuse, WP3 to strive; 03° 
to be able (with an Infinitive without, e. g. Gen. 24, 50; 37, 4; Ex. 18, 
23); jf) with an accusative of the person in the sense of: to give or 
resign, to tender, permit, allow one to do, e. g. Gen. 20, 6; Ps. 16, 11 
(with Infinitive without 9 Job 9, 18) yt" to understand, how to do; 19 
to learn ; mp to expect (with variable subject, e. g. Isa. 5, 2 he expected 
that it would bring forth grapes). Furthermore, here belong a number 
of (partly denominative) Hiph‘ils that describe an action toward some 
_ definite direction (cf. § 63,2, Rem. c), such as 5°3)7 to do great things; 
Sawin to lay low; 1.327 to exalt ; P'2y°7 to make deep ; PMN to remove 
far away; YO°N to do well (with an Infinitive without %, Ps. 33,3; but 
1 Sam. 16, 17 in union with 5); D°3w7 to rise early (Ps. 127, 2 and its 
antithesis WW to tarry with an Infinitive without 5) ; Maw to multiply ; 
xan to make notable (even with a@ passive Infinitive 2 Chr. 26, 15),* ete. 


4. Very frequently the Infinitive with ° is found in loose 
vonnection with causes, attendant circumstances or other par- 
ticular qualifications. This is generally rendered into English 
by that, in that, because; e. g. 1 Sam. 12, 17 999 099 IRD) in 
that ye asked a king; 14, 33; Gen. 3, 22; 34, 7; 1Sam. 19, 5; 
20, 36; 1 K. 2,3 sq. ; 14, 8; Ps. 63, 3; 78,18; 101, 8; 103, 20; 104, 
14 sq.; 111, 6; Prov. 18,5; Neh. 13,18; also Isa. 44, 14 (in that one 
heweth down cedars). Occasionally the Infinitive with 5 occurs without 
any clause, e. g. 1 Chr. 12, 8 as swift as the gazelles on the mountains 
977199 ; 2 Sam. 14, 25 (9977); Isa. 21, 1 (419M) ; Joel 2, 26; Prov. 2,2; 
26, 2; thus throughout, the Infinitive Vx5 dicendo is used adverbially 
to introduce the direct discourse (= so, as follows). 


5. In a number of instances, especially in the later books, the 
Infinitive construct with 5 (like the Infinitive absolute § 113, 4 a) 
seems to be used by means of Waw as the continuation of a preceding 





8) more expressively they could not forsake the idols. In union with 5 the 
‘governing verb has a more independent meaning than when it directly governs 
the object-accusative. 

1 In almost all these examples, the principal idea is really contained in the 
Infinitive, while the governing verb strictly contains only an adverbial qualifi- 
‘cation; hence it is often rendered into English and German by means of an ad- 
verb, e.g. Gen. 27, 30 how hast thou found it so quickly (lit. how hast thou 
hastened to find it?); $1, 27 (wherefore didst thou flee away secretly?); but of. 
2 K. 2, 10 (thou hast asked a hard thing/). 
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finite verb. In most of such cases however, it is evident that the In- 
finitive with 5 virtually depends upon the idea of willing or striving 
which is contained in the foregoing verb, while the copula, as occa- 
sionally elsewhere, is used in an emphatic sense (surely, indeed). E. x. 
Ex. 32, 29 fill your hands to-day (sc. with a sacrifice) for Jehovah, so as 


to lay a blessing upon you, i. e. that you may receive a blessing; cf. 


1 Sam. 25, 31 (otherwise in vss. 26 and 33 where the Infinitive absolute 
is used, vid. § 113, 1d; Ps. 104, 21,' Job 34,8; Eccl. 9,1; Neh. 8, 13; 
2 Chr. 7,17. In Lev. 10, 10 sq. Svaama unites itself to the command 
in v. 9b (= this command not to drink wine you must observe while on 
duty, really to be better able to discriminate, etc.) ; in 2 Chr. 30,9 30) 
depends upon the idea of grace, or favor, contained in the word pony. 
For 1 Sam. 8, 12 the following rendering is sutficient: and he will appoint 
unto him captains over thousands. In Gen. 30, 15 for the Infinitive with 
a we should read the 2d sing. fem. of the Perfect consec. (AMP). Isa. 
44, 28 is translated he shall perform all my pleasure in that he (Cyrus) 
says to Jerusalem, etc. 


3. The time to which an action or event in the Jn- 


finitive construct belongs must often be determined from the 
context, or the character of the tenses dealt with above; cf. 
Gen. 2, 4 these were the generations of the heavens and the 
earth BXIZNAD when they were created (lit. at their creation); 
Judg. 6, 18 'x) Wary until I come to thee and bring forth, 


a 


etc. 


Rem. 1. The constructions of the Infinitive with a preposition ex- 
plained in 2 are almost regularly replaced, in the continuation of the 
discourse, by a finite verb (i. e. by an independent clause, not a codrdi- 
nated Infinitive). Such a finite verb is to be understood as governed 
by a conjunction corresponding to the preposition before the Infinitive. 
Thus the Infinitive construction (often with a variable subject) is con- 
tinued by the Perfect (with x) Jer. 9, 12 because they have forsaken 
Daiz-oy my law, .... OY x) and have nut vbeyed my voice; 1 Sam. 
24, 12; Amos 1,9; without 8? Job 28, 25; by a Perfect with ) (ef. § 112, 
3, a, 6 and 3, c, 7) Amos 1, 11 73) iD-53 because he pursued his brother 


1 Delitzsch’s explanation of the Infinitive with 5 in Ps. 104, 21 by reference 


to Hab. 1, 17 as an elliptical expression of the conj ugatio periphrastica (= flagi- 
taturi sunt a deo cibum suum) is in the nature of the case applicable both here 
and in many other of the above-mentioned passages. 


Generally, however, all instances where the Infinitive is joined to 5 should 


be carefully distinguished from the cases mentioned in Rem. 2, where the In- 
finitive with 9 without Waw corresponds to the Latin Gerundive, or indeed serves 
to indicate the periphrastic conjugation. 
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with the sword NNW and continually cast off all pity (Perfect frequen- 
tativum; examples of the actual Perfect consec., Gen. 27, 45; Judg. 
6, 18; 1 Sam. 10, 8; 2 K. 18, 32 [Isa. 36, 17]; throughout after *x3-TY 
until I come); by a pure Imperfect, e. g. Prov. 1, 27 (after 3); Isa. 30, 
26 (after O13 in the day, whose time relation is here apparently joined 
to a preposition) 5, 24 (after 3); 10,2; 13,9; 14, 25; 45,1; 49, 5; 
Prov. 2, 8; 5,2; 8, 21 (everywhere after 5); by an Imperfect consec. 
Gen. 39, 18 and it came to pass RID) IP ‘WD as I lifted up my voice 
and cried, that ...; 1K.10,9; Job 38, 13 (after 9); 1 K.18, 18; Isa. 38,9; 
Job 38, 7, 9 sq. (after 3); Isa. 30, 12; Jer. 7,13; Ezek. 34, 8 (after 37°). 

2. The negative of an Infinitive construct, owing to the latter’s 
predominating nominal character, is not formed by the (verbal negative) 
particle x5, but by the original subst. "AY (vid. Lexicon) with a 
foregoing ) (but cf. also Num. 14, 16 °A39), e. g. Gen. 3, 11 -99% ’39 
12191) whereof thou wast not to eat; in a final sense 4, 15 (so that they 
might not kill him); in 2 K. 23,10 9 is again repeated before the In- 
finitive. (In Ps. 32, 9 it is not the Infinitive, but a supplicative predicate 
negatived by 53). 


§ 115. 


THE INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT WITH SUBJECT AND OBJECT. 


1. The Infinitive construct as the Infinitive absolute 
(§ 118, 1, @) shows its character as a verbal noun by its 
being construed with the case of its verb; hence in transitive 
verbs? the accusative of the object; e.g. Num. 9, 15 oy on 
jowea-nn on the day of setting up the tabernacle; 1 Sam. 
19,1 “7"Ms mn to kill David; Gen. 14, 17; 19, 29; 1 K. 
12, 15; 15, 4; negative in Lev. 26, 15 *yO">2-NN miwy mda5 
not to do all my commands. In ‘like manner it takes the 
accusative of the personal pronoun, e. g. Deut. 29, 12 wo? 


——— ~- 


1 The great number of such instances, particularly in the later books, is due 
to the tendency towards a so-called chiasmus in the arrangement of the parallel 
members in both halves of a verse; for instance, the Infinitive stands at the be- 
ginning of the first clause, and the finite verb at the end of the courdinated paral- 
lel clause. This caused a separation of the verbal form from 1) and hence the use 
of the Imperfect for the Perfect consec. Such a parallelism of the outer and 
inner members is frequently found elsewhere, and was evidently a mark of 
elegance in exalted discourse, poetic or prophetic. 

2 For examples of an accusative of the object with the Infinitive passive, vid. 
$121, 2. 
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We Opn im order to establish thee; Gen. 25, 26; Jer. 24, 7; 
with a verbal suffix, e. g. Ex. 2, 14 > 700 to slay me; Jer, 
38, 26 WA Sabb) not to bring me back (for suffix cf. Rem. 
2). If the finite verb governs two accusatives, they will 
also be employed with the Infinitive; e. g. Gen. 41, 39 ‘Ins 
nxt >o-ny nix iby yin after God has shown thee all 
this; Deut. 21, 16. 


Rem. 1. An object-accusative should always be used after an Jn- 
finitive construct even when not expressly introduced (as in the examples 
above) by the so-called nota accusativi ~N¥; and this substantive might 
be easily regarded as genitive of the Sbiect governed by the Infinitive 
(a construction common in Arabic); e.g. Prov. 21, 15 bawn nivy do 
right. Against this supposition, however, as genitive (exercise of right) 
it should be noticed (a) that the nota accusativi is frequently found else- 
where ; (b) that the other forms of the Infinitive, such as TR" for NRT 
(715) Gen: 48, 11 (cf. Ps. 101, 3; Prov. 16, 16) would then be incom- 
prehensible; (c) that the pretonic Qa’inés could hardly stand in certain 
Infinitive forms, in case the latter were considered as in the construct 
state, while it would be, nevertheless, in connection with suflixes (and 
so with actual genitives; cf. § 33, 2, b), necessarily volatilized; e. g. 
Gen. 18, 25 p-s¥ mn) slay a righteous one (never like D379 ; but cf. 
2); 2K. 21,8; Ezek. 44, 30. ‘Thus in cases lke Isa. 3, 18 (Ps. 
50, 4) one would naturally expect ia for D°Dy ry if the Infinitive 
be considered as in the construct state, and ’}) as genitive. 


2. With the exception of ANNI Jer. 39, 14, only the Ist sing. 
(cf., moreover, 1 Sam. 5, 10; 27,1; 28, 9; Ruth 2,10; 1 Chr. 12, 17, 
etc.) and pl. of verbal suffixes are used with the Infinitive ; e. g. wren 
to destroy us, Deut. 1, 27 (immediately after 137% nnd, hence 3— isa 
verbal, not a nominal suffix, though the form could be either) ; : STanera ie 
Num. 16, 13; Judg. 13, 23 (after 9"). Elsewhere the pronominal 
object is added either by means of the nota accusativi (e. g. Gen. 25, 26 
DNR nw3 when she bore them; ‘I ayy to know me Jer. 24, 7) or asa 
nominal suttix (as genitivus objecti). ‘he latter occurs usually where 
there can be no ambiguity; e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 33: Wan (lit. to his 
slaying) to slay him (not, as might be understood, that he may slay) ; cf. 
1 K. 20, 35; with the 3d sing. fem. suffix, Num. 22, 25; the 3d pl. Josh. 
10, 20; 2 Sam. 21,2, etc. Hence the suffixes of the 2d sing. with In- 
finitives, like qnan> Jer. 40, 14, cf. Mic. 6, 13; and like 7773 to mag- 
nify thee, Josh. 3,7, are doubtless to be regarded as nominal rather 
than verbal. The union of the nominal suffix as the objective genitive 
with the Infinitive became so tirmly established that it could occur not 
only in such unusval cases as Gen. 37, 4 (Dow) 37 2° x5 they could 
not speak peaceably unto them; cf. Zech. 3, 1 WO to resist him) but 
also even in the Ist sing. Num. 22, 13 ANS to let me. 


‘ 
= 
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8 The influence of the verb is felt even in such verbal nouns as, 
though originally various forms of the Infinitive, have actually the force 
of a substantive, e. g. Isa. 11, 9 TWO-Ne 13" (lit. to know Jehovah) 
knowledye of Jehovah ; *T® ANT to fear me Deut. 4, 10; §, 26; 10, 12; 
accusative after M278) Deut. 10, 12, 15; Isa. 56, 6 (cf. also Hos. 3, 1); 
Isa. 30, 28 (713399) ; Deut. 1, 27 (33N% ” NWIW3); after verbal nouns 
formed by the prefix ') (cf. § 45, 1, c) Num. 10, 2; Isa. 13, 19; Amos 4, 
11; Ezek. 17,9. After Infinitives (or like forms) we find the accusative 
of the object united with the article (Gen. 2,9; Jer. 22, 16); or witha 
suffix (Gen. 5, 4 al.; 28, 4,6; 29, 19 sq ; 30, 15; 38,5; 2 Sam. 3, 11; 
Isa. 29, 13), 


2. The subject of the action, expressed by the Infinitive 
commonly follows this Infinitive immediately,! either in the 
genitive or nominative. The subject is in the genitive (§ 33, 
2,5) wherever it appears as a nominal suffix, as well as 
when the Infinitive is in the form of the fem. sing. of ‘the 
construct state, (Rem. 1); also in numerous other cases where 
the Infinitive in form and signification is regarded rather as 
a substantive, and hence has the force of a noun. On the 
other hand the subject of the Infinitive is to be considered 
rather as in the nominative, if separated from the Infinitive 
by some insertion, and by certain peculiarities (Rem. 2) in 
many other cases. 


Rem. 1. Examples of the genitive-subject after Infinitives when 
united occur in Deut. 1, 27 1308 MM NXIW3 in Jehovah's hating us; cf. 
7,8; Gen. 19, 16; 1 K. 10, 9; Isa. 13, 19; 47,9. The subject-Infinitive 
is clearly regarded as genitive in cases like Ex. 17,1 there was no water 
pym NAW) for the people to drink (lit. for the drinking of the people) or 
in cases like Gen. 16, 16 (1279 n153); Ps. 133, 1; 2 Chr. 7, 3, etc. 


2. Examples of subjects separated from the Infinitive, and so con- 
sidered as nominatives, are found in Job 34, 22 |X 38 ow ayalcray) that 
the evil-doers hide themselves there; cf. Gen. 34, 15; Judg. 9,2; Ps. 76, 
10, and vid. No. 3. When 5 with pretonic Qamés stands before the 
Infinitive (cf. No. 1. Rem. 1), a nominative (subject) must be understood ; 
e. g. 2 Sam. 19, 20 139-08 7997 Div, since by the use of the Infinitive 
as a governing noun according to § 102, 2, c, aa, pi” would be expected. 
That the subject of the Infinitive is elsewhere regarded as nominative 





1 The subject is wanting in Gen. 24, 30 with NR 1D (in that case {yyW>); 
there is no doubt that ree NAN D was originally found in the text (v. 30 a be- 
longs to 29 b). 


~~ 
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is furthermore evident (vid. No. 1, Rem. 1) from forms like M37 (Deut. 
25, 19; Isa. 14, 3), VON Ps. 46, 3, etc., where pretonic Qamés regularly 
occurs, while after the analogy of ‘IYI (Ezek. 24, 13), Wpy Jer. 23, 
20), etc. FIM, VD etc. would be expected in case the Infinitive is con- 
cidered as the governing noun. Or could Qamés (the undoubted certainty 
of the massoretic punctuation being supposed) be found even before a 
genitive as if belonging to the nature of the form? It is certain, how- 
ever, that the difference between the genitive and nominative construc- 
tions due to the lack of case endings', could not in many cases be made 
apparent (even with such invariable forms as Top, D3, etc. ). 


8. When both subject and object are connected with the 
Infinitive, the subject regularly comes immediately after the 
Infinitive, and then the object. When the latter is necessarily 
in the accusative, the subject is then put (as in No. 2) either 
in the genitive or nominative. The nominal suffixes must of 
course be regarded as genitives (e. g. Gen. 89, 18 DP ws 
as I litted up my voice; cf. 1 K. 18, 21 and the examples 
given in No. 1, Rem. 3, Gen. 5, 4, etc.); so must the sub 
stantives after a connecting form (Deut. 1, 27, etc., vid. 
No. 1 zbid., and No. 2, Rem. 1). But the nominative seems 
to be established in cases like Isa. 10, 5 YoM-ny Cay PID 
as if the rod could shake him that lifts it up (cf. for the pl. 
worn § 124, 1, ¢) not F395 as we should expect (vid. No. 2, 
Rem. 2), if @aw were in the genitive; cf. Job 38,17. Other 
instances doubtless occur in Gen. 5, 1; 30, 10; Josh. 14, 7; 
1k. 18,4; 2 K. 28,10; Isa. $2, 7. In Jer. 21, 1, etc., the 
subject stands separated from its Infinitive (hence necessarily 
a nominative; vid. No. 2, Rem. 2). 

Rem. (Occasionally the object immediately follows the Infinitive, 

the nominative of the subject coming next (as an after-thought), Isa. 20, 1 

7a.) VAR N9W3 when Sargon sent him; Gen. 4,15; Josh. 14, 11; 2Sam. 


18, 29; Isa. 5, 24; Ps. 56,1; Prov 25,8. In Nun. 24, 33 the subject 
follows the Infinitive with a nominal suffix in place of the object. 








1 In Arabic, where the case endings leave no doubt in regard to the con- 
structicn, one may say: gatlu Zaidin (gen. of subject) ‘Amran (acc.), lit. the 
killing of Z. the ‘A. (i. e. Z. killing the A.; also: gatlu ‘Amrin (gen. of object) 
Zaidun (nom. of subject), and even: el-qgatlu (with article) Zaidun (nom. of 
subject) ‘Amrun (acc. of the object). 
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§ 116. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


1. The Participle, like the two Jnfinitives, takes an inter- 
mediate position between the noun and the verb. In form 
a pure noun and most closely related to an adjective, it can- 
not be used to represent modal and tense conditions. It 
shows, however, its verbal nature in that it does not, as the 
adjective, represent a single, invariable state, but rather one 
related in some way to an action or deed. The active Parti- 


ciple, moreover, indicates a person or thing in the constant, ~ 


uninterrupted carrying-out of an action; the passive Parti- 
ciple, on the other hand, describes a person or thing in a 
certain state acted upon by external events. 


Rem. That the difference between the active and the passive Parti- 
ciples is well marked is evident from the fact that the Q&l, expressing 
pure state, properly cannot form Participles, but verbal adjectives after 
the form qatel (RD, 132) etc.), or gatél (132, etc). The Qal transitive 
NIW, to hate, although corresponding in form in the Perfect to the 
Q&l intransitive (as a@ middle & verb) forms, nevertheless, the Participle 
active in ®)W, and the Participle passive RII” (cf. the fem. TRIW). Al- 
though the actual Participle and verbal adjective stand side by side, 
they never have a like signification. When the Assyrians are described 
as of “stammering lips” (ND "3y), Isa. 28, 11,a property is ascribed to 
them, which is inseparable from their persons; but % 375 M55 Jer. 
20, 7 describes the state of the prophet, constantly bringing reproaches 
upon himself. For the difference between the Participle as the ex- 
pression of pure, and the Imperfect as to the expression of prugressive 
duration, cf. § 107,1, Rem. 2. This does not exclude the fact that the 
Participle, especially in the later books (cf. Neh. 6, 17; 2 Chr. 17, 11,) is 
sometimes used where we should expect a distribution of the action into 
its various successive moments, by means of the finite verb. But the 
suppression of an historica) tense by the Participle, very common in 
Aramaic (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram. § 76, 2, d and e), does 
not occur in Hebrew. 


2. The point of time to which 
a) an active Participle belongs, whether attribute or pre- 


< 


dicate of a sentence, is sometimes seen from the context.” 
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Hence Mp may as well mean moriens (Zech. 11, 9) as 
mortuus (the usual rendering; with the article nn al- 
ways the dead one) and moriturus (Gen. 20,3); NB 
coming, come (Gen. 18, 11 al.), venturus (1 Sam. 
2, 31 al.); Sms falling, also fallen (1 Sam. 5, 8) 
and wishing to fall (Isa. 30, 18, Amos 9, 11); other 
examples of perfect Participles vid. Gen. 27, 33; 
43, 18 (avin he who has returned, cf. Ezek. 6, 21 al. 
Caw they who returned from captivity) Gen. 35, 3; Ex. 
11, 5; Zech. 12, 1; Ps. 187, 7; Prov. 8,9; Job 12, 4 (NTP )3 
also No. 5. Of future Participles, see Gen. 41, 25; 1 K. 
18, 9; Isa. 5, 5; Jon. 1, 3, etc., apparently also Gen. 19, 
14 (np). 

6) Of the passive Participles, that of the Qéal (e. g. and 
scriptus) always corresponds to a Latin or Greek Parti- 
ciple perfect passive, and those of the other conjugations, 
especially of Miphal, correspond sometimes to the Latin 
_gerundive (or an adjective in —bilis), e. g. NT) metuen- 
"| dus, Fearful, Ps. 76, 8 al.;. WM) desaerandis: desirable 
Ps. 19, 11 al.; N73) creandus Ps. 102, 19; 7Di3 (usually 
natus, also) procreandus, nascitturus 1 K. 18,2; Ps. 22, 
$2; yr terribilis Ps. 89,8; aym) abominable Job 16, 
16; awn) aestimandus Isa. 2, 22; nbsNa the eatable 
(beast) Lev. 11, 47; in Pu‘al ban laudandus, worthy of 
praise Ps, 18, 4; in Hoph. 2 Sam. 20,1 (sw); 2K. 
11, 2 (Dnyw7); Isa. 12,5 Qeré (nyt)! 


8. By virtue of its partly verbal character, the active’ 
Participle fills to some extent the office of a verb; hence, 
when in the absolute state, it may take an object either in \ 
the accusative or by means of the preposition with which 


2 Examples like NW), WM), and Som. clearly show the origin of this 
gerundive use of the passive Participle; that which is always feared, demanded; 
valued shows itself to be fearful, etc., hence also to be later on feared. From 
such examples, this use seems to have become extended to other cases. 
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the verb in question is otherwise usually construed; 1 Sam. 
18, 29 “VAM aN holding David in enmity; Gen. 42, 29; 
with accusative suffix e. g. Wy creating me Job 81, 15; Ps. 
68, 28 (also with article e. g. 2 Sam. 22 [Ps. 18], 33 ‘NON 
strengthening me (LXX 6 xgataay pe); Deut. 20, 1; 2 Sam. 

1, 24; Isa. 9,12; 68,11; Ps. 108, 4; 1 K.9, 23 cya Oa 
ea who are ruling the people; 2 K. 20,5 Ip NDT healing 
thee." 

The verbal adjective, in the form gdtél, may likewise 
take an accusative of the person or thing, when the finite 
verb would be so construed ; Deut. 84, 9 mrndy full of the 
spirit; 1 K. 9, 33 yw yen taking delight in mischief. As a 
species of noun the Participle has, in the construct state, a 
substantive force, in that it takes an object of the action 

(§ 89, 1; cf. also § 128, 8) in the genitive, e. g. Ps. 6, 12 
WANN, those loving thy name ; cf. Ps. 19, 8 sq.; a verbal ad- 
jective, e. g. Gen. 28, 12 oridy wp fearing God ; Hab. 2, 15, 
with an Infinitive Ps. 127, 2; with a pronominal suffix 
(which according to § 33, 2, 6 represents a genitive), e. g. 
Gen. 4, 14 *NYDWD, every one finding me (lit. the one finding 
me; cf. ‘wy, my creator); 12, 3 (P2739, they who bless thee ; 
nbbpr, he who curseth thee); 27, 29; 1 Sam. 2, 30; Isa. 68, 13; 
Jer. 88, 2; Ps. 18, 49.? 


Rem. To the category of the objective genitive belong also the 
local references after the Participles ; 3 tniens and ®Y¥" egrediens, for 


1 But in Isa. 11, 9 as waters DO°OD1D o> covering the sea, 4 serves merely 
to introduce the object preceding the Participle, cf. Hab. 2, 14. 

2 When the Participle with a pronominal suffix 1¥}'N who made him Job 40, 
19, has at the same time the article, it is like all similar cases (cf. § 127, d, Rem. 
4,6) an anomaly difficult to explain; since the determination by a genitive abso- 
lutely excludes that by the article. Equally strange is the use in Jer. $8, 22 of 
the construct state of the Participle before the accusative (‘NR*NVWN min- 
istering unto me, cf. vs. 21 “IV VW) and in Amos 4, 13 of the accusative of pro- 
duct after an objective genitive (making the morning darkness). In Jer. 2. 17 
32910 AYA means at the time he led thee ; perhaps as in 6, 15 the Perfect ( 7) 
should be the reading here; in Ezek. 27, 34 the earlier versions for the contorted 
AB) Ay read AX3BW) (WAS now art thou broken! 
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the verbs R12 and &¥* in the sense of ingredi, egredi may be directly 
united to the accusative, e. g. Gen. 23, 10, 18 IVY WIV RB all 
going in at the gate of the city; Lam. 1, 4; after ‘¥¥* Gen. 9, 10; 34, 
24; 46, 26 etal. In poetry, the Participle in the construct state may be 
connected not only with an objective genitive, but also may stand in 
any other relation (especially local) that can be made dependent on the 
verb in question only by means of a preposition ; cf. Isa. 38, 18 WaewT 
those going down into the pit (the grave); Ps. 88,6 13) ‘338 lying in 
the gruve; Deut. 32, 24 (Mic. 7, 17); 1 K. 2, 7; 2 K. 11, d, 7, 9 (the 
guard coming in or guing out on the Sabbath); Prov. 2, 7; 1 Chr. 5, 
18 al.; for the construction with ~}) e. g. Isa. 1, 27 (returning from mis- 
chief); 59, 20; Mic. 2,8. Such genitives, furthermore, often appear as. 
nominal] suffixes more definitely to qualify the statement, e. g. I’s. 18, 
40, 49 "2? (for “Sy DIP) those rising against me; cf. Ex. 15,7; Deut. 
33, 11; Ps. 44,6; Ex. 32, 25; Ps. 53, 6 (33M); 102, 9; Prov. 2, 19 
(all coming to her); especially distinct is Isa. 29, 7 ANW'3 mays-52 all 
that fight against her and her munition (for fo ae mop p'x3¥77-). 
In Isa. 1, 30 (as a terebinth my noi whose foliage is fading) it is 
doubtful whether ‘3 is to be considered as absolute state and hence 
with m3 as the accusative or as construct state with = 3 as genitive ;. 
in the latter case Prov. 14, 2 (vid. No. 4) would be analogous. 


4. The passive Participle also, when in the absolute state, 
can be used either with the accusative! as a more definite 
qualification, or in the construct state be dependent on such 
a qualification; e. g. Judg. 18, 11; 1 Sam. 2,18; Ezek. 9, 2 
OenD wand clothed with linen garments, cf. vs. 3: D7 b= (with 
suflix {ASM yp with his coat rent, 2 Sam. 16, 32; with the 
Participle following Judg. 1, 7); but Ezek. 9,11 evnga wind 
the one clothed with linen ; 2 Sam. 18, 81 Oya WIA with torn 
clothes (cf. Jer. 41, 5); Isa. 8, 3; 38, 24; Joel 1, 8; Ps. 82, 1 


(YWE-NwW) he whose sin is forgiven; AXCM DD he whose sin ta © 


covered); with suffix to the noun, Prov. 14, 2 re 1) he 
whose way 18 perverse. 


Rem. The Participle passive dependent upon a genitive of cause is 
found in Isa. 1, 7 UN MDW burned with fire; cf. Gen. 41,6; Deut. 32, 





1 For the actual meaning of these accusatives retained in a passive construc- 
tion, cf. § 117,4 and §121,2. Neh. 4, 12 is so understood and those who were 
building YIND-OY OOK IBM WR buckled each one his sword on his loins 
and was building. 


p> 
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24; upon a genit. aucturis, e. g. Gen. 24, 31 MM 4993 blessed of 
Jehovah; cf. Isa. 53, 4; Ps. 22, 7; Job 14,1 (15, 14; 25,4); hence also 
with a pronominal (genit.) suffix, Prov.9, 18 TX) her invited ones; 
cf. 7, 26; Ps. 37, 22. : 


5. The use of the Participle as predicate in so-called 
nominal clauses (describing, according to § 140, constant 
events or states) is very frequent. In this case again (vid. 
No. 2), the point of time to which the event belongs must be 
determined frum the context. Its uses are: 


a) as present in real events true at all times, e. g. Eccl. 1, 4 
= Mia) A VI one generation goeth, and another generation cometh, but 
the earth abideth (NV2)) forever; cf. vs. 7; as also in representing con- 
tinuing events accidentally begun, Gen. 3, 5; 4, 10; 16, 8 (I flee) 32, 
12; Ex. 9, 17; 1 Sam. 16, 15 sq.; 23, 2; 2 K. 7, 9; Isa. 1, 7; with in- © 
troduction of a subject through the vivid M37 behold! (§ 100, 5; 105, 2) e. 
g- Gen. 16, 11 11°11 937 behold, thou art pregnant, etc., 27, 42; it is 
frequently used also in nominal clauses (introduced by Waw), cf. § 140, 
e.g. Gen. 15, 2 et al. 


b) to represent past actions or states partly in independent nominal 
clauses e. g. Ex. 20, 15 HIpA-NK oe pyn-9D1 and all the people per- 
ceived the thunderings, etc.; 1 K. 1,5; in negative assertions, Gen. 39, 23 a; 
sometimes in relative clauses, e.g. Gen, 39, 23 6; Deut. 3, 2 (cf. also the fre- 
quent union of a Participle with the article as the paraphrase of arelative 
clause, Gen. 32, 10 W281 he who said; 12,7; 16, 13; 35, 1,3; 36, 35); 
but chiefly (vid. a) in nominal clauses that represent actions or events 
as occurring simultaneously with other actions or events, 6. g. Gen. 19, 
1 and the two angels came to Sodom 30° pin as Lot was sitting, etc. ; 18, 
1, 8, 16, 22; 25, 26; Judg. 13, 9; 2 Chr. 22, 9; also when the subject is 
introduced by 131 Gen. 37, 7; 41, 17. 


c) to express future actions or events, e. g. 1K. 2,2; 2 K. 4, 16 at 
this season next year {3 npan AN shalt thou embrace a son; so also ina 
reference of time, Gen. 7, 4; 15, 14; 17, 19; 19, 13; Isa. 23, 15 (when 
after 111) the Perfect consec. would be expected, so Qimchi explains 
NNDW)) as the 3d sing. fem. Perfect); Hag. 2, 6, or in relative clauses 
Gen. 41, 25; Isa. 5, 5 (what I am doing, i. e. have in mind to do); in de- 
liberative questions Gen. 37, 20. It is especially frequent, however, 
with the introduction of the subject by 11373 (also in form of a suffix 
‘2377, ‘J3M) etc., united by 1132/3) when it describes events immediately pre- 
ceding or occurring shortly before (futurum instans), e.g. Gen. 6, 17; 15, 
8; 20, 3; 24, 13 sq.; 50, 5; Ex. 8 25; 34, 10; Josh. 2, 18; Judg. 7, 
17; 9, 33; 2 K. 7, 2; Isa. 3, 1; 7, 14; 17,1; Jer. 30, 10 etc. (cf. also 
§ 112, 3, «, ¢). 
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Rem. 1. As the foregoing examples indicate, a nominal clause with 
@ participial predicate may take as subject either a substantive or a pro- 
noun; in both cases the Participle, especially when emphatic, may pre- 
cede the subject. In clauses introduced by 1373 the subject may be 
either a substantive or (e. g. Gen. 37, 7) a separate personal pronoun or 
may be joined with 137) as a suffix. It may also be introduced by 
BW (est, vid. Lexicon) with a suffix, in negative clauses by yR (non 
est) with a suffix; Judg. 6, 36 jw JW'-DR if thou wilt save; Gen. 
43,5 M2 JT R-OR if thou wilt not send; 1 Sam. 19, 11. In such 
cases as Isa. 14, 27 3103 YV and his hand is outstretched, ‘7 is 
not as M0) inY, 11, 16 etc., predicate (when the Participle could not 
take the article), but the subject; cf. Gen. 2, 11; 45, 12a Participle in ref- 
erence to the present, Deut. 3, 21; 4, 3 et al.; 1 Sam. 4, 16 in reference 
to the past ; in 1 K. 12, 8; 21, 12 in relative clauses after WR. 


2. For the express emphasis of a continued past action the Perfect, 
7, {s sometimes annexed in the person corresponding to the Partici- 
ple; fora continued future action the Imperfect ‘1'i1. (or the Jussive or 
the Imperfect consec. is used; e. g. Job 1, 14 MIN 471 V3 the ozen 
were plowing; Gen. 37, 2; 39, 22; Ex. 3,1; Deut. 9, 24; Judg. 1, 7; 1 
Sam. 2,11; 2 Sam. 3, 6; with a passive Participle Josh. 5, 5; Zech. 3, 
3; MT witha Participle Isa. 2,2; Jussive Gen. 1,6; Ps. 109, 12;* ‘9 
with a Participle Judg. 16, 21; Neh. 1, 4. . 


3. The personal Pronoun which one would expect as the subject of the 
participial clause is frequently omitted, at least, the 3d pers. pron. Ni 
(as elsewhere in nominal clauses, cf. Isa. 26,3; Ps. 16,8; Job 9, 32), 
e. g. Gen. 24, 30; 37, 15; 38, 24; 41,1; 1 Sam. 10, 11; 15,12; 20, 1; 
Isa. 29, 8 (throughout the Participle follows 13); cf. also Gen. 32, 7; 
Deut. 33,3; 1 Sam. 17, 25; Isa. 33, 5; 40, 19; Ps. 22, 29; 33, 5; 55, 
20; Prov. 6, 14; Job 12, 17, 19 sq.; 25, 2; 26, 7; 131 is omitted in 2 
K. 5, 1; Isa. 32, 12; Ezek. 8, 12; Neh. 9, 3; in a relative clause in Gen. 
39, 22; Isa. 24,2. The personal Pronoun of the 2d pers. masc. (TAK) 
seems to be omitted in Ps. 7, 10; Hab. 2, 10; 2d fem. (FX) in Gen. 20, 
16 (where to be sure for the Participle NM3)\ the 2d fem. Perfect would 
rather be expected); Pronoun of the 1st sing. in Hab.1,5; Zech. 9, 12; 


Mal. 2,16; 2d pl. (DAN) in 1 Sam. 2, 24; 6,3; Ezek. 13,7(?). Of an- 


other nature are the cases where some subject not more definite is to be 
supplied; e. g. Isa. 21, 11 Rp “bx one is calling to me (=one calls) ; 
ef. 30, 24; 33,4. Plural Participles occur in Ex. 5, 16 (D'VDR gc. 
the overseers); Jer. 33, 5; 38, 23; Ezek. 13, 7(?); 36, 13; 37, 1 (—<sunt, 
qui dicant). 

4, Even nominal clauses at the beginning of a period emphasizing 
the continuance of an earlier action where another action (always con- 





1A Jussive would naturally be expected with the forms of blessing and 


cursing 3273 blessed be Gen. 9, 26 ct al.; VR cursed Le 3, 14 et al. 
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nected with }) commences, demand special notice ; e. g. Gen. 29, 9; Job 1, 
16 sq. KI VDT) TU Ny whilehe was yet speaking, there came another and 
said, sq.1 etc. ; cf. 1 Sam. 9, 11, 27; 20, 36; 1K. 14, 17 (when she came 
to the threshold, the child died) ;2 K. 2, 23; 4,5; Dan. 9, 208q. ; also Judg. 
19, 22; 1 Sam. 9, 17; 17, 23; 1 K. 1, 42; Job 1, 18 sq. (consequent every- 
where introduced by 13)). But in 1 K. 1, 14 the nominal clause itself 
is introduced by 1371, as inl, 22 by 3), and relates to a preceding 
action.” Finally the whole period is introduced by ‘‘1"! (cf. § 111, 2, 
Rem. 1) and the consequent by 113'1) in Gen.’ 42, 35; 2 K. 2, 11; 13, 
21; without 137 in the consequent in 2 K. 19, 37 (Isa. 37, 38). Active 
Participles used in the sense of a perfect Participle, as well as passive 
Participles, in conformity to their meaning, express in such nominal 
clauses a certain state existing at the entrance of the principal action, 
Gen. 38, 25 TMOW NN NN Ww when she was brought forth, she 
sent, etc.; cf. Gen. 50, 24 ; 49, 29. 

5. Different from the examples given in Rem. 4, are the cases where a 
Participle (alone or as an attribute of a noun) is used as casus pendens at 
the beginning of asentence to nameacondition whose eventual occurrence 
is followed by another occurrence; e. g. Gen. 9, 6/2) DIN3 OTK DI DW 
the one shedding man's blood = whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall, 
etc.; Ps. 75, 4; Job 41, 18; so especially when -5) each precedes the 
Participle Gen. 4, 15; 1 Sam. 3, 11 (2 K. 21, 12). The consequent is 
usually introduced by } (the so-called Waw apodovsis), e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 18 
ys4 Wi R33 NII m3? wr-d when any man offered sacrifice, then the 
priest's servant came, etc.; 2 Sam. 14, 10 (Participle with the article) ; 22, 
41 (where, however, according to Ps. 18, 41 the text should be emended), 
Prov. 23, 24 Keth.; 29,9. As in the examples mentioned in the pre- 
ceding Rem., 11"! in such a case occasionally stands first, cf. 1 Sam. 10, 
10; 12, 11; 28.2,23 (837-99 whoever came thither, etc.) But in Dan. 
8, 22 N73wI1 is merely a catch-word (= as for the broken) to recall 
the contents of vs. 8. ; 

6. For the use of the Participle after the Infinitive absolute wn 
cf. § 113, 3, b, Rem. 2. 


- 7. The Participial construction beginning a sentence is regularly (as 
according to § 113, 3, Rem. 1, the Infinitive construction) continued by 
a finite verd with or without }, before which the relative pronoun con- 


4 The independent nominal clause in this case expresses more emphatically 
the co-existence (and thereby the precipitation of the events) than could be done 
by any indefinite timo relation (e. g.113I2 %7")); this could best be rendered 
‘the had not yet finished speaking, when"... As the foregoing instances show, 
the consequent is often found in a nominal clause. 

2 Thereby the premised Ny yet shows that not chiefly a future, but a 
simultaneous future event is to be understood ; this is entirely different from the 
examples in § 112, 3, c, «, where 7331 refers to the following Participle, while 
here it belongs to the consequent (before which it usually stands, vid. examples). 
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tained in the Participle must be supplied, so by the Perfect, Isa. 14, 17 
DVI PUY W393 ban O’ he made the world as a wilderness, and de 
stroyed the cities thereof ;* 43, 7; Fzek. 22, 3; Ps. 136,13 sq.; Prov. 
2, 17; by the pure Imperfect (as modus rei repetites in the present) Isa. 
5, 23 ; 46, 6; Prov. 7,8; Job 12, 17, 19 sq.; 24, 21; by the Imperfect 
without Waw 1 Sam. 2, 8; Isa. 5, 8; Prov. 2, 14; 19, 26 ; by the Imper- 
fect consec. Gen. 27, 33; 35,3; 1 Sam. 2,6; Jer. 13, 10 (after several 
Participles); Ps. 18, 33; 136, 10 sq. 


C. The Verb. 
§ 117. 


VERBS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


1. The simplest position of a noun with a verb is that of 

the accusative which follows a transitive verb. 
Owing to the lack of terminations,’ such an accusative can 
be observed only from the context or from its preceding 
words “M8 (Ms, before suffixes also MN: Nin)‘ This so-called 


1 For this parallelism of the outer and inner clauses in these and other ex- 
‘amples of this nature, see above, foot-note to § 114, 3, Rem. 1. 

2 It is not to be considered whether the verb referred to is in itself transi- 
tive or has become so in divergence from its original meaning. Owing to the 
vocalization, the following verbs prove themselves to have been originally in- 
transitives: INI (to feel love, trans.) to love ; Yan (to be pleased with, usually 
with 3) to desire; RY (to feel hatred) to hate’ cf. also such cases as 113 to weep 
(usually with 73°, -ON, ?), also to bewail with an accusative; IW to dwell (usually 
with 3), also to inhabit, with an accusative: (cf. furthermore, No.4). Of another 
nature are the examples of verbs of motion, such as 13 intrare, also aggredi 
R¥* egredi (cf. §116, 3, Rem.), 33 redire (Isa. 52, 8) which takes the accusative — 
according to an old Semitic usage also ®13, the personal object (in poetry at 
least, for -by N13 of prose) — to indicate the object toward which the action is 
directed. 

* Cf., of those that still occur, especially the remains of an old accusative 
ending in a, § 90, 2. 

* Without doubt “Nk (emphasized by the following miqqgé’ph) or ND (with a 
tone-long é, only in Job 41, 26 “N¥), before the so-called light suffixes § 103, 1, 
Rem. 1 A® or Nik Phenician Me (probably iyyath, yth or [after Euting] merely 
pronounced as a prefixed t), Arabic before suffixes ‘tyyd, 1’, 1", was originally a 
substantive which expressed being, substance or self (like the Syriac gath; but 
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nota accusativi is, however, seldom used in poetry ; in prose 
even it is not absolutely required. Furthermore, it is then 
limited to cases where the accusative is a proper name or 
more closely defined by the article or a following determina- 
tive genitive (or by suffixes) or in any other manner (vid. 
Rem. 2); Gen. 4, 1 and she bore ;)-nN Cain; 6, 10; 1,1 
God created VIS Ms) Crowa nS the heavens and the earth 
(but 2, 4 Dow) pox); 1, 25 and God made Ysa Moons the 
living thing of the earth; 2, 24. 


Rem. 1. The infrequency of the nota accusativi in poetry (it does 
not occur in Ex. 15, 2-18; Deut. 32; Judg. 5; 1 Sam. 2, etc., but is 
often found in the later Psalms) might be explained by the fact that this 
poetry (cf. § 6, 2) represents an earlier stage of the language than the 
prose. The need of soine external indication of the accusative was felt 
only at the disappearance of the case-endings; even then only the ob- 
ject immediately before the verb (the object following was sufficiently 
known through its position) as well as proper nouns were designated by 
nx.* Ultimately the nota accusativi was adopted in prose to such an 
extent that the pronominal object was indicated rather by means of N& 
with suffixes, than by verbal suffixes, even when none of the reasons 
mentioned in Rem. 3 were applicable. Cf. on this point Giesebrecht 
in Stade’s Zeitchr., 1881, p. 258 sq.; cases like D'TI7N INR MY WR 453 
(Gen. 6, 22 in the so-called Priest-codex) together with 711 W1¥-"* 553 
(7, 5 in the so-called Jehovist document) are especially instructive. 


2. Collectives introduced by we) totality, without a following article 
or definite genitive are primarily to be considered as definite accusa- 
tives, provided 93 is in sense definite (cf. Gen. 1, 21, 30; 8,21; Deut. 
2, 34; 2 K. 25, 9; in an absolute sense 55-ne is found in Gen. 9, 3; 
cf. 39, 23); furthermore *) is always a personal sign, 80 ‘2-8 (= quem? 
Isa. 6, 8; 37, 23 et al., but never TVWI-NK quid?) is in itself definite, 





with Néldeke ZDMG vol. 40, p.738 a relation between the Hebrew Nix, the Syriac 
Gta, the Arabic ‘ayat, signs is to be rejected), but now united in the construct 
state with a following noun or suftix, serves as a paraphrase for the pronoun ipse, 
avros. Usually it merely serves, (like the oblique cases avrov, airy, airov, ips, 
ipsum, etc.) to introduce a definite object ; Ow FAN properly avrov rav ovpavay 
(cf. atrny xpvoniéa Iliad I, 143) is no more emphatic than the simple DUT raw 
ovpavoy. 

1 Thus in Deut. 33 only in vs. 9 does it occur (twice) with a preceding 
object; in Gen. 49 only in Jacob's blessing vs. 15 with a co-ordinated second 
object (and so further separated from the verb). Of the thirteen occurrences of 
A& referred to on the Moabite stone, seven occur directly before a proper noun, 
four others before but a little separated therefrom. 
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as also the relative 1WK in the sense of eum, qui or quem, etc. (e. g. 2 
Sam. 16, 3) or id, quod (Gen. 9, 24 ef al.; cf. also instances like Josh. 2, 
10; 1 Sam. 24, 19, where WW NR means the circumstance that, etc.) 
Elsewhere AK is found before nouns that are in sense definite although 
the article (which, according to § 126, 2, hk, Rem., frequently occurs in 
poetic or otherwise exalted discourse) is ormiued: so in Isa. 41, 7; 50, 
4; Ezek. 13, 20; 43, 10; Prov. 13, 21 (where Opa is to be regarded 
as a definite category); Job 13, 25; in Eccl. 7, 7 an older maxim 
is probably cited. 

Very rare, on the contrary, is the use in prose of O® before an (act- 
ually or apparently) indefinite noun. In ] Sam. 24, 6 *))3, in 2 Sam. 
18, 18 ’¥°3, are both qualified by the following relative clause; in2 Sam. 
4, 11 p°t¥ WR refers to Ishbosheth (as him, who is an innocent man) ; 
in 5, 24 reference is made to the going of some definite one, sc. 
Jehovah; also in 13, 17 Ft refers to a definite person, in 1 K. 6, 16 
’* ‘Y to twenty cubits. In Ex. 21, 28 (or 29) NWR-NR IN WR-NN must 
in any case be so explained that justice for the killing of a definite man 
or woman inay be satisfied (cf. the similar examples in Lev. 7, 8; 20, 
14). In Num. 16, 15 071 TWN" is doubtless used in the sense of a 
single one (then eo ipso definite) of them ; 80 also DYYITD WINN in 1 
Sam. 9, 3 may refer to a definite one of the servants —in 26, 20 


IMS WYID-NK refers to David. But in Gen. 21, 30 with the Samaritan 


Pentateuch we should read ’3i1 YIW-NN; in Ex. 2,1 the proper noun 
73321 has apparently been omitted after —N¥, and in 2 Sam. 15, 16 
the latter has been erroneously introduced from 20, 3 (where it is re- 
quired as a reference to the women already mentioned). In Ezek. 16, 82 
O’N-Ne could refer to the known strangers; but vid. Smend on this 
passage. 


3. The pronominal object must be expressed by OX with a suffix 
(instead of by a verbal suffix) whenever 


a) it precedes the verb, e. g. Num. 22, 33 °N"17 ANN) CAIW MQ 
I had even slain thee, and saved her alive ; 1 Sam. 8, i Jer. ai 19; 


b) the verb already has a suffix, 2 ‘Sam. 15, 25 Ink NWN he will 
let me see it ; 


c) it follows an Infinitive absolute, vid. § 113, 1, N.; 


d) it follows an Infinitive construct with the subject immediately 
following, e. g. Gen. 41, 39, or when the union of the Infinitive with the 
suffix might be misleading, e. g. Gen. 4, 15 IAK-NiI3 A249 lest any 
should slay him, ete. (NIN '35 could also be lest he slay). 


4, The pronominal object is generally omitted when it can be easily 
supplied from the context. This is especially so with the neuter accu- 
sative (English it) after verbs of perceiving (JW) and saying, e. g. 
Gen. 9, 22 et al. 13°) and he made (it) known; also after 59 to give 
(18, 7; 24, ll al.) np? to take, W271 to bring, D’ Y to put (9, 23 al), 8¥D 
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to find (31, 33) et al. ; the personal object is omitted e. g. in 12, 19; 24, 
61 (after np»). Owing to the ambiguity, the omission of the pl. object 
is peculiar in Gen. 37, 17 D'OR “AY! = I heard them say ; perhaps, 
however, with the Samaritan Pentateuch O'AyNnw should be the reading. 


5. A frequent peculiarity is the omission of the substantive ob- 
ject (an elliptical expression), so we find e. g. N23 1 Sam. 20, 16 et al. 
(vid. Lexicon) for 1°73 N13 analogous to our make an agreement with 
some one; 1D) to keep (sc. \¥ his anger)=to bear a grudge Ps. 103, 
9 etal.; also VY Jer. 3, 5 (with 102); RU) for Vip /) Lo lift up the voice 
Isa. 3, 7; 5 xv) for 5 Vr ‘1 to remove (forgive) the guilt of some one 
Gen. 18, 24, 26; Isa. 2, 9; now stretch forth (sc. T° the hand) = to reach 
for something 2 Sam. 6, 6; Ps. 18, 17. 


6. Nouns are often joined to verbs of perceiving as accusative which 
should be properly subjects of the following objective clauses; this is 
especially true of the verb 1&1 fo see, Gen. 1, 4 and God saw the light 
that it was good instead of, God saw that the light was good ; 6, 2; 12, 14; 
13,10; 49, 15; Ex. 2,2; Ps. 25,19; Prov. 23, 21; Job 22, 12; Eccl. 
2, 24; 8,17; also of the verb YT to know Ex. 32, 32; 2 Sam. 3, 25; 17, 
8 (with two objects). 1K. 5,17; with a verb of saying (18) Isa. 3, 
10. 

7. In a number of examples N& serves apparently to introduce or 
to emphasize a nominative. In nowise can any reference here be made 
to the original substantive force of Nk, since the undoubted examples of 
this nature all belong to the later books of the O. T. Rather (unless 
textual errors or other explanations are to be noted) there is throughout 
a virtual dependence upon a governing verb understood. Finally, the 
numerous instances of the use of 8 referring to a member of the sen- 
tence governed by the verb, all point to the fact that N® should be con- 
sidered chiefly as a particle of reference, regardless of any governing 
word; so in the Hebrew of the Mishna? 1% and NX are, without spe- 
cial emphasis, placed before a nominative. 

Cases, where M\® is not a nota accusativi, but a preposition, are not to 
be considered here (cf. D® at, by, § 108, 1, Rem. 1); e. g. Isa. 57, 15; 1 
Sam. 17, 34 (~“NR) and with....; but NR was perhaps erroneously 
inserted here from vs. 36, where it is now wanting) ; also cases where an 
accusative is subordinated to a passive (§ 121, 2); or, as in Josh. 22, 17; 
Neh. 9, 32, to an idea of deficiency. In Hag. 2, 17 the accusative after 
TR is explained from §100, 5; in Ezek. 43, 17 2.20 round about has a ver- 
bal force. Elsewhere there is clearly an attraction to a following rela- 
tive pronoun in the accusative (Ezek. 14, 22; Hag. 2, 5; Zech. 8, 17) or 





* According to the usual syntax (cf. § 116, 5, Rem. 3) we should here trans- 
late I heard some saying, etc. 
> CL Weiss, MWD Ww ODWD (Vienna, 1867) p. 112. 
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the accusative is dependent upon a verbal idea virtually contained in 
what precedes, and thus is in the mind of the speaker as governing the 
whole. Soin Num. 3, 26 (in NW3W‘) vs. 25 we find : they had to watch) ; 
Josh. 17, 11 in 9 “TT'1 it was given up or they gave to him; 1 Sam. 26, 16 
(behold, where = seek then); 2 Sam. 11, 25 T'I'Y3 pV-ON is due wo a noli 
aegre ferre;* Jer. 36, 33 (he had indeed the firepan before himself); 
Eccl. 4, 3 in WN NR there is understood a ruling idea of I judge or I 
name. Aposiopesis is found in Deut. 11, 2 (not your children do I 
mean) ; 2 Sam. 23, 17 (provided the present text is correct) the blood 
of men... .? (sce. shall I drink? cf. 1 Chr. 11, 19); even bolder 
is Zech. 7,7, where either DAYY or IYDWN (or WYN) is to be supplied. 

After eliminating some passages doubtless corrupt’, there remain 
the following where “NX in later Hebrew (perhaps somewhat in the 
sense of the Latin quod attinet ad) with more or less emphasis introduces a 
noun: Judg 20, 44, 46; Ezek. 17,21; 20, 16; 35,10; 44,3; Neh. 9, 19, 
34; Dan. 9, 13; 2 Chr. 31, 17. In Ezek. 47, 17-19 (cf. also 43, 7) ac- 
cording to vs. 20 “NX should be corrected to NR. But the LXX, who 
have in vs. 18 only ravra, scarcely knew any other reading than Fk, hence 
in all these passages \® is virtually considered as dependent on a gov- 
erning idea, like ecce (LX X 43, 7 éopaxac), 47, 17 8q., perhaps there hast 
thou. ... 


8. To the solecisms of later times belongs finally the introduction 
of the object by the preposition y) (properly in reference to, in the direc- 
tion of), a8 occasionally in Ethiopic? and generally in Aramaic.‘ For 
the introduction of an object preceding the verb (and also clearly for the 
sake of greater perspicuity), 5 is found in Isa. 11,9 and Job 5, 2 (cf. also 
Dan. 11, 38); furthermore, after JX Lev. 19, 18, 34; 92% Lam. 4, 5; 
Hoe Num. 10, 26; 7k Ps. 129, 3; 9°37 Ezra 8, 24; 333 1 Chr. 29, 
20 (with an accusative directly before) ; man 1 Chr. 5, 26; W1) Ezra 6, 
21; 1 Chr. 22, 19; 2 Chr. 17,13; 997 1 Chr. 16, 36; 2 Chr. S, 13; 279 
Ps. 135, 11 (vs. 10 with an accusative) ; 136, 19; \pt Ps. 145, 14 (but cf. 
146, 8); YT Ps. 69,6; Mp? Jer. 40,2; 7797 and Nw? 1 Chr. 29, 22; 
700 Ps. 145, 14; 21y 1 Chr. 16, 37; My Ezek. 26, 3; 07 Lam. 3, 
bl et al.; Ty 2 Chr. 31, 2 (previously accusatives) ; NAD Ps. 116, 16; 





————— 


1 So in 1Sam. 20, 13, instead of the Hiph., (10**) we should with Wellhausen 
read the Qil. 

2 So in 1 K. 11, 25, where the predicate of the relative clause is now lacking; 
in 2 K.6, 5 A\®& is probably due toa text which had the H{ph. for 9D). In Jer. 
23, 33, read with the LXX, Vulg. NW OAR ye are the burden! In Ezek 87, 
19 with Hitzig read -O for DX. 

* Dillmann, Gram. der Aethiop. Sprache, p. 349. 

¢ As to the Biblical Aramaic, consult Auutzsch Gram. des Bib.-Aram. p. 151 
sy. Elsewhere, too, a tendency may be noticed in later Hebrew, in place of the 
atrict subordination of a noun in the accusative, to admit a loose construction by 
means of prepositions. 


ce ce EE 
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138 2Chr. 24, 12 (previously accusative); 3°i} (in the verb 5 3°17) 
2 Chr. 10, 6 (but vs. 9 and 1 K. 12, 9 with an accusative); NYw Ezra 8, 16; 
2 Chr. 17,7; VW 2 Chr. 5, 10. 


9. Sometimes the verb upon which an accusative depends is in 
sense contained in the apparently governing verb, e. g. Isa. 14, 17 
muy3 mnp-x5 YYoR released his prisoners and dismissed them not 
from the “house ; cf. Ps. 74, 16, aud for this so-called constructio praeg- 
nans cf. § 119, 4. 


2. Within the sphere of the actual accusative belongs the 
so-called inner or absolute object (also called schema etymo- 
logicum or figura etymol.), i. e., the supplying of the objective 
idea by a noun from the same root,! e.g. Ps. 14,5 HH na 
ied feared a fear; also with the object preceding, Lam. 1, 8 

ARE NOM sins Jerusalem has sinned ; with a double accu- 
sative (vid. No. 5), e.g. 1 K. 1, 12 Ayy 8) WE I will counsel 
(give) thee counsel.’ 


Rem. a) Strictly speaking, only such verbs as are supplied by means 
of an indeterminate substantive are here considered (vid. examples 
above). Such a substantive, regardless of the union of the inner object. 
with denominative verbs (vid. below) is found, like the Infinitive absolute, 
very inactive; it serves rather to strengthen the verbal idea. Such a 
strengthening occurs whenever the inner object is not made definite, 
analogous to the German: das war ein Leuchten.> It is evident that 
frequently (as regularly in Greek) some strengthening attribute follows 
the inner object, e. g. Gen. 27, 34 TROT M793 WY 3 MpY¥ pyy" 
he cried a great and very bilter cry ; cf. Greek vooeiv vaoov xaxiy, txapnoay. 
Xapav peyadnv (Matt. 2,10); magnam pugnare pugnam, tultorem vitam 
vivere, etc. Examples of the inner object, after the verb, without an 
additional clause, occur in Ex. 22, 6; 2 Sam. 12, 16; Ezek. 26, 15; 
Zech. 1,2; Prov. 21, 26; with an enlarging attribute, Gen. 27, 33; Ex. 
32,31; Judg. 15, 8; 2Sam. 13, 36; 1 K. 1, 40 (cf. Jon. 4, 6; 1 Chr. 
29, 9); Isa. 21,7; Jon. 1, 10; Zech. 1, 14; 8, 2a; Dan. 11,3. (Besides 
an actual object, the inner object is found with an attribute in Gen. 12, 
17; 2 Sam. 13, 15; cf. alsq Isa. 14,6.) An inner object with attributes 





1 For the use of the Infinitive absolute as inner object, and the difference 
there is in such a case between it and the noun itself, cf. § 113, 3, together with 
the Rem. 

2 Cf. Bovards BovaAevew, Iliad X. 147. 

® Arabic grammarians, in many instances, give the indeterminate cases an 
intensive signification, whereas the Qoran scholars usually render such a case 
by an expression like the German was fiir ein. Vid. § 125, 1, Rem. 
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before the verb, Jer. 14, 17; Zech. 1, 16 (cf. also Gen. 30 8; Jer. 30, 
14; Ps. 139, 22); in Zech. 8, 2 the expected substantive is supplied by 
one of kindred signification. 


b) Only in a broader sense fall within the sphere of the schema 
etymologicum examples where the noun is added to a denominative verb 
from which it has arisen (so Gen. 1, 11; 9, 14; 11,3; 37,7; Ezek. 18, 
2; Ps. 144, 6; also Mic. 2, 4), or where the substantive in question, 
partly determinate, follows its verb (so Gen. 30, 37; Num. 25, 11; 2 K. 
4,13; 13, 14; Isa. 45, 17; Lam. 3, 68'; determinate in sense at least 
in Jer. 22, 16) or precedes (2 K. 2, 16; isa. 8,12; 62,5; Zech. 3, 7; cf. 
also Ex. 3, 9). In both cases the said substantive pives special empha- 
sis to the clearness or the easier union of the verb with other members 
of the sentence. 


8. Such verbs as express an utterance (outcry, weeping), or 
any other external action, frequently take the means or the 
instrument of the action in the accusative (in other words, 
the means may be understood as in some way due to the action 
itself). This, however, is on condition that a more definite 
modification (in the form of an attributive adjective or a 
genitive) be added to the substantive in question. By this 
the close relation between this accusative and inner object, 
discussed in No. 2, becomes evident; it, too, usually takes 
a strengthening attribute. This excludes, however, its con- 
sideration as an adverbial accusative (instrumental) or its 
being paralleled with the second (objective) subject, as ex- 
plained in § 141. 


Examples of the accusative following the verb are found in Ezek. 
11, 13 SiT3-71p Pst) and I cried out a loud voice = with a loud voice ; 
2 Sam. 15, 23 (after the object itself, Deut. 5,19; 1 K. 8, 55); Ps. 109, 
2, they spoke with me pv 79 a tongue of lies = with a lying tongue ; 
Prov. 10, 4 poor becomes i1'97-}3 NWy the sluggish hand working = 
who works with a sluggish hand (cf. the English idioms writing a beau- 
tiful hand, striking a clear note, playing ball, and the German eine schéne 
Stimme singen, Schlittschuhe laufen, etc.). Examples of a preceding 
accusative ‘p-bbmy NVI “HDL (with) lips of joy my mouth praises, Ps. 
63, 6; cf.12,3 where a case of instrument with 3 follows the accusative. 





1 Also in Ps. 18, 4 (lest I sleep the sleep of death) is 12") more expressive for 
DN nw (cf. Jer. 51, 39), as Isa. 38, 15 Dip for ‘¥ q71. 
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4. Many verbs originally (partly from their external form, 
vid. above, No. 1, note) intransitive, by virtue of a certain 
divergence from the original meaning, gradually brought 
about in the language, may be used as transitive < cf. e.g. 
3° to contend ; also with an accusative causam alicujus agere 
(so in Isa. 1,17 et al.; elsewhere with 5 = for any one); 
bas to be able (really = to be ina condition), with an accusative 
to overcome any one; PET to be inclined, and my to delight in 
(usually with 5) with an accusative = to enjoy ; a3W cubare, 
hence in the sense concumbere, originally always connected 
with -cy cum; in later Hebrew, however, also with the 
accusative, Gen. 34, 2 = comprimere (feminam), etc. 


Rem. 1. It is very difficult, however, to determine whether or not 
some verbs that were subsequently used alone, or united with preposi- 
tions, were originally transitive, so that the supposed original idea itself, 
that we habitually ascribe to each, makes them appear as intransitives.' 

In this case nothing more can be said of any syntactical peculiarity. 
An enumeration of such verbs would therefore be very desirable. 
There is a possibility, too, that certain verbs were originally used at 
once as transitive and intransitive (so, perhaps wa to be dressed, to- 
gether with wa todress). Finally, also, the analogy of certain frequently 
occurring transitives caused a direct union of intransitives in sense 
with the accusative, and accustomed us to bring, with other words, 
whole classes of verbs into a definite point of view of transitiveness 
(vid. Rem. 4). 


2. Especially clear is this divergence from the original meaning 
when even reflexive conjugations (NIph., Hithpa., etc.) take an accusa- 
tive, e.g. &3) to prophesy, Jer. 25, 13; 30) (properly to turn oneself 
around) to surround, Judg. 19, 22; D017) to fight, Ps. 109, 3 (where we 
should read ON as a Qal; cf. Ps. 35, 1); furthermore Onann take 
some one as captive, Isa. 14, 2; 5oann make the object of conspiracy, Gen. 
37, 18; }2/3N1 consider something, Job 37, 14. 


3. When not incorrect nor due to colloquial usage, it can be due 
only to a divergence from the original meaning of a verb, that occasion- 
ally a separated object (otherwise introduced by 5) is directly subordi- 


* So, for example, 1} to answer (apeiBer8ai va) some one discreetly ; TW to 
command (jubere aliquem); VDI to remember ; 13) (also with ?), to wait for 
some one ; VW to tell good tidings (vid. Lex.) ; \&) to commit adultery (adulte- 
rare matronam); T2)’ to serve (colere); 33) to pledge one's self for, etc. 
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nated to the form of an accusative suffix, e. g. Zech. 7, 6 °)® “IAD 9) 
did ye fast unto me (move me by your fasting)? Even more peculiar is 
Job 31, 18 3X5 yu he (the orphan) brought up with me, as with a 
Sather; cf. Isa. 27,4; 65, 5; Jer. 31, 3; with Niph. Isa. 44, 21; cf. 
Aram. Dan. 5,6; but Josh. 15, 19 °F) /37 YR is to be understood 
as double accusative, with a verb of giving; Ezek. 29,3 is to be read 
either, with Olshausen VIVNWy, or with Smend ONY (then *\K" pre- 
cedes); Ps. 42, 5 WTS or DVN. 


4. Whole classes of verbs are, according to Rem. 1, above, treated 
as transitives, either because of their original meaning or (for the sake 
of analogy) because of a divergence from the latter. Such are: 


a) Verbs induendi and eruendi, like wr to put on, OWS to put off, 
VY to decorate oneself; also in poetic usage, Ps. 65, 14 JR¥i7 OND wa 
the meadows are covered with flocks; cf. 109, 29; 104, 2 (DY); 65, 146 
{*\0y), etc.? 

b) Verbs copiae and incopiae (also verbs abundandi and deficiendi) 
like noD to be full, of something (Ix. 8, 17, here and often elsewhere 
‘construed with ~N& and evidently with an accusative, Gen. 6, 18; with 
personal object, Ex. 15, 9 = my lust shall be satisfied upon them; with 
an emphatic preceding accusative, Isa. 1, 15 your hands wD O'D are 
full of blood, cf. 22, 2); so also Nrph. ¥7°9) to fill with something, Gen. 
6, 11; Ex. 1, 7 (object added with A) ; Isa. 2, 7 sy.; 6,4; Prov. 3, 10; 
YW to swarm with, Gen. 1, 20, 21 (where WW = accusative); plu 
(yaw) to be sated, Isa. 1,11; Prov. 12, 11; 121 to become strong, take 
hold of, Job 21,7; 9 to overflow (object preceding), Prov. 3, 10; 1 
properly descendere, poetical also to run, flow (over) with (cf. Greek 
mpopeey bdwp, duxpva araucev),e. g. Lam. 3, 48°27? TWA De “253 mine eye 
runneth down with streams of water ; 1,16; Jer. 9,17; 13,17; Ps 119, 136; 
also yA to go with, go over from = overflow Joel 4, 18; 51) flow or run, 
Jer. 9, 17; 0) to drop, overflow from, Judg. $,4; Joel 4, 18a; \8W to 
pour out, overflow, also (trans.) overwhelm, Isa. 10, 22; 33) gush forth 
JSrom, Prov. 10, 31; so, perhaps also 2y to go or flow over from, Isa. 5, 
28. Especially bold, but still analogous to the foregoing examples, is 
the declaration in Isa. 5,6 concerning the vineyard MMW) Ynw my 
and it shall come up (be overgrown) with briers and thorns; cf. Prov. 
24, 31, and still bolder in Isa. 34, 13. 

The following are antithetic: ON to be wanting, lacking, Gen. 18, 28 
530 to be deprived of (lose), Gen. 27, 45. 


c) Many verbs of dwelling; the accusative then expresses either the 
place or the thing in or by which one tarries (so in Gen. 4, 20 after 1%; 


1 From the idea of covering oneself with something, DD‘ %¥T1™ Ex. 80, 20 
must necessarily be explained they shall wash themselves with water, still the 
customary D°93 may here be used. 
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Judg. §, 17 ; Isa. 33, 14 after 112; Isa. 33, 16 with j%) or the person 


(people) with whom one dwells or whose guest one is (so in Ps. 5, 5; 120> 


5 after 132). 


5. A double accusative (especially of the person and the 


thing) is taken by: 


a) the causative conjugations (Piél Hiphil, sometimes 


b) 


Pilpél, e. g. bob2 Gen. 47, 12 al.) of such as are merely 
transitive in Qdl, and of verbs induendi and exuendi, etc. 
(cf. Nos. 1 and 4, especially Rem. 4), e. g. Ex. 33, 18 
FJIAD-NN N) NW let me see thy glory. Frequently we 
find yn to inform some one of something ; “195 docere 
aliquem aliguid, etc.; cf. also Gen. 41,42 ww-7)3 Ink wd” 
and he clothed him in (with) vestures of fine linen ; ef. 
the antithesis Gen. 37, 32 (both accusatives after MOWER 
introduced by nx), so with Ndp to fill with, Gen. 21, 19; 

26, 15; Ex. 28,3; “uN to gird one with something, Ps. 
18, 33; wy to surround, Ps. 8,6 al.; FD to bless one 
with something, Deut. 15, 14 ; 7pM to dleneive one of some- 
thing Ps. 8, 6; Sonn cause to eat something, Ex. 16, 32; 
Mpwi cause to drink ‘something, Gen. 19, 32 sq. 


by numerous verbs (already in Qil) that indicate an in- 
fluence upon an object through some external means, 
the latter is then (being in a manner influenced by the 
action ; cf. the analogous case, No. 3 above) added as a 
second object. To this category belong: 


a) Verbs expressing the idea of covering, clothing, coating ‘rN 
Ex. 29,9; N3¥ Ex. 26, 29 al ; MO Ezek. 13, 10 5q.; VOY Ps. 5, 13 (cf. 
also ja Dy Josh. 7, 25 al.), hence also of sowing (py Judg. 9, 45; Isa. 
17,10; 30, 23), planting (Isa. 5, 2), anointing (Ps. 45, 8) with something. 

8) Expressions of giving (jj Josh. 15, 19 with the object of the 
thing preceding) ; presenting (13! Gen. 30, 20; antithetic of despoil, so YI? 
Prov. 22, 23); favoring (j1M Gen. 33, 5), sustaining (= supporting, main- 
taining, outfitting) with something, e.g. Gen. 27, 37; Ps. 51, 14 (730) ; 
Judg. 19, 5 (1°0); dealing with some one (572 1 Sam. 24, 18); cf. also 
07} making advances to one, Ps. 21, 4; poy repaying some one (with 
double accusative, Ps. 35 12; Prov.13, 21, and for the accusative of 
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the person ev, xaxd¢ mpdrrec rid). In a broader sense, here belong such 
usages as Mic. 7, 2 (to hunt any one with a net); Ps. 64, 8 (to shoot arrows 
at one; the accents indicate a different translation), etc. 

y) Expressions of enquiring after something, or desiring something 
for some one (RW Deut. 14, 26; Ps. 137, 8); answering one something 
(713)! Mic. 6, 5; cf. in other conjugations 137 2°) properly verbum 
reddere, with the accusative of the person 1 K. 12, 6 al., to announce the 
idea ; 80 sometimes V2i7 to inform une of, Job 26, 4 al. for 4 7). 


6) Expressions of making, building, forming something, with the accu- 
gative of the actual object, and an accusative of material of which 
something is made, e. g. Gen. 2, 7 TITAN VD OTR N/R TT IX 
and Jehovah God formed man of the dust of the ground ; so with V¥" 1 K. 
7, 16, and Ex. 38, 3 NWN) Nvy "93-59 all the vessels made he of bronze 
(for a linguistically possible rendering of the accusative ‘TJ, but 
excluded by the context itself, see letter c, with the Rem.); Ex. 25, 18, 
28; 26, 1,14, sq. 29; 27,1; 1K. 7,27; with the preceding accusative 
of material, Deut. 27, 6 MM Nato-Ne 3A Nindw O93 of whole 
stones shalt thou build the altar of Jehovah. 
by verbs expressing a making, preparing, forming for 
something; the second accusative then is related to the 
actual object as the accusative of the product, e. g. Gen. 
27, 9 mayor CoN myx I will make them (the kids) 
savory meat; cf. 6, 14, 16; Ex. 26,16; 80, 25; $2, 4; 
Hos. 8, 4; 1 K. 18, 32 nap HYANA-NN MIDN and he built 
the stones into an altar ; also MDS with double accusative, 
baked something of something, Ex. 12,39; Lev. 25,4; Dy 
(properly set up something, cf. Gen. 28, 18; Ps. 38, 9 and 
also avn Gen. $1, 45) change into something Josh. 8, 28; 
Isa. 50, 2; 51,10; Mic. 1,7 ; 4,13; with a double accusative 
of the person (appoint or exalt one to the position of) 
Isa. 8, 7 (in a similar sense we find also jn} with a double 
accusative, Gen. 17, 5 or my 1 K. 11, 34; regularly, 
however, the indication of honor —as also frequently of 
product — is made by b to); furthermore Mw put or make 
to (for) something (Isa. 5, 6 ; 26,1; with personal object 





1 Cf. the exceedingly expressive idioms that really belong here, Ps. 21, 18 


‘Dow TOWN ‘> for thou makest that they must turn their backs to me; simi- 
larly Ps. 18, 41 (2 Sam. 28, 41; Ex. 23, 27) Uj‘) TAN) “IR thou gavest me 
the necks of mine enemies ; cf. Jer. 18, 17. 
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Ps. 21, 7; 91, 9) ; yu to recoynize something for something, 
Keel. 7, 25 (similarly AN find out, Gen. 7, 1); awn to 
reckon something for one... (Gen. 15, 6) or consider one 
as (Isa. 58, 4; otherwise always construed with 5 or D); 
Twn to darken (Amos 8, 8). Here, too, belong pas- 
sages like 1 K. 11, 30 yap ay Ow Ay) and he tore 
it (the mantle) into twelve pieces; cf. Isa. 87, 26 (accusa- 
tive of the product before the real object after mixuind 
to lay waste). - 


Rem. At first glance some of the foregoing examples seem to be 
identical with those mentioned in 0, d, so one could say, for instance, 
that 1 K. 18, 32 should be rendered he built the altar of stones, in sense 
similar to the other, explaining 131’) as the nearer object, but D-JINA- NS 
as an accusative of material, like Deut. 27, 6 (vid. above, b, 6). In 
reality, however, the actual rendering is not atall the same. It should 
not be said that the living speech in the one case took an accusative of 
material, in the other an accusative of the product. Driver (§ 195) 
with reason intimates that in both cases the remoter accusative should 
be strictly regarded as in apposition with the nearer one. This becomes 
especially clear in examples like Ex. 20, 25 thou shalt not build them (the 
stones of the altar) N11 of hewn stones; cf. also Gen. 1, 27. The ques- 
tion is, however, which one of the two accusatives, being the sooner 
acted upon or influenced, is to be placed first. On this point either the 
position of the word (the most determinate, nearer object, regularly 
follows the verb immediately), or the context leaves scarcely a doubt. 
So in 1 K. 18, 32, the picking up of the stones is the primary thought, 
and the erection of the altar therewith the secondary. In Deut. 27, 6 
this order is completely reversed. 


d) The second accusative, finally, adds to the nearer object 
a more definite qualification in that it indicates the part 
that is especially affected by the action,’ e. g. Ps. 8, 8 
thou hast smitten all mine enemies amd on the cheek-bone = 
thou hast smitten their cheek-bone; cf. Gen. 37, 21 let 
us not strike him wW3 as to his life, i.e. let us not kill 
him; Deut. 22, 26; 2 Sam. 8, 27; also with Frw Gen. 
3,15; mys Jer. 2, 16, and even with the bold poetic use 
of the special object preceding in Deut. $8, 11 (with 


yD). 


1 Analogous is the so-called «aé’ dAov xara wepos in Greek epics, ©. g. roidy oe 
mos Guyty épxog odovTwy. 8 
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§ 118. 


LOOSE RELATION OF THE ACCUSATIVE WITH THE VERB. 


1. The numerous instances of a loose relation of an 
accusative with a verb are distinguished from the different 
kinds of object-accusative (§ 117), in that they do not indi- 
cate the persons or things directly affected by the action, but 
rather certain circumstances under which an action or event 
comes to pass. As such we must count in all indicating the 
circumstances of place, time, degree, cause and manner of 
the action under consideration. Regularly these considera- 
tions follow the verb, but they may precede it. 


Rem. That these cases are to be considered as accusatives can 
readily be seen from the fact that frequently the nota accusativi (Ni) 
may precede; that in a sort of casus loci the termination (1—) is used, 
in which, according to § 90, 2, the former accusative ending has been 
preserved; and finally, from the manner in which the examples here 
mentioned are placed by the written Arabic in the accusative (recognized 
even externally), and indeed in cases where one would sooner expect to 
find an apposition in the nominative. 

The relations between the circumstantial and the object accusatives 
is clearly seen whenever the former (as for instance in statements of the 
aim or object after verbs of motion) are immediately united to the verb. 
The more loosely connected circumstances, however, were doubtless 
originally considered as objects of a regularly omitted governing word. 
The knowledge of such a strict governing condition gradually disap- 
peared, so that the accusatives more and more came to be regarded as a 
casus adverbialis. 


2. The accusative (accus. loci) serves as a more definite 
indication of place (a) answering the question whither? after 
verbs of motion,’ (6) answering the question where? after 
verbs of being, remaining, resting, etc. (also after transitive 


1It predominates in this sense in Sanskrit; in Greek only in poetry, e. g- 
Diad I. 317, cvicey s’ovpavoy laer; Latin rus tre, Romam proficisci. 


4 
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verbs, vid. examples); (¢) as a more definite indication of 
extent in dimensions, to the questions how far? how high? how 
much? etc. — 


Instead of the pure accusative, a locatire (vid. § 90, 2)' is used in 
the cases mentioned in letter a (sometimes also in those under letter b), 
or (especially before persons as the object of the action) the preposition 
yes to express at a place, regularly indicated by the preposition 3. 


Examples for (a): WT R¥) let us go out into the field, 1Sam. 20, 
11; cf. Gen. 27,3; 31,4; Job 29,7; WwIA NI75 to go to Tarshish, 2 Chr. 
20, 36; cf. Gen. 10, 11; 13, 9; 24,27; 26, 33; 31,21; Ex. 4,9; 17,10; 
Judg. 1, 26; 2 K. 11, 19; Nah. 1, 8 (7); Ps. 134, 2; with ®{3 (in the 
sense of aggredi = Sy WI3 cf. § 117, 1, note) the personal aim or object 
in poetic composition is found added in the accusative in Ezek. 32, 11; 
38,11; Prov. 10, 24; 28, 22; Job 15, 21; 20, 22; this case, however, 
is considered rather as the object-accusative (cf. our fall in with, meet 
one). But vid. also Num. 10, 36 (where 33% is scarcely transitive) ; 
Judg. 11, 29; 1 Sam. 13, 20. Cf. also WW for 9... ‘® whither, 
Num. 13, 27. In Gen. 12, 15, the accusative of place is found after a 
passive. 


Examples for (b): Gen. 38,11 remain as a widow T'I¥ M3 in thy 
father’s house; cf. 24, 23; 1 Sam. 17,15; 2 Sam. 2, 32; Isa. 3, 6; Hos. 
12,5; Mic. 6, 10; 2 Chr 33, 20; DMR MND at the door of the tent, 
Gen.18,1, 10; 19, 11, etc. In all these examples the accusative, instead 
of the customary construction with 3, could be said to be used for the 
sake of euphony (to avoid fusion of sounds in ‘23 and ’D3); cf. further- 
more Gen. 2, 14; 4, 16; 1K. 7, 8; and 15, 23 he was diseased VIHAR 
in his feet (2 Chr. 16, 12 3), analogous to the cases referred to in § 117, 
5,d For Isa. 1, 30, vid. § 116, 3, Rem.? (In Deut.’6, 3, on the con- 
trary, according to the LXX, a verb of giving before }’18 has been lost.) 


Examples for (c): Gen. 7, 20 (fifteen cubits ... did the waters pre- 
vail); 31,23; 41, 40 79> 972% NOI PI only on the throne will I be 
greater thun thou; Deut. 1, 19 we went through the great and terrible 
wilderness; cf. Job 29, 3. Here belong also examples like Ex. 16, 16: 
according to the number of your persons, for which elsewhere 12909 is 
found); Job1, 5. In 2 Sam. 14, 26, a statement of weight is put in the 
accusative. 





1 So for the K¢th. 3213,7122:7 is required by the Massora. 

3 So in Judg. 19, 18 ‘3-98 could be read for ” A°3- NR. 

In Ps. 2, 12 971 should not be regarded as accusative loci (on the way), 
but as accusative of reference (in reference to the way; vid. No. 5). 
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3. The accusative (acc. temporis) serves to designate the 
time of an action 


a) answering the question when? e. g. Ci this day (in 
question) then ; also on this day, i.e. to-day, or finally by day 
(= Cpt) like any in the evening, dy noctu, “D2 tn the morn- 
ang, early (Ps. 5, 4 al.), CvIny at noon (Ps. 91, 6); cf. Sny of 
on one and the same day, Gen. 27,45; furthermore Noy in 
sleep (Ps. 127, 2), Emyiy “yp non (Qeré 13) at the begin- 
ning of the barley harvest, 2 Sam. 21, 9; at a definite period 
of time, Gen. 11,10; 14, 4 (in the 13th year). 


b) answering the question how long? e. g. Gen. 8, 14 ba) 
ym all the days of thy life; 7,4 (forty days and forty nights 
long); 7, 24; 14,4; 16,138; 21, 34; 28,18; Ex. 20, 9 (six 
days throughout); 28, 15; mbiy forever, 1 K. 8, 13, also 
with a determinate accusative, Ex. 18,7 O99 Nyy ns 
throughout the (already mentioned, immediately preceding) 
seven days ; cf. Judg. 14,17; Deut. 9, 25. 


4. The accusative of cause (ace. causae) is used in Isa. 
4, 25 thou goest not thither “nw MNy for fear of the thorns. 


5. There are manifold uses of the accusative (as strictly 
accusativus adverbialis) to describe the manner of the fuifill- 
ment of an action; in English such an accusative is com- 
monly rendered by in, with, as, in the form of, in such a way, 
according to measure, circumstance, with regard to, etc. For 
the sake of clearness we distinguish: 


a) Adjectives after the verb more definitely to describe a bodily or 
other ezternul circumstance, e. g. Isa. 20,2 and he entered \N") OV 
naked and barefoot; cf. vs. 3; 8, 21; Gen. 15, 2; 33, 18; (D2) Judg. 
8,4; Mic. 1,8; Job 30, 28; after an accusative, e.g. Deut. 15, 18; for 
‘a statement of a mental circumstance see Gen. 37, 30 (72%) ; before the 
‘verb (with a certain emphasis) Amos 2, 16; Job 1, 21; Eccl. 5, 14; 
Lev. 20, 20; Ps. 15, 2; Job 19, 25; 27, 19; Ruth 1, 21 (ARID with 
‘which the adverb 0/)°* is parallel). 


Especially instructive are the examples where the conditional ad- 
jectives, although descriptive of several persons or things are used in 
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the singular, (e. g. Job 24, 10 057 Dy naked = in the form of naked 
ones they go about, cf. vs. 7; in 12, 17 the singular is used a/ler a pl. 
object) as evidence that the adjective should not be understood as in 
apposition, but rather merely as an adverb. 


b) Participles, both after the verb (Gen. 49, 11; Num. 16, 27; 1 
Sam. 2,18; Jer. 2,27; 43,2; Ps. 7,8; Job 24, 5; Cant. 2, 8) and before 
(Ex. 3, 18; Isa. 57,19; Ezek. 36, 35; Ps. 56,2; 92, 14; Prov. 20, 14); 
cf. also the Participles Niph. that have become substantives MIR) in a 
Searful manner (I's. 139, 14) and nixdD3 in a wonderful manner, Job 
37,5; Dan. 8, 24. So also Participles dependent on genitives jon 
Gen. 3, 8; D'py¥ 4,10 (cf. 7X3 1 K. 14, 6) should be regarded as 
attributives rather than as appositives, since in the latter case they 
would require the article. In 2 Sam. 13, 20 and Hab. 2, 10 the so-called 
explicative Waw precedes the Participle. 

c) Substantives'? employed in manifold relations; this appears in 
the description of an external condition ; e. g. Mic. 2, 3 917 339N x» ye 
shall not enter in an upright posilion (its antithesis NW is in Isa. 60, 14) ; 
Deut. 4,11; Judg. 5, 21; Isa. 57, 2; Prov. 7, 10; Job 31, 26; Lam. 1, 0; 
in describing a mental or moral condition, e. g. Num. 32, 14; Josh. 9, 2 
(WR 19 unanimous; 1 K. 22, 18; cf. Zeph. 3, 9); 1 Sam. 15, 32; 2 
Sam. 23, 8; Jer. 31, 7; Hos. 12, 15; 14,5; Ps. 56, 3; 58, 2; 75, 3; 
Prov. 31, 9; Job 16, 9; Lam. 1, 9; in a statement of the age, e. g. 1 
Sam. 2, 33 D'WIN IN they will die as men, i. e. at man's age; cf. 2, 8 
(13!); Isa. 65, 20 and Gen. 15, 16; in specifying more definitely the 
number, e. g. Jer. 13, 19 D'DI7W wholly; cf. Deut. 4, 27; 2 K. 5,2; 
Jer. 31,8. The description of an outer or inner condition in poetry 
can be expressed equally well by comparison with a known figure, e. g. 
Isa. 21, 8, TUNE RIP then he cried out (like) a lion; cf. Ps. 22, 14; 
Isa. 22, 18 (1993 like a ball); 24, 22; Zech. 2, 8; Ps. 11,1; 58, 9b 
(provided that the foregoing 5 no longer here, is in force, as in Ps. 90, 
4); Ps. 144, 12; Job 24, 5 (D°N 1D before the verb) ; 41, 7’. 


6. To this category of circumstantial expressions belong, 
finally, nouns introduced by the comparative 3°, in so far as 
the latter may be regarded as original substantives.* They 





1 Cf. § 100, 2 b for certain substantives which have become adverbs; also 
$113, 2 with Rem. 2 for the adverbial use of the Infinitive absolute. 

2 Classing the preceding examples as comparatio decurtata i8, of course, 
permitted, provided that the otherwise regular comparative particle 3 be not 
assumed as in some mechanical way omitted. 

3 Cf. on this as the so-called prefix, § 102, 2. 

‘Opposed to this explanation of 5, due especially to Fleischer, is that of 
Schwabe (D nach seinem Wesen und Gebrauch im alttestam. Kanon gewiirdigt. 
Halle, 1883), since he agrees with Gesenius and Ewald in placing 3 as a preposi- 
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are then used in the sense of manner (instar) as standing in 
the accusative (3 = according to the way, manner), whereas 
the following noun represents a genitive governed by 5. 
With this meaning of 5, it is possible to indicate many 
pregnant references that are rendered into English or Ger- 
man only by the aid of prepositions." The comparison can 
thus be extended: 


a) to the place, e. g. Isa. 5, 17 DI3%3 after their manner, i. e. as if 
in their pasture ; 23,15 (as it runs in ‘the song of the harlot); 28, 21; 
29, 7 (ovon2 as in a dream). 


b) to the time, especially in union with OVS in the manner of the 
day = asin the day, Isa. 9, 3; Hos. 2,5; 3° as in the days... Isa. 
51, 9; Hos. 2, 17; 9,9; 12, 10; Amos 9, 11; cf. moreover Lev. 22, 13; 
Isa. 17,6; Job 5, 14; 29, 2. (Of an entirely different nature is the use 
of > asa pure particle of time, e.g. Gen. 18, 10 MM Nd at this time 
{not: about this time] if it lasts till next year, cf. Isa. 23,5 and the 
numerous instances of the union of 5 with the Infinitive construct to 
express relations of time: Gen. 12, 14; 27, 34 et al.). 


c) to persons, e. g. Gen. 34, 31 should he deal with our sister as 
with a harlot ? 


d) to things, e. g. Isa. 10, 14; Ps. 33, 7; Job 28, 5; Wk-1) accord- 
ing to the manner of fire, i. e. as by fire (cf. Isa. 1,25 133, as by lye); 
Job 29, 23 1039, as for the rain (they waited for me); 38, 30 jaN3 as 
(to) stone (the water has become congealed). 


Rem. According to the older grammarians 2 is sometimes pleo- 
nastic ; i. e. not when referring to a comparison, but as a shorter intro- 
duction of the predicate (the so-called Kaph veritatis), e. g. Neh. 7, 2 
for he was NDR WR a faithful man. Such a pleonasm is of course 
out of the question. At most a Aaph veritatis may in sense be under- 
stood, that the comparison may be introduced by 3, with a certain 
degree of emphasis (= as right, as!); in Neh. 7, 2’® ‘3 is simply = 


tion on a level with 3 and >; and in holding that it is clearly related to the root 
}> as well as to‘> and j>. Its present interpretation as a substantive does not 
imply that it was formerly used in another sense. For 3 with numerical state- 
ments in the sense of about, approximately, vid. Lexicon. 

1It would be entirely incorrect to suppose here (vid. 5, ce, Note 2) an omis- 
sion of a preposition; examples like Isa. 1, 26 (71¥X723 and NYNAZ3) are 
explained by the fact that both the preposition and the substantive, before the 
prefixing of 3, are assimilated to one word. In 1 Sam. 14, 14 (*¥139) the text 
is no doubt corrupt. 
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nature of a faithful man, i. e. as only a faithful man really can be; cf. 
Num. 11,1; Isa. 1, 7; 13, 6; Hos. 4,4; 5,10; Obad. 11; Job 24, 14; 
27,7; Lam. 1, 20; 2, 4, also O}'D3 in places like Ps. 105, 12 (= even 
very few; but Isa. 1, 9, almost, quite easily). 


§ 119. 
PREPOSITIONAL RELATION OF NOUNS TO VERBS. 


1. In general. The prepositional relation of nouns 
to verbs (cf. § 118) presents a more definite specifi- 
cation of the conditions (of place, time, cause, purpose, 
degree, association or separation) under which an action or 
event takes place. Indeed, most prepositions have an under- 
lying idea of spatial conditions; from this their use has 
gradually extended so as to include any temporal, causal or 
intellectual conditions. 


For the origin and the original case-relation, in which prepositions 
stood, to the nouns governed by them, cf. § 101; here we have given 
both the history of prepositions and their original meanings. Cf. also 
§ 102 for the so-called prefixes and § 103 for the union of prepositions 
with suffixes. 


2. <A very frequent Hebrew construction is the use of 
compound prepositions to express more accurately local con- “ 
ditions which may either precede or follow an action. In 
the former case “}p and in the latter (the more rare) “by are 
found preceding other local prepositions; cf. Amos 7, 15 
and Jehovah took me away \NW3 INN from after the flock ; 

2 K. 9, 18 turn thee TIENT behind me; “Cyd, MXo from 
beside, with (like the French de chez, @auprés quelqu'un’) ; 
for more examples, vid. the Rem. 


1 In other cases the French, like the English, deems it sufticient to empha- 
size only one of two combined representations; as in uses like i prend le 
chapeau sur la table (English equally defective: he takes the hat from the table); 
the Hebrew, on the other hand, would, by means of -Syn Jrom off (cf. Isa. ayes 6), 
represent equally well both significations. 
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Rem. 1. The following compound prepositions do not fall under 
the preceding statement, viz.: (1) those substantives which, by their 
union with prefixes, have become prepositions, D9 before, *33%. 109 
on account of (also ‘3D from before, Gen. 4, 16 al.) ; (2) adverbs which 
are formed by the union of original substantives (used also as preposi- 
tions) with prepositions, }3TW) outside, NTN) in the sense of belov,? Sy 
above (so Gen. 27, 39; 49, 25 not from above). Of course such local 
adverbs by the addition of 4 may be transformed to prepositions, e. g. 
, V3) outside in the relation to... i. e. outside of anything ; 5 AKAD 
under in relation to, 9 Sia) over something, etc.; 325 properly in sepa- 
ration, ~\) 329 in separation from, i. e. outside, except. Occasionally 
the 9 in such a case is omitted for the sake of brevity, e. g. Job 26, 5 
(O°) NNAD from under the waters) ; Neh. 3, 28 (-%3"). 


2. Actual combinations of prepositions (mutually to strengthen the 
meaning) occur 

a) with 7) in Wit} “IED (vid. above) away from behind some- 
thing; NX and D3") from beside (vid. above); }°2° or M239 from be- 
tween something (e. g. Gen. 49, 10); BT ate) from before (vid. above) ; 
sometimes with wy Bohs) Lev. 5, 8 al.; by Jrom off, i. e. from above some- 
thing away; NNN from under something away (vid. foot-note). 


b) with x: IMR-ORN unto behind something ; nir3-Or unto be- 
tween; ‘9 I3D-ON unto from within to (2 K.11, 15); 9 yann-ON unto 
from without to, i.e. from without (Num. §, 3); pnA-ON’ unto under.® 
In Job 5, 6 both are united to the motion with a peculiar force ; D'3¥9-9K 
until (he goes about where) he taketh it even out of the thorns. 


1 This is not to be confounded with NN) away, from under, ©. g. Prov. 28, 
27, where compound prepositions actually occur. Furthermore ~j‘) in the ex- 
amples above was in no wise originally pleonastic; NM signifies properly the 
locality from under which, which is next considered, etc. This primary mean- 
ing of ~}9 however, in union with local ideas, has, in forming independent 
adverbs, become so hidden that—evidently only analogous to such frequent 
adverbs as -5y°0, TNA — it is also pretixed in cases where the adverbial idea 
was really excluded, e. g. in “y539, 335° without (cf.examples like DW. 
539, 5190, 333°) = there, etc.). Since “\2 Was never repeated after 33773, it 
seems as if ‘3259 with transposition of ~{') was used for miter 13: Actually, 
however, the same omission of the preposition changing the adverb to a preposi- 
tion, occurs in Sy, ATIND without a following 5 (vid. above), In itself 335 
means purely adverbially taken for itself, as 55°99, M3919 (Syriac men Fel) 
abore, as distinguished from 2 93°99 or b-b39 (Syriac 2"él men) from above, 
over something. Even =159 to... fromis perhaps not used for 5-49 but ? serves 
only (exactly like the Latin usque in usque a, ad, ex) a8 2 more expressive refer- 
ence to the starting point rather than to a definite terminus a quo (of place or 
time). 

? Also in 1 Sam. 21, 5 pnA-ow in a pregnant construction is virtually de- 
pendent upon the foregoing idea of wishing contained in “ye. 
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8. This paragraph contains a survey of the union of cer- 
tain verbs or whole classes of verbs with specific preposi- 
tions, especially to explain particular idioms and pregnant 
constructions : * 


a) - oe COR) toward, properly an expression of motion or direction 
toward something (equally well in the sense of even until = TY, as 
unto the midst of = PA-ON), is found by virtue of a particularly pregnant 
expression after such verbs as contain not the question whither? but 
the question where? e. g. Jer. 41, 12 they found him 0°37) p9-9R by the 
great waters; cf. Deut. 16,6; 1 K.13, 20 and more noteworthy §8, 
30 (‘8 DIpPD-ON and p'D71-OR). The same combination of two differ- 
ent representations is found here (the motion toward, and the being or 
action ué a place; so Deut. 16, 6, but at the place which Jehovuh thy God 
shall choose . . . shalt thou bring thy offering, and there shalt thou sac- 
rifice, etc.), like the Greek etc, é¢ for év, the Latin in potestatem in ami- 
citiam ditionemque esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; div. 2, 14 al.); cf. 
also our fixed idioms: at home, be in Leipzig, be in bed, etc. 


b) 3.2. The manifold uses of this preposition are always due to the 
idea either of being or moving oneself within a certain province, a certain 
(local or temporal) sphere, or of clinging to or attaching one’s self to some- 
thing (in a subjective sense : to some rule or direction, e.g to the advice 
or command of one, etc.), or of supporting or resting one’s self upon. . . 
or also of leaning, touching something. 


The use of 3 is distinguished thus: 


1) After an idea of appearing, working, representing or being, in the 
sense of as, with the peculiarity of (properly in the sphere, according to the 
Tule), anquam : the so-called 3 essentiae of the older grammarians (corres- 
ponding to the Greek é», Latin in,? French en), e. g. Ex. 6, 3 I appeared 
to Abraham... ‘1% 03 as El Shadday; Ps. 68, 5 12 V3 Jah is his 
name (cf. Isa. 26, 4); Job 23, 13 THI NW and he is (represents him- 
self as) one, i. e. is always like himself; Isa. 40,10; Ps. 39, 7; 55, 19. 
Cf. also passages like Ex. 18, 4 (Ps. 35, 2; 146, 5) “Wy'3 as my help; 
Prov. 3, 26, perhaps also Ps. 31, 22; 37, 20 (102, 4). For the origin 
of the whole idiom, the following passages are especially instructive, 
Ps. 54, 6 (where with ‘WD) ‘3:03 ‘J7% no reference is made to the 
Lord’s belonging to the o'90, but only to the assertion of like charac- 
teristics =the Lord is one who supports my soul); 118, 7; Judg. 11, 


1A survey of all references and meanings in which a preposition may be 
wsed does not come within the province of a grammar, but of a Lexicon. 
— *Cf. Wandel, de particulae Hebr. 3 indole, vi, usu. Jen. 1875. 
E. g. res in praeda captae = taken as booty, vid. Négelsbach, Lat. Stilistik 
§ 123, 4. 
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85. So Ps. 99,6 is doubtless to be rendered Moses and Aaron were 
(stood there as) his priests, not, among his priests. Cf. Gesenius Thes. 
Linguae Hebr. I, 174 sq. and Delitzsch on Ps. 385, 2. 


2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs that express a 
touching, leaning upon or reaching to (and so in a manner cleaving to, 
vid. above) something (variously represented in English though in Ger- 
man usage indicated by compounds with an, e. g. anfassen = 3 IM, an- 
riihren = 3 1) etc.)' To this category belong also constructions of 
ruling or governing (39, ow, W1), TIN, the latter properly to tread 
upon) with 3 whenever the exercise of authority is thought of, in acts 
of seizure or goading on or of conquering. This is true also of the intro- 
duction of an object with 3 after certain verbs of saying, or when the 
influence of a mental act is extended to some person or thing; e. g. 
2 ®1P to call (upon) some one, 3 Yaw) jurare per aliquem, 3 ONY to 
inquire of some one; 3 1%" to regard some one, 3 3D to listen to some 
one, usually with the underlying idea of sympathy or joy (especially 
malicious triumph, so 2 ‘18° Co see his evil wishes fulfilled on some per- 
son or thing; cf. also Gen. 21, 16 I cannot behold the death of the child), 
with which one regards or bears something. ‘This use of 3 is closely 
related to the following ; 


3) To introduce the person or object upon which a subjective deed 
(represented by the so-called verba cordis) extends, e. g. 3 {*DNi) to rely 
(confidingly) upon some person or thing; 3 N03 to trust one...; 3 ND 
rejoice over (find joy in) something, etc. 


4) This idea of the extension of an action to, with the additional 
force of participation in something, underlies also the so-called partitive 
use of 3; e. g. in 3 De eat with (Ex. 12, 43 sq; Lev. 22, 11; also merely 
to eat, enjoy something, Judg. 13, 16; Job 21, 25; also 3 DMM? to eat of, 
and 3 Nv to drink of something, Prov. 9, 5); 3 RW to bear together 
with, Num. 11, 17 ; Ezek. 18, 20 ; Job 7, 13; cf. also 3 PN) to share with, 
Job 39, 17; 3 123 to build upon, Neh. 4, 4. 


5) With the idea of touching or leaning upon, may of course be 
included that of proximity to, relationship with, or, furthermore, associ- 
ation with something; cf. Gen. 9, 4 1WD)3 with his soul ; 15, 14; 32, 11 
(p23 with my staff). Occasionally 3 in connection with verbs of 
motion (come with something) paraphrases the idea of bringing, e. g. 
Judg. 15, 1 Samson visited his wife with a kid = brought her a kid; 
Deut. 23, 5. 


1So 3 NW = to drink out of (a goblet, etc., Gon. 44, 5; Amos 6, 6) could 
properly be rendered in a goblet, provided the lips touch its brim; so in Arab. 
and Aram. (Dan. 5, 2); cf. é» mornpios (Xen. Anab. 6: 1, 4), év xpvodpuacs wives (3 
Ezra 8, 6); in ossibua bibere with Florus; French boire dans une tasee. 
Another nature (sc. partitive) is to be ascribed to 2 MNW in No. 4 above. 
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6) From this idea of union with, or being accompanied by, some- 
thing (vid. No. 5) the instrumental use of 3 has gradually arisen; the 
means or instrument (also the personal agent) is then stated as some- 
thing with which one has become connected in order to the accomplish- 
ment of the action; cf. Mic. 4, 14 0173 they strike with the staff; Isa. 
10, 24; Ps. 18, 30 73 through you (so also 44, 6, parallel with +2¥3); 
Isa. 10, 34; Hos. 1,7; cf. also 3 V2)’ do the work through some one, i. e. 
they had it done, Ex. 1, 14 al. (for the introduction of the means or the 
originator in passives, cf. § 121, 3). 

A deviation from this use of 3 instrumentum is , that of the so-called 
3 pretii (price considered as the means of acquisition), cf. Gen. 23, 9; 
30, 16; 33, 19; 34, 15 (ANID on the condition) ; 37, 28, in a wider scope 

also Gen. 18, 28 (3 for sake of) 29, 18. 


Rem. The use of 3 instrumentum to introduce an object is peculiar 
in such passages as Ps. 44, 20 thou hast covered us nya with deepest 
darkness; Job 16, 10 DITD3 “Sy WD they gaped upon me with their 
mouth (properly made a cleft with their mouth) ; cf. Ps. 22, 8; Ex. 7, 20 
(he raised 1093 the staf), Lam. 1,17. Analogous to English usage we 
as often find shaking the head, Ps. 22, 8, as shaking with the head (Jer. 18, 
16; Job 16, 4); gnashing the teeth Ps. 35, 16 and gnashing with the teeth 
(Job 16, 9); winking the eye (Prov. 10, 10) and winking with the eyes 
(Prov. 6, 13). In all these cases the (intransitive) verb construed with 
3 has much greater independence, and more emphasis, than that directly 
united with the accusative. This latter conveys the idea of a neces- 
sary qualification, of the action, while the noun introduced by 3 con- 
tains rather an adverbial modification. The following cases are in 
point: Sip }4) vocem emittere, to utter a sound, also to thunder, but YP 3j reap | 
Ps. 46, 7 (68, 34; Jer. 12, 8) with independent force of }1D) = he iin 
dered with his voice (i. e. powerfully). 


c) 5 1¢o, the most common expression of direction (not motion, like 
-5r) toward something, serves to indicate the manifold references of an 
action or state to a person or thing. For its use as a paraphrase of the 
genit. possessoris or auctoris (idea of ownership), vid. § 129; for its use 
in introducing the origin or cause with passives, vid. § 121,3; for its 
use in purely local (e. g. qW? at your right, properly toward your right 
hand) and temporal (A229 in the evening, etc.), and even distributive 
senses, Vid. Lexicon. Within the sphere of verbal influence i; is used : 


1) As nota dativi? to introduce the indirect object; also 


2) To introduce the dat. commodi. Such a dat. commodi (or incom- 
modi Ezek. 37, 11) appearing —especially in colloquial and later Hebrew— 





1 Cf. Giesebrecht, die hebr. Pripos. Zamed, Halle, 1876. 

? As in the romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Ital. a, before 
vowels ad, Fr. a, Span. d) and English to (German zu) are used as a paraphrase 
of the dative. 
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in the form of a pronoun united with 4 as an ethical dative, seems 
to be pleonastic with many verbs, but is used expressly to emphasize 
the significance of the preceding occurrence for a particular subject. 
The person of the pronoun must always agree with that of the verb.* 
By far the most frequent use of 5 is that with the pronoun of the 2d 
pers. after Imperatives, e. g. 19-39 go, take thyself hence (fem. in Cant. 
2, 10, 13); P-n73 Sly (to save thyself) ; Oy. arise Isa. 40, 9; 7 ‘DIP 
raise thyself Cant. 2,10; 029 13% remain Gen. 22,5; J)? 9 forbear 
2 Chr. 35, 21 (pl. in Isa. 2,22) and so regularly J? WM ‘vid. § 51, 
Rem. 8) cave tibi! and p39 WV2IWiI guard yourselves ; 19 MW" be thou 
like! Cant. 2, 17 (cf. vs. 9) is rather unusual; 8, 14; after an Imperfect 
consec. Isa. 36, 9, 19 MUIM and thou trustest. Itis used with the 3d pers. 
in NY SYM and she sat down Gen. 21,16; cf. Ps. 120, 6; 123, 4; Job6, 
19; even after a Participle Hos. 8, 9; in the Ist pers. pl. Ezek. 37, 11. 


8) To introduce the product of verbs of making, forming, changing, 
or naming fo something or regarding for something; in short, in all 
such cases as, according to § 107, 5, c, can take a second accusative. 


4) In loose connection with any verbin the sense of in reference to, 
so after a verb of saying in Gen. 20, 13; after an attributive expression 
1 K. 10, 23; cf. Isa. 36, 9; even befure the verb, Jer. 9,2. To this cate- 
gory belougs also the Lamedh inscriptionis (to us untranslatable and 
always corresponding to our colon) used to introduce a quotation, in- 
scription or appellation, so in Isa. 8, 1 write in if... (the words) - 
-)) 59w I'd (cf. vs. 3 where 5 is naturally wanting); Ezek. 37, 16. 


d) }>, doubtless originally (§ 101, a) part of? something, indicates 
equally well the idea of remoteness or separation from a thing, as the 
idea of motion from (hence departure or arrival from a place, Amos lI, 1. 


1) From the sense of separation there arises on the one hand the 
idea of (taken) out from .. ., e numero, e. g. Gen. 3, 1 more subtle than 
any other beust, etc.) ; cf. 3, 14; Deut. 33, 24; Judg. 5, 24 (so with 





1 Examples analogous to the German geh mir weg ! komme mir nur! ete., 
are walting in Hebrew. 

2 This original partitive force of ~{) is most clearly retained in the sense of 
some, somewhat, even some one in cases like 2 Chr. 21, 4 he slew Sere ual 20) 
also (a number) of the princes of Israel, Lev. 4, 2 (-93) ; 1K. 18,5; Bi OAD 
some of the bluod (French du sang) of the bullocks Ex. 29,12 al.; Jcb 27,6 
my heart does not reproach me in anything *1)*D i. e. of my days; 88, 12 (DPD 
one of the days,i.e.even in thy life; 1 K.1,6 confirms this view; cf. also 1 
Sam. 14, 45). In this manner we can explain the misunderstood Hebrew (and 
Arabic) idioms after which ~j) before WIN, OTK (properly a part of one) isa 
paraphrase for ul/us,; e. g. Lev. 4, 2 and some one doeth 1337) NTN any one of 
these things; 6,13; Deut. 15,7; Ezek. 18,10. In the sense of the Arabic min- 
el-beyan, i. e. of the explication, ~}) occurs in Gen. 7, 22 (in everything that...) 
also 6, 2 (= whomsoever they ...). 
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the idea of selection from a greater number, | Sam. 2, 28; cf. Ex 19,5 
al.) and, on the other hand, the idea of without (separated, free from. . .), 
e. g. Isa. 22, 3 ON nwpn without bows (i.e. without the necessity of 
drawing a single bow against them) were they, taken; cf. Jer. 48, 45 
(11D powerless); Mic. 3, 6; Job 11, 15; 21, 9; 19, 26, also examples 
like Num. 15, 24 (away from the eyes, i.e. unnoticed by the congrega- 
tion); Prov. 20,8. Here too belongs the use of ~j) in the senses of 
witholding, excluding from, refusing to some one, and frequently in forci- 
ble constructions that can be rendered into English only by final or 
consecutive clauses; e. g. 1 Sam. 15, 23 Jehovah hath rejected thee y 90 
from being king, rather than ‘1D NIN) (v. 26) that thou no longer be king; 
cf. 1 K. 15, 23; Isa. 17, 1 (VD that she is no more a@ city); Jer. 17, 16; 
Job 28, 11 (°337)) that they may not trickle (as tears) he obstructs the 
stream ; Gen. 16, 2; 23, 6 (Japp that thou mayst not bury); Isa. 24, 10. 
Still more pregnant is the use of {7 in examples where the idea of sep- 
arating is indirectly contained in the preceding verb, e. g. Gen. 27, 1 and 
his eyes were dim N¥) from seeing, i. e. so that he could not see; Isa. 7, 
8 shall Ephraim be broken D}''D that he be not a people (similarly Isa. 23, 1; 
Jer. 48, 2,42; Ps. 83, 5); Isa. 5,6; 49,15; 45, 9; Ezra 2, 62 (for other 
pregnant constructions with {1 vid. No. 4).? 


2) The use of }3 in the sense of motion from is found after ideas 
of departing from, fleeing, saving one’s self, fearing, rescuing one’s self, con- 
cealing one's self (cf. xadvmrw aro, custodire ab), e. g. in pregnant construc- 
tions such as Isa. 33, 15. The frequent causative use of }') depends upon 
an idea of proceeding or springing from = on account of, in consequence 
of (cf. our: that comes from . . .), prae (e. g. 3'V2 for the multitude 1 K. 
8, 5). 

e) “bys The two local significations of this preposition are upon 
(éri) > and above (izép, super). 


3 For the use of {2 as a paraphrase of the comparative in connection with 
the idea of remoteness from cf. § 134, 1; for {9} as an expression of distance in 
time from a period (in the sense of after, 6. g. Ps. 78, 20 Y py after one awaketh 
[cf. &€ apicrov, ab itinere] or a/ter a lupse of, e. g. Gen. 88, 24; Hos. 6, 2 and fre- 
quently Yp2 Jrom the end, i. e. after the lapse Qf) vid. Lexicon; similarly 
for representing rest beside of something, analogous to the Latin prope abesse 
ab.... 

Cf. Budie dia hebr. Pripos. ‘Al (5y), Halle, 1882. 

3 Whenever the idea of placing upon includes that of adding fo, “oy means 
also to or towards; cf. Gen. 28, 9 (31, 50); 80, 40; 32, 12 (colloquially = mother 
and children); Deut. 22,6. Even ~by despite is really to or toward, e. g. Job 
10, 7 although thou knovwest, properly tn opposition to your knowing. From the 
meaning wpon, the rendering on account of (upon the cause), according to, tn 
consequence of, often arises in that the earlier perceptions are considered as the 
acale upon which the later ones are proportionately rated. 
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1) From the meaning upon is to be explained (regardless of the 
independent constructions lying, resting, leaning, confiding, pressing upon 
something; cf., for the last, examples like Isa. 1, 14; Job 7, 20; 23, 2, 
especially 2 Sam. 18, 11 sa} and upun, properly upon me it would 
have lain, it would have been my duty, etc.) the use of -by after ideas 
of enjoining upon, commissioning (-3? 12), etc., whenever the com- 
mand or duty is laid upon one. 


2) From the meaning above is to be explained the use of -by after 
ideas of covering, protecting, preserving -by M2, “oy 22; also the 
compounds -byp OM” take pity upon, -Sy rekiat -5y Son spare some one 
depend upon the idea of compassionate, protecting inclination towards 
(over) something; cf. also -5y pm) Judg. 9, 17 = for some one, sc. to 
strive for one’s safety. 

3) Furthermore, -by is used after verbs of standing, going, to ex- 
press some over-towering person or thing, partly in cases where the 
original local force is suppressed, and so usually rendered into English 
by other prepositions (at, by, before, with); e.g. Gen. 41, 1, Pharaoh 
stood ae-Dy by the Nile (rising above the water-level; cf. Ps. 1, 3) and 
80 ~Sy VOY in the pregnant sense, sland serving before one (properly 
over one sitting or reclining at table) Zech. 4, 14 (cf. Isa. 6,2 where 
) Spon is used for ~5y); “oy 38° present themselves for service to one 
Job 1, 6 al. ; cf. also 1-53, *Y-by (Job 1, 14) beside some one or thing. 


4) Finally, from the root meaning upon (not as already explained : 
on something toward) may have arisen the manifold constructions of by 
in the sense of towurd, ayainst. This is due to the fact that the (often 
unknown) original point of view of the contestant was over his opponent, 
in order to overpower him ; cf. chiefly -5y 03) to raise one's self over = 
against some one; then with a change of standpoint to every sort of 
hostile approach -by pm) to struggle against ; -by MT to encamp 
opposite, -y FONI to combine against (Mic. 4, 11; cf. Ps. 1, 2), etc.; ever 
after verbs expressing a mental act, like o> myy awn to plot against 
some one, etc. 


4. Occasionally a preposition seems to be immediately 


governed by a verb, which, however, must in sense exclude 
such a union. In reality the preposition is dependent upon 
a verb (usually one of motion) which, though omitted for 


the 


sake of brevity, is in sense contained in the supposable 


governing verb. 


Various examples of this so-called constructio praeqnans*® have 
already been mentioned with ~J), No. 2, d; cf. furthermore for “jy Ps. 


1 Cf. for the same § 117, 1, Rem. 4. 
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22, 22 °25°)}) OD yp thou hast heard and saved me from the horns 
of the wild oxen (like Isa. 38, 17 which Delitzsch renders thou hast in 
love rescued my soul from the pit, etc.); Gen. 25, 23; 2 Sam. 18, 19; 
Job 28, 12; cf. also ~j3 113% Ps. 73, 27 go a whoring from any one, i. e. 
being faithless to him; ~}) YW Ps. 18, 22 wickedly departed from God; 
“1 WIN Ps. 28, 1 silently departing from some one (turning away while 
silent), cf. Job 13, 18. Pregnant constructions with “WIS Num. 14, 24 
= 8 N39) Nod" he followed me fully ; 1 Sam. 13, 7 (8 ITM they trem- 
bled [went trembling] behind him) ; with -OR Gen. 43, 35 -bx WOK they 
turned astonished toward one another (cf. Isa. 13, 8); by wy Isa. 11, 
10 al. turn one’s self inguiringly to one; -ox writ Isa. 41, 1 turn silently 
to one ; —ox TW) Gen. 42, 28 turn tremblingly to one (cf. DWP / ‘TY meet 
tremblingly 1 Sain. 21,2); cf. Jer. 41,7; 2 Chr. 32,1; with 3 Ps. 55, 19 
(he has delivered and set my svul in peace; similarly Ps. 118, 5); with 
5 Ps. 74, 7 they have defiled and cast down, etc.) ; cf. 89, 40. 


5. The influence of a preposition is sometimes extended 
within the so-called parallelism, even to the corresponding 
substantive of the second member,’ thus 3 Isa. 48, 14 he will 
do his pleasure $303 on Babylon and his arm ows (for 'D5) 
on the Chaldeans; Job 15,3; 5 Isa. 28, 6; Job 84,10 (per- 
haps also Gen. 45,1; still bin can here, according to § 117, 
5, c, be understood as a second accusative) ; wo Isa. 48, 9; 
“jo Ps. 141, 9; ny Isa. 15, 8; mom Isa. 61, 7. 


§ 120. 


VERBS GOVERNING VERBAL IDEAS.—CO-ORDINATION IN 
SUBORDINATION. 


1. Whenever a so-called relative verb is supplied with 
the necessary complement in the form of a verbal idea, the 
latter is regularly subordinated to that verb in the Infinitive 
construct (with or without 4). Occasionally it stands in the 
Infinitive absolute, in a few cases in the Participle (or verbal 
adjective), and finally (as a case of asyndeton) in the Imper- 





1The influence of a negative is sometimes equally felt upon a parallel 
, clause; vid. Negative Clauses. 
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fect. In such connections the main idea is very often repre- 
sented by the subordinated member of the sentence, whereas 
the governing verb contains more definitely the méde of the 
action ; cf.on this point No. 2, and especially § 114, 1, ¢, 
Note. 


a) For the subordination of an Infinitive construct as the accusative 
as well as the complement of a relative verbal idea, vid. § 114, 1, c, and 
the numerous examples § 114, 3; for the Infinitive absolute as object 
§ 118, 1,c. The Participle serves as the complement (as in Greek and 
frequently in Syriac) in Isa. 33, 1 WNW JDM)3 (cf. for the form § 67, 
Rem. 6) when thou shalt cease as despoiler = to spoil; Jer. 22, 30 
(av*... nox" he will prosper silting, etc.) ;* a verbal adjective is thus 
used in 1 Sam. 3, 2 and his eyes NY1D yn began to be dim, i. e. to grow 
dim. 


b) Examples of the subordination of the verbal idea in the Imper- 
Sect ? (in English usually rendered by to or in order to with the Infinitive, 
or by that with a clause) : 


1) with agreement In person: after Perfect Isa. 42, 21 Oma... pon mm 
# pleased Jehovah . .. to magnify, etc.; Job 32, 22 33% SAYT x 
I know not how to flatter; after Perfect consec.: 1 Sam. 20, 19 (where 
with the LXX TaN should be read for TJ) ; after Imperfect Ps. 88,11; 
102, 14; Job 19, 3; 24, 14. 


2) with a different person: after Perfect Lev. 9, 6; this is the thing 
WY MAY-IWR which Jehovah has commanded that ye (they) should 
‘do; 80 @ negative Iinperfect follows 2¥ Lam. 1, 10; after Imperfect 
Isa. 47, 1(5) JI-WIP! Wy “Pi #9 thou shalt no more continue (that) 
they call thee = thou shalt no longer be called, etc.; Num. 22, 6 perhaps 
I shall prevail (80 that) we shall smite him and I drive him out (but Sow 
owing to some mistake might be ascribed to the preceding Sam for 53: 
this would then be classed under No. 1); aftera Participle 2 Sam. 21, 4. 
In Lam.1, 10 the Perfect might be said to be subordinated; still the 
explanation of 383 as a relative clause is preferable. 





1In 1 Sam. 16, 16 j2)D yT which apparently belongs here, Wellhausen 
rightly explains as due to a coalescence of two different readings (7229 YT and 
simply {43'9). 

2 Such a subordination is frequent in Arabic (by means of the Subjunctive) 
and also in Syriac (cf. Peshito on Luke 18, 13); regularly, however, a conjunc- 
tion (corresponding to our that) is inserted. Cf. moreover the Latin quid via 
faciam? Ter.; volo hoc oratori contingat, Cic. Brut. 84, and the German ieh woll- 
te,es ware ; ich ddchte, es ginge. 
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2. In place of subordination (vid. No. 1) co-ordination 
of a complemental verbal idea as a finite verb is often found, 
either : 


a) so that the second verb is co-ordinated ' with the first 
through } (3, )) in a corresponding form (but vid. Rem. 
1). Regularly here too (vid. Rem. 1) the second verb 
contains the main idea, whereas the first (so especially 
aw, FO FOI) defines the mode of the action, e. g. 
Gen. 26, 18 "5m aw) and he repeated and dug, i. e. dug 
again, 2 K. 1, 11, 13; Perfect consec. Isa. 6, 18; of 
Fpoin e. g. Gen. 25, 1 and Abraham continued and took 
a wife = took another wife; 38, 5 al.; of oan Gen. 9, 
20; boyin i in Jussive Job 6,9; in Imperfect (cf. § 110, 2, a, 
Rem. 2) Judg. 19, 6 po Ro-ONIA be content and tarry all 
night (cf. the German er liess es sich gefallen und blieb, 
for zu bleiben); 2 Sam. 7, 29; of any Gen. 24, 18, 20 al.; 
of "am Cant. 2, 3. 


Rem. 1. Instead of an exact correspondence of the co-ordinated 
verbal forms, there occurs occasionally a succession of Imperfects and 
Perfects consec. (cf. § 112, 2), e.g. Deut. 31, 12 that they WWW) 
™-AR may learn and fear Jehovah = to fear Jehovah, Isa. 1, 19; Hos. 
2, 11; Esth. 8, 6; Dan. 9, 256; of Perfect and Imperfect, Job 23, 3 
(Ob that I knew where I might find him!) ; Perfect and Imperfect consec. 
Josh. 7,7; Eccl. 4, 1, 7; Jussive and Imperative, Job 17, 10; cf. finally 
also Gen. 47,6: 03-W7) Ay T-ON) and if thou knowest and there is among 
them = that there is among them. 


2. Special mention should be made of the examples where the 
expected complement of the first verb is suppressed, or appears in 
the form of an historic statement, e. g. Gen. 42, 25 then Joseph com- 
manded and they filled ? (properly that they should fill, and they filled 
...; ef. the complete narrative in 50, 2); a further command is then 
added with 5 and the Infinitive; Ex. 36,6; here too belongs Gen. 30, 
27 (I have tokens and Jehovah hath blessed me, etc., = that Jehovah hath 
blessed me for thy sake). 





1 Corresponding to the German idiom ich bin im Stande und thue es! 
2 Cf. analogous examples in Kautzsch Gram. des Bibl.-Aram. § 102. 
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so that the second verb (according to the foregoing con- 
taining the principal idea) is added as a case of asynde- 
ton! in a corresponding mode, etc. So again Din Hos. 
1, 6 Coon Wy FPDIN n> Iwill no more continue to have 
mercy upon = no longer will I pity; Isa. 62,1; Prov. 
28, 35; aw (apparently a paraphrase of the idea “ again ””) 
in a Perfect, Zech. 8, 15; in an Imperfect Mic. 7, 19; 
Ps. 7, 13; 59,7; in a Jussive Job 10,16; in a Cohortative 
Gen. 80, 31; in an Imperative Josh. 5, 2; 1 Sam. 8, 5 
(lie down again) ; Sin (sometimes a paraphrase of the 
idea “freely ” or “ willingly”) in a Perfect Deut. 1, 5; 
Hos. 5, 11; in an Imperative Job. 6, 28 ; maw (= mani- 
fold) 1 Sam. 2, 3 DN AD7N-ON do not increase your 
talking = talk not 8o much presumption; in an Impera- 
tive Ps. 61, 4; on ma Deut. 2, 24 w > oma begin, possess it ; 

b> L Lain. 4, 14 ayn bor nda 80 that men could not touch, 
etc.; WD (= hastily’) Ps. 106, 13. Other examples are 
Hos. 9, 9 (payin — deep, fundamental); Zeph. 8,7 (Own 
= early; even in Participles Hos. 6, 4; 18, 3); Isa. 
29, 4 (Oey = low; cf. Jer. 18, 18); Josh. 8, 16 (Com = 
complete); Ps. 112, 9 "3 (= royal); Isa. 8, 26 (Ap) 
== devastated). 


Rem. This asyndetic co-ordination is the more fitting (being bolder 
and more vivid) for poetic or exalted discourse (cf. Isa. 52,1; Hos. 1, 
6 with Gen. 25, 1 etc.); still asyndetons are not wanting in prose, cf. 
besides the above-mentioned examples (Gen. 30, 31; Deut. 1, 5; 2, 24; 
Josh. 3, 16; 1 Sam. 3, 5) also Neh. 3, 20; 1 Chr. 13,2. For a special 
reason the verb representing the principal idea may precede; so in Isa. 
53, 11 aw" TINY he shull see... and shall be satisfied (sc. with seeing), 
for the satisfaction will come only after the enjoyment; Jer. 4, 5 wy 
KID cry, make it full == with a full voice. 


1Of adifferent nature are of course the examples where, in vivid poetic 


narrations, two equally important and independent verbs stand together asyn- 
detically, as for instance Ex. 15, 9; Job 9, 8 et al. 
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§ 121. 


CONSTRUCTION WITH PASSIVE VERBS. 


1. Such verbs as in the active take one Accusative (cf. 
on this point § 117, 1, 2, 4) may in the passive — correspond- 
ing to our idiom — be construed personally, in that the object 
of the active sentence now becomes the subject e. g. Gen. 1 
9 AWD ANIM) and the dry land was seen. Frequently, 
however, the passive is used zmpersonally (in the 8d sing. 
masc.) and subordinates apparently the object of the active 
construction to the accusative,' e. g. Gen. 27, 42 mpand 3") 
Wy DIN and it was told = they told Rebekah the words 
of Esau, 2 Sam. 21, 11; 1 K. 18, 13. 


Further examples after the Niph. Gen. 4, 18 TY Ne WIND soy 
there was born to Enoch Irad (cf. Num. 26, 60, and after Infinitive Gen. 
21, 5); Gen. 17, 5; 21, 8 (after Infinitive); 29, 27; Ex. 21, 28; Num. 7, 
10 (after the Infinitive) ; 26, 65 (cf. vs. 53); Deut. 20,8 (where for 0°39 
according to 1, 28, we should read the Hiph. 0°); Josh. 7, 15; with 
preceding object Ex. 6, 3; Dan. 9, 24.2 Furthermore, after the Pui'il 
Jer. SO, 20; before the Pi'al Isa.14, 3 (YOR equivalent of the inner object 
V3) = wherein thou wast made to serve); Job 22, 9; according to the 
Masoretic text also Gen. 46, 22, but Sam. and LXX nave here ny for 
V7; ;also Sam., Gen. 35, 26; 46, 27 wD ; ; doubtless the latter (or 35° ‘) 2 
Sam. 21, 22 should be read yh, A ser the Hoph. Ex. 10,8; Lev. 
16, 27; Num. 32,5; 1K. 2, 2 ; Job 30,15; after the Infinitive Hoph. 
Gen. 40, 20; Ex. 16, 4 5q.; Bs the Hoph. Isa. 21,2; Hos. 10, 6; 
Zech. 13, 6; after Infinitive Hothpa. Lev. 13, 65 sq. 


1 When this is not marked by the nota accusativi or a deviation of a passive 
form in person, number and gender, it is of course impossible to say whether or 
not there is actually an impersonal construction. Moreover, this whole phe- 
nomenon can be explained only by the fact that in the passive form the origin 
or cause of the action in question is simultaneously thought of, fur in the sup- 
positions of Arabic grammarians, there is then contained in such a passive a 
hidden agent. Hence the possibility (cf. § 143, b, Rem.) of paraphrasing the 
passive by actives with an indefinite subject. 

* In 2 K. 18, 30 either read }/)2° or strike out “NN as in the parallel passayze 
Isa. 86, 15. 
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2. Verbs that, according to § 117, 5, take two accusa- 
tives, retain in the passive construction one accusative at 
least (that of the second, indirect object), the nearer object 
now becoming the subject. So corresponding to JN IN WS 
that I will show thee (Gen. 12, 1) we find in the passive : 
ANID ARS AWN (Ex. 25, 40) which thou wast made to see = 
which was shown thee; cf. Ex. 26, 30; Lev. 18,49; Job 
7,3. In Ps. 22, 16 '» p3%y depends upon an imaginary 
double transitive Prd" (my tongue 1s made to touch my 
palate). On Isa. 1, 20 vid. below, No. 3. 


Rem. 1. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are 
found with 

a) verbs induendi and exuendi (§ 117, 5, a); Ps. 80, 11 ny D'N7 303 
the hills were covered with its (the vine’s) shadow ; here too belong in part 
the passive participles (mentioned in § 116, 4) of such verbs: Judg 18, 
11; 1 Sam. 2, 18; 17, 5; 1 K. 22,10; Ezek. 9, 2,3'; with preceding 
Accusative, Neh. 4, 12. ° 

b) verbs copiae and inopiae Ex.1, 7; Isa. 38, 10 (= I must miss the 
rest of my years); 40, 20. 

c) accusative of product (§ 117, 5, c) with passives, Isa. 6,11; Mic. 
3,2 (Jer. 26, 18); Zech. 14, 4; Job 28, 2; with preceding accusatives 
Isa. 24, 12; Job 15, 7; 22, 167; also in Ezek. 40, 17 and 46, 28 the 
accusatives before wy (after in 41, 18) may be understood as those of 
product; it is frequently interpreted as subject of ’, perhaps hinting 
at the idea of space. 

d) a special accusative of a member or part (§ 117, 5, d) of a pre- 
ceding action Gen. 17, 11, 14, 24; Judg. 1, 7 (accusative before a passive 
Participle) ; 2 Sam. 15, 32 (accusative with suffix after a passive Parti- 
ciple). 

2. Both accusatives, strangely enough, seem to be retained after 
the passive of a verb implendi in Num. 14, 21 (so in Isa. 72, 19); but 
with the LXX in place of the Niph. RD we should read the simple 
Qal (used also elsewhere as transitive). 








a‘yy NIN 2 Chr. 31, 10 seems to be analogous to 0°3379 vaaon he who was 
clothed with linen Ezek. 9, 3, but with the LXX we should doubtless read 
N13). Still less dues Ps. 87,3 belong here; in this passage N13) is not accesa- 
live, but subject of a nominal clause. But 1 K. 14,6 may with Ewald be so 
interpreted that maou correspouds to one commissioned with something, and so 
like M¥ can be construed with an accusative. 

2 In the nature of the case DV") Ex. 16, 20 (it became corrupt) is also due to 
@ passive idea (it was chanyed) with which D’y IA appears as the eccusative of 
the product. 
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3. The active cause (or the personal originator) is regu- 
larly indicated in the passive by , (corresponding to the 
Greek and Latin dative), e.g. Gen, 25, 21 mam 1b) NY") and 
Jehovah let himself be moved by him; cf. 14, 18, 19; before 
the verb Prov. 14, 20 et al., more rarely with "]0 (“Jo asa 
starting point = from), e. g. Gen. 9, 11; Job 28, 4; before 
the verb Ps. 87, 23; Job 24, 1; with 3 (the 3 instrum.) 
Gen. 9,6 (OIND by man); Num. 86, 2; Isa. 14, 3; Hos. 14, 
4 — throughout to introduce a personal originator. An accu- 
sative instrum. seems to be found in Isa. 1, 20 %S2ym ann ye 
shall be devoured by the sword, and Prov. 19, 23. For pas- 
sive Participles dependent on a gen. auctoris, cf. § 116, 4, 
Rem. 


II. SyNnTAX OF THE NOUN. 


§ 122. 
GENDER OF NOUNS. 


1. According to § 80, 1, the Hebrew, like the other 
Semitic languages, has only a masculine and a feminine gen- 
der. To denote the latter there is, according to § 80, 2 and 
§ 87, 2 in general (most important with adjectives and Par- 
ticiples ; cf. § 87, 5) a special feminine termination in the 
singular as well as (but vid. § 87, 4) in the plural. This 
ending is most naturally present when the word for a female 
and a male are from the same root and must be distin- 
guished; e.g. Mx brother, NIMs sister, chy youth, maby maiden, 
young woman ; © bull, AND cow, by bull-calf, mbay heifer- 
calf. Furthermore, the feminine form plays an important 


1 The active would be I shall let the sword devour you ; according to above- 
mentioned rule (No. 2) the corresponding passive would be the sword (Nom.) - 
shall make you (acc.) to be devoured. Instead of this, the indirect object seems 
to be made the subject and the nearer object retained in the accusative. Other- 
wise it could be explained only according to the Arabic idiom to let the sword 
(as indirect object) devour some one (i. e. devote him to it). 
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part in distinguishing between complete categories of ideas 
(vid. No. 4) regarded by the Hebrews as feminine. The 
Hebrew language, however, does not necessarily adopt the 
feminine form either to distinguish between natural gender 
of animate beings (vid. No. 2) or to denote the (apparently 
figurative) gender of inanimate things considered as femi- 
nine (vid. No. 3). 

2. Distinctions of natural gender can be indicated with- 


out the feminine ending: pt 


a) by the use of words derived from different roots for 
the masculine and feminine. 

b) by the different constructions (as masculine or femi- 
nine) of one and the same word (so-called communia). Dis- 
tinctions of gender may 


c) be entirely omitted with names of animals, since all 
species, Whether masculine or feminine, may be included 
under one definite genus (the so-called epicene). 


Examples for a are 38 father, ON mother; Oe ram, on ewe; UA 
he-goat, t)) she-goat ; abe) a he-ass, PIN She-ass ; THK lion, a5 lioness 
(sometimes indicated at the same time by the feminine ending, e. g. 333° 
slave, man-servant, W¥ or INDY female slave, maid-servant ; JAN groom, 
m3 bride). : 

For b, 592 camel, pl. pon) as masculine Gen. 24, 63; as feminine 
32, 16; p32 collective horned cattle, as masculine Ex. 21, 37, but femi- 
nine 33, 13; Job1, 14. In Jer. 2, 24 the construction of 1°99 wild ass 
is changed from the (intended epicene) musculine directly to the femi- 
nine. Cf. the Greek 6, 7 maic, 6, 7 Bove. 

For c, analogous to the epicene usage of other languages, species of 
strong, courageous animals are considered as masculine, whereas the 
weak are regarded as feminine; cf. o Atxoc, 9 xeAwWwv the (m.) lion, tiger, 
panther, wolf, eagle, etc.,on the other hand, the (f.) cat, dove, bee, etc., 
so in Hebrew, e. g. BION cattle (Ps. 144, 14 refers to cows with calf) 
35 bear (Hos. 13, 8 Siu 'S bear bereaved of her young; ef. also 2 K. 2, 
24; Isa. 11, 7), INT wolf, 392 dog, but the following are feminine: N32)98% 
hare, 7137 dove, WVON stork, WWI bee, 173 ant, etc. 

Rem. 1. Occasionally such masculines as have a feminine form or 
can readily adopt one are used as epicene; so WM he-ass 2 Sam. 19, 27 
for Nw; 7K hart Ps. 42, 2 for 17°%. In Gen. 23, 4 sq. 1) dead one is 
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rather the corpse of a woman; ovTiOR God (elsewhere always masculine) 
in 1 K. 11, 5 is applied to a goddess; j)0¥8 master Prov. 8, 30 of wisdom 
(MIN) feminine, cf. Pliny 2, 1 natura omnium artifer; the English 
friend, teacher, servant, neighbor used for a female friend, teacher, etc. ; 
also the German Gemahl' for Gemahlin, etc. 


2. Of the personal signs 13) maicg was originally used as epicene 
(but vid. § 2, 5, Rem.). In any case, however, the use of the pl. O°) 
(Job 1, 19; Ruth 2, 21) for young people (of both sexes) is not permissi- 
ble. In this and in similar cases (cf. e. g. Gen. 1, 27 OR; 32, 1 OF) 
the masculine as genus potius is much oftener found i in place of the fem- 
inine.? 


38. The following ideas, although the substantives in 
question are in general devoid * of feminine endings, are 
usually regarded as feminine ; 

a) Names of countries and cities when regarded as the 
mothers * or supporters of the inhabitants, e. g. "Ww 
Asayria, CAN Idumaea, 7 Tyre ; cf. also expressions like 
523 M5 "sy MB daughter of Babel, daughter of Zion, etc. 


Rem. Such proper nouns as names of countries, considered feminine, 
are frequently used also as the names of peoples; in this case, analogous 
to such names in other languages, they can be construed as mascu- 
lines ; 80 WWW m. Isa. 3, 8 al. = Jews; but feminine 7,6 = Judea; OW 


1 So in earlier written Arabic ba'l (master) and zauy (conjux) are used as 
well for marttus as for uror; ‘arus for groom and bride (later Arabic, however, 
distinguishes the fem. from the masc. in all these cases, usually by the ending 
a{at)). Furthermore, even the fem. endings of such Participles as (like hamil, 
balin gravida, etc.) can naturally be used only by females, are in the earlier lan- 
guage usually omitted. 


2 Such a use of the masculine pl. and dual (e. g. el abuwani the two fathers, 
i.e. the parents) the Arabs represent as a tagAlib or predominance (of the mas- 
culine over the feminine). Cf. M. Griinert, die Begriffs-Priponderanz und die 
Duale a potiori im Altarab., Vienna, 1886. 

* When, however, words with fem. endings are sometimes found, like 
AWN) bronze, NYi) bow (root wip), Ny time (vid. Lexicon), construed as mas- 
culine, it is due to an ignorance in the formation of the word, i. e. 1. fem. was 
mistaken for a root consonant. 

“Cf. ‘a city and mother (DR) in Israel’? 2 Sam. 20,19. On Pheenician coins 
DX (like unmp mater) is used for mother city, untpotods. This explains, more” 
over uses like sons of Zion, Ps. 149, 2; sons of Babel Ezek. 28, 15 al., as well as 
the indication of smaller suburbs of a city as its daughters, Josh. 15, 45 sq. et al. 
The comparison of Jerusalem to a woman in detailed allegory is of very frequent 
occurrence (Ezek. 16; Lam. 1, 1 et al.). 


b) 


d) 
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m.= Idumeans Num. 20, 20, fem. Idumea Jer. 49, 17. This does 
not however exclude the fact that by virtue of a frequent change of 
thought (analogous to the German: die Turkei schliesst Frieden) such 
names may be construed as feminine, whenever not the land, but the 
inhabitants are meant; soT1T Lam. 1, 3; cf. Ex. 12, 33; 1 Sam. 17, 
21; Isa. 7, 2; 21, 2; Job, 15. Hence arises the frequent personification 
even of peoples (as well as of countries and cities, vid. letter a above) as 
feminine (e. g. Isa. $0, 1; 54, 1 sq.) and the change of meaning 533 n3 
(Isa. 41, 1 8q.), {°'¥ M3 etc. (vid. above) from the city to the inhabitants. 
Appellative nouns indicating limited space, as yrs earth, 
land, ban habitable world, oRv nether world, pa)o circle, 
compara, WY city, WWD well, FEY north, jon south. 

In a great number of spatial designations the gender is doubtful, thus 
Ive and 717 way, W2 (2) valley, (2 garden, ‘on palace, temple, V¥™ 
outer court, DN vineyard, NIM) camp, VY door, etc., also DIP) place is 
found rendered as feminine at least in Gen. 18, 24 (designating Sodom) 
and 2 Sam. 17, 12 kethibh. 

Designations of tools, implements (and from the same 
point of view) of members and parts of human or animal 
bodies, provided these are all considered as subordinate. 

So I°) sword, WM tent-pin, V3 pail, DID goblet, 9¢) shoe, WAY bed, 

etc. (with others, as jI78 chest, ark, 133A oven, the gender is doubtful). 
Furthermore {i® ear, J'3¥8 finger (so too 13 thumb, great toe), T and \3 
hand, }"D) right hand, 237 foot, 713 knee, YY, loin, \N3 shoulder, NY 
cheek, {03 belly; |) wing, {1p horn, OXY bone, {2 tooth; regularly also 
yin arm (inasc. Isa. 17, 5 al.), Ww tongue (masc. Ps. 22, 16 al.), TL eye 
(m. Zech. 3, 9 al.), pi leg (m. Ex. 29, 27)?. 
Designations of natural powers and substances (appar- 
ently considered as subordinate); so wow sun (also 
mase. Ps. 19, 6; 104, 19); wy (Ethiop. Sat) fire 
(seldom masc.) ; Fj rays of light, Jax stone, regularly 
also BY wind, spirit ; WES breath, soul; Jer. 18,16; Job 
36, 32; also WS liht, ete. 


4. The following ideas, usually regarded by the Hebrews 


(vid. No. 3) as feminine —despite their occasional applica- 


? The following are always construed as masculine: ¥® nose, 133 tail, N¥D 


forehead, 35’ heel, *\3' nape (of neck), 19 mouth, WRAY neck; DMM Jer. 80, 7, 
womb excepted. 
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tion to males (vid. letters 6 and c) — are generally indicated 
by a feminine form: 


a) Abstract nouns (partly with masc. forms of the same root, like 
T3P) revenge and 0/2; My help and Wy’), e. g. MOK firmness, faith- 
fulness, T}13) strength, 17111 greatness, TID abundance, NWN author- 
ity, etc. Here too belongs the substantive use of the feminine (sing. and 
plu.) of adjectives and Participles in the sense of our neuter, e. g. 13133 
certainty (Ps. 5, 10); 210 the good, MJ’) the bad (Gen. 50, 20); V2P2 the 
easy (=slight Jer. 6, 14), in plu. e. g. nio73 great things (Ps. 12, 4), 
HiOWIN the destroyed (Ezek. 36, 36 and 19W311 the devastated); N20 
good things (2 K. 25, 28); NIMS) just, upright (Isa. 26, 10); Ni2°}') 
amoena (Ps. 16, 11; but vs. 6 in same sense D*3*}’)); nina) wondrous 
things (Ex. 34, 10 al.). Cf. furthermore the frequent use of DR, KT 
(also 7 and ®171) Ps. 118, 23 al., in the sense of hoc, illud (also 130) = 
illa Isa. 51, 19), as well as the use of the fem. form of the verb (Isa. 7, 7 
man vr dip wx) it shall not be brought about nor come to pass; Jer. 10, 
7) or of the suffixes (Gen. 15, 6; Ex. 10, 11; Job 38, 18) with a reference 
to previously expressed statements’. 


b) Honorary and official titles, properly a subdivision of the ab- 
stract ideas of letter a, and used for the sake of emphasis only on ac- 
count of their peculiar application to concrete masculine persons. In 
Hebrew we thus find Np Eccl. 1, 1 (as a designation of Solomon) prop- 
erly the doing or speaking one in a religious assembly, s0 LX X éxx2nov 
aornc, i. e. concionator, preacher; the proper nouns MDD (Ezra 2, 55; 
Neh. 7, 57) and nd (Ezra 2, 57; Neh. 7, 59) and the foreign word NM) 
governor; of plurals there are M33 properly co-names, then similarly- 
titled, citizens; MY 1D princes (properly tops, heads); also the feminine 
plu. MIX fathers could originally have represented an abstract honor- 
ary appellation (perhaps like paternitas).2_ These words, moreover, in 
harmony with their meaning, may be construed as masculines (in Eccl. 
7, 27 rap ‘V8 is preferable to ? MYON; cf. 12, 8). 


There belong, furthermore, within the province of abstract ideas: 





1 Although it is easy in all these cases in Hebrew to pass from the feminine 
to the neuter (a gender customarily used in Greek, Latin and German for a sim- 
ilar purpose), it must not be forgotten that the genius of the Semitic tongues, 
since a neuter is really wanting, considered the foregoing forms as actual femi- 
nines; hence the Arabic commentators explain the (to us) neuter feminines of 
adjectives and Participles by the addition of a feminine substantive. 


* This use of the fem. form is much more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic and 
Aramaic; cf.e. g. Arabic chalifa (fem. of chalif, following, substituting) = the 
follower, representative (of Mahomet), dliama (i. e. great learning) as title for 
the learned. Analogous are the Latin magistratus, magistracy, for the magis- 
trate, and our Majesty, Excellence, Magnificence, etc. 
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c) Collectives with a fem. forin,? especially as including a great 
number of persons, e. g. TNR (fem. of wandering) properly the wunder- 
ing persons (caravans) ; ndia ( ‘fem. of 193 going into exile) band of exiles 
(frequently used even of the numbers returned) ; NAW the inhabitants 
Isa. 12, 6; Mic. 1, 11 sq.; H3°® (the hostile body) = the enemy Mic. 7, 8, 
10 (cf. also Mic. 4, 6 8q., the halting, scattered, exiled ones); 7197 (the 
low) the proletariat; of impersonal beings, cf. Nn (living), = animals, 
112'T fish Gen. 1, 26 (but Jon. 2, 2 as one fish, cf. letter d for 11 fish, which 
in 1,.11 is used as a single fish); furthermore, cf. 1923 dead Isa. 26, 
19 (as masc.) for a number of corpses. For the collective poetic personi- 
fication of a multitude by means of N3 daughter in 533 na, Dy 3 
(=p ‘)3) my fellow citizens, vid. above, No. 8, a, Rem. 


d) Occasionally, however, the fem. form (as in Arabic) serves as a 
nomen unitatis, i.e. to designate individuals of a species indicated by the 
masculine form; cf. “I8 navy (1 K. 9, 26), IN a single ship (Jon. 1,3 
8q.); WY huir (collective), Mye a single hair (Judg. 20, 16; in pl. 
1 Sam. 14, 45; Ps. 40, 13); VW singing, WVU a single song; also MRA 
a marigold (the corresponding masculine tin is in Arabic collective) : 
TMUMAY a lily (together with ,wiv) ; 39 a brick (Arabic libina, whereas 
libin is collective). 

e) Designations of inanimate things (and so weaker, less important) 
named after their close similarity to organic beings (indicated by the 
corresponding masculine form); cf. 77) side (of the body), loins, NDT 
or 13% rear side (of a piece of land, houss, etc.) ; MN¥2 forehead, NNY¥D 
greaves; for a similar distinction between the masculine with natural ob- 
jects and the fem. with artificial objects vid. § 87, 3, { 2. 


Rem. The co-existence of the masculine and feminine of the same 
root is found occasionally to express totality e. g. Isa. 3, 1 Npws ppwn 
the stay and the staff, i.e. every sort of support; a similar usage with 
persons is found in Isa. 43, 6; 49, 22; 60, 4 (sons and daughters) ; 49, 23 
Eccl. 2, 8. 


§ 123. 


THE PLURAL, AND COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 


The plural of living beings or things, besides indicated by 
means of the plural endings mentioned in § 87, 1, 2, may be 
indicated : 


1 Cf the Greek 4 iswos the cavalry (together with rd ixwicéy), @ xdyqdos Her., 
1, 80 al., the camels, 
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a) By means of certain words which have an exclusively 
Zollective meaning, while the individual parts are indi- 
cated by special words (nomina unitatis; here used in 
another sense than that of § 122, 4, d). 


So ‘p? cattle" (also used with numbers, e. g. Ex. 21, 37 \p2 i ngnn 
Jive oxen), but WY an oz; Ry small cattle, i. e. (like pAa) sheep “and 
goats, cf. Job 1,3 ¥-"DIR NYIW 7000 head of small cattle; but NY a 
single head of (sheep or goats). Other more or less frequent collectives 
are: 1} (properly what bestirs itself) animals, \) (doubtless properly 
tripping of a) multitude of little children; RW) the new green (= young 
plants), pP» the green (vegetation in general) ; Ny any flying thing, 
birds; 32°) wagon-train or company of equestrians, 11) worms, WD) 
swarms (of small animals), rw creeping things. 


56) By means of the collective tise of substantives, used sim-_ 
ultaneously as nomina unitatis; so ON (never plural) 
means man (homo) and mortals, wx man (vir) and 
men, male persons ; AD WS locust, but usually a swarm of 
locusts; WO} soul, and souls (persons); wy bird of prey 
and birds of prey; my leaf and foliage ; awy plant and 
plants, herbs ; Vy tree and trees (also foliage); © fruit 
and fruits; mi shrub and shrubbery; nouns like 72y 
mar-servant, MEW maid, "Won ass, iw ox (cf. Gen, 82, 
6) stand alone. On the union of singular nouns with 
the article so as to include every individual under the 
same species, cf. §126,3; for the special meaning of 
plural nouns formed from certain collectives, cf. § 124, 
1, Rem. 1. 


c) By means of feminine terminations, vid. § 122, 4, e. 


ad) By means of the repetition of individual words and even 
whole groups of words, especially to express totality or 
distribution. This use may be subdivided into: 


2 Only in late Hebrew is the plural O')P3 found: Neh. 10, 37 (where ac- 
eording to ed. Mant. etc. it should read 13°)X¥ our sheep; Baer, however, has 
4))*¥); 2 Chr. 4, 3(in Amos 6, 2 read with Hitziy 0° 133). 
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1. The repetition of one or more words as expressive of the idea of 
every one, all, like DY OY day by day, every day; IW WY year by year 
Deut. 14, 22; ®& WR every man Ex. 36, 4; with 3 preceding the second 
word e. g. OY'3 OY day by day 1 Chr. 12, 22,7302 TW year by year 
Deut. 15, 20; 1 Sam. 1, 7 (but vs. 3: °D* B'D*D) or preceding both 
words, like 1p33 1pa3 every morning (80 too before a group of words, 
Lev. 24, 8), for which we also find with the so-called distributive 9: 
9p39 p39 1 Chr. 9, 27 (also with one plural 0°13) Ps. 73, 14, or ‘39 
Job 7, 18 together with pyr at every moment). Furthermore, the 
union of the second word with Waw copulative occurs in W'N!) WR Ps. 
87, 5, WW WI every generation Deut. 32, 7; OY) OF Esth. 3, 4; cf. Esth. 
8, 9; Ezra 10, 14; sometimes (but aside from Ps. 45, 18 only in very late 
passages) with a preceding pleonastic use of “53 Esth. 2, 11; 2 Chr. 11, 
12 et al. 

2. The repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense ' 
(which can be found in part in the examples in No. 1) =—one at a time, 
etc., e.g. Num. 14, 34 forty days, mw oY m8 DY each day for a year; 
cf. Ezek. 24, 6; Ex. 28, 34 (three words repeated); also with addition 
of 329 particularly : i729 ‘y VD each herd particularly Gen. 32, 17; cf. 
Zech. 12, 12; most frequently with the addition of a number (cf. for the 
simple repetition of numbers for the same object § 134, 5) and quite often 
not merely groups of two (Num. 13, 2; 31, 4) or three (Num. 7, 11; 17, 
21), but even six words (Ex. 26, 3) and seven words (Ex. 25, 33; 26, 19, 
21, 25) are repeated.” ° 

3. The repetition to express an exclusive or pre-eminent quality, 
e.g. 2 K. 25, 15 (as were of gold, gold, silver, silver, i. e. composed of 
pure gold and silver); Deut. 2, 27 13 4113 only in the direct road; cf. 
Num. 3, 9; 8, 16 given, given unto him, i.e. for his exclusive service; thus 
with a certain hyperbole even in examples like 2 K. 3, 16 (/2 0°33 full of 
ditches); Gen. 14, 10 (DD /3 NW full of slime-pits). The repetition 
in Judg. 5, 22 (of the active tramplings) and Joel 4, 14 (numberless 
multitudes) serves to strengthen the expression. 

4. The repetition with the copula to express a plurality ; so Deut. 
25, 13 (Prov. 20, 10) 38) j2% a stone and a stone, i. e. two kinds of 
weights (hence the addition a great and a small), Ps.12,3 iy) 33 with a. 
double meaning, cf. the similar use in 1 Chr. 12, 33. 





1 Cf. New Testament, Mark 6, 39 sq. cvuwdéora o., wpaciai wp. ( Weizsdcker : 


tischweise, beetweise). 


* These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the so-called 


Priestly codex, and are undeniably indications of a later period of the language. 
Of an entirely different nature are the examples like Ezek. 16, 6 where the repe- 
tition of four words serves.to make more impressive the solemnity of the state- 
ment (if not, as surely in 1, 20, it is merely a vain repetition; the LXX in both 


passages omits the repetition). 
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§ 124. 
DIFFERENT USES OF THE PLURAL! 


1. The plural form in Hebrew is by no means used merc- 
ly to express a numerical plurality, but also to express a 
number of ideas considered as in some way united. This 
union may be either (a) of different external objects (plural 
of spatial extension), or (>) a more or less intensive union of 
characteristics clustering around a principal idea (abstract 
plural, corresponding to our —hood, —ty, —ness, —ship, the Ger- 
man —heit, —keit, -schaft). A deviation from the plural of 
characteristics and with a clearly co-existing idea of intensity 
or internal multiplication of the principal idea, forms (c¢) the 
so-called plural of honor or authority. 

Examples for (a) the plural of spatial extension are generally used to 
indicate localities, particularly certain places, whenever the latter clearly 
expresses the idea of a1; © made up of innumerable parts or points, so 
Dinw (§ 88, Rem. 2), heavens (cf. also D°'D11D heights Isa. 33, 16; Job 
16, 19; al. BY); O°D waters, O°’: (the wide surface of the sea) poetic 
for D° sea, 0°39* principally surface, gen. face; D’ YI neck, nape;* 
furthermore NIV) toward the heads, MVD toward the feet; 0°33, 
toward that side (of a river), D’PDYD depths, D\Pm 9 (al. pry}2) distance, 
D'I5W) couch (Gen. 49, 4 unless with Dillmann in the sense of double 
couch, 1. e. torus), DJ (Ps. 46, 5) and NiI3WD (132, 5) habitation. 
Still the four latter are really poetic, hence are the more properly classed 
among the extended plurals mentioned in letter b,80 perhaps D°}'¥\ camp 





1 Cf. Dietrich for the form and meaning of the Hebrew Plural (in den Ab- 
hand]. zur hebr. Gr. Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 sq.). 


3 It is worthy of note that it is doubted whether or not these plurals refer 
to - (Le. “9 or ¥”) roots (D'DY, DD, DID, DYN life; perhaps also D'DT 
vid. below), cf. Barth, ZDMG. 18838, p. 346. According to him, they are due to 
a false analogy, in that in forms with suffixes, like 4]‘!)7, the root ° is held to be 
a sign of the plural, and so only the absolute state was provided with plural ter- 
minations. In any case, the existence of other extended plurals would not 
through the hypothesis of Barth be in vain. 

3 Cf. the similar plurals ra orépva, rd vera, ra rpaxnda, praecordia, cervices, 


fauces ; for the use of prepositions of place and time in the plural form with the 
extended plural, vid § 103, 3. 
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(Ps. 63, 7; Job 17, 13; but Gen. 49, 4; Ps. 132, 3 al. in sing.); apparently 
however, O° ys" (properly strata) should refer to a number of covers or 
cushions. 


To designate spatial extension we find the extended plural in on iy 
eternity (eternal time). 


Rem. To the category of extended plurals belong examples 
heretofore explained as purely poetic plurals; such as Job17, 1 °7 bap 
graves are for me, i.e. the place where they are (cf. our church-yard) is 
my lot; Job 21, 32; 2 Chr. 16, 14. 


For (0), the numerous abstract plurals belonging mostly to a definite 
formation (qetilim, yiltulim, etc.) may be divided into twoclasses. They 
contain either a union of the condilions and peculiarities clustering 
around the main idea or the different acts that together form the whole. 
Cf. for the furmer: O°VN3 and NiWMN3 age of youth, D')pt old age, 
DY) youthful years; 0°93N3 maidenhood, M010) brideship; 0°19 
state of a stranger, OWI (only in Prov. 14, 30) vitality; ON life 
(state of being alive); pid childlessness, O°NNID blindness; O's y 
perversity. Here belong some cases that are used as poetic (occasionally 
with sing.) plurals, by which a certain intensiveness of the principal idea 
is clearly intended; so we find 0°313% and 1)398 authenticity, truthful- 
ness; O°" directness, O'TIOIN (complete) certainty; NIdHA per- 
versity, falseness ; nidin folly, DOWN and pawn (heavy) darkness ; 
D’IADD (complete) concealment; D°)DW (Isa. 28, 1) fatness; nNinyny 
(complete) drought; DPI sweetness, DTN costliness, D'YWYW de- 
hight, DIT, and DIVA ecstasy; ODT) compassion, NMP Ps. 23, 2 
rest, recreation, NID Amos 3,9 din; NiI5N wisdom (Prov. 1, 20 al.) 
is no doubt to be understood as the “content of wisdom” or “ actual 
wisdom”; cf. Nowack on Prov. 1, 20. 

The union of the individual acts of one deed occurs in 0°0)n 


-, embalming, 0°82 propitiation, pe) (properly jilling sc. of the hand) 


installation into priesthood, O'N'2U dismission, D'D)W recompense, OMAP 
engraving (of a seal, etc.); 0°21? fornication, D'DY} adultery ; Mel ap] 
(properly ardent comfort) sympathy; D’}3INA supplication, OT) (Job 
7, 4) restless tossing about ; m7 DY gleanings; perhaps pynoe (Is. 1, 23) 
corruption, if not a numerical plural. 

For (c), honorary or authoritative plurals, as above mentioned, are 
deviations from the abstract plural. They are really a coalescence of 
the distributed individual characteristics? of the idea (as in part with 


1 Jewish grammarians designate these plurals as MIND 139 (plur. virium 


or virtutum, latterly as the plur. excellentiae, magnitudinis, or plur. majestaticus). 
For the latter designation the thought of the We in the mouth of kings (cf. 1 Macc. 
10, 19; 11, 31) may no doubt have been due to the false application of the plural 
in the mouth of God, Gen. 1, 26; 11,7; Isa. 6, 8; these latter, however, are ex- 
plained as either communicative (the surrounding angels being included; so at 


a 
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the substantives under letter 6) containing at the same time an intensive 
heightening of the main thought; so O'R Godhead, God (to be dis- 
tinguished from the numerical plural “Gods” Ex. 12, 12 al.). The 
presumption that ’® is to be regarded as the remains of an ancient 
polytheistic conception (i. e. as originally only a numerical plural) is, 
to say the least, highly improbable, and would not, moreover, explain the 
analogous plurals (vid. below). The use of a sing. attributive with this 
(cf. § 132, 1, Rem. 5, c), like pry ’* Ps. 7, 10 al., shows clearly that 
usage had entirely excluded the idea of a numerical plurality of ’® (pro- 
vided it be meant as a designation of one deity). Hence ’® could 
together with the numerical plural be considered entirely as an abstract 
plural (corresponding to the Lat. numen, our Godhead), and like other 
abstracts be applied to the concrete individual God (even of the heathen). 


To the same category belong aly the Most Holy One (used only 
of Jehovah) Hos. 12,1; Prov. 9,10; 30, 3 (cf. D'@Tp O'T/7% Josh. 24, 
19 and the Aramaic wary the Highest One Dan. 7, 18) and "apparently 
also O'DA (usually in the sense of penates) image of god, which were 
served to secure oracles. At any rate in 1 Sam. 19, 13,16 only one 
image is meint; in most other cases, just one image can be meant;' 
in Zech. 10, 2 it is natural to understand a numerical plural. But oni 
supremus (of God) Eccl. 5,7 is doubtful; according to some it is ren- 
dered as a numerical plural = superiors. 


Furthermore, 0°) 18 (with the sing. }!7&) (lordship), lord or master, 
e.g. NWP ’N a hard master Isa. 19,4; INDY TN the lord of the land 
Gen. 42, 30, cf. 32, 20; so especially with the suttixes of the 2d and 3d 
persons? JJ IN NIT etc. So or oy'3 (in connection with suffixes) master, 
owner (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things; but in the sense of maritus 
always in the sing.); e. g. roy Ex. 21, 29; Isa. 1,3 et al. There are, 
however, a number of Participles in the plural that are doubtful, such as 
indicate the conception of lordship as an attribute of God, so ‘Wy my 
Maker Job 35, 10; Wy Isa. 54,5; VWy Ps. 149, 2; Wy Isa. 22, 11; 
DITO) stretching them out Isa. 42,5. Still all these forms, according to 





any rate Isa. 6, 8, cf. also Gen. 8, 22), or, according to others, only as reference 
to the “ fullness of the power and might ”’ contained in or N (vid. Dillmann on 
Gen. 1, 26); most plausibly, however, as plurals of self-counsel. The use of the 
plural as a form of respect in direct address is an idiom entirely foreign to the 
Hebrew. 

1 Also in Gen. 81, 34 despite the plu. suffixes in nnem and ody, for the 
construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals cf. the peculiarities of the 
so-called E source of the Hexateuch, cf. Gen. 20, 13; 35, 7 and § 145, 3, Rem. 


2 The suffix of the 1st pers. used with the sing. must be adopted (Phas my 
Lord) to avoid confusion with Pl as the name of the Deity (cf. § 135, 4, Rem. 
3); furthermore, in the Ist pers. “only 1 Sam. 16, 16 13) 18, otherwise always 
ay IK. 


3 
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§93, 3, Rem. 3 may be explained as singular.» Furthermore there would 
also come into consideration 1%) Isa. 3, 12 (unless numerical: Ais op- 
pressors); 1°") the one lifting tt up Isa. 10, 15; rw the one sending him 
Prov. 10, 26 ; 22, 21; 25, 13 (parallel with 1°). But these latter plurals 
including 1°'V3) are much more simply explained as references to the 
indefinite individuals (cf. Rem. 2). In Ps, 121, 5 (textus rec. TDW) 
and Eccl. 12, 1 (textus rec. 7,83) should be read with Baer in the 
singular. 


Rem. 1. a) Connected substances and similar objects are usually 
considered as a unity, and so are represented by singular nouns, cf. pox 
dust, "DN ashes, 13 linen, ‘2°13 lead, IM gold, D2 silver, NVM) bronze, 
aon milk, {> wine, YY soil, YY foliage. Of some of these words 
denoting substances, plurals are found designating individual pieces from 
the totality (plu. of product) or parts thereof, thus D°%3 linen garments, 
DDO piecrs of silver Gen. 42, 25, 35, DWN) (dual) brazen fetters, DX) 
ligna (for building or as fuel); in a wider sense D°9"73 dross of tin Isa. 
1, 24; DWV dust of the earth Prov. 8, 26 (cf. Job 28, 6 3M ‘yy lumps of 
gold). 

b) To the category of the plurals of product belong, moreover, some 
designations of natural products whenever considered as individualized 
by human agencies; thus DOM wheat in kernels (threshed wheat), as 
opposed to DT wheat (as a collective substance) ; cf. this with 0°03 
and N02 spelt; OWIY and NWI’ (sing. supported only by the 
Mishna) lentils; p-ryiy and map barley; also D'AWD linen, NYD (from 
*PWD) lint, flaz. 

c) Especially noteworthy is the distinction between 0°} blood and 
D3. The sing. is used wherever blood is considered as an organic 
unity, and so of the menstrual flow and sacrificial blood (caught in the 
basin and then sprinkled from it), and also of the blood of wounds, Nun. 
23, 24. The plural, on the other hand, seems to be a sort of plural of 
product whenever the copious shedding of blood appears in the form of 
spots (Isa. 1, 15) or as of pools (Isa. 9, 4). Now, since the blood spots 
or pools generally indicate the murderous shedding of blood (although 
with 0° blood shed in travail or by cutting one’s self is also indicated), 
0°14, in short (chiefly in very old passages) may be used in the sense of 
bloody deeds or especially of guilt (Ex. 22, 1 sq. al.). 


2. In a few instances the plural is used to designate an indefinite 
unity ; most certainly is this true in Judg. 12, 7 339) “Y)3 in the cities, 
i.e. in one of the cities of Gilead; Zech. 9,9 (AIINN-}3; ef. Cant. 2, 9); 
Gen. 21, 7 (0°23), Ex. 21, 22 (77°75°), in the last passage one child only is 
thought of, though of course with the idea that the same thing might be 





3 73, which is parallel with 7‘Uyy Isa. 64, 5, must thus be explained as 


an analogous form. 
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repeated ; cf. also Eccl. 4, 10 (= if one of them fall). So perhaps also in 

Gen. 8, 4; 1 Sam. 17, 43; Neh. 3, 8; 6,2 (but not Gen. 19, 29; for the 

same original document allows Lot in 13, 12, to dwell in the cities of the 

valley of the Jordan). 

2. When a genitive is added to a substantive and the 
resulting idea should be in the plural, it is expressed : 


a) most naturally by making the governing noun plural, e. g. 
bn ‘DI (properly, mighty of strength) valiant heroes, 
1 Chr. 7, 2, 9; also in compounds, e. g. 3°99 933 1 Sam. 
22, 7, as plur. of spo ja Benjamite ; also ) 

5b) by making both nouns plural, e. g. pn 123 1 Chr. 7, 
5; ond> M331 in prison-houses Isa. 42, 22; cf. Ex. 34, 
1; 2 K. 14, 14; 25, 23; Jer. 41, 16; 2 Chr. 26, 14; 
so too perhaps o°>y 93 sons of God Ps. 28, 1 (accord- 
ing to others, sons of gods), or finally 

ce) by making the nomen rectum plural; thus Max m3 
Num. 1, 2, 4 sq. al. as plu. of a8 ma father’s house, fam- 
ily; Mina ma houses of high places 2 K. 17, 29 (with 
‘a0 FD 98, 19); OMSsy ms in the houses of the idols 
1 Sam. 81, 9; cf. also Judg. 7, 25 the head of Oreb and 
Zeeb = the heads, etc. 

Rem. When a substantive used distributively has a suffix, and 

refers to a plural, the singular only of the noun is necessary, since 
plurality is sufficiently indicated by the suffix, e. g. 10°D os (for ora) 


eorum Ps. 17,10; 0)"D° their right Ps. 144, 8 (hence like the German thr 
Mund, thre Hand). 


§ 125. 
THE DEFINITENESS OF NOUNS. 


1. A noun may be made definite either in itself, as a 
proper noun or as a pronoun, or by the context. This can 
be effected either by prefixing the article (vid. § 126), or 
by dependence of the noun (in the construct state) on a fol- 
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lowing defining genitive, as well as (§ 33, 2, 6) by its union 
with a pronominal suffix (§ 127, ¢). It must be primarily 
understood, however, that this definiteness can be effected 
only by one of the foregoing methods: a proper noun or 
dependence upon a genitive excludes the article; and a 
proper noun cannot be in the construct state. Deviations 
from this rule are only apparent, or are due to a corruption 
of the text. 
Rem. Only in a few, and these generally later passages, is the 
indefiniteness of a noun indicated by the addition of WW8 in the sense 
of our indefinite article; cf. 1 Sam. 1, 1; 1 K. 13, 11; 19, 4; 20, 13; 22, 


9;2K. 8 6; Ezek. 8 8; 37, 16; Dan. 8, 3; 10, 5 (in 8, 13 wtp “HY i. e. 
one, sc. saint, is contrasted with another). 

It is worthy of note that in Hebrew there is occasionally found a 
construction said by the Arabic grammarians to be indefinite for the 
sake of amplification; e. g. Isa. 31, 8 he will flee 21" )3 from a sword, 
i. e. from an irresistible sword, sc. the sword of God; cf. 28, 2 (7°3), 
2 Sam. 6, 2 (DY); Hos. 3, 1 (WR such a wife, doubtless referring to the 
same Gomer mentioned in chap. 1); Prov. 21, 12 (PTY, if as Delitzsch, 
it is to be referred to God); Job 8, 10 (o> = significant words!). Cf. 
herewith § 117, 2, No. 6 and Delitzsch Psalmen, 4th ed., p. 79. 


2. The strictly proper nouns are used only to designate 
single (individual) things; hence names like my, Wy, apy? 
jY2>, OAD entirely exclude any union with the article’ or 
any dependence on a genitive. On the other hand, not only 
the gentilicia (as individuals of the same species frequently 
present) but also all such particular names whose appellative 
meaning is sufficiently emphasized by the spirit of the lan- 
guage or is derived from an earlier stage are frequently, 
almost regularly, found with the article (§ 126, 2, d) and 
may even be dependent upon a genitive. 


ral ler Deut. 8, 13 et al. (by the so-called Deuteronomists) in the compound 
ole viv (for which elsewhere also “9 ‘W) is not to be understood as a proper 
noun, but as gentilicium (= the tribe of Manassites, for which in Deut. 29, 7 
we find "D7 ’W; so in 10, 8 “bn 't the tribe of Levites; Judg. 18, 1°70 0 
the tribe of Danites). In Josh. 18, 7 1197) (as elsewhere the gentilicia in ‘—) 
is used as an adjective. 
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“Examples: Like the above-mentioned names of individuals, countries 
and cities, such names of peoples as are identical with that of the 
tribal father (e. g. OR, De, 31D), are always definite in themselves. 
Of the gentilicia (e. g. “VIN the Hebrew, DIY) the Hebrews Gen. 40, 
15, °9J39 the Canaanite) the plural D'AWD is regularly used in the 
sense of the Philistines without the article. Undoubted appellatives 
(analogous to modern names like der Haag, le Havre) are 13317 the hill 
(dependent upon Ding yd) i.e. the one, to distinguish it from others, 
called after Saul Gib'd); MW the height; *J!) the mass; yada (properly 
the white mount) the Lebanon; WN (properly the stream) the Nile; cf. 
Amos 8, 8 D.V¥) VWK'D as the river of Egypt; 17 the Jordan (perhaps 
originally the river). Such an article is usually omitted in poetry. 


Rem. 1. In some cases original appellatives have fully acquired 
the force of actual proper nouns; so DION God as a representation of 
the single being of God; as elsewhere 17° (Gen. 1, 1 and so generally 
in the Mas. of the Pentateuch to Ex. 6) for which elsewhere we also find 
OMnNT 6 Ged¢ (cf. § 126, 3, d); moreover the sing. al God, ed the 
Highest (after Oe) and ‘I% the Almighty never have the article. 
Forthermore DIX Adam in Gen. 5, 1 (before this, 2, 7 al. D'INT) the first 
man); }0W Satan 1 Chr. 21, 1 (but Zech. 3,1; Job 1,6 al. ‘Wit the 
Adversary. 


To this category of original appellatives, which the genius of the 
language itself considered as proper nouns and hence have no article, 
belong certain old and chiefly poetic words, like bine nether world, 
52K inhabited world, DA abyss surrounding the earth (Gen. 1, 2 al.; 
but cf. Isa. 63, 13; Ps. 106, 9 NINA in the floods, sc. of the Red Sea)." 


2. When, occasionally, such nouns are, by the idiom of the lan- 
guage, considered as actual proper nouns, and seem to be dependent 
upon a following genitive, it is in reality due to a conciseness of speech 
which suppresses the governing power of the genitive, sc. the appellative 
force contained in the proper noun. Thus we find NIXI¥ NT as an 
abbreviation of the original (2 Sam. 5, 10 al.) ¥ ‘TOR MT Jehovah, the 
God of hosts. This is, moreover true also of geographical names like 
D'Iw2 VW Ur (the city) of the Chaldees Gen. 11, 28; pin DIS? Aram 





1 That many different words, like WIN man (homo), mindy darkness, yw 


prince, “W plain, TWN essentiality, are always without the article, is not due to 
any special] peculiarity, but rather to the fact that they belong entirely to poetic 
diction, which omits the article; in other words, e. g. MITA deep sleep, there 
was no need of determination. 


* As analogous to‘) DN, clearly a stat. consir., we must consider not only the 


other above-mentioned examples, but also the different combinations of O3R (vid. 
Lexicon), like O° “NS water-meadow, etc.; the form 528 must, if this be true, 
be regarded as in the construct state. 


ey 


“se 
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(the territory) of the two streams = Mesopotamia; TWiT on) v3 
Bethlehem (the city) of Judah. The last two examples (cf. ‘Amos 6, 2) 
approach very closely to an actual dependence (cf. Sine NAy34) when- 
ever the suppressed genitive serves to distinguish it from four other 
Arams (vid. Lex.) or from a second Bethlehem. Aram and Beth- 
Jehem are therefore neither names of something present only once, nor 
actual proper nouns strictly so-called. 

8. Of Pronouns, the strictly personal (pronomina sepa- 
rata § 32) are in themselves always definite, since they can 
serve only to indicate definite persons (the 3d pers. also 
indicates definite things). The demonstrative pronouns 
(§ 84) are for a similar reason inherently definite when they 
stand alone (as the equivalents of substantives) either as 
subject (Gen. 5, 29), as predicate (e. g. DYTM this ts the day 
Judg. 4, 14, o377 mb these are the words Deut. 1,1), as 
object (e. g. 2 Sam. 18, 17 MNI“NS), as genitive (1 K. 21, 2 
mM 79) or finally in connection with prepositions (Gen. 8, 
23 mut; 1 Sam. 16, 8 m3; vid. § 102, 2, c.). The personal 
pronouns Ni XCF, We, 739 are, moreover, when used as 
demonstratives (= 78, ea, zd, ille, etc.) always definite, e. g. 
97 NW this ta the word Gen. 41, 28. They also become defi- 
nite through the article when as adjectives they are joined to 
a definite substantive; e.g. MI Winn this man; mPNn Own 
these men; S71] NYP) MAA Ow'D tn those days and at that 
time Joel 4,1. But in this case we find also that the demon- 
strative frequently (11 almost always) is entirely definite 
without the article. 


§ 126 
DETERMINATION BY THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article (77,4, § 35) was originally, as in other 
languages (especially evident in the Romance languages ; cf. 
o, 7,76 in Homer), a demonstrative pronoun. The demon- 
strative force of the article, however, regardless of its occa- 
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sional use as a relative pronoun (vid. § 138, 3, 5), occurs only 
in a number of invariable connections (vid. letter a) as well 
as in a certain method of expression or exclamation (vid. 
letter 5). 

a) cf. DY this day, hodie (§ 100, 2,b; M°DD this night (Gen. 19, 
34); DYDD this time; NW this year (=Iin this year) Isa. 37, 30; Jer. 
28, 16. 

b) Here belong cases where the article, usually connected with a 
Participle, brings a new idea to the preceding noun. In these instances 
the article has more nearly the force of &%1 (8°, D9) than of the sub- 
ject of a nominal clause, e. g. Ps. 19, 10 the judgments of Jehovah are 
truth....v. 11 /2) BYWIN3IN properly the more desirable than gold! i. e. 
they are more desirable or they the more desirable are,’ etc.; cf. Gen. 49, 
21; Isa. 40, 22 f.; 46,6; Amos 2,7; 5, 7; Ps. 49, 7 (O'037 in the 
parallel half verse continued with a finite verb); 104, 3. Job 6, 10; 30, 
3; 41, 25,etc. Ifa second Participle is coordinated with such a one, the 
latter ts used without the article, since actording to the above it strictly 
represents a second predicate, and as such, No. 2, letter {, remains 
indefinite, e.g. Job 5, 10 he giveth rain (1037) etc., and sendeth (Nv) 
etc. 

The article sometimes with a similar emphasis is found before sub- 
stantives which serve as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140, 3); 
e. g. Deut. 32, 4 Oya D’DA WX i. e. essentially as a new statement 
(not as opposition to preceding dative), he is a rock, irreproachable is his 
behavior ( = whose behavior is irreproachable) ; cf. Ps. 18, 31. 


2. The determination of a substantive by means of the 
article occurs generally wherever in Greek or. English the 
definite article is required; so: 

a) in repetitions of already mentioned persons or things, 
thus more clearly qualifying the statement for the hearer 
or reader, e. g. Gen. 1, 3 God said, let there be light v. 4, 
and God saw the light (rina-MN); 1 K. 8, 24 bring me 
a sword, and they brought the sword ; Eccl. 9, 15. 

5) ina well-known and understood reference, like radu peo 
the king Solomon, Gen. 85, 8 under the well-known oaks. 


c) in appellations to designate persons or things present only 





1 For the analogous use of the article before participles with verbal suffix, 
like Ps. 18, 33 al., cf. above § 116, 3. 
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once, e. g. bia jan the high-priest ; Wown the sun; yuan 
the earth. 

in the limiting (brought about entirely by usage) of 
ideas of species to definite individuals (as 0 moutyg in 
Homer) or things, e. g. jew adversary, ‘wn the adver- 
sary, the Satan; by> lord, '2n) Baal as proper name of 
idols ; CANA the (first) man, Adam; ovioxn! or Oya, o 
Geog the one, true God (cf. also 0 Xpotos in N. T.); "pan 
the stream = the Euphrates ; D2 the circuit, se. of the 
Jordan, the valley of the Jordan. 

in vocatives (since in the very nature of the case, only 
individuals are addressed), e. g. 2 Sam. 14, 4 Jean nAywin 
help, O king! Zech. 8, 8, 5in30 jba ywim O Joshua, the 
hiyh-priest! 1 Sam. 17, 58; 24, 9; 2 K. 9, 5; in the 
plur. Isa. 42,18; Joel 1, 2,13. Without the article the 
vocative is found in Isa. 22, 2, because it is already made 
definite by a preceding accusative. 


Strictly speaking, in all these cases the substantive with the article 
forms properly an apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2d pers. 
actually expressed or (in the Imperative) virtually implied; e. g. 1 Sam. 
17, 58, thou, boy. Nevertheless, passages like Isa. 42, 18, where the 
vocative precedes the imperative, clearly show that the original apposi- 
tion in such cases has finally acquired the value of an independent 
member of the sentence. 


in generic ideas (vid. the more detailed statement below, 
No. 8). 

in a peculiar manner to designate persons or things so 
definitely indicated as naturally to enter into considera- 
tion in any general statement, and hence clearly marked 
(vid. below, No. 4). 

in adjectives (also the ordinals and demonstrative pro- 
nouns used as adjectives) which are annexed to any de- 
terminate substantive (vid. No. 5). 


1 For the supplementary use of ow, OTN, DTH 7H in pure proper nouns by the 
omission of the article, cf. § 125, 2, Rem 1. 
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Rem. In poetry, the article in all these cases may be omitted; as a 
rule the article is of much rarer occurrence here than in prose. Cf. e.g. 
YVS for PW Ps. 2, 2; D'D97 as vocative vs. 10; 329 for Wen 21, 2; 
x10) 5172 JOw (the opposite of letter h) 99, 3. Only in cases where the 
v of the article after a prefix is syncopated (§ 35, Rem. 2) is it customary 
to retain the vowel of the article in poetry after the prefix, e. g. D‘23 
Ps. 2, 4 et al. 


t) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a 
person or thing is represented as undetermined (or inde- 
terminable or unknown (vid. letter a); this takes place 
also before the predicate, since the latter in its nature 
always makes a universal statement under which the sub- 
ject is classed, e. g. Gen. 29, 7 5193 OY Tp it te yet high 
day; 38,138; 40,18; 41, 26; Isa. 66, 3. 


Rem. As exceptions to the foregoing rule it is customary to regard 
those cases in which a determinative adjective or Participle is used 
nominally as a predicate, as the equivalent of a relative clause, e. g. Gen. 
2, 12 1307 NIN he is the surrounding one = he it is who surrounds; 42, 
6; 45, 12; Ex. 9, 27; Deut. 11, 7 (cf. in Greek Matt.10, 20 where Winer, 
Gramm. des neutest. Sprachidioms, § 68. 2, Rem., explains of AaAobyrec as 
an articulated predicate). In reality, however, these supposed predicates 
are rather the subjects, and the peculiarity in this case lies only in the 
fact that we do not find the subject classed under a generic idea, but that 
both subject and predicate are equivalent. 


8. The use of the article with a generic idea is more com- \“ 
prehensive in Hebrew than in other languages. The article 
in this case refers to a well known, limited, and thereby a 
more definite category of persons or things. More in detail : 


a) The use of generic nouns as collective singular to indicate the 
totality of the individuals in the genus (which can be equally well done 
by the plural) ; e. g. the just, the godless Eccl. 3, 17; woman = female sex 
7,26; IK the enemy = the enemies Ps. 9, 7; JIEN the lurking = the 
ones lying in wait; yon the armed = soldiery; OND rear guard, 
MVNWDA the despoiling party (1 Sam. 13, 17)*; this is true also (as in 
English) of names of animals when any statement applicable to the 
whole species is made of one, e. g. 2Sam. 17, 10 like the courage of the 
lion. Particularly so can this be said of the gentilicia, e.g. the Canaanite 





2 But Ex. 18, 23 should be rendered according to No. 4, the destroyer (then 
appearing). 
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Gen. 13, 7 (cf. 15, 19 8q.); also in English the Russian, the Turk, etc.; in 
Attic Greek 6 ’A@nvaioc, 6 Lupaxdatoc, etc. 

b) Designations of universal materials, the elements and other ge- 
neric ideas, even though only a part and not the whole thereof be consid- 
ered (in which case the determination would in other languages, as for 
instance in German, be omitted; but cf. irs Wasser, ins Feuer werfen, 
mit dem Feuer spielen, etc.); e.g. Gen. 13, 2 Abraham was very rich in 
cattle, silver and gold ; Josh. 11, 9 he burned their wagons W¥3 with (the) 
fire; cf. Gen. 6, 14; 41, 42 (unless this mean the chain necessary to the 
official dress) ; Ex. 2, 3; 31, 4 (35, 32); Isa. 1, 22, etc. 

c) Designations of abstract ideas of all kinds, since the latter serve 
to indicate a whole genus of properties and conditions, physical and 
moral evils, etc.; e.g. Prov. 25, 5 (PIS3); Gen. 19, 11 (they struck the 
men with blindness) ; Isa. 60, 2 (the a: ; Amos 4, 9, etc. 


d) Comparisons, in that the compared objects (otherwise as genitive 
in German and English) are regarded not as individual nor specific, but 
as generic, @ g. Isa. 1, 18 (white, as wool, as snow, red as scarlet); 34, 4 
(the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll); cf. Judg. 16, 9 (as @ 
thread of tow breaks, etc.) ; Isa. 10, 18; 24, 20; 27, 10; 29, 8; 53, 6; Nah. 
3, 15; Ps. 33, 7; 49, 15 (cf. also examples like Gen. 19, 28; Judg. 14, 6 
where the compared object, according to § 127, is determined by a fol- 
lowing definite genitive). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons, like Ps. 17, 12 (7:85); 
Job 16, 14 (99333); 31, 18 (383); 38, 3 (1323) are rare, perhaps due 
only to the Massora (so at least with singulars, whereas with plurals, 
like Joel 2, 4, 7, the omission of the article is explicable). The article, 
however, is devularly wanting when the compared objects have been al- 
ready made determinate by an attribute, e. g. Isa. 16, 2 nw P TN) })y'3 
— anand birds, (like) a forsaken nest (but cf. 10, 14 Dd); 14, 19; 

5 (Wy od; but Ps. 1, 4: Y92); Jer. 2, 30; Prov. (7, 8; Job 
a0. 14. 

4. <A peculiarity in Hebrew" is the use of the article to 
designate a single unknown, and so to be determined, person 
or thing. The indefinite article is generally used in this 
sense. 

Thus Amos 5, 19 as one flees from the lion (sc. from the lion in ques- 
tion, the one pursuing him) and a bear meets him, etc., cf. 3, 12; 1 K. 
20, 36 (John 10, 12); Gen. 8, 7 sq.; 14, 13 (0°93 = one escaped, ac. the 
one in question who also came; 80 Ezek. 24, 26; 33, 21; cf. 2 Sam. 15, 
13); 15, 1, 11; 18, 7 (to the servunt who is thought to be ever mindful of 


1 Cf. the analogous examples in Gram. des Bibl. Aram. § 79, /.; e. g. Dan. 
2,14; 3, 2 et al. 
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his orders; cf. 2 Sam. 17, 17; but in Num. 11, 27 we find 7°37) like 
oan above); 28, 11 (D\pD3 with Dilmann: upon the suitable or right 
place for tarrying «]l night ; nevertheless there could also be a reference 
to the subsequently so much honored and so universally known pillar 
of Bethel); Isa. 7, 4 (ADoyn i. e. the virgin through whom the statement 
of the prophets was to be fulfilled). So also to write in the book (or on 
the page Num. 5, 23; Jer. 32, 10) i.e. not in the already open book but in 
the book taken for the purpose of writing = in a book, ona page: Ex. 
17, 14; 1 Sam. 10, 25; Job 19, 23. For this use of the article DVT ‘7 
is especially instructive. This is not used merely with reference to the 
past, but refers equally well to our one day (properly the day in ques- 
tion, whenever it may happen = a certain day), 1 Sam.1, 4;14, 1;2 K. 
4,18; Job 1, 6, 13; also 130 OVID Gen. 39, 11. 

The article is thus found occasionally before collective singulars 
that do not (as those of No. 3, a) indicate a whole genus, but only 
some given part thereof; thus Ex. 23, 28 (Ny 1¥N); Num. 21, 7 
(W137). 

5 When a substantive is qualified by an article, a suffix 
or a following determinate genitive (vid. examples below), 
the attribute (adjective, participle, ordinal or demonstrative 
pronoun) belonging thereto necessarily (but vid. the Rem.) 
takes the article, e. g. Gen. 10, 12 main ‘yn the great city ; 
.28,19 Sinn Cpe that place, Gen. 2, 2 wawn Ca on the 
seventh day; Deut. 8, 24 Apna yy thy strong hand. A 
genitive following the substantive may be (according tc 
§ 127) determinate either through the article, e. g. 1 Sam. 25 
25 MI Sytban WN this unworthy one (properly man of unwor- 
thiness, cf. also examples like 2 Chr. 36, 18, where the article 
is used with a second following genitive) or as proper noun, 
e.g. Deut. 11, 7 saa mm AyD the great work of Jehovah; or 
through a suffix, e. g. Isa. $6, 9 uPA IAN “Iny the meanest 
servants of my master. If several attributes (connected 
by Waw used asyndetically ) follow a determinate substan- 
tive, each one of these takes the article, e. g. Deut. 10, 17 
(NTN3N) ADA bain Onn the great, mighty, and fearful God ). 
Cf. also Ex. 8,3; Deut. 1,19 where a demonstrative form 
with the article follows each adjective.! 





1 The demonstrative used as an adjective usually follows the actual adjec- 
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Rem. 1. Occasionally the article is found: 


a) with an attribute only, when the latter is annexed as a supple- 
mentary qualification to a substantive still indeterminate; so 
with the ordinals after DY ,! e.g. Gen. 1,31 (cf. Ex. 20, 7 et al.), 
‘WW OV the sixth day (properly one day, namely, the sixth; but 
0 OY a@ second day 1,8); Ex. 12, 16 JURID OD from the first 
day on (only in Dan. 10, 12; in Neh. 8 18 “WW O79 is used 
instead; but the artivie is ulways used after 3, so ‘WBN ON3 etc.); 
also ‘IW 7D Judg. 6, 25. This occurs especially in certain fre- 
quently recurring connections, as in the mentioning of gates (Jer. 
38, 14; Ezek. 9, 2 al.; Zech. 14, 10) or outer courts (1 K. 7,8, 12 
al.) and regularly when the attribute is a participle e. g. Jer. 46, 
16 13V0 IW the sword that is violent; Zech. 11, 2 Keth. 

Of the other examples, Gen. 21, 29 (where, however, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch reads MWIDN); 41, 26; Num. Ll, 25; 
1Sam.17, 17 and 20, 3 may be explained on the ground that the pre- 
ceding cardinal number is equivalent to a determinate particle ; in 
Gen. 1, 21; 9, 10 al., YD) is made determinate by ~59. In 1 Sam. 
12, 23; 2 Sam. 12, 4; Isa. 7, 2.) (where ‘#3 may be understood as 
an additional epexegesis of 1J’N3) ; in Neh. 9,35 the omission of the 
article after the preposition is probably due to the Massora. In 
Lev. 24, 10; 1 Sam. 16, 23; Zech. 4, 7; Ps. 104, 18 its omission 
(before &, , 7) is due to the fear of a hiatus (vid. letter b, below). 
But in Deut. 29,7; 1 Sam. 14, 29; 17, 12 (14 later addition) ; 19, 
22 (cf. the LXX); Jer. 17, 2; 32, 14; 40, 3 Keth; Mic. 7, 11; 
Ps. 62, 4 there is either a corrupt text or an error in expression. 

b) not with an attribute, when the substantive is made determinate 
by the article, a suffix, or a following genitive. The article is 
thus occasionally wanting with deimonstratives whenever the 
meaning of the latter already contains a certain determination (cf. 
Moabite Stone line 3: Ax? 93K this height); so with XW Gen. 
19, 33; with N38, 21; with 7 Ps. 12, 8 (elsewhere 7 is a 
relative pronoun); with abd 1 Sam. 2, 23; especially is this true 
when the substantive is determinate only by a suffix: Josh. 2, 20; 
Judg. 6, 14; 2 K.1,2 and 8, 8 sq., where ‘5M, like Jer. 10, 19 is 
due to a contraction of ~on or should be read ‘on (éverywhere 





tives; in cases like oan MW Dry the adjective forms an entirely new addi- 
tion to I ‘yt. 


2: The omission of the article with the substantive is in this case not to be 
considered as a mark of later usage, also not as a proof of the late origin of the 
so-called Priest codex (cf. Dillmann or Gen. 1, 31 and especially Driver in the 
Journal of Philology XI. p. 229 sq. against Giesebrecht in Stade’s Zeitschr. 1881, 
p>. 265 sq.); but the regular omission of the article with a substantive before » 
definite adjective (e. g. myn NDI2 the great synagogue in the Hebrew of 
the Mishna) is probably a late usage. 
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with 1!) ; Gen. 24, 8 (with nxt); Ex. 10,1; 1K. 22, 23; Jer. 31, 
21 (with x). Of the other examples Isa. 11, 9 is self-ex- 
planatory; the direct. union of the attribute with the substantive 
is here prevented by the insertion of bp. In Ezek. 34, 12; Hag. 
1,4; Ps. 143, 10; Cant. 6, 12 (7) the substantive (vid. above) is 
again determinate by a suffix, and the demonstrative in con- 
sequence thereof loosely annexed. This is true also of Gen. 37, 
2; 42, 19; 43, 14; 1 Sam. 2, 23; Ps. 18, 18, the only difference 
being that here the omission of the article before 1, ¥%, J)’ may be 
due to a dislike of hiatus (as also in Num. 14, 37; Ezek. 39, 27 
before 1, Deut. 28, 4; Jer. 22, 26; Ezek. 10, 9 before &, 2 Sam. 
6,3; Ezek. 21, 19 before M).". In 2 K. 25, 16 the attribute again 
includes the determination as a number (vid. letter a); finally in 
2 Chr. 26, 15 we should read D°¥YN3 and 0°)383, as in Jer. 2, 21 
322 for ‘29. In Dan. 8, 13; 11,31 the article seems to be wanting 
without any apparent cause. 


2. When in Mic. 7, 12 (8i7 OV = that day?) the article with the 
substantive as well as with the demonstrative is wanting, and in Ezra 3, 
12 the demonstrative precedes the noun ("3 NI = MN /37), both cases 
are due to evident corruptions in the text (and not merely to added 
words). In Josh. 9, 12 WIN? is either in apposition to the independent 
demonstrative ! (= this here, our bread, etc.) as in vs. 13 NIT) to 
TDN, or they are complete sentences: this is our bread, etc. Thus in 
Ex. 32,1 MWD (=be there [iste], Moses, etc.), 1 Sam. 17, 56 13'3N, Ps. 
48, 15 pTor should be considered as in apposition to I. For Ps. 68, 
8 and Isa. 23, 138, cf. § 136, Rem. 3. 


§ 127. 
DETERMINATION BY MEANS OF A FOLLOWING GENITIVE. 


When 8 determinate genitive follews. a substantive, the 
nomen regens (which, according to § 89, 1 must always be in 
the construct state) thereby also becomes determinate. Ac- 
cording to § 83, 2, 6 every pronominal suffix annexed to a 
substantive is to be regarded as (in itself) a determinate 


1 This dislike probably favored the omission of the article before 8371 and TOR 
as well as in cases like 1 K. 10, 8 (where a second hiatus is caused by the prece- 
ding vowel). Also in Isa. 23,7 (= is this your foyous...?) the article is 
wanting before m dy, probably to avoid hiatus. 
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genitive. . The determination of an independent following 
genitive may depend : — 


a) upon its character as a proper noun (§ 125, 1), e. g. 


mm “a the word of Jehovah. 


5) upon the article, e. g. nonben WX (properly, the man of 


d) 


war) the warrior (but ‘» wy Josh. 17, 1, a warrior); 
‘on ‘wis Num. 81, 49, the warriors ; $9230 7'25 the word 
of the prophet, Jer. 28, 9 (but e. g. “pw 371 @ lying word 
Prov. 29, 12.) 

upon the addition of a pronominal suffix (vid. above), e. 
g. ANND the house of my father. 

upon the dependence on some other determinate geni- 
tive, Gen. 8, 2 yi7-py “OD of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden. Thus in Isa. 10, 12, four, and in 21, 17 even 
five links in a chain of words are made determinate by a 
final determinate genitive. 


Rem.1. The different meanings of 55 (properly substantive in the 
sense of complete, totality) are explained from the foregoing, all depend- 
ing upon a determinate or indeterminate genitive. In the former caso 
45 means totality = everything, whole, all (like tous les hommes, toute la 
ville) e.g, YWI-DF the complete (sc. totality) of the earth, DINN-73 all men," 
but before an indeterininate genitive 55 is used in the indetinite sense of 
of every kind, anything whatever (cf. tout homme, a tout prix); also dis- 
tributive: each, every one, e. g. y-93 every kind of tree Gen. 2,9; cf. 4, 
22; 24, 10; 1 Chr. 29, 2; 133-53 anything whatever Judg. 19, 19; OY-23 
on any day, at any time Ps. 7, 12. 

It is to be noticed, however, 

a) that the article even in this case (vid. § 126, 2, 4., Rem.) may in 
poetic diction be omitted, although the substantive referred to 
may be regarded as definite, e. g. Isa. 28, 8 NIN 7w-D all 
tables, and 

b) that the idea each sometimes occurs before singulars as collective ; 
the idea quisgue then blends with that of totality, e. g. ‘n-53 every 
living thing (not every sort of); sw3-59 all flesh i.e. all men or 
all living creatures (only in Gen. 7, 16 before a relative clause and 
in Isa. 40, 6 with the article); so sometimes yy-93 all trees, 
AynID all birds ; finally 


* DIN as collective, in itself “87-79 could also be the whole man. 
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c) that “53 frequently indicates totality before the names of parts 
of the human body, e. g. Isa. 1,5 (the whole head, the whole heart ; 
so necessarily from the context, not every head, etc., whatever it 
may in itself mean); 9, 11; 2 K. 23, 3; Ezek. 29, 7 (the whole 
shoulder ....the whole hips); 36,5. For the (appositional) posi- 
tion of 55 and the absolute use of the genitive $5 = all, every 
one (e. g. Gen. 16, 12) * vid. Lexicon. 


2. The determination of gentilicia (or patronymics) derived froma 
compound proper noun (as governing noun or genitive) is affected by 
the insertion of the article before the second part of the compound 
(provided the original genitive is contained therein) e. g. °)°"-}3 (vid. 
§ 86, 5) a Benjamite; *D'iI-}3 Judg. 3, 15 al. the Benjamite; ‘ondn-m3 
the Bethlehemite 1 Sam. 16, 1 al. (cf. also 1 Chr. 27, 12 Qeré: ” 439); 
‘WOWI-MN3 the Bethshemite 1 Sam. 6, 14; ‘WIN the Abiezrile Judg. 
6, 11 al. 


3. In some examples, in spite of the following determinate genitive, 
the governing noun seems to be indefinite ; but not in Gen. 16, 7 (where a 
well-known spring is referred to) ; 21, 28 (where in the original context the 
seven lambs must have been in some way actuated by a motive) ; 2Sam. 12, 
80 (the spoil found in the city), and also — unless the article is regarded as a 
textual error —in Lev. 14, 34 (in a house, etc.) ; Deut. 22, 19 (a virgin of 
Israel) ; 1 Sam. 4, 12 (a man from B.); also 1 Sam. 20, 20 (three arrows) ; 
2 Sam. 23, 11 197 NIN a part of the field (but vid. Gen. 33, 19; Josh. 
24, 32); Judg. 13, 6; Jer.13, 4; 41, 16; Ps. 113, 9, and nvoyon YO = 
a degree (or step) in the superscriptions of Psalms of degree (or ascent) 
(120-134, except 121,1 where we find Zeb, V"W), repeated in Cant. (1, 11, 
18 sq., 5, 18; 7, 3; 8, 2; 2, 1; 3, 9). 


4. If the deviations mentioned in Rem. 3 from a syntactical prin- 
ciple are suspected on critical grounds, much more so are the examples 
where the article precedes a noun otherwise made definite; so: 


a) before a noun that appears to be made determinate by a following 
independent determinate genitive. The examples where the 
genitive isa proper noun are at least worthy of attention. Here an 
abbreviation could be used similar to that adopted with the ap- 
parent dependence of individual names upon a genitive § 125, 2, 
Rem. 2, e.g. Num. 21, 14 p12 O'9NI7 the valleys, i.e. of the 
Arnon; 2 K. 23, 17 O8-1"3 N39 the altar, that of Bethel (with 
the suppression of the real governing noun without the article, 
N3td; for Naan, which the Massora regarded as construct state, 
should be read 3?9i1 or correct to M3!) ; Seo 3-ONT the God 
of Bethel? (='3 1 ONT) Gen. 31, 13; WR 797 the king of 





* Ezra 10, 17 read simply ’N7-993 for OWN 933. 
® According to Philippi (constr. state, p. 38), there should rather be ip 
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Assyria Isa. 36, 16 (no doubt incorrectly written in reference to 
vs. 13; not so in the parallel 2 K. 18, 81), cf.2 K. 25, 11; Jer. 
38,6; in direct address Jer. 48, 32; Lam. 2, 13, (But Dx Mw 
in Gen. 24, 67 is doubtless only an addition; so also is TNA 
of Dan. 8,13. In 2 K. 7, 13 the Massora has removed the article 
before })97)). 


This same idiom must also be noted in 2 K. 23, 17 (this 
grave is the grave of the man of God); 13) seems actually to 
have dropped out after Tapa and Ps. 123, 4 (but ef. LKX and 
in the parallel passages the expression of the genitive with 4). 
One editor attaches "7377 to the original })8T in Josh. 3, 14;. 
cf. the same syntactically impossible supplement vss. 11 and 17 
(also 1 Sam. 4,3 al , where LXX still reads simply “* 3198) ; Judg. 
16, 14, where the Massora expressly accepts a construct state with 
the article (!); it depends, however, upon two different readings 
(JO and ‘8 1); Josh. 8, 11; 1 K. 14, 24; Jer. 25, 26; in 
Ezek. 45, 16 the article, while usually following “4p, is me- 
chanically added, as also in 2 Chr. 8, 16 after ~T}); in 2 K. 9, 4 
the second ‘J'3'7 (for Vy’3) is due to the first; in Ezek. 7, 7 73713 
belongs as nominative to what follows; Ezra 8, 29 perhaps 
means in the chambers, in the temple (or the article is to be 
omitted). In 1 Chr. 15, 27 the text is evidently corrupt. 


Of adifferent character are the cases where acloser qualifica- 
tion of the material follows a determinate noun as an apposition 
(not in the genitive, cf. § 131), like Zech. 4, 10: 137 Jani the 
weight the lead = the plummet; Ex. 39,17; 2 K. 16, 14 (where for 
13791, undoubtedly due to a confusion of two readings, we 
should read the absolute state [or the construct state without the 
article]); 16, 17. Also in Jer. 32, 12 Mpon (unless the article 
is to be dropped) in apposition to DON. 
before a noun with a suffix (which latter simultaneously re- 
presents a definite genitive; vid. beginning of the §). We are not 
to consider such examples where a verbal (accusative) suffix is 
annexed to a participle, as in Isa. 9, 12 13°99 the one striking 
him (also Deut. 8, 15; in 13,6 '] is a verbal suffix; 1 scarcely such 
in Job 40, 19, in Wy for NY and Dan. 11, 6 aen cf. § 116, 
8). In JOU Lev. 27, 23 the suffix must, as is clear from vs. 1, 
8, 5, 7, 13, be entirely meaningless (cf. § 128, 1, Rem. 5). Of the 
other examples 1/4131) Isa. 24, 2 (perhaps intended as in con- 
sonance with the eleven other 5), 99 Prov. 16, 4 and ws 
(so Baer according to the best authorities) Ezra 10, 14 are to be 





Sx-1'3 a supposition in the accusative, as in Ezek. 47, 15 in Won 77 (fee 
which 71 974 48,1 is the correct form), the road to Chethion, Ezek. 47, 15 is 
very easily thus explained (like Ex. 89, 27 WW as the acc. of material). 
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charged to the Massora, and not to the writer. In ‘Saan Josh. 
7,21; YSN Josh. 8, 33 (with preceding Y¥T), WNIT 2 K. 15, 
16 (dittograph of 7), 937 Mic. 2, 12 (1) belongs as copula to the 
following word) the article, moreover, is to be omitted as a 
syntactical impossibility. 


§ 128. 


FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 


1. According to § 89 the genitive relation is regularly 
indicated by the close dependence of the nomens regens (in 
the construct state) upon the nomen rectum (the genitive). 
Now, since only one governing noun can be united directly . 
to one nomen rectum, it follows that two or more ¢o-ordinated 
nouns caunot be dependent on the same genitive, but rather 
a second (or a third) governing noun must be subsequently 
used with a suffix referring to the nomen rectum, e. g. “YI %33 
Yn53) the sons David and his daughters (not  ni33) 93) ; 
ef. 1 K. 8,2 The use of several co-ordinated? genitives 
with one oe he same governing noun (as in Gen. 14, 19; 
Num. 20, 5; Isa. 22, 5) is generally avoided, the noun being 
repeated instead, e. g. Gen. 24, 3 puxn yi ‘TORY Cow "TION the 
God of the heavens and the God of the earth qin Jer. 8, 1 it is 
so repeated five times). A longer chain of genitives can 
arise, however, when a nomen rectum at the same time serves 
as a governing noun to one of the dependent genitives (cf. 
§ 127, d); e. g.Gen. 47,9 °MaN wow 19) the days of the years 
of my fathers’ life, cf. Job 12, 24 with three; Isa. 10, 12 with 
four; 21, 17 with five genitives. Regularly, however, so 


1 Very rare, and comprehensible only in the ready flow of language, are ex- 
ceptions, like Ezek. 81, 16 (71329-3500 WIND) ; in Isa. 11, 2 (the spirit of knovol- 
edge and of the fear of Jehovah) Ny may be understood as an independent 
genitive, as also 15D Dan. 1, 4. 

2 In Ps. 114, 1 a second genitive is asyndetically annexed, especially in a 
parallelism of the members, which renders ambiguity impossible. 
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awkward a construction of genitives is avoided by para- 
phrasing one of them (Vid. § 130). 


Rem. The more the foregoing principles are regarded as due not 
only to mere logicul but above all to rhythmical reasons (vid. § 89, 1), 
the more doubtful become all those cases in which genitives are found 
in loose connection with other word-formations than the construct state. 
Some of these examples (the nominal genitives after a governing noun 
made definite by the article) have been already (§ 125, 2, Rem. 2 and 
§ 127, 4) mentioned. Cf. furthermore the use: 

a) of genitives after the absolute state, Isa. 28, 1 }"° ‘on O°) DT-e 3 
the fat valley of those overcome by wine. The usual explanation, accord- 
ing to which ’2-8°] forms one connected idea (as if it were fatness- 
valley) upon which the genitive ” ‘I’ depends, explains in reality 
nothing ; the text is scarcely genuine. In Isa. 32, 13 (@1W'D) and Ps. 68, 
22 (1}'Y) the absolute state for the construct is to be ascribed to the 
Massora. In Judg. 6, 25 sq. the text is certainly corrupt; in Judg. 8. 
82 1D}3 belongs after Tap. or at the end of the verse; in Isa. 63, 11 
19) is most probably a gloss on ‘Y ” which by mistake has been in- 
serted in the text. nv3- “wR 1 Sam. 4, 2 is according to LXX omitted 
before {3; in Ezek. 6, 11 ny if originally only genitive (= all abomina- 
tions of wickedness), could not be an adjective; in Prov. 21, 6 the text is 
entirely unreliable (LX X reads ‘wpr for *YP2); in 1 Chr. 9, 13 the 
preposition 9 (after 5) is omitted before NX (cf.12,25). Elsewhere 
(Deut. 3, 5; 1 K. 4,13; 2 Chr. 8, 5) the nominal genitives are rather 
regarded as appositional qualifications (= with higher wall, gates, and 
bars); in Jer. 8, 5 DoW’ is either in apposition to Mn Dyn, or an 
accusative of place. 

b) after a noun with a suffix (which prevents the direct dependence 
of the governing noun). So we find Lev. 27, 3,5, 7 (where 1333 after 
JO1¥ in spite of the accents can be understood as the subject of the 
following sentence; from vss. 13 and 23 [vid. § 127, 4, b] it may follow 
that the suffix in this word was entirely meaningless); Lev. 6, 3 33 T79 
his garment, that of linen (unless simply in apposition, cf. § 131, 2, c); 
26, 42 wlicre aps” ‘Y3 at the most could be merely an abbreviation 
for * M13 /3 (cf. § 125, 2, Rem. 2); also Jer. 33, 20 DIT N73 ete. 
But WT DDN'3) 77 ON Num. 12, 6 could not possibly mean ¢f your 
prophet will be a prophet of Jehovah; the text is evidently corrupt. In 
Jer. 52, 20 two readings (one without an additional clause, and 
nn-2 nym) have coalesced. 

c) For an interpolation of a word between “59 (totality ; cf. § 127, 
Rem. 1) and the genitive governed by it, cf. 2Sam.1, 9 and Job 27, 

3 (Ty), also Hos. 14, 3 (RWA). Actually, however, in these three 
passages, the genitive connection is dispensed with by the change of 
position of the words (for “93 Ny etc.) and 2 is understood rather 
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as adverbial (= in totality) e. g. 2Sam. 1,9 for my life is yet whole (in 
totality) within me; (cf. on this point Philippi, Stat. constr. p. 10). For 
the examples where the original construct state |}® non esse is used 
without a following genitive, cf. negative clauses § 152, 1, c, 4. 


2. The dependence of a nomen regens upon a nomen rec- 
tum in nowise serves merely to represent actual genitive re- 
lations (vid. examples under a to c). The nomen rectum 
rather expresses a closer modification of the governing noun, 
either by the addition of a name, genus, species, measure, 
material, or finally by an attributive (genet. epexegeticus, vid. 
examples under d — 1). 


Examples. The nomen rectum represents : 


a) a socalled subjective genitive (in statements of ownership or the 
originator, etc.), e. g. 77 9-IV'3 the house of the king; MN 135 the word 
of Jehovah. 

b) an objective genitive, e. g. Obad. 10 TNR ODM Sor thy violence 
against thy brother*® (but in Ezek. 12, 19 DDN is followed by the sub- 
jective genitive). Prov. 20, 2 9 NDS the fear of the king; Gen. 18, 
20 DD Aput the cry of Sodom; Isa. 23, 5 VW YOU the report of Tyre, 
cf. 2 Sam. 4, 4; Amos 8, 19 TN IAN the mourning for an only son; 
Deut. 20, 14 J'3"8 Sw praeda hostibus tuis erepta, cf. Isa. 3,14. Ina 
broader sense belong here examples, like OMI YY’ 7) the way of the 
tree of life Gen. 3, 24, cf. Prov. 7, 27; Job 38, 20; 0°11 4171 the way of the 
sea Isa. 8, 23; O'TION “3? God-pleasing sacrifice Ps. $1, 19; 7 Ayaw 
the oath sworn by Jehovah 1 K. 2, 43. 

c) a purtitive genitive; here belong especially the cases of de- 
pendence of an adjective upon a generic idea such as TAIN Nindn 
the wisest of her ladies Judg. 5, 29; for this indication of the superlative, 
cf. § 133, 8, Rem. 1; cf. also letter i, Rem. 1. As an improper genitive 
(genit. explicalivus or epexegeticus) are to be considered the more definite 
modifications in the construct state : 

d) of names,? e. g. TB Wi) the river Euphrates; 33119 YS the 
land of Canaan; One nyans the virgin of Israel Amos 5, 2; ys-n3 
the daughter of Zion, etc. 





1 Cf. similar genitives in Latin with injuria (Caes. B. g.1, 30), metus (hostium, 
Pompeii, etc.), apes, etc. ; in Greek, e. g. civora rer Gidwy, sions Tov Geov, d Adyos 6 
tov oravpou 1 Cor. 1, 18. 

? That in this case the dependence of the nomen rectum upon the nomen re- 
gens is not logical but purely grammatical is seen frum the fact that the name 
may be equally well used as in apposition (after the absolute state), 6. g- Wo 
Wi, 
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e) of genus, e.g. Prov. 15, 20 (21, 20) om 9°D3 @ fool of a man; 
cf. Gen. 16, 12; Isa. 29, 19; Mic. 5, 4, etc. 


Sf) of species, e. g. D'WAT “WIN the merchantmen 1 K.10, 15; 3p Marve 
possession of a grave = burying-place Gen. 23, 4 al. 


g) of measure, weight, compass, number, e. g. V2OD *ND men of 
(small) number Gen. 34, 5); Deut. 26, 5; cf. also Ezek. 47, 3-5 (waters 
of the ankles, hips, of swimming, i.e. which came to the ankles, hips, and 
obliged one to swim ; on the other hand, vid. vs. 4 apposition D'313 O*D). 


h) of material' of which anything consists, e. g. ala 53 an earthen 
vessel Num. 5, 17; OO eb) silver vessels (cf. French des vases d’or); 
ie aL a wooden chest, 513 O3Y iron scepter Ps. 2,9; cf. Gen. 3, 21; 
6, 14; Judg. 7, 13, etc. 

1) of an attribute of the person or thing; so Gen. 17, 8 diy FIT 
everlasting possession ; Prov. 17, 8 a precious stone; cf. Num. 28, 6; Isa. 
13,8; 28, 4; Ps. 23,2; 31, 3; Prov. 5, 19; 14, 5; Job 41, 19 and the 
examples of genitives with suffixes mentioned in § 135, 6. Such an ex- 
pression of an attributive idea sometimes occurs even when the cor- 
responding adjective is present. So W1) holiness very often (e. g. “133 
wIpN the holy garments Ex. 29, 29) serves as a substitute for the ad- 
jective wimp, since the latter exclusively refers to persons (hence also to 
DY and ‘2 people, and DY name of a person); cf. furthermore ? DIp'> 
holy ground Ex. 29, 31 al.; ow Ap DO’ holy water Num 5, 17; ‘Pp as 
predicate of DY day Neh. 8, 10 sq. and of 13M) camp Deut. 23, 15. 
The use of P'I¥ righteous is likewise, except in Deut. 4, 8, limited to 
persons ; elsewhere we always find a periphrasis with p7¥ or npy, 
@. g. PTY “31K just balances, Lev. 19, 36. In a broader sense belong 
here also statements of purpose or object for which something is 
deterinined, e.g. MM30 yy sheep for slaughter Ps. 44, 23 wpe VOD 
the chastisement of our peace Isa. 53, 5; cf. 51, 17 (the dregs of the cup of 
staggering); Ps. 116, 3; also in the mention of the material with which 
anything is burdened or filled, e. g. 1 Sam. 16,20 q*° 7821 OND dN an 
ass laden with bread and a bottle of wine; cf. Gen. 21, 14; Prov. 7, 20, 
etc. 


Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to express an attributive 
idea, so that they appear as governing nouns before a partitive genitive ; 
80 W3' choice, Gen. 23, 6 P Wis") the choice of our sepulchres, 
i.e. our best sepulchres; Ex. 15, 4; Isa. 22, 7; 37, 24; Isa. 1, 16 (the 
iniquity of your deeds, emphatic for your wicked deeds); 17,4; 37, 24 
(= its tall cedars) ; Ps. 139, 22. This position with the substantive $5 


Owing to the almost entire lack of corresponding adjectives (we find only 
cedar, denom. of I'Y&, and WIN) brazen; cf. for the form qatfl as expressing 


inherent properties § 50, 3, Rem. 2; also as proper noun ae JSerreus) the idiom 
must resort to the foregoing paraphrase. 
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totality for every, whole, all (vid. § 127, d, Rem. 1) is very prominent; it 
is frequently found with OY scarcity for few 1 Sam. 17, 28 al. 


2. Tothe category of periphrasis mentioned in letter i, of attributive 
ideas, expressed by means ofa connection with the genitive, belong also 
‘the numerous compounds of the construct state, 2° man, 43°3 lord, 
‘possessor, ~\3 son, and their feminines and plurals (and the pluraletantum 
‘IV men) with some appellative noun to designate a person (poetically 
also thing) as the possessor of athing, condition or property. ‘This is 
usually rendered by simple substantives, sometimes also by periphrasis. 


Examples: 

a) of WN etc. OND “NR an eloquent man Ex. 4, 10 (but OND 
Job 11, 2 the man of lips i. e. talker); \W9 ’® the slanderer Ps. 140, 12; 
Nyy ‘*& a wise man Prov. 24, 5; TIN “8 a wrathful man Prov. 15, 18; 
the bloody man 2 Sam. 16,7; Ps. 5, 7; cf. also 1 Sam. 16, 18; 1 K. 2, 
26; Isa. 53, 3; Prov. 19, 6; 26, 21; 29, 1; Ezra 8, 18; furthermore 
O'IT NWN a contentious woman Prov. 27,15; in the plu. Gen. 6, 4 
OWT ‘Wie the famous, honored; cf. 47, 6; Isa. 41, 11; Job 34, 8, 10 
(32 ’® wise); with ‘ND e. g. Isa. $, 13 (399 "9 starveling) ; Job 11, 11. 

b) of 533 etc. WB /3 hairy 2K.1,8; Ni54NN 3 the dreamer Gen, 
37,19, cf. Nah. 1,7; Prov. 1, 17; 18, 9 (=destruclive minded); 22, 24; 
23, 2 (=/fond of eating); 24, 8; fem. 218-N93'3 a witch 1 Sam. 28, 7; cf. 
Nah. 3, 4; in the pl. O'¥N “bya arrow-shooting. 

c) of ~j3 etc. on-13 a brave, valiant man; pwr ‘3 inheritance Gen. 
15,2; 7) ‘3 one year old Ex. 12, 5 al.; NW) ‘3 worthy of death 1 Sam. 
20, 31 (Luther 2 Sam. 12,5 a child of death); cf. Deut. 25, 2 N37 43 
one worthy to be beaten; fem. Sy"4a-n3 an unworthy one 1 Sam. 1, 16 
(often also ’3 We; ‘3 °33,/3 ‘WIR, and even Sysba with no apposition, 
like the Latin scelus for scelestissimus 2 Sam. 23,6; Job 34, 18); plu. 
masc. e. g. O1-"I3 sons of the eust =orientalists. Of inanimate things 
we find ~\3 used poetically in Isa. 5,1 \2U ’3 a fat one, i.e. a fruitful 
hill; m5-43 grown up ina night Jon. 4, 10; Cant. 41, 20 (son of the 
bow); also °J32 Job 5,7 (=the embers); Lam. 3, 13; 13 Eccl. 12, 5 
the daughters of song). 


3. Especially noteworthy is the idtom after which adjectives (some- 
times also the ordinals (vid. § 134, 4) are annexed to their proper sub- 
stantives as genitives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender 
and number. So Isa. 28, 4 513 N¥¥ the flower of the fading (for which 
vs. 153) Y°¥ the fading flower); Von NSy the invariable (daily) burnt 
offering Deut. 28, 10, al. ; cf. Isa. 22, 24; Jer. 22, 17 (7) ; 52, 13; Ps. 
73,19; 74, 15, and the use of }’ as substantive ; e. g. Prov. 2, 146; 6, 
24 (YI NZX) al., analogous to the N. T. 6 olxovduog rag ddixiag Luke 16, 
8 and the French un homme de bien. A (substantive) adverb may equal- 





3 But in passages like Isa. 86, 2 (2 K. 18, 17), Zech. 14,4; Eccl. 8, 10 et al.; 
ghere is no reason why the Massora should require the const. state for the abs. 
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ly well be used as an epecrege’. genitive; cf. 1K. 2, 31 o3n) "1 blood shed 
to no purpose; Prov. 24, 28; 26, 2; Ezek. 30, 16 (0/1). 

3. To the epexegetical genitive belong finally the nu- 
merous qualifications which follow the construct state of 
adjectives (like the Participles active and passive, or ad- 
verbial adjectives, cf. § 116, 8, 4) as a mention either of the 
means (e. g. anon killed by the sword Isa. 22,2) or cause 
(Isa. 1, 4. cf. Cant. 2, 5 for Iam sick of love) or of the sphere 
within which a property is manifested,' e. g. Gen. 39, 6 
ANNE? beautiful in form ; 41, 2, 6; Ex. 84, 6; Jer. 32, 19; 
Nah. 1, 3; Ps. 119, 1. Frequently such a genitive names 
the part of a personality of which a physical or psychical 
property is predicated, Ps. 24, 4 O82 \p3 pure hands, etc.; 
2 Sam. 9, 3; Isa. 6, 5; Job 17, 9; Isa. 19, 10 WEIN 
sorrowful of soul; 1 Sam. 1,10; Job 8, 20. In examples 
like Amos 2,16; Prov. 19, 1, where a suffix is attached to 
the substantive by analogy of Prov. 14, 2 (vid. § 116, 4) a 
genitive construction should be understood. 


§ 129. 
EXPRESSION OF THE GENITIVE BY CIRCUMLOCUTION. 


The genitive relation, besides by means of the dependence 
of a nomen regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128) on 
the nomen rectum, may also be indicated by several kinds of 
circumlocution: (1) either by the simple annexing of the 
genitive by means of the prepositions, which, according to 
§ 119, 3, c, may also express ownership,’ or (2), by the addi- 
tion of a relative clause (9 wy vid. below, No. 2). 
st. (for then on Isa. 86 and N3 Zech 14 must be understood as shortened 
forms of the abs. st. in consequence of the close connection). 

1 Cf. the latin integer vitz scelerisque purus , tristca animi, etc. 


2 Cf. the so-called cxjua cododsnov in Greek, ¢. g. % xehadry te avOpway for res 
évOdprov (Bernhardy Syntax p. 88). The Arabs distinguish a double genitive, 
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The introduction of a genitive by ry) is also found when the govern- 
ing noun in the construct state could equally well follow, e. g. 1 Sam. 
14,6 Siw o'psn the scouts of Saul; Ps. 27, 16; 2 Chr. 28, 18 (where 
the circumlocution is used more for the sake of clearness); regularly, 
however, its use is limited to cases: 


a) when the determination of the governing noun by the following 
definite genitive is to be avoided, e. g. 1 Sam. 16, 18 wh }2 a son of 
Isaiah (‘W*-}3 would be from § 127, a, the son of Isaiah); cf. Gen. 14, 
18; 41, 12; Num. 16, 22 (27, 16), 1 Sam. 17, 8; 2 Sam. 19, 21; 1 K.2, 
39 (two slaves of Shimei); Ps.122,6. Hence we regularly find W19 TI 
(Ps. 3, 1, etc.) a psalm of David (lit. belonging to David as the author), 
as an ellipsis we find merely mv of David (Ps. 11, 1;14, 1 al.). Cases 
like ‘W303 n> (Ps. 24, lal.), are not to be regarded as a case of 
metathesis, but ‘3 is an epexegesis to the generic idea omitted before m 
{hence as: a composition of David, and indeed a psalm). It is more- 
over customary in the other Semitic dialects (especially in Arabic) to 
introduce the author, etc. by this so-called Lamedh auctoris. 


b) when a genitive should be made dependent upon a governing 
word, in itself compounded of a nomen regens and a nomen rectum, 
and still in this combination express one unified idea, e.g. Ruth 2, 3 
139 TI NIN the feld of Boaz (13 IY ‘NM would be, the piece of 
the field of Boaz); 2 K. 5, 9 (at the door of the house of Elisha). Here 
especially belong the cases where the compound governing word in- 
dicates a frequent representation whose form remains constant, e. g. 
1 K. 14, 19 Srey "2505 Dro 9935 spo-dy in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Israel ; 15, 28 al.; ef. also Josh. 19, 61. 

c) when the dependence of the governing noun in the construct state 
is for some reason excluded; cf. Lev. 18, 20 (where 7AIDY because of 
the suffix cannot be aependent ; but cf. 15, 16 sq. al. yuna) ; Judg. 
3, 28 (the Jordan-fords of Moab; }37. cannot as proper noun be in the 
construct state); Ex. 20, 5 (on the grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of my haters; oya-5y must in conformity with owrt-Sy be in the 
absolute state as also *27R) pp x). 


d) after numerical statements in cases like Gen. 8, 14 Nys7D 
wn DY O53"! on the 27th day of the month; cf. 7,11; 16, 8 al., or 
also like Hag. 1,1 vray D'AW NIW> in the second year of Darius; the 
number forms always with the numbered substantive a unity, which (as 
in the examples under Iettcr 6) cannot be dependent upon a genitive. 
This of course is true also of examples like 1 K. 3, 18 ‘Amy won Di) 
on the third day of my birth (=after my birth). Cf. the constant form 
(Gen. 8, 5 al.) wan? WIRD on the first (day) of the month. 

bw a ee 
one explained by , the other by }'9. The use of de in the romance languages is 
analogous to this latter use, but in Gascony la fille a Mr. N. corresponds to la 
fille de... of the written language to indicate possession, not descent or origin. 
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Rem. In cases like 2 Sam. 3, 2 (and it was his first-born Amnon 
pyar) of Ahinoam) the circumlocutory genitive with 4, is in reality 
dependent upon an omitted governing word ay, ja @ 8on of A.); cf. 
2 Saw. 3, 3,5; 1K. 14, 13; Amos §, 3 and the remarks on Wo WY 
in letter a, above. 

2. The periphrasis of the genitive by means of y) Ze seems chiefly 
to indicate possession, e. g. Gen. 29,9 TIN) VER WRI the small cattle 
of her father (lit. which belonged to her father); 47, 4 al.; also (from § 128, 
1) when a genitive depends upon several substantives (e. g. Gen. 40, 5 
the butler and the baker that belonged to the king of Egypt; 'D ‘D TDR, 
would refer only to the baker’s belonging to the king of E.), or when the 
genitive (as in the examples above, 1, 6) is employed with a compound 
which forms one unified idea (Ruth 4, 3) or when it appears in the same 
form as a constant designation (e.g. of title); e.g. Cant.1, 1 OVEN VO 
TIDY) VER the Song of Songs of Solomon; 1 Sam. 21, 8; 2 Sam. 2, 8; 
1 Chr. 12, 10; cf. also Gen. 41, 43." 


§ 180. 
FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 


Since the construct state, according to § 89, 1, represents 
only the direct dependence of a substantive upon the follow- 
ing word (or combination), it frequently, in the flow of 
speech, is used as a constructive form without the geniiive- 
relation; this is so: — 

1) before prepositions, particularly in elevated (prophetic or 
poetic) style, especially when the governing word is a 
Participle. So we find before 3: Yypa Mmoly the joy in 
the harvest, Isa. 9, 2; 2 Sam. 1, 21; Ps. 186, 8 sq.; with 
Participles, Isa. 5,11; 9, 1; 19, 8; Ps. 84, 7, and es- 
pecially frequent when 3 with a suffix follows the Par- 
ticiple, e. g. Ps. 2, 12 (32 .xN-5D) ; cf. Nah. 1,7; Jer. 
8,16 (Ps. 24,1); Ps. 64, 9 (unless we read mx) 3? before 
1 In the Rabbinical writings Sw (from $v = > 7WwR vid. § 36 and cf. Cant. 

1,6; 3,7, where we find by, md De) as in Aramaic the pure relative "7, 7, 

serves as an independent genitive designation. 

2 In Judg. 8, 11 the article stands before the construct state with a following 


3 to determine as one word the whole connection ‘N32 ‘@ tent-dwellers ; cf. what 
is said in § 127, 4 on similar grammatical phenomena. 
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re Hos. 9, 6; Ps. 58, 5 (before 105) : Prov. 24, 7; Lam. 2, 
18 (before 72) ; 1 Chr. 6, 55; 28, 28; with Participles: 
Ezek. $8, 11; Job 18, 2; 24, 5; before with the In 
finitive: Isa. 68,10 and again before 5 with suffix: Gen. 
94, 21; Isa. 80, 18; 64, 3;! before by: Isa. 14,19 ; Ezek. 
21, 17; before -M& (with): Isa. 8, 6; before \Q: Gen. 8, 
22; Isa. 28, 9 (Participle); Jer. 28, 23; Ezek. 18, 2; 
Hos. 7, 5; before by: Judg. 5, 10; before ‘dQ: Isa. 14, 
6; before the nota accusativi NN Jer. 38, 22; before a lo- 
cative (serving in such a case also as a genitive) Ex. 
27,13; Jer. 1, 15. 


2) before Waw copulative, e. g. Ezek. 26, 10; cf. however in 
Isa. 88, 6 (MDrN), 35, 2 (Mo*3); 61, 21 (NIBW/), a delib 
erate return to the old fem. ending at seemingly to avoid 
hiatus (}) 1 7. 

3) dependent upon entire relative clauses introduced by 
WR; especially in union with Wks Cipyo the place 
where... Gen. 39, 20; 40, 8; ors Cipya at the place 
where... Lev. 4, 24, 88; 2 Sam. 15, 21; 1K. 21, 19; 
Jer. 22, 12; Ezek. 21, 85; Hos. 2, 1; cf. also "237 
NYA the thing which he will show me, Num. 28, 37. 

4) dependent upon independent clauses (or relative clauses 
without 7wx) standing virtually in some genitive re- 
lation in the construct state (when the latter serves as 
nomen regens), e. g. Ex. 4, 138 mown-yS literally by the 
hand of him whom thou wilt send; Isa. 28, 1 AIM MMP 
“1 O city, where David encamped! Jer. 48, 86; Ps. 


cr EE 


1 Of another character are the cases where 5 follows a construct state 
which in union with }3 (and the following ?) seems apparently to have become 
attached to a preposition, or an adverb of place, so 7-113) (Ex. 26, 33, for 
which only 5 M3 is found in Ezek. 1, 27) means simply within; 5 WIND (2 K. 
98, 13; Ezek. 10, 3) at the right (south) of, 7 )D¥D Josh. 8, 11, 13; Judg. 9, 2) 
north of; cf. also Josh. 16, 21 and {/) D9 Neh. 18, 4. 

3 In Deut. 28, 5 the construct state is dependent upon a clause introduced 
dy the conjunction WR (8 q3a-5y by reason of the circumstance that). 
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16,3; 65, 5 (Prov. 8, 32); Ps. 81,6; Job 18, 21 (the 
place of him that knoweth not God); 28,16; Lam. 1, 14 
(into the hands of such against whom I am not able to stand). 
Very frequently time-relations depend upon the following 
clauses ; s0 CVD Ex. 6,28; Num. 83,1; Ps. 18, 1; 59, 
17; 188, 3 (throughout before a following Perfect) ; 56, 
10 (following Imperfect) ; %9° 1 Sam. 25, 15; Job 29, 2 
("9°D asin the days when.. .; ef. mip*D following Per- 
vet Ps. 90, 15); nya following Imperfect Job 6, 17 
nén in following Perfect Hos. 1, 2; and so apparently 
also Gen. 1,1 ‘3 Mw AD = in the beginning when God 
created . . . (consequent in vs. 8: he said, etc.). 


dependent upon a following apposition ; so doubtless in 
cases like |P3"N3 nina the virgin, the daughter of Zion 
Isa. 37, 22 ; cf. 28, 12; Jer. 14, 17; also 1 Sam. 28, 7 NWN 
ain-noya a woman, possessor of a familiar spirit ; cf. Deut, 
21,11; Gen. 14,10; Judg. 19,22; 2 K. 10, 6; 17, 135. 
Qeré; Jer. 20,15; 46,9; Ps. $5, 16 (?); 78,9; Dan. 11, 14. 
Rem. The foregoing passages may also be partly explained by 
stating that there is an actual dependence of the preceding construct 
state, provided, however, (in consequence of the insertion of a permu- 
tative) that it be regarded as only provisional in suspenso (so Isa. 37, 
22,etc.; Job 20,17 a). Elsewhere (Deut. 33, 19; Ps. 68, 34; Job 20, 
17 b) we find apparently a direct dependence on the following construct 
state.* 
the number “MN one for “MN is used in close connec- 
tion and also with the small distinctive accents Gen. 48, 
22; 2 Sam. 17, 22; Isa. 27,12; Zech. 11, 7. 


Froin the nature of the passages in question, it can readily be seen 
that no construct state is referred to, but merely a rhythmical shortening 


1 Here apparently belong (contrary to the accent) Gen. 22, 14 and undoubt-. 


edly (against the completely contorted verse division) 2 Chr. 80, 18 (connect 


oe 


“ure 


a) Wid for cvery one who hus turned his heart to it). 


* So Isa. 28, 16 a corner-stone of ralue (NYPD. substantive not adjective,) a 
foundation, i. e. a precious corner-stone of a firm foundation. In 2 Sam.. 


20, 19 the text is entirely corrupt; in Ps. 119, 128 read TP RpE-?3. 
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of the usual form (lengthened by the tone). The apparent construct 
state 2U, ‘AU, wow etc. in the compound numbers 11-19, § 97, 2, are 
analogous to this. 


§ 181. 


APPOSITION. 


1. Apposition strictly so-called is the placing together 
of two substantives in the same case, so that one of them 
(usually the second) serves to limit or qualify the other. In 
Hebrew (as in the other Semitic dialects’) apposition is in no 
wise limited to those cases where it is used in modern and 
classic languages. It is rather used where one should natur- 
ally expect either one substantive subordinated to the other 
or some circumstantial method of annexing the epexegesis. 


2. The principal uses of the noun in apposition in 
Hebrew are: 


a) when genus and species are placed together, e. g. AVX 
mods a woman (who is) a widow 1 K. 7, 14 ; mana maya 
a damsel (who is) a virgin Deut. 22, 28; 1K. 1,2; cf. 
Gen. 18, 8; 21, 20 (where nwp is doubtless an explan- 
atory gloss); Ex. 22, 30; 1 K. 5, 29 (but 630 should be 
the reading for 52D); Isa. 8, 24; 1 Sam. 2, 13 may be 
included here. | . 
b) when it denotes person or thing and property, e. g. Job 20, 
29 (27, 13) yu CINpen iit this 2s the lot of man (who is) 


ee ese 


Ps. 45,5 (?); 68, 17 (cf. vs. 16). In a broader sense 
belong here also cases like Ps. 60, 5 Abynm ys wine which 


2 For certain uses of the appositive relation peculiar to the Semitic lan- 
guages cf. the masterly discussion of Fleischer “‘ iber einige Arten der Nominal- 
apposition im Arab.’’ (Berichte iiber die Verhandl. der Kgl. sichs. Ges. der 
Wiss. zu Leipzig 1856, p. 1 q.; 1862, p. 10 sq.). 
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is intoxicating, causes intoxication ;? 1 K. 22, 27 (Isa. 30 
20) yn2 O°9 water which is affliction, water drunk in 
tribulation (in exile). Still bolder is 1 K. 5, 3 YI *P2 
cattle brought from the meadows and 6, T (unhewn stone 
from the quarry; perhaps corrupted from yoan). A per- 
son and his condition are in apposition in Ezek. 18, 6. 


c) When it denotes thing (form) and material,’ or space or 
measure and contents, e. g. 1. Chr. 15,19 nwn3 mnboyn2 
with cymbals which are brass; Ezek. 22, 18; cf. Ex. 26, 25; 
1 Chr. 28, 15, 18; Ex. 28,17 (four rows of stones; in $9, 10 
we find jax 1%); cf. 2 Chr. 4,13; Lev. 6, 3 (but vid. 
§ 128, 1, Rem. 6); 2 K.7,1 nbd AND a seah of fine flour; 
cf. vs. 16, 18: Gen. 18,6; Ruth 2, 17; 2 K. 5, 23 or 
AOD two talents of silver 5 cf. 6,17. A period of time and 
its contents are in apposition in O° wim a month of 
days i. e. a month of time = a month long Gen. 29, 14; 
Num. 11, 20, 21; cf. Deut. 21, 13; 2 K. 18, 18 and 
Dp Onsw two years’ time Gen. 41, 1; 2 Sam. 18, 28; 
14, 28; 24, 13; Jer. 28, 38,11; Dan. 10, 2 sq. 

Finally here belong also the cases where the related 
object follows in apposition to a number (considered as a 
substantive), e. g. Oya Myow trias sc. filii, § 97, 1 
134, 1b. 

d) When it denotes thing and measure or compass, number, 
etc., e.g. Num. 9, 20 "HD On) days (few in) number, i. e. 


1 Unless this should be rendered: for wine thou gavest us intoxication to 
drink ; cf. Ps. 80,6 «nd the analogous cases for apposition in the form of a 
second accusative § 117, 5, c, Rem. Furthermore in reference to Mp V1 }"° spiced 
wine Cant. 8, 2and RID VY colt of a wild ass Job 11, 12 (in which passages }"° 
and ‘VY must certainly be construct states) the question arises whether or not 
the Massora wished to consider re Ps. 60, 5 as construct state (for which elsewhere 
we find }""). 

2 Cf. the above-mentioned examples § 127, 4, a, last part. 

* According to Kimchi the abnormal forms ’1325 (for “19> as immediately 
before) would be a sign of the construct state; it is possible that the Massora by 
means of this punctuation wishes to recommend the reading ‘739 (as an actusl 
construct state). 
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only a few days; AW ADD double money, i.e. the same 
amount once more repeated ; Gen. 48, 12 D293 O° water 
whose measure is the knee, i. e. which reaches to the knees 
Ezek. 47, 4 (with Dnp yp water of the hips in the same 
verse). Here belong also the cases where a number 
(originally conceived of as a substantive vid. § 134, 1) 
or an adverb in apposition follows a noun; e. g. Neh. 
2, 12 yn C'WIN men, a few = few men; 1 K. 5, 9 
MDW ANIA @ much-doing wisdom = much wisdom ; cf. 2 
Sam. 8, 8 al. 


e) When it denotes thing and name, e. g. Vy OND on 
their mount, Seir (perhaps only a supplementary gloss) 
Gen. 14, 6; v2) puyn the land of Canaan Num. 84, 2; 
ef. Ezra 9, 1; 1 Chr. 5, 9 (vid. below, Rem. 1). For ex- 
amples of nouns in construct state before a following 
apposition, vid. above, § 130, 5. 


Rem. 1. The noun serving as a qualifier of the other is the preced- 
ing one, in certain connections only, as in WI Von, aby) 21 the 
king, David, the king, Solomon (rarely as in 2 Sam. 13, 39 won WY). 


2. Ifa nota accus. (8, ~NX) or a preposition precedes the first 
substantive, it may be repeated before the apposition, e. g. Gen. 4, 2; 
22,2; 24,4; 47, 29 (and so generally when the qualification precedes 
the proper noun). Regularly, however, this repetition is omitted. The 
apposition even after a substantive with a suffix is determined in the 
usual manner, e. g. 2 Chr. 12, 138 Vyn DwINs in Jerusalem, the city 
which, etc." 


8. Occasionally a second adjective is used in apposition with 
first to modify somewhat its meaning, e. g. Lev. 13, 39 Nina NY 
ni2 dull-white spots; cf. vs. 19 a white-red (bright red) spot. 


4. The so-called permutative is to be regarded as a deviation from 
apposition. It does not, like real apposition, indicate a supplement (vid. 
above, No. 1), but rather an explanation of the foregoing substantive (or 
pronoun, vid. below) to exclude some possible ambiguity. Here belong 


~ 





1In 1K.11,8 asin 2K. 10, 6; 19, 2 we find Participles after ~°%)-925 
after a determ. accus. without the article; they are, however, not appositions, but 
are to be explained by § 118, 5, 0. 
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passages like Gen. 9, 4 with his soul, i.e. his blood; 2 K. 3, 4 100,000 
rams with wool, i. e. the wool thereof; Jer. 25, 165 (this goblet of wine, 
of anger); Isa. 42, 25 (he poured out upon him the fury, sc. his anger),* 
but especially the examples where such a permutative is used with a 
foregoing pronoun; so note the following : — 


a) with a separate pronoun, eé. g. Ex.7, 11, cf. in regard to the vocative 
§ 126, 2, e, Rem. 

b) with an accusative suffix, e. g. Ex. 2, 6 she saw him, the boy; Ex. 
35,5; 1 K. 19, 21 (where W373 seems to be a later gloss) ; Jer. 9, 14; 
Prov. 13, 24 (cf. however, Delitzsch on this passage); Eccl. 2, 21 (with 
Delitzsch, a double accusative).* 


c) with a nominal suffix, e. g. Ex. 10, 8 Wet 1X33 as he entered, the 
man; cf. Prov. 13, 4 (7). Ezra 3, 12; also after preposition with suffix, 
e. g. Eccl. 4, 10 Wiss} iON woe to him, the one! with repetition of the 
preposition Josh. 1, 2 Sx ww +225 Dd to them, the sons of Israel; 
2 Chr. 26, 14,5 cf. finally Cant. 3, 7 where the suffix precedes* the 
periphrasis of the genitive by aw (as in Ezra 9, 1 by 5). 

Of another nature are the examples where the permutative with its 
own suffix corrects somewhat the preceding siffix, e. g. Isa. 29, 23 when 
he sees his children, etc.; cf. Ps. 83, 12; perhaps also Job 29, 3. 


5. As apposition in a broader sense we designate cases where the 
qualification of a noun could be regarded as originally in accus. ad- 
verbialis (for the latter, cf. The Verb, and for the relative right to speak 
of an accusative § 118,1 and 5). Naturally, owing to the lack of case 
endings, it often happens that only by analogy (especially from the 
Arabic) and frequently only with great uncertainty can it be said that 
apposition is used in a wide or narrow sense. Here belong appar- 
ently: — 


a) cases like 03 1)W1) double money Gen. 43, 15; cf. 2 Sam. 21 
20; Jer. 17, 18; 1 Sam. 17, 5 (5000 shekels of brass); certainly also cases 
like Job 15, 10 (older in days than thy father) and the strengthening of 
an adjective by the original substantive "RD, e. g. IND IO very good 


1 But Di) Gen. 6,17 (cf. 7,6) is to be considered as a later glosson the 
earlier 5337). 

* For 1301 1 Sam. 21, 14 139%") should be the reading or Kethibh explained 
according to § 75, Introd. Note 1. 79) Prov. 5, 22 is scarcely correct. 

? Bat in Isa. 17, 6 WIDT DPOA (with a different word-division),and M8 
ua Prov. 14, 13 should be the readings; Gen. 2, 19 711 TD) is a late gloss 
on )?. 


‘Some of the foregoing examples are doubted by textual (or exegetical) 
criticism; in some others, especially those of later books, the question arises 
whether or not such a prolepsis of the genitive by reason of this suffix (as in 
Ezek. 10, 3) is due to the influence of the Aramuic, provided it was then custom: 
ary (cf. Gramm. des Bibl. Aram. § #1, e and 88). 
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Gen. 1, 31 (cf. also Eccl. 7, 16 m3. p38 righteous overmuch and the 
frequent IK) 7377 lit. exceedingly great Gen. 15, 1 al., and Prov. 23, 
29 DIM D'Y¥2 wounds without cause.* 


6) some examples where a substantive epexegesis is used with a 
substantive and suffix: Ezek. 16, 27 79142790 on account of thy 
wandering in iniquity (but from No. 2, b, this could also be rendered on 
account of thy wandering which ia iniquity); 2 Sam. 22, 23 on ‘JID my 
refuge in strength = my strong refuge (cf. however, Ps. 18, 33); Hab. 3, 
8; Ps. 71,7. If in these instances a deviation from common usage (cf. 
on this point § 135, 5) is unusual, so it is also in 31n invan Ezek. 18, 
7, i. e. according to the context his pledge for a debt; Ezek. 2, 62 D3nd 
DOT NN = their register of genealogy (properly their genealogy that 
could be inscribed) and the rare connection of VIS with a proper noun 


(Lev. 46, 42) as mentioned in § 128, Rem. b, and also Jer. 33, 20 with 
orn. 


6. When, as in Deut. 33, 4 (MW); 33, 27 (733); Judg. 7, 8 
(‘VI¥); Job 31, 11 (j13'), the absulute stute seems to be used for the con- 
struct as governing a following logical genitive, it cannot be explained 
as any particular kind of apposition or (with Hitzig) as any pecullarity 
of the northern dialects, but must be regarded as a textual corruption. 
On the contrary, the strange union of Nix2¥ DTN Ps. 80, 8, 15 
depends upon the fact that in Ps. 42-83 the word DINK was almost 
invariably substituted by a later redactor for the name Mi, on ’¥ 7) 
cf. § 126, 2, Rem. 2. Furthermore, in Ps. 59,6; 80, 5, 20; 84,9 17" 
is again inserted in the text for ‘¥ “ON.? 





? In Ps. 69, 5 we find Dam (as in 35, 19; $8, 20 PY deceitfully) as anaccus. 
adverb with a purticiple ; cf. § 118, 5, c. 

* Otherwise iu Num. 25, 12 where Ding according to No. 2, b, could be ex- 
plained as an actual apposition. On this question cf. Delitzsch Psalmen, 4th ed., 
p. 203, Note 1. 

? Without these suppositions it would be impossible to understand why 
i Y yap ” was not written; to think that the author of these Psalms held 
nine to be an independent name of God (as Gesenius, Olshausen) is hardly 
possible. 
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§ 132. 
CONSTRUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVE WITH ADJECTIVE! 


1) An adjective (as participles used as adjectives) serv- 
ing a substantive attributively follows it and agrees with it 
in gender and number; e. g. rap U's a large man, AE? AWS 
a handsome woman. If the substantive stands in imme- 
diate connection with a genitive, the attribute follows the 
latter, since the construct state with its absolute forms, 
according to § § 89 and 128, 1, are an inseparable unity, e. g. 
Esth. 8, 15 nding an mwy a great crown of gold. For the 
union of the attribute with a determinate substantive, cf. 
§ 126, 5. 


Rem. 1. The cases where an adjective attribute (as usually ex- 
plained, for the sake of special emphasis) appears to stand before its 
substantive are due rather to an appositional relation; so in Isa. 10, 30 
HINIY WIV Oh! the wretch, Anathoth! cf. 23, 12 ; 53, 11 (a just one, my 
gervunt; but ‘Vand i213) 28, 21 are predicates placed first); Ps. 18, 4 
upon the Praised One do I ‘call, Jehovah ; 92,12 (apposition after a parti- 
ciple). Only 0°31 muny, sometimes as a number, precedes its sub- 
stantive (Ps. 32, 10; 89, 61; Neh. 9, 28; in Ps. 145, 7 23° is substantive 
regens); in these examples an appositional relation can hardly be 
thought of. 


2. In some usages (generally poetic) the adjective, rather than as 
attribute after the substantive, seeins to govern the latter (in the con 
s'ruct state), e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 40 0°38 ‘pon smooth from (among the) 


1 For the representation of ideas of properties by means of substantives, cf. 
$$ 127, 4, @ and 128, 2, hk, with Rem. 2; § 135, 5 and § 141, 2, Rem. 1 (substantives 
for adjectives as predicates of nominal clauses) and § 152, 1, h Rem. (periphrasis 
of negative ideas of properties); for the use of the fem. of adjectives (and Parti- 
ciples) to represent abstract ideas, § 122, 4, b. Here is to be mentioned the (gen. 
poet.) use of certain epithets in place of substantives to which the properties be- 
long, e. g. NAR the strong, i.e. God; VI the strong, i. e. the bull (Jer. 8, 16 al. 
the horse); bp quick =racer (of die horse Isa. 80, 16) ; 7329 alba =luna; mp 
(fructifera) fruit-tree Isa. 17, 6 (also N15 Gen. 49, 22); y2a a lurking wild beast 
Gen. 4,7; cf. also Ww (gravis, augustus) and RW) (elatus)= the prince. This 
method of using adjectives and participles as substantives is much more 
common in Arabic; in Greek and Latin poetry, cf. examples like vypy the sea; 
merum for vinum, ete. 
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stones = smooth stones ; Isa. 35,9; Ezek. 7, 24; Ps. 46, 5 and with a fol- 
lowing collective in place of the plural, e. g. Isa. 29, 19 OTN “IVAN poor 
among men== poor men; Jer. 49, 20; Zech. 11, 7 (cf. Latin canum 
degeneres). But in all these cases the adjective so used is emphatic; 
being rather a superlative (vid. § 133, 3). 


3. If two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes the first only is 
inflected as feminine; e. g. 1 K.19, 11 /2) ptm) 775) M19; 1 Sam. 15, 9. 
(cf. on this passage § 75, Rem. 8); Jer. 20,9. A similar economy in the 
use of feminine forms is found with verbal predicates of feminine sub- 
jects, cf. § 145, 7, a, Rem. 1 and b, Rem. 2. 

If three attributes follow a substantive the first two may be 
asyndetically connected and the last annexed by Waw copulative, cf. 
Zech. 1, 8. 


4. After feminine plurals ending in 0° — the adjective attribute — 
in accordance with the principal rule above, No. 1 — follows with the end- 
ing NV,(§ 87,-4), e. g. Isa. 10, 14 nary D°¥"3 forsaken eggs; Gen. 32, 16. 
For a strange exception see Jer. 29, 17 (cf. 24, 2). 


5. In reference.to number it is to be noticed that: 


a) dual substantives are followed by plural adjectives (or Parti- 
ciples), e. g. Ps. 18, 28 (Prov. 6,17) Nid O'yy high (haughty) eyes; 
Isa. 35, 3; Job 4, 3 8q., cf. § 88, 1. 

b) collective ideas are often used with the plural of an adjective or 
Participle (so-called constructio ad sensum); e. g. OY = people 1 Sam. 13, 
15; Isa. 9,1; N93 exiles Jer. 28,4; cf. also 0')Y WD) two souls Gen. 
46, 27.' 

c) plurals of honor or authority are regularly used with singular 
attributes, e. g. Ps. 7,10 Pp’ OTN; Isa. 19, 4; but cf. also ON DrioN* 
Deut. 5, 23; 1 Sam. 17, 26, 36; Jer. 10, 10; 23, 36, perhaps also Ex. 20, 
3 DMS “NS another God and Josh. 24, 19 owt ’® (cf. above, § 124, 1, 
c). 1 Sam. 4, 8, however, is explained as the speech of the Philistines 
who had several gods). 


2. For the dependence of adjectives (in the construct 
state) upon a following genitive, cf. § 128,38; of Participles, 
ef. § 116, 3, 4. 


But DNA Ezek. 46,6 cannot possibly be understood as the attribute of 
\p>, but a harmonizing correction may be discovered by referring to Num. 28, 
11 where two bullocks are required. 

? Cf. on this point, 1 Sam. 28, 13 where p’d>y as the second accus. is used with 
*X (in sense of a spirit); vice versa, however, in 1 Sam. 19, 13, 16 where a single 
suffix refers back to D'DW house-yod (otherwise in Gen. 81, 34), as in Ps. 46,4 to 
the amplified plural 0'* sea. It is very doubtful whether or not in Ps. 78, 15 
132) is to be regarded as an attribute (rather than as adverb = abundantly) 
to NIDA. 
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§ 133. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. The Hebrew has no special form for the comparative 
and the superlative.’ The comparative is expressed by the 
adjective followed by the preposition "]y (*») from, prefixed 
to the word with which comparison is made; e. g. 1 Sam. 
9,2 cyn-b2n m2) taller than all the people. The real idea 
here is tall in distinction from all the people; cf. Judg. 14, 18 
AND TY AD) Wy pine"7p what is sweeter than honey and what 
48s stronger than a lion? Ezek. 28,3; Amos 6, 2. Frequently 
an Infinitive seems to be the object of comparison, e. g. Gen. 
29, 19 (better I give her to thee, than that I should give her to 
another man); Ps. 118, 8 sq.? 


Rem. 1. The same use of ~{ occurs also where the attributive 
idea is represented by means of a finite verb; e. g. 1 Sam. 10, 23 131) 
pyn-939 and he was taller than all the people; Nah. 3, 8; Job 7, 6. 
Elsewhere, especially after transitive verbs, (cf. for its different mean- 
ings, § 119, 3, d) the idea of a separation from or a marking out of a 
person or thing from others is represented through ~}.° So clearly 
in cases like ~j) “13 choose (prefer) something before another, e. g. 
Job 7, 15, cf. Deut. 14, 2 (also —}) IM pre-eminence over ... Eccl. 2, 
13); also in examples like Gen. 37,3 1°33-73 OV-N Je bein) and 
Isracl loved Joseph more than all his (other) sons; 29, 30; 1 Sam. 2, 29; 
Hos. 6, 6.4 





? There exists in Arabic a special form of the adjective for the comparative 
and the superlative, like 20)R&. Perhaps of like origin are WON cruel, IID¥ 
deceptive (of adrying-up brook) and its opposite jI"S (contracted from 'aithan) 
constant, perennial. However, these forms are also used without any perceptible 
emphasis, and might, at most, pass for isolated remainders of an earlier com- 
parative and superlative formation; in the same manner the Latin comparative 
disappears in the Italian, and still more in French, and its place is supplied by 
circumlocution (with piu, plus). 

*In Judg. 11, 25 the adjective is compared by repetition art thou so much 
better than Bulak ? (possibly also art thou really better ...?). 

3 Cf. on this point the Latin ablative with the comparative, also the etymol- 
ogy of words like ezimius, eyreyius, and in Homer é« wavtey padre Iliad IV. 96, 
«x Tuvéwy XVIII. 431. 

* But by the use of ~}) pI¥ no comparison, but rather a relation of one 
person to another, is expressed; 80 Gen. 38, 26 ‘999 M2 Ww she is equal to me 
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2. The use of ~}9 after adjectives or intransitive verbs containing 
an attributive idea depends upon another conception, when it is desired 
thereby to express an insufficiency or overfullness of the attribute in 
question to attain a certain object, e. g. Isa. 7, 13 037 Oprit is tt too 
little for you...? Job 15,11; afteran intransitive verb Gen. 32, 11 I am 

- too unworthy of all thy mercies (am not worthy of all) etc.; cf. also the 
uses of ~}'9 322 be too hard for one Ex. 18, 18; Ps. 38, 5; ~}) V33 be too 
strong for one Ps.65, 4; ~}) OX}! too powerful for one Gen. 26, 16; -}3 DIT 
too high for one Ps. 61,3; ~}3 V¥ too narrow Isa. 49, 19; —\> WP too 
Short Isa. 50, 2. 

Especially frequent is the use of ~}/ xD) too wonderful (in- 
comprehensible) for one Gen. 18, 14; Deut. 17,8; 30,11; Jer. 37, 17; 
Prov. 30, 18. Here particularly belong numerous cases where ~}) with 
an Infinitive follows the attributive idea, e. g. 1 K. 8, 64 the brazen altar 

was 0°37) 1p too small to receive (to be able to receive), cf. Gen. 4, 13; 
36, 7 (too Aials for them to dwell together); after verbs, e. g. Isa. 28, 20; 
Psa. 40, 6.' 

In all these cases ~j') expresses the removal of a thing from a 
person or the separation of a person from an object or goal ; cf. the usage 
55 Dit W¥2T-R nothing will be unattainable to them (lit. nothing 
will be separated from them, etc.) Gen. 11, 6; Job 42, 3. 


8. The adjective upon which ~j) logically depends, must some- 
times by virtue of a pregnant use of ~} (vid. analogous examples, 
$119, 4) be supplied from the connection, e. g. Isa. 10, 10 DrpD 
Downs their idols are more numerous than (those of) Jerusalem, etc.? 
Mic. 7, 4 (worse than a thorn-hedge); Job 11, 17 (brighter than midday): 
Eccl. 4, 17 (better than, etc.). 


2. The correlative comparatives such as greater — less 
(older — younger) are expressed by the simple adjective with 
the article (the great = the greater, etc.), Gen. 1,16; 19, 31, 
34; 27,15; 29, 16, 18, 26. 


3. The definite form of the adjective is used to express the 
superlative (v. above No. 2) by means either of the article, or 
of a following partitive genitive (or a suffix); the determina- 
tion, in such a case, designates one or more individuals prefer- 


in her right ; cf. Job. 4, 17 82,2. In Prov. 17, 12 the use is rather (experience 
this and that) than..... by means of ~5N) ex pressed before the second clause. 

1 Cf. 2K. 4, 3 where the idea do something too little is expressed by the HYph. 
DY it = do not do too little, sc. psa) in asking(empty vessels). 

3 Cf. on the compuratio decurtata the still bolder pregnant usage in Ps. 4, . 
{AY = greater joy than in the time, otc). 
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ably as the possessors of the quality expressed}; e. g. 1 Sam. 
9, 21 (AWE = the smallest); 16, 11 Gepn the small = the 
youngest of eight sons) ; 17, 14 David was jepn the youngest 
and the three great, 1. e. the oldest ones, etc.; Gen. 42, 13; 
44,2; Cant. 1, 8. So too when the adjective serves also as an 
attribute, Gen. 9, 24 jtepm isa Avs youngest son; cf. Josh. 14, 
15; with a following genitive 2 Chr. 21, 17 32 Jop the 
youngest of his sons; Prov. 80, 24 (the smallest on earth); 
with suffix Mic. 7,4 t3'0 their good ones, i.e. the best of 
them; Jon. 3, 5 C3tp-"y)  ebinin from the greatest among them 
even unto the least ‘of them ; cf. the opposite Jer. 6, 13; 31, 34. 
ee 


Rem. 1. In all the foregoing examples only the most common 
relative adjectives (great, small, good) have been treated, also such uses 
as can easily be regarded as a periphrasis of the superlative. Occasional- 
ly, however, an adjective, by virtue of its connection with a partitive 
genitive, contains a superlative idea; this is seen from the context, e. g. 
Deut. 33, 19 (the hidden treasures of the sand); Judg. 5, 29 (the wisest of 
the ladies); Isa. 19,11; 23,8 sq.; 29, 19; Ezek. 28, 7; Ps. 45, 13; Job 
30, 6 (= in the gloomiest valleys); 41, 22, apparently also Ps. 35, 16; cf. 
for this dependence of the adjective § 152,1, Rem. 2. The connection 
of the substantive with an adjective used as a substantive as men- 
tioned in § 128, 2, Rem. 3 serves sometimes as a periphrasis for the 
superlative, e. g. Isa, 22, 24 JOPN "53 53 all the smallest vessels; Cant. 
7,10 210 PD like the best wine (where ‘Oi }"D could also have been 
originally intended). 

2. To the periphrasis of the superlative belongs also the connecting 
of a noun with the plural of the same word (which of course is to be 
understood as a partitive genitive, cf. our book of books), e. g. Ex. 26, 
83 DWP WIP the holiest of all; D'YWH VW (Cant. 1, 1) the choicest 
song; cf. Gen. 9, 25 (servus servorum, the meunest servant); Num. 3, 32; 
Deut. 10, 17? (Ps. 136, 3); 1 K. 8, 27; Isa. 34, 10 (cf. Gal. 1, 5; Rev. 
22, 5); Ezek. 16, 7; 26, 7 (king of kings of Nebuchadrezzar; cf. 1 Tim. 
6, 15; Rev. 17, 14; 19, 16 and another kind of periphrasis Ps. 95, 3); 
Ecc]. 1, 12. In Jer. 6, 28 two Participles are connected; and in Hos. 
10, 15 two substantives in the singular. 


3. Comparison of adjectives by repetition belongs rather to the 
province of rhetoric than of syntax, e. g. Eccl. 7, 24 pay por extremely 





1Cf. roy the above simply = the highest. 


2 God of gods and lord of lords, as the highest god of the Babylonians s de- 
signated as bel, beli (Tiele, Compend. der Rel. Gesch. p. 87). 
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deep; 1 Sam. 2,3; Prov. 20, 14; the adjective is repeated three times 
in Isa. 6,3. Cf. the repetition of the adverb for the same reason in Gen. 
7,19; Num. 14, 7 (THD IW exceedingly, also 'D '23 Ex. 1, 7 al.); Ezek. 
42,15. But Deut. 28, 43 expresses a continual progression (= ever 
higher .... ever deeper); cf. Ex. 23, 3) “D On little by little (peu & 
peu).? 

Even the repetition of substantives serves as a periphrasis of the 
superlative in cases like V1 119 (Ex. 3, 15)=to the most remote 
generations; cf. 17, 16; Jer. 6, 14; 8, 11 (deepest peace!); Ezek. 21, 32 
("1y repeated three times)?; 35,7; Nah. 1,2. Sometimes the totality 
of an action or state is indicated by the union of two allied nouns with a 
like pronunciation, cf. Ezek. 6, 14 (33, 28 sq.; 35, 3) ; 32, 15; Nah. 2, 11; 
Zeph. 1, 15 (Job 30, 3; 38, 27). 


§ 134. 
SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 


1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as originally abstract sub- 
stantives, may be connected with their substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either: — 


@) in the construct state before the substantive (the object 
numbered being accordingly in the genitive), e. g. nwow 
On? triad of days = three days ; CwIny 3 the two men; 
or | 

6) in the absolute state before it (the object numbered being 
then considered as in apposition § 131, 2, c), e. g. nydy 
O32 triad sons = three sons ; CwWIN CW two men ; or . 

e) in the absolute state after it, as in apposition with the 
object numbered, e. g. wry mixz 1 Chr. 25, 5; 2 Chr. 28, 
21. This position is especially common in the later books, 





1 Related adverbs are thus connected in Num. 6, 9; Isa. 29, 5; 30, 13; unre- 
lsted in Isa. 5, 26; Joel 4, 4; in Num. 12, 2 the particles 4X p are connected for 
the same reason (as if single and alone). 

2 Of another nature is the exclamatory use of the same word three times 
in Jer. 7, 4.and 22, 29, and twice in Jer. 4, 19; Lam. 1, 16(?). 
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because the substantive conception of the numeral yielded 
more and more to the adjective." 

Rem. In Lev. 24, 22 I follows the construct state DOWD as a 
genitive; but, as in Num. 15, 16, ODYD could equally well be the 

reading. In Gen. 42, 19 NS stands in apposition to a substantive with 

@ suffix (= one of your brothers; but in vs. 33 it reads: the one of you 

brothers). Equally often we find 18-7 (Gen. 7, 17) and ‘@ NX> 

(25, 7,17) hundred years. For the union of abstract numerals with 

suffixes, like DIV )W their duality = they two Gen. 2, 25 al. (also in 

strengthening separate pronouns like 41MIN 12.)U 1 Sam. 20, 42) cf. § 97, 

3, Rem. 2. 

2. The numerals from 2 to 10 are joined, with very few 
exceptions (e. g. 2 K. 22,1; Ezek. 45,1; cf. 2 K. 8,17 and 
25,17 Keth.) with’ the plural.? The numerals from 11 to 19 
take generally the plural ; certain nouns numbered, however, 
are usually in the singular (vid. details in Rem. 1). The 
tens (from 20 to 90), when they precede the substantive, are 
generally joined with the singular (in the accusative, cf. § 131, 
2, Rem. 5) and when they follow it, in apposition, they take 
the plural; e. g. Judg. 11, 33 Sy EMwy twenty cities, but 
CMwy Mon twenty cubits 2 Chr. 3,3 sq. The plural may be 
used in the first case (Gen. 18, 24; Ex. 21, 82; 86, 24 sq.), 
but the singular never occurs in the second and rarer case. 
The substantive numbered may after AND and ADS be either 
‘singular or plural (vid. Rem. 2). 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 we regularly find in the 
sing. the words DY day, 7% year, WN man, WP) soul (person), DAY 
tribe, NA¥D pillar, column (Ex. 24, 4) and P9 collective cattle (cf. the 
German: hundert Mann, sechzig Pfund), e. g. Deut. 1, 2 BY Vy “Win 
(but cf. exceptions like Deut. 1, 23; Josh. 4, 2 al.). Other substantives 
stand in the plural with these numerals; the latter may in this case 


follow the substantives (especially in later passages Num. 7, 87 sq.; 1 Chr. 
4, 27; 25, 5). 





1In Ex. 28, 10 the Massora allows the numeral as a genitive to follow the 
construct state of the object numbered; nevertheless NWWN NIDNY-Nei could be 
used in its place (cf. for the absence of the article before ‘@ § 126, Rem. 1, a. 

? For examples like Gen. 46,27 (D°J% WD two souls) cf. § 132, 1, Rem. 5, b 
(union of collectives with the plural of the adjective). 
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2. After TWD (ND, MIND, OTN) and br (O'DdH, “Poe, D'DdH) we 
regularly find in the singular the substantives WR, |ON, MOK (except 
Ezek. 40, 27), OY, "517, W2¥, usually also MW, 732, 13, pe (except 
Josh. 7,21; 2 Sam. 14, 26 al.); cf. also Gen. 33, 19; Esth. 1,1; Judg. 
21,12; Deut. 7,9; 1 K. 5, 12; 2 Chr. 9,15, Examples for the plural 
after KD are Gen. 26, 12; 1 Sam. 18, 25; 2 Sam. 16,1; 1 K.18, 4; 
after NN) Ex. 38, 27; after NIN Judg. 15, 4; 2 Sam. 8, 4; 1 K. 10, 17; 
Ezek. 42,17; after D:NND 1 Sam. 25, 18; 1 K. 7, 20; after D8 1 Sam. 
25,2; 1K.3,4; 5,6; 2 K. 3, 4; Ps. 90,4; after O'D>x 1 Sam. 17, 5; 
Job 42, 12; after ‘Dox Mic. 6,7; after 0°D>e Isa. 36,8. In Dan. 12, 
11 the plural 0°’ precedes the numeral 1200. 


3. With the numerals compounded of tens and units, like 
21, 62, the object numbered either follows the number in the 
singular (accusative), e. g. Gen. 5, 20 mow Ow Om 62 
years (AW according to No. 2 is in the sing., since it refers to 
the immediately preceding ten; also in AY AoW why 
Deut. 2, 14) or precedes it in the plural (especially in later 
books, Dan. 9, 26 al.); or is (a few times) repeated so that 
(according to No. 1) it is plural with the units, but singular 
with the tens (vid. No. 2) and hundreds, e. g. Gen. 12, 4 
mw Soya) Oaw won 75 years; 23,1 aw Cwy) AW AND 
OW yaw) 127 years, cf. Gen. 5,6 sq. 


Rem.1. Apropos the position of the numerals, it is to be noted 
that the thousands regularly precede the hundreds, etc., and the hun- 
dreds the smaller numbers, while the units, on the contrary (according 
to § 97, 3, Note 2, especially in later texts) regularly precede the tens. 
The smaller numerals frequently follow the hundreds asyndetically 
(without }). 


On the syntax of the cardinal numbers: 


2. The determination of the cardinals by the article is effected 
whenever they (excluding their connection with a numbered object, cf. 
Josh. 4, 4) refer back to an immediately preceding enumeration, e. g. 
Gen. 14, 9 four kings (fought) with the five (mentioned in vs. 2), cf. 1 
Chr. 11, 20 sq. for the definite tens, Gen. 18, 29, 31 sq. A demonstrative 
with the article may be readily used with such a definite numeral, e. g. 
Deut. 19, 9 (but cf. Gen. 9, 19; 22, 23, where numeral and demonstrative 
appear as if they were in themselves definite). With the numerals 
11-19 the article may precede either the unit (1 Chr. 25, 19; 27, 15) or 
Wy (Josh. 4, 4); in Num. 3, 46 it precedes both members of tue 
compound numeral (73). In (appositional) connection with any definite 
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substantives we find the cardinal number without the article not only 
when preceding the substantive as in Josh. 15, 14 (Payer *33 TON, 
where ngdy seems to be in itself definite, cf. on this point Gen. 18, 
28; 1 Sam. 17, 14 and the cases noted above § 126, 5, Rem. 1, a, Gen. 
21, 29 etc.) but also when following it, e. g. 1 K. 7, 27, 43 sq. (Wy and 
TVD ; the omission of the article, as in the instances mentioned in 

= § 126, Rem. 1, 6, could be due toa dislike of a hiatus. In Num. 2B, 4; 
1 Sam. 17, 3 sq.; Jer. 24, 2; Ezek. 10, 9 “WV for the otherwise usual 
TWN could thus be easily explained). 

Cases like 0°37 NAY Judg. 14, 17 (determination by means of a 
following definite genitive) may be explained by § 127, 5 (but in 1 Sam. 
9, 20 and 25, 38 the article should with Wellhausen be omitted). 

3. Certain measure, weight or time indications are usually omitted 
after the numerals, e.g Gen. 20, 16 05 avis thousand (shekels) silver ; 
also before 3;? 1 K. 10, 10; cf. Ps. 119, 72. Furthermore Ruth 3, 15 
DY WY sic (ephahs) burley; 1 Sam. 17, 17 DN WW ten (sc. ac- 
cording to 10, 3 loaves) of bread; cf. 2 Sam. 16, 1 where before YP 
there is to be supplied a measure or perhaps an idea, like cake).— 
Statements of cubits in the Priest-codex (Ex. 26, 2 al.) and in 1 K. 6 
and 7 (besides, only in Ezek. 40, 5, 21; 47,3; Zech. 5,2; 1 Chr. 11, 23; 
2 Chr. 4, 2 sq.) are usually given by the addition of V2R3 (lit. by the 
eubit). 


4. There are no special forms for the ordinals above 10, 
those being indicated by the corresponding cardinals (preced- 
ing or following the object numbered), e. g. Gen. 7, 11 Aysws 
El wy on the seventeenth day; Deut. 1,3 Mw OYDIND tn the 
fortieth year, cf. Gen. 14,5; 2 K. 25, 27, and with repeated 
mw in compound numerals, 1 K. 6, 1; such a cardinal is 
found without 2 (in aceua. temporis, § 118, 3) in Gen. 14, 4 
(but the Samaritan has whaw) ; with the article (but without 
the object numbered, vid. above, No. 8, Rem. 2) in 1 K. 19,19. 
lor the position of the numeral after the noun (as genitive) 
cf. e.g. 1 K. 16,10 yaw) omwy mav'D in the 27th year, and with 
a definite numeral Ex. 12, 18; Num. 33, 388. Frequently in 
this case, however 73W follows, e. g. Gen. 7, 11; 2 K. 18, 10, 
after a definite numeral in Lev. 25, 10. 

! Of a different character is Ex. 19,15 be ready O*'D° asp hop) lit. upon three 
days = on the 3d day (in vss. 11 and 16 we find the ordinal) and 1 Sam. 30, 13 he 


deft me DV woe to-day three (days) = to-day it is the 3d day since. 
* This whole idiom can be so explained that Lev. 26, 10, for example, could 
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Rem. In enumerations of the days of the month or year, even for 
the numerals 1-10 the cardinals in place of the ordinals are very often 
used, e. g. DAY NIT3 1 K.15,25; wow 'w3 2 K.18, 1, etc.; cf. Deut. 
15,9. The months themselves are always given as ordinals (\U13, °)W3 
etc. to yey), on the contrary, however, the days of the month IW} 
WIN Gen. 8, Sal.; M9 AYW} Zech. 7, 1; ‘NN NWNZ Ezek. 1,1 al.; 
12 TIYAY) 2 K. 25, 8; ‘M2 NpyN? Lev. 23, 32 (always, however, 
m2 Wy2 on the tenth day of the month). For the omission of Of in 
these cases, see No. 3, Rem. 3; only in later passages is OY annexed, 
e. g. 2 Chr. 29, 17 ms MIB OD; Ezra 3, 6. M5 TW OD. When, 
finally, statements of years even in connection with NIY} follow definite 
ordinals, e. g. 2 K. 17, 6 Wry NLD in the ninth year (cf. Jer. 51, 
59; Ezra 7, 8), NITQ (vid. the 2d footnote to No. 4) is to be ex- 
plained by § 128, 2,d. This too makes it clear why the Massora re- 
quires in Jer. 28, 1; 32, 1 1)W} for NVI in Qeré. 

5. Distributives are expressed either by the repetition of 
the cardinals, e. g. Gen. 7, 9, 15 Dv3W Cy two by two; 2 Sam. 
21,20 ww) ww siz by six (also with the mentioned object, 
Josh. 3, 12 paw’> NM WN INN WN one man from each tribe; 
Num. 18, 2; 84,18 [}» tmy like Neh. 11, 1 one of every ten] ; 
ef. on this point § 123, d, 2) or by an emphatic periphrasis 
6nd, Num. 17,18; Deut. 1, 23; cf. Isa. 6, 2 (amd after a 
twice repeated six wings) ; the simple distributive 5 as in nixyd 
DBPN?) after hundreds and thousands is sometimes sufficient 
(as in a p2? § 123, d, 1). 

6. The multiplicatives are expressed (like the ordinals 
above 10, vid. No. 4) either by the cardinals (C°Mw two times 
Job 40,5; yaw seven times Lev. 26, 21, 24; Prov. 24, 16; 
ef. also MMR once 2 K. 6, 10; Job 40, 5 whence Job 93, 
14 noxa’ with oMwa; also 1 Sam. 18, 21) or by the dual of 
the numeral (so Onyau Gen. 4, 15, vs. 24 with the cardinal 
77 =TT times) ; Isa. 30, 26; Ps. 12, 7; 79, 12; Conyaisy 2 Sam. 
12, 6;? or by the periphrasis Cy times (lit. step, with the 
literally mean, the year of the thereby completed 50 years=the 50th year; it 
would be more correct, however, to consider NY and NPD in all these cases as 
not actual governing nouns, but merely as connecting forms, to be explained by 
analogy with the cases mentioned in § 128, 2, d. 

1 But NK} Num. 10,4 means on one (trumpet). 


2p'5D> in Job 11, 6 (doubling of 5D3) doubtless means multiplicity rather 
than the doubled. 
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article CYB this time; cf. also MN Cyha with 3, as NOAND 
above) MAX CY! once (Neh. 13, 20 EoMwA Cyd once and twice), 
Cy) twice, DOYS woy (whence Ex. 28,14; Num. 28, 28, 
32 obi w) thrice ; cf. Ezek. 41, 6 (383 times); 2 Sam.-24, 
3 (100 times); Deut. 1, 11 (1000 times); 1 K. 22, 16 
‘HMI “y to so many times, i.e. 80 and so often. In Gen. 
43, 34 fivefold is expressed by ni won (lit. five hands) ;? 
in Ex. 16,5 the double is indicated by ~by m3wy (lit. repe- 
tition of that, which, etc.). Of the ordinals, we find a numeri- 
cal adverb in Mju for the second time Gen. 22,15; Jer. 18, 
3 (cf. Latin, tertium consul). 


Rem. Within the province of Rhetoric must be classed the com- 
bination of any number with the next higher — whether in the same or 
in a different clause — in so-called proverbial numbers, to express a de- 
sirable and not very definite number. The context must show whether 
or not reference is had in this form to only a few (e. g. Isa. 17, 6, two, 
at most three) or to a greater number (e. g. Mic. 5,4). Sometimes the 
combination serves merely to express an indefinite number, without any 
idea of the advance from the lower to the higher number. So we find con- 
nected by ! 1 and 2 in Deut. 32, 30, Jer. 3, 14, Job 33, 14, 40, 5 (asynd- 
Ps. 62, 12); 2 and 3 in Isa. 17, 6, Sir. 23, 16, 26, 28 (asynd. 2 K. 9, 32, 
Hos. 6, 2, Amos 4, 8); 3 and 4 in Jer. 36, 23, Amos 1, 3-11, Prov. 30, 
18, 21, 29, Sir. 26, 5 (asynd. Prov. 30, 15); 4 and 5 asynd. in Isa. 17, 6; 
6 and 7 in Job 5, 19, Prov. 6, 16; 7 and 8 in Mic. 5, 4, Eccl. 11,2; 9 and 
10 in Sir. 25, 7. 


III. Syntrax or THE PRONOUN. 


§ 135. 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 


1. The so-called pronomina separata regularly serve, ir- 
respective of their use as the subject of a nominal sentence 
(cf. § 142) and of the idiom mentioned in No. 2, according 
to § 32, 2, expressly to emphasize the subject in question; 
e.g. Gen. 16,5 C258 = I myself, also 139 Ezek. 84, 15; Ps. 2, 


1 But nvviy YOW Gen. 47, 24 means (the other) foursifths; cf. 2 K.11,7: 
Neh. 11, 1. 
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6.;) but Isa, 45, 12 ‘339 Land no one else!) ; mAy Gen. 15, 15; 
Judg. 15,18; 1 K. 21, 7; OMX Gen. 9, 7 (after the verb in 
Judg. 15,12; fem. in Gen. 31,6; cf. also ‘NN ZL JL, Hos. 
5,14 al. Occasionally the separate pronoun seems to precede 
the verb more for the sake of rhythm (i. e. in order to give a more 
resonant tone in place of the naked verbal form). So we find 
Gen. 14, 23; Ps. 139, 2 and especially in cases like Gen. 21, 
24; 47, 30 (in solemn promises). At the beginning of clauses 
‘nN may be similarly explained, Gen. 24,45; Hos. 5,3; 10,11; 
12, 11; Ps. 39, 11; 82, 6.? 

Rem. 1. Of another nature is (according to Delitzsch on Cant. 5, 5 
colloquially arisen) the pleonastic addition of the pronoun immediately 
after the verb, e. g. Cant. 5,5 and (analogous to other indications of a 
very late origin of the book) very frequently in Eccl. (1,16; 2,1, 11, 15; 


3,17 aq., etc., cf. Delitzsch, Cant. and Koheleth p. 207; in Aramaic Dan. 
5, 16). 

2. Quite frequently substantive subjects are repeated by the cor- 
responding pronouns of the 3d person before the addition of the 
predicate, e. g. Gen. 3,12 the woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
(WNT) gave me, etc. ; 14, 24 (D7) ; 15,4; 24, 7, etc. (but Isa. 7, 14 NIT after 
predicate-and subject = he himsel/).° 


2. Occasionally the pronoun serves strongly to emphasize 
a preceding suffix of the same person (sometimes also a suc- 
ceeding one), whether the latter be annexed (as accusative) 
to a verb or (as a genitive) to a noun or a4 preposition. Such 
an emphasis is usually rendered by greater stress of voice or 
by repetition of words (cf. the French mon livre d moi). The 
pronoun, moreover, is in such a case not to be considered 
perhaps as in an oblique case (accusative or genitive), but as 


1 Also RII, RT he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e. g. Isa. 7, 14 
(RIT) TN the Lord himsel/); Esth.9, 1797} DWNT the Jews themselves. Inthe 
sense of the sume (6 avros) or one and the same we find ¥41 in Isa. 41,4; 48, 10, 
13; 46, 4; 48, 12 (throughout 8177 '38), Ps. 102, 28 (N377 MAR) and also Job 8, 19, 

: Even on the Moabite Inscription we frequently find (as in line 21) 3% at the 
beginning of new periods after marks of separation. 

®> Analogous to this is the continuation of a noun dependent upon a preposi- 
tion by means of a pronominal suftix in union with the same preposition (@. g. 
Gen. 2,17; 2 Sam. 6, 22; 2 K. 22, 18) or of an object by means of the nota accua. 
DR with a suffix, e. g. 1 Sam. 15,9; 8, 13. 
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the subject of an independent sentence whose predicate must 
be supplied from the context. 


Examples of this emphasis: 

a) of a verbal suffix by ‘38 (IN) Gen. 27, 34 ‘JN-D] °3573 bless me 
now also (lit. bless me, even I wish to be blessed); Zech. 7, 5; cf. also 
Ezek. 34, 11, 20 (38 °2373); by NAS (NAR) Prov. 22,19. The pronoun 
precedes in Gen. 49, 8 (TWAS not: Judah, thou art, but thee, thee, etc.!) and © 
Eccl. 2, 15 (2% 03).' 

b) of @ pronominal suffix with a substantive by ‘38 2 Sam. 19, 1; 
Prov. 23, 15, perhaps also Lam. 1, 16 (against the accents); by IAS 1 K. 
21, 19 TAR-DI JIAWNRK also thy blood / *IN 2 Sam. 17, 6; Jer. 27,7, Mic. 
7, 3; NIX 1 Sam. 20, 42 (after 12°38, otherwise without special 
emphasis); Neh. 5, 2 (?); DAS Num. 14, 32; O09 Ps. 38, 11 (without 
special emphasis); 9 Ps. 9,7. The pronoun precedes in Isa. 45, 12; 
1 Chr. 28, 2 ("38) ; Ezek. 33, 17 (71°99). 

c) of a suffix connected with a preposition 1 Sam. 25, 24 (‘}8 ‘3 
upon me, me!), 2 Chr. 35, 21 (TUAK poy not against thee); 1 Sam. 19, 
23 (MIT DZ NOY eren upon him); Deut. , 3 (1273 YAK *D but with us) ; 
Hag. 1, 4 (DAR 022 you, you!), Jer. 25,19 (7-3 03). In Mic. 5,1 
(]91D.+- TTR) and 2 Chr. 28, 10 (03°)? DAN) the pronoun precedes. 

In accordance with the same rule we may also explain Gen. 4, 
26 wIT-DZ NW to Seth even to him (not 19-03); cf. 10, 21 and Ex. 
35, 24. 


eo 


3. The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by 
#& preposition (or the nota accus. MN) with suffix may be used 
in a demonstrative as well as a reflexive sense ;* 80 {> to him, 
also himself (sibi), e. g. Judg. 3,16 EKhud made > him a sword, 
cf. Gen. 88,17; also ond sibi Isa. 8,9; ‘my with him and (Gen. 
22, 3) with himself; May with her and (1 Sam. 1, 24) with 
herself ; yoy to him and (Gen. 8, 9) to, Aimself ; apparently 
pleonastic, as the so-called ethical dative (vid. § 119, 3, e, 2) 
in Job 12,11; 18,1. Rarely (because regularly expressed 
by the reflexive conjugations Niphdl and Hithpdel,?) and then 
only when express emphasis is desired, is the accusative of the 


1In Gen. 24, 27 et does not serve to emphasize the following suffix; it is 
rather to be considered analogous to the cases mentioned abgve in Rem. 2, Note. 

2? As in Luther's Bible, jm, jr for sich; in the English Bible, him, her for 
himself, herself. 

* According to § 51, 2,c, Niph.(as also Hithpa., § 54, 3,c) may include the 
dative of the reflexive pronoun. 
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reflexive pronoun indicated by the nota accus. M8 with a suffix ; 
so INN (Aimeelf and his dwelling) 2 Sam. 15, 25 ; GMS se tpsos 
Ex. 6,19; Jer. 7, 19 (in sharp contrast to NA) 5 Ezek. 34, 
2, 8, 10 (cf. on this point § 57 with Note 2). 


Rem. With a similar emphasis we find in Isa. 49, 26 0°23 and 

DDI in the sense of their own flesh, their own blood. For the occasional 

demonstrative and occasional reflexive meaning of the pronominal 

suffixes of the 3d pers. sing. and plu. cf. § 91, 4; for other expressions of 

the idea of self, vid. § 139, 2. 

4. The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33, 2, 6, 
indicated’ by the (genitive) sufiza nominum ; the latter may 
represent either a suljective genitive or (analogous to the 
genitive proper, § 128, 2, 5) an objective genitive, e. g. ‘DOM 
the wrong against me Gen. 16,5; Jer. 51, 35; cf. Gen. 9, 2: 
18, 21; 27,138(2 Sam. 16,12 Keth); Gen. 80, 23; 39, 21 
(ef. Ex. 8, 21 al.) 50,4; Ex. 20,20; 21,35; Judg. 18, 12 
(Avy what is to be his work ?); Isa. 56, 7; Nah. 3, 19; Job 20, 
29; 23, 14; 34, 6; cf. also the pregnant use in Ps. 20, 3 
Fy Mou he will send thy help (help for thee) = he will send 
thee help.’ 


o. When the genitive following a construct state (§ 128, 
2, A and 2), is used in the description of a material or quality, 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the whole 
idea (indicated by the governing noun and the genitive), is 
used (analogous to the position of the article, § 127), with the 
second substantive (the genitive) e. g. eee (lit. the mount 
of my holiness)—= my holy mount Ps. 2, 6 al.; 4wap yp thy 
holy city Dan. 9, 24; 1©D2 ON his silver or Isa. 2, 20; 30, 


1 Like the substantive genitives (§ 129 2), the possessive pronouns may also 
be paraphrased by relative sentences, e.g. Ruth 2, 21°39 VR O37 the servants 
who are tome = my servants, so especially, when the substantive which should 
be connected with the genitive suffix, already has a genitive, e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 40 
But in such a case the suffix is sometimes pleonastic, e. g. Cant. 1,6 “be ‘V9 my 
vineyard, which (belongs) to me; cf. 8, 7 and the analogous pleonasms 2 Sam. 22, 
2 (but vid. Ps. 18, 2) and Ps. 97, 2. 

* Cf. the similar pregnant use in Isa. 1, 26 TODY NIT = and Iwill re- 
store to thee judges, etc. 
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22; $1, 7;' cf. Deut. 1,41; Isa. 9, 3; 28,4; 41,11; Ezek. 9, 
1 sq.; Ps, 41,10; 150,1; Job 18, 7 (i3in “yy Ais mighty steps); 
38, 6; after a nomen regens used adjectively Isa. 18, 3 (Zeph. 
3, 11) ina >y rejoicing in his hiyhness. According to the 
same analogy i in Isa. 56, 7 (though the genitive does not de- 
scribe a peculiarity) NDEM YD = my house of prayer. 


Rem. 1. Because of an error presumably transferred from the col- 
loquial to the written language masculine suffizes (especially in the plural) 
occasionally refer to feminine substantives; so pronominal suffixes in sing. 
Judg. 11, 34;? in the plu. Gen. 31, 9; 32, 16; 41, 23; Ex. 1,21; 2, 17; 
Num. 36, 6; Judg. 19, 24; 21, 22; 1 Sam. 6, 10 (073); Isa. 3, 16, Amos 
4, 1 sq. (finally fem. suffix) ; Job 1, 14; 39,3 (Oy ‘Son parallel with 
ww ); Cant. 4, 2; 6, 6; Ruth 1, 8 sq. (mixed with fein. suffixes) ; 
verbal suffixes in sing., Ex. 22, 25; in pl., Judg. 16, 3; Prov. 6, 21; Job 
1,15. (But Gen. 26, 15, 18; 33,13; Ex. 2, 17; 1 Sam. 6, 10 are to be 
explained according to § 60, Rein. 6). For 739 as fem. vid. § 32, Rem. 
7; for the masc. as genus potius vid. § 122, 2, Rem. 2. . 


2. The suffix of the 3d sing. fem. refers back sometimes to complete 
sentences (corresponding to the German es); so in the verbal suffix in 
Gen. 15, 6; Isa. 30, 8; Amos 8, 10; cf. Gen. 24, 14 (13 therefore) ; 47, 26; 
Ex. 10, 11 (NK es). Elsewhere the plural of things (2 K. 3, 3; Jer. 36, 
23; Job 6, 20; 39, 15 although preceded by DMA) or of the names of 
animals (Isa. 35, 7) is indicated by the suffix of the 3d sing. fem. Vice 
versa we find in Gen. 15, 23; Num. 16, 3; 1 Sam. 2, 8 pl. suffixes re- 
ferring back to collective singulars.> But in Deut. 21, 10 the suffix in 
130) acquires the collective force in J'2"%; Jon. 1,3 073 refers to the 
sailors contained in sense in 1°28; iu Josh. 2, 4 read OJD¥AI. 

8. In some instances the meaning of the pronominal suffix or 
possessive pronoun is so weakened, that al! knowledge of it seems 
almost to have disappeared from the language. So in °J7® my Lord 
from the plu. of authority D') 7 (§ 124, 1, c) with the suffix: of the 
Ist sing. (always with Qimeéts, thus distinguished from ‘)1® my lords; 
Gen. 19, 2) is used exclusively in reference to God, but not in direct 
address (Gen. 15, 2; 18, 3; Ps. 35, 23), and finally (but vid. note below) 
without any reference to the pronoun =the Lord (on *J1® as the 80- 





1 But in prose, Gen. 44, 2 JOLM PII PAE NX my goblet, the silver goblet. 

*The Massora gives six 13°) for which 3°9°) would be expected except 
Judg. 11, 34 (where the text is hardly reliable); Ex. 25, 15 (?); Lev. 6, 8; 7, 
18; 27,9; Josh. 1,7; but all these cases can be otherwise explained. 

3Jn 2 K. 7, 10 for 1° (LXX reads Vj'P) read “IY. 

‘Cf. the same weakening of meaning of the possessive pronoun in ‘3°) my 
master; since the second century A.D., also the master; so also in Syriac “VW my 
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called Qeré perpetuum of the Massorites for ‘111, vid. §§ 17 and 102, 2, 
Rem.). 


A similar weakening of the suffix idea occurs in “WT (lit. in his 
connections — he, etc., together with, e. g. YW pym-93 Ex. 19, 8, then 
without reference even to the suffix of the lst pers. ” IW" 1K. 3, 18 
(relative to two women); Isa. 41,1; Job 9, 32; Neh. 6, 2, 7; after the 
2d pers. Isa. 45, 20 al. Furthermore we find p> lit. their totality; also 
after the 2d pers. = all together, in 1 K. 22, 28; Mic. 1, 2 (hear, ye people, 
alt of you), also before the 2d pers. in Job 17, 10. For the meaningless 
suffix in JO Lev. 27, 23 al., cf. § 127, 4, b. . 


§ 136. 
THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


The demonstrative pronoun A (fem. MN}, pl. nds § 34), 
hic, haec (hoc), hi, etc., and the personal pronoun sim (fem. 
xv, pl. mam, fem. 7AM, § 32, 2) = 28, ea (id) or ille, 
etc., 22, eae or illi, etc., used as a demonstrative are distin- 
guished from each other in that m1 (like hie, 632) almost inva- 
riably relates to a person or thing present, whereas xin (like 
i8, tlle, avroy, éxeivog) relates to a person or thing already men- 
tioned (vid. examples).’ 


Rem. 1. For the preceding, cf. the instructive examples in Gen. 
32,3; Judg. 7,4 of whom I will tell thee: this one (Vi) shall go with thee, 


lord, and as title, the lord; in the Italian madonna, Fr. mudame, Notre Dame, 
monsieur, monseigneur, etc. It is very doubtful, however, whether or not the 
constant distinction between 1 as a sacred name and Phi), as a profane appel- 
lative is due to an arbitrary agreement on the part of the later rabbis. G. H. 
Dalman, der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte (Berl., 1889), in a pro- 
found investigation, clearly shows that, with the exception of the Book of Daniel 
and the eight critically suspected passages where ‘J3&8 appears to be used by God, 
there is never any necessity of regarding the suthx ase ntirely devoid of meaning ; 
since ‘N is always used either in direct address or (like TTR, which is neither a 
phrase nor a title) in reverential discourse about God, as the lord of the speaker, 
analogous to the Assyrian beli-ia, my lord. Against the supposition that this 
distinction between *)7&% and ‘) WS was originally observed, it is especially to be 
noticed that, excepting the connection of suthixes of God, the sing. yrs is always 
used (not the plural of authority, which would simply beg the question for 
9 Te). 

‘ 1 For si, 81 used alone as if in themselves definite, cf. § 125, 3; for the de- 
termination of the adjectives used as demonstratives, cf. § 126, 5. 
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that one (1) gues with thee (so also when negative); furthermore 
Mn OM = this day = to-day, the very day in which one speaks or 
writes (Gen. 26, 33 al.), but &3777 OFF means the day or the time of 
which the narrator speaks (Gen. 15, 18; 26, 32) or the prophet has 
prophesied (Isa. 5, 30; 7, 18, 20 sq.), and thus continues to speak or to 
prophesy. But we find, to be sure, in certain usual combinations 7° 
78 where we should naturally expect &%1, i917 and vice versa; <0 
almost invariably WT V3) plu. noxn pv, but NDI O'D°3 (or 
DN “3); in Zech. 8, 9, 15 WONT 3 (sth. 1, 6; 9, 28 mde 7). 


2. Both and ®%1 are occasionally used almost as enclitics 
somewhat as adverbs, to strengthen interrogative words (analogous to 
the Latin nam in quisnam; cf. also quis tandem), e. g. Job 38, 2 Tt *D 
who then (darkens, etc.)...? Isa. 63, 1; Ps. 24,8; 25, 12 al.; 3-113 
what then (1 Sam. 10, 11), how then (Gen. 27, 30) why then? (Judg. 18, 
24); before the verb i}', usually N¥3-7D Gen. 3, 13; 12, 18; Ex. 14, 
5; Judg. 15, 11; 73-7199 why then? or for what? Gen. 18, 13; 25, 22; 
1 Sam. 17, 28 al. So also 817 —"1D Isa. 50,9; Job 4,7; but in the more 
pertinent question 7~ 81°) Ps. 24, 10; Jer. 30, 21, MW only should 
be regarded as an enclitical adverb (as above), but ¥% as a reference 
pronoun (and substitute for the copula). 


3. I, at once adverbial and enclitic (vid. Rem. 2, above) is used 
a) as a local reference in cases like Gen. 27, 21 ’21 Mm MMAR) whether 
thou art my son Esau, etc.; W731 behold there 1 K. 19,5; Isa. 21, 9'; 
b) as a temporal reference in M NAY now 1 K. 17, 24 (2 K. 5, 22 even 
now), and in the frequent use of numerical ideas; e. g. Gen. 27, 36 
Dia YH Ww now these two times; cf. 31, 38; Job 1, 12; 7,3; 19, 3; sepa- 
rated from the nuinber in Gen. 31, 41 b ~i (abbreviated form for this, 
i.e. the present period of tine I have, i.e. 20 years are ended, etc. ; the 
other examples are due to a similar abbreviation). 


§ 137. 
THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 


The interrogative pronoun %) who? refers equally to 
masculine or feminine persons (Cant. 8, 6), or to a plural, 


‘It is very doubtful whether or not 7 in Ps. 104, 25 (0°1) 111), Isa. 28, 13 
(Dy AD, Ps. 68, 9(°2°O MW) may without further discussion be regarded accord- 
ing to the customary explanation as a preceding particle used for the sake of 
perspicuity (the sea there...,etc.). In Ps. 104, 25 0° (unless in apposition 
with if; cf. § 126, 5, Rem. 2, also Zech. 7, 5 where ’® Teh is in apposition with 
Aer dependent upon 113) is considered as subject = this is the sea (which then 
becomes there is the sea). So we would explain Isa. 33, 13 and Ps. 68, 9; but in 
both passages the text is scarcely reliable. 
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e.g. OMAN 9 who are ye? Josh. 9, 8; rPN7D Gen. $3, 15; 

Num. 22, 9 (more directly Ex. 10, 8 19) ‘9, i.e. who in par- 

ticuler ?); it also refers to neuter nouns when the underlying 

idea is, nevertheless, personal, e.g. C3w—19 who are the Sheche- 

mites? Judg. 9, 28; 18, 17; Gen. 88, 8; Mic. 1, 5 (more 

boldly with repetition of a 9 used personally 1 Sam. 18, 18 ; 

2 Sam. 7,18). Furthermore, ‘9 is used in the logical geni- 

tive, e. g. AN ‘O"ND whose dau yhter art thou? Gen. 24, 23; 1 

Sam. 17, 55, 56, 58; 9 7127 whose word ? Jer. 44, 28; 1 Sati 

12, 3; in the accusative ‘M°My guemnam? 1 Sam. 28, 11; 

Isa. 6, 8; with prepositions, e. g. 9D 1 K. 20, 14 (in an ab- 

rupt question — through whom ?); 0b Gen. 82, 18; °» “INN 

1 Sam. 24,15. The pronoun 7», “M9, 7D what? is used as 

a nominative, as an accusative (vid. examples, § 37), as a 

genitive (Jer. 8, 9), and with a preposition, e. g. my 
whereupon (Job 88, 6)? why? Moy quousque Ps. 74, 9. 

Rem. Both ‘) and 1) are used in indirect questions (cf. for the 

merely relative justification of the distinction between direct and indi- 

rect questions, Interrogative Sentences, § 150), e. g. Gen. 43, 22; Ex. 32, 1. 

The use of "D and ) as indefinite pronouns depends upon their 

rendering as interrogative words (= quisquis, gquodcunque or quicquam), 

e. g. Judg. 7, 3; 1 Sam. 20, 4; even ‘1273998 beware, whoever it be. . .! 

2 Sam. 18, 12; also 7) (= anything else) Job 13, 13; 2 Sam. 18, 22, 23; 

cf. Num. 23,3 (INV MD WN and whatever he wishes to show me. A 

still greater weakening of the indefinite use of 1) is the compound 

-~@- iW) =—that which Eccl. 1, 9; 3, 15 (like the Syriac T8D). On 


TIDAND quidqfam, anything (usually with the negative) or adverbially, 
any way (1 Sam. 21, 3) vid. Lexicon. 


§ 138. 
THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 
1. The indeclinable -wy (cf. § 36) is frequently used 


only as a sign of relation ‘ in order to give to the following 


1 The question whether the use of /® as mere nota relationis or as an actual 
relative pronoun (he that, who) be the original one, depends upon its doubtful 
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adverbs and pronouns a relative meaning; e. g. ow there, 
CW-TWN where; MOW thither, w-'x whither ; Dw from there, 
thence ; CWwD-N from where, whence. The oblique cases of the 
relative pronoun particularly are represented by Wx with 
the following pronominal suffix as its complement : — 


Dative % to him—% ‘x to whom; as ine to them — 

ond 'N yb x to whom. 

Accusative ‘NX FANN him, her — ni | 'N) FINN 'N quem, 
quam.' With a preposition. 1D in him, therein — 1D ‘Nin 
which, wherein —\300 from him — 399 'x from whom. 

Genitive ai “Wk whose language Deut. 28, 49. 


The accusative guem, quam (quod) may also be expressed 
merely by 1WN (often preceded by the nota accus. NX 1 Sam. 
16,3; Jer. 45,4; Mic. 6,1; Zech. 12, 10), e.g. Gen. 2, 2 
(means: his work, which he had made ); “WN, moreover, is 
occasionally used absolutely, where a preposition with a suffix 
would be expected as the complement: Gen. 8, 11 (‘8 = 





etymology. Ndéldeke ZDMG, 1886, p. 738, opposes the identification of ‘* (as an 
original substantive) with the Arab. ‘afar, mark, Aram. ‘8 place, mark, hold- 
ing that the expression mark of .. . cannot well have become a relative conjunc- 
tion; and that the meaning place has been developed only in the Aramaic, which 
did not at all know this relative. According to others, ’® is properly a demon- 
strative or a compound of several pronominal roots (cf. Sperling, die nota rela- 
tionis im Hebr. Leipz. 1876). According to F. Hommel (ZDMG, Bd. 32, p. 708 
sq.) ‘® as an original substantive should be separated from +2 and +) as an 
original pronominal stem), but should, however, at present, serve as nota relatio- 
nis or (a8 sometimes also ‘1, 1, vid. below, No. 3) even as relative pronoun. 


1The complement of TKN may, of course, in this case also stand in a verbal 
suffix, e. g. Isa. 37, 4 ms /® quem miserat. The repetition of the substantive 
in question (but in Gen. 18, 16 ‘8 is interpreted rather as a final conjunction, 
vid. final clauses§ 165, 2) in place of the pronominal complement in Gen. 49, 3; 
60, 13; Jer. $1, 32 (throughout by a further separation of ‘8 from the governing 
substantive) {s rather unusual. 


"ZN is very rarely (as an independent relative pronoun, corresponding 
to the German idiom) joined immediately toa preposition as in VN Dy with 
whom Gen. 81, 32 for 9)? '® (cf. 44, 9 sq. JAN ’N in a similarsense); VWI Isa. 
47,12 and 56, 4 for D119) e. Of anentirely different nature are the cases men- 
tioned in No. 2, when ’x after a preposition includes also a demonstrative 
pronoun. 
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reference to whom); 48, 27; 45,6. The demonstrative com- 
plement is readily added, especially in negative clauses, to 
the nominative -Wx. So xin Gen. 17,12; xv 7, 2; AeA 1 
K. 9, 20; m3n Ex. 20, 15 (but cf. also Gen. 9, 8 4 NIN 'N; 2 
K. 22, 13 xn ‘x) and § 141, 3, a, Rem. 1. 


Rem. 1. _ Like the oblique cases of the 3d pers. of personal pronouns 
(vid. above, % ZR etc.) those also of the 1st and 2d persons may be 
transposed‘ by placing VW in relative pronouns first, e. g. Gen. 45, 4 
‘HR DAIID ~ IN (I am Joseph) whom ye have sold; Num. 22, 30; Isa. 
49, 23; Isa. 41, 8 TAINZ WR (thou) whom I have chosen; Jer. 32, 19 
(thou whose .. .); Eccl..10, 16 sq. 

2. YR is generally separated by several words from the pronoun 
or.adverb which serves as its complement; e.g. OY T~'R where was 
Gen. 13, 3. More rarely both stand together, like i3-/% Gen. 1, 29; 
6,17; on? ‘8 Deut. 19, 17; OW-’N Gen. 2, 11. 

2. Frequently ~wy (from our point of view) contains in 
it also a demonstrative preceding the relative = he (the one) 
who (as in Latin qui for is gui). The demonstrative, as well 
as the relative, may then according to the context be con- 
sidered as well in the nominative as in the accusative (the 
former governed by a preposition or a noun in the genitive); 
e.g. Num. 22, 6 "XM AW) and (he) whom thow cursest (is 
cursed); Isa. 52, 15 “waynd Ww (that, accusative) which 
they have not heard ; Ps. 69, 5. This is especially true when 
governed by a preposition, e. g. "WN? (Gen. 44,4; 2 K. 10, 
22) = et, qui, quae or ei, quem, etc., also ws qui, quae, etc.; 
WRND (e. g. Ruth 2, 9) ab eo qui, quem, etc., or ab Ws gui, 
quos, etc.; WWN2 lit. (e. g. Gen. 44, 1) according to that 
which, also according to the circumstances that, hence how, as 
(as conjunction at the beginning of comparative clauses, vid. 
the same); TWNTNN (e. g- Gen. 44, 1 (ewm qui or e08 qui or ° 
also id quod. Governed by a noun we find ’s ine. g. Ezek. 
23, 28 ~WNTD into the hand of the one whom (thou hatest). 


1 In German only the nominative of the 1. and 2. persons can be thus made 
relative: der tch, der du, die ihr, etc., where der = which and like YX, receives 
its actual signification only from the succeeding pronoun. 
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Rem. ‘The idea of place is occasionally attached to the demonstra- 
tive idea in VW; e. g. WWR3— at the (place) where Gen. 21, 17; Judg. 
17, 8; cf. Ruth 1, 16 (‘87 9% = whither, also ‘R~ 53" 1 K. 18, 12), 2 Sam. 
7,7 (RO 593 = everywhere). 


8. In poetic diction we frequently find the demonstrative 
pronouns used as relatives (like the German der, etc., for 
welcher, etc., damit for womit) Ay it 1 (the latter quite com- 
mon)'; this is sometimes true also of the article (for the 
original demonstrative force of the same, cf. § 126, 1). 


Examples: 

a) “Wt as relative pronoun e. g. Prov. 23, 22: obey thy father Wy m 
who has begotten thee (cf. the German archaism: so dich gezeugt hat) ; Ps. 
104, 8: at the place OT) AID M that thou hast founded, vs. 96; 78, 54. 
Sometimes MM! (as also VY) is used in the sense of ts, qui; id, quod, 
etc.; e. g. Ex. 13, 8; Job 15, 17 (and what I have beheld, etc.) ; so also for 
the plural Job 19, 19 (and they whom I love, etc.). Finally the relative 
iM, like VOR, may be supplied by a following pronominal suffix, e. g. Ps. 
74, 2 mount Zion 13 WIDE M upon which thou dwellest (cf. Luther's da 
du auf wohnest); Isa. 25, 9. 

was relative pronoun in the accusative Ex. 15, 13 AOR) w~ Oy * 
the people that thou hast freed; cf. vs. 16 and Isa. 43,21; Ps. 9, 16 
(31, 5); 32,8; 142, 4; 143, 8; as plural in the nominative Ps. 17, 9; 
in the accusative 10, 2, in the sense of td, quod 68, 29; in Isa. 42, 24 it 
is supplied by a prononiinal suffix. 


Yt is used as a relative pronoun in the accusative Ps. 132, 12. 


b) undoubted examples of the use of the article as a relative pro- 
noun are: 1 Chr. 26, 28 Omnw wap 53 all, that Samuel had 
dedicated, etc.) ; 2 Chr. 29, 36; Ezra 10, 14. With a plural, it is used in 
Josh. 10, 24: the warriors 1AR ADIN who went with him; Ezra 8, 26; 
10, 17; 1 Chr. 29, 17; finally in the sense of id quod Jer. 5, 13 (where, 
however, we should read 13°53 with the LXX); furthermore, cf. 1 Sam. 
9, 24: the shoulder moym and what was upon it (vid. below); 2 Chr. 1, 
4 yon3a = VHA at the place which he had prepared. 


In all the preceding examples except 1 Sam. 9, 24 (where the text 
seems to be corrupt, since *1"?3'r1) expresses soinething absolutely) un- 
doubted Perfects follow the article 1; here, moreover, belong almost 
all examples from the later books (Ezra and Chr.). But a number of 





1 Also the closely corresponding Aramaic **}, 1 is always relative. 

* The connection by means of Mdqqeph shows apparently the rendering the 
people there (hence % as demonstrative in Isa. 4%, 24; for the same purpose 
Athnach is used before 11); cf. Delitzsch an Isa. 48, 21. 
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examples (even in earlier texts) are very doubtful, examples where the 
Massora demands Perfects, whether on account of the accent on the 
penult (Gen. 18,21; 46, 27; Job 2,11 TR57; Isa. 51,10 WV; Ezek. 26, 
17 monn; Ruth 1, 22 and 4,3 naw) or of the punctuation (Gen. 21,3 
1199; 1 K. 11, 9; Dan. 8, 1 NIT; Isa. 56, 3 939). Throughout, 
the writers undoubtedly use Participles (and Perfect Participles, cf. 
§ 116, 2) with the article, so MNSD etc. ; Ezek. 26,17 NINN for TNT 
according to § 52, 6, Rem. 6 — in other examples sun, MRT, mon 
— are intended. 


§ 139. 


EXPRESSION OF PRONOMINAL IDEAS BY MEANS OF 
SUBSTANTIVES. 


Analogous to the expression of material and attributive 
ideas by means of substantives, as mentioned in § 128, 2,h 
and 2, is the representation of a number of pronominal ideas, 
for which no particular expressions exist, by means of sub- 
stantives. Tlius: 


1, Wh (NWN) man, woman, expresses 

a) the idea of each, every (= each and every onc) in reference to 
persons and even to animals (Gen. 15, 10), e. g. Gen. 10, 5; fem. Ex. 
3,22; as object we thus find Z's, e. g. Jer. 12, 15; for DR — BN cf. 
§ 123, d, 1. . 

In some passages US in the foregoing sense seems to precede its 
governing word for the sake of emphasis (always a substantive with a 
suffix); hence according to the usual interpretation we should find in 
Gen. 9, 5 VNR OR VD for RK ‘MWR IW at the hand of every man's 
brother. Although such an interpretation is strongly favored by Gen. 
42, 25 and Num. 17, 17, such an inversion of the nomen regens and 
rectum is impossible. The second substantive is rather in apposition to 
we (so Gen. 9, 5 at the hand of every one, his brother, i. e. whoever is his 
brother ; so Gen. 15, 10 and he laid each piece; lit. the one piece from 
him, etc., and Num. 17, 17 every one, sc. his name) or ZS is placed first 
as a sort of casus pendens and receives only from the following sub- 
stantive with suffix its more explicit application; so Gen. 41, 12; 42, 25 
(according to the context = to every man into his sack); 42, 35 (where 
pus 7) W¥ is the virtual predicate of W'*); Ex. 28, 21.? 


b) the idea of any one, every one, e. g. Gen. 13, 16; Cant. 8, 7, in 


1 Regularly W°8 in the sense of every one is used with the plural of the 
verb, e. g.- Gen. 44, 11; sometimes, however, it is found as subject with the sin- 
galar, Gen. 44, 13. 

2On this whole question, cf. the profound discussion of Budde, die bibl. 
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connection with a negative no on«'; so after - Sx Ex. 16, 29, before x5 
Gen. 23, 6 et al. We sometimes find OVW man (homo) used for 2% 
with a similar meaning, e. g. Lev.1,2 (cf. DTK WIKD as another man 
Judg. 16, 7, 11) and in a neuter sense 13 (lit. ‘word, thing) = anything 
Gen. 18, 14 or D773 Lev. 5, 2; Num. ‘31, 23. In connection with a 
hegative 127 means nothings so after -be Gen. 19, 8, and xd Eccl. 
8, 5. 

c) In connection VT kis brother or WY! his companion, WR one 
(like MW one [fem.] in connection with AMIN her sister or with ANY 
her companion [fem.] ) is used to represent the idea alter — alter, the one 
— the other? (in reference to persons, animals or inanimate objects; vid. 
Lexicon) or the idea one anvther, e.g. Gen. 13, 11: and they separated 
themselves VIR byr9 OK the one from the other = from one another ; Ex. 
26, 3 the five curtuins (NYT fem ) shall be bound together ANMR- dx Wwe 
the one to the other. 

2. WD) svul, person expresses the idea of self? both in siogular 
Prov. 19, 8, 16, 19; 29, 24; Job 18, 4 (every where SUD) — himself) and 
in plural (Jer. 37, 9al.). Similarly we find in Gen. 1@ 12 Pale) (lit. in Aer 
innermost) in the sense of within herself 


8. DY¥Y bone (figurative for being) expresses the idea of self or this 
very one, the very same in reference to things (like 2D) to persons), e. g. 
a OVA D¥}'3 on the very same day Gen. 7, 13; cf. Josh. 10, 27; Ezek, 
24, 2; Meera! ‘DYyD (as clear) aa the very heavens Ex. 24, 10; aA D¥}'D 
in his very prosperity (=in the midst of his prosperity) Job 21, 28. 

4. The naked plural of time relations includes the idea several 5; 
(so D'!D° several days Gen. 24, 55; 40, 4 (here.used of a longer respite) ; 
Isa. 65, 20; Dan. 8, 27 (on the other hand, cf. Gen. 27, 44; 29, 20 
DIN %; vid. § 96 and TW); DIY several years Dan. 11, 6, 8. 





Urgesch. p. 283 sq. ; according to him Gen. 9, 5 is analogous to Zech. 7, 10: from 
men, from one another (from men in turn) will J, ete. 

1Cf. also ‘R-\R Gen. 89, 11. For the expression of the idea no one by 
means of }'® with a following Participle vid. Negative Sentences, § 152. 

* Elsewhere we find in a similar sense Ww— tt Ex. 14, 20; Isa. 6, 3 or 
INK — WNT] 2 Sam. 14, 6, or the substantive is repeated, e. g. Gen. 47, 21 
{=from one end.... tothe other). 

* For the representation of this idea by means of pronouns (separate and 
suffixes) vid. above, § 155, 1 and 3, 

‘In like manner the idea self is expressed in Arabic and in Sanskrit 
{étman) by means of sou, spirit; in Arabic also by means of eye; in the Rabbin. 
by "33 body, D3 or DY}, bone, in Ethiopic and Amharic by head; in Egyptian 
by mouth, hand, etc.; cf. also Middle high German min lip, din lip, for I, thou. 
Furthermore WD) in such a case is never (as also is not Dwd) they themselves 
Isa. 46,2) & mere paraphrase of the personal pronoun, but always contains a 
reference to a living personality (through sensations, desires, etc.). 


> Sereral referring to persons is expressed in Neh. 5, 2-4 by means of VR 0” 
sunt gui sq. Participle. 


i. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SENTENCE. 


I. In GENERAL. 


§ 140. 
NOMINAL, VERBAL AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


Every sentence of which the subject and predicate is 


each a noun or its equivalent is called a nominal sentence. 
w2>y nym Jehovah is our King Isa. 88, 22; my DAD Woy) 
ONDM and the men from Sodom were wicked and sinful 
Gen. 18, 18; ond mp @ mouth have they Ps. 116, 5 (vid. 
§ 141). 

2. Every sentence whose subject is a noun and whose 
predicate is a finite verb is called a verbal sentence, e. g. "ON 
orbs then God said Gen. 1, 3 (vid. § 142). 


Rem. According to § 44,1, the lst and 2d pers. sing. and plu. of 
the Perfect are derived from a coalescence of the separate pronoun with 
the predicate idea contained in the verbal stem which was originally ~e- 
garded as a noun (e. g. AIP lit. killer or killing (art) thou). It hence 
follows that the above-mentioned forms of the finite verb may represent 
an independent nominal sentence. This is true also of the cor- 
responding forms of the Imperfect, except that here the subject is 
throughout indicated by preformatives, and (asin the Imperative), partly 
also by afformatives. The 3d pers. sing. and plu. of the Perfect was 
originally a pure noun, and should therefore form a sentence only when 
used in connection with some subject. It was, however, an easy transi- 
tion to refer back to some already stated subject, or supply one from 
the context in the form of a pronoun of the 3d pers. (he, she, etc.) 
and thus raise the 3d pers. of the finite verb to an independent sen- 
tence. 


3. Every sentence of which the subject or predicate is an 


independent sentence is called a compound sentence, e. g. Ps. 


81 jaq7 ON oyn God, his way 18 perfect = God’s way is 
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perfect; Gen. 84, 8 Comap wes APpwn 39 Oly my son Shechem 
— his soul longeth for your daughter (vid. § 143). 


4. This distinction between the different kinds of sen- 
tenves— nominal and verbal—is necessary to the better 
understanding ef the Hebrew (as in general of the Semitic) 
syntax, but it does not at all refer to a merely external (formal) 
difference in signification, but rather to a more profound and 
comprehensive one. The nominal sentence always represents 
something immovable, a situation, a being; the verbal sentence 
something movable, flowing, an event or action. 


Rem. Every sentence beginning with an independent subject is to 
the Arabic grainmarians a nominal sentence, and every one beginning 
with a finite verb a verbal sentence; if a finite verb follows the subject, 
there arises (since the former contains the subject in itself, hence forms 
an independent verbal sentence) the compound sentence, as well as 
when the predicate is an independent nominal sentence. If the earlier 
definition of kinds of sentences (vid. § 144, a, No. 1-3 of the last edition, 
1884, of this Grammar) is given up, itis incumbent upon us to indicate 
upon what the at least relative justification of this complicated Arabic 
view depends. This is the essential (in Hebrew also very important) 
characteristic of the verbal sentence, all depending upon whether the 
subject precedes or follows the verb ; vid. § 142, 1. 


g 141. 
THE NOMINAL SENTENCE. 


1. The subject of a nominal sentence (vid. 5 140, 1) may 
be contained : — 
a) in asubstantive, e. g. ]J1YQ NBII and a river went (was 
going) out of Eden Gen. 2,10. © 
6) in a pronoun, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 Wenn %358 Iwill cause it to 
rain; 14,18 yi Nim and he was a priest; 2, 23 (AN)); 
con p who is wise? Hos. 14, 10. 
2. The predicate of a nominal sentence may be con- 
tained : — 
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a) in a substantive, e. g. Deut. 14, 1, ‘n OMAN OID ye are sons 
of Jehovah, your God (vid. Rem. 1); Gen. 42, 13. 


6) in an adjective or participle, e. g. Gen. 2, 12 poxn ann 
210 NNN and the gold of that land ts good; Ay EY and 
Ephron dwelt there, etc.; Gen. 28, 10.1. Such noininal 
sentences — joined with Waw to a verbal sentence — 
frequently serve to represent a state co-existing with 
the main action; cf. Rem. 2. 

ce) in a numeral, e. g. Gen. 42, 13 ay awy Ow twelve are 
thy servants. 

d) in a pronoun, e. g. Gen. 10, 12 (N°N); Ex. 9, 27 C3); 
Gen. 24, 65 Cn); 1 K. 9, 13 (An).’ 

€) in an adverb or (especially with the aid of a preposition) 
any closer qualification of time, place, quality or posses- 
sion, etc., considered as the equivalent of a nominal idea; 
e.g. mbaan ow and there is bdellium, Gen. 2,12; banry 
where is Abel 2 4,9; i70n chip) his mercy endureth forever, 
Ps. 186, 1 sq.; Ima3 wWwy wealth i3 in his house, Ps. 112, 
35 .I038 1 to him we (belong), 100, 3 Q’ré. 


Rem.1. The use of a substantive as predicate of a nominal sen- 
tence is especially frequent either when a corresponding adjective is 
wanting (as usually with ideas of material, cf. § 128, 2, hk) or when an 
attributive idea is to be given a certain emphasis. For in all these 
cases a much greater stress? lies upon the substantive predicate, so far 
as it represents something in common with the subject, than upon the 
adjective or verbal predicate; cf. Ezek. 41, 22 7}! N3:D1 the altar (was) 
wood = wooden; Cant. 1, 10; Ps. 25, 10 all the paths of Jehovah are 
ADR), WT} mercy and truth (or, pure mercy; cf. Jer. 10, 10); Ps. 10, 5; 
19, 10; 23, 5; 88, 19; Prov. 3, 174; Job 22, 12; 23, 2; 26, 13; Ruth 


1 Cf. on this point the numerous examples above, § 116, 5, a-c. 

* Why in these examples the pronouns, in spite of their impossible appear- 
ance as predicate, are not to be considered as subj. is clear from § 126, 2, 3, Rem. 

* This is generally true also in cases where there are no pure nominal sen- 
tences, the substantive predicate being united through M1 with the subject 
(e. g- Gen. 1, 2 and the earth was without form and roid; cf. Ps. 85,6; Prov. 8, 30; 
Job 8, 4) or where a preposition precedes the predicate substantive, as in Ps. 29, 
4 the thunder of Jehovah (is) with power = powerful. 

‘ ody is here, as in Job 21, 9, clearly substantive aftera pl. subject; it is 
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3,2. Sometimes the emphasis of the predicate idea is expressed by the 
plural form of the same (according to § 124, 1, 6); e. g. Ps. 110, 3 thy 
people are 1373 entirely willing; Cant. 5, 16; Dan. 9, 23. 

Occasionally the boldness of such connections is toned down by the 
repetition of the subject as governing the predicate (e. g. Job 6, 12 
TD D'39N M2~ DX or is the strength of stones my strength? Prov. 3, 17); 
that the language, however — especially poetic — does not avoid even 
the boldest connectives to emphasize sufficiently the unconditional re- 
lation of the subject and the predicate ideas is clearly seen from 
examples like Ps. 45, 9: myrrh and aloes and cassia are all thy 
garments (i. e. they are so redolent of myrrh, etc., as to seem to consist 
thereof); Cant. 1, 15; thy eyes are duves = dove's eyes'; Ps. 109, 4; Job 
8, 9; 12, 12; in prose e. g. Ezra 10, 13 ODF: Ny the time is rain- 
showers = time of rain; with bolder enallage of number Gen. 34, 30 
DOD “HD IN) while J (with my) men few in number. For similar bold 
sentences with Mn, cf. Gen. 11,1; 12, 2; Ex. 17, 12; Isa. 5, 12; Jer. 2, 
28 and again with bolder enallage of number Job 29, 15 I was eyes to 
the blind and feet to the lame (but in prose, Num.10,31 and thou mayest 
be to us 0°3°3’>). 

2. Nominal sentences joined with Wuw copulative to a verbal sen- 
tence (or its equivalent) always describe a state cuntemporaneous with 
the principal action, or (when the predicate is a transitive Participle) an 
action in continued duration (cf. § 107, 1, a, Rem. 2, and § 116, 5, @ 
and 6), e. g. Gen. 19, 1: and there came two angels to Sodom 3° ord) 
while Lot sat, etc ; 18, 1, 8, 16, 22; 25, 26; Judg. 13,9;2 Sam. 4, 7 
(throughout with a Participle); with an adjective-predicate Gen. 18, 12; 
with a substantive-predicate 18, 27; with an adverbial-predicate 9, 23. 
Occastlonally such statements of condition refer also to an existing object 
(thus 1 in that, since, while, although, e. g. Gen.15,2; 18, 27; 20, 3; 48, 
14 (although he was the youngest); Judg. 16, 15: how canst thou say, I 
love thee, }'® 127) while thy heart is not with me; Ps. 28, 3 (while mis- 
chief is in thy mind). Finally these sentences form only a part of 
the more comprehensive category of circumstantial statements; vid. 
§ 156. 


38. As seen from the examples in Nos. 1 and 2, the syn- 


tactical relation existing between the subject and the predicate 
of a nominal sentence is regularly expressed simply by placing 
them together (without any so-called copula). 





doubtful whether, in places like Gen. 43, 27; 2 Sam. 20,9; Ps.120,7 al. ‘Fis 
not rather to be considered as an adjective. 


1 Regularly in such comparisons we find > (then regarded as nominative) 


before the predicate, e. g. Isa. 63, 2 why are thy garments 12 31D like those of 
a wine-press (reader? (lit. kind of a treader of the wine-press); Jer. 50, 9. 
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Within what point of time an assertion falls must be 
learned from the context, e. g.1 K. 18, 21 ovioxn mim Jehovah 
(is) the true God; 1 Sam. 9,19; Isa. $1, 2 oon NILA even 
he (is) wise; Gen, 42,11; on the other hand Gen. 19, 1 nid) 
ay and (while) Lot sat ; Ezek. 28, 15; Gen. 7, 4 vinn ‘35x 
Lam raining =I will cause it to rain. Sometimes a jussive 
or optative must be supplied as predicate, e. g. Gen. 27, 13 
upon me be thy curse (cf. § 116, 5, Rem. 2, Note). Occasion- 
ally an express relation between subject and predicate is 
restored (a) by the addition of a separate pronoun of the 3d 
person sing. or pl., or, (6) by the aid of the verb nvm (especially 
for the sake of a closer qualification of the time). 


Examples of a) are: Gen. 41, 26 the seven good kine 30 OW paw 
(are) seven years; Deut. 1, 17; 4, 24; Eccl. 5, 18 #7 O° oe AAD ni this 
—a gift of God it (is). Originally such sentences could be regarded as 
compound (vid. § 140, 3), as the predicate was represented by means of 
an independent nominal sentence. Very early, however, the separate 
pronoun was used as a connecting word in a nominal sentence, where no 
special emphasis was laid upon either subject or predicate, there being 
hence no reason to presuppose a compound sentence; the pronoun of 
the 3d pers. took the place of the copula.*’ In support of this position 
we quite frequently find ®19 annexed to a subject of the Ist or 2d pers, 
e. g. Deut. 32, 39: see now Ri “JN °IN 3 that J, even I, am he (cf. the 
French : c’est moi, c’est vous),’ also after the double ‘DIN Isa. 43, 25; 51, 
12; 1 Chr. 21,17 (RIN—"3N with a following relative clause) ; 817 TAR 
2 Sam. 7, 28; Isa. 37, 16; Ps. 44,5; Neh. 9, 6,7; in a question Jer. 
14, 22.5 

of 6) we must of course exclude all examples where 1°11 in the 
sense of becoming or being, existing has a full verbal force, provided that 
the sentence be not nominal but verbal; this is especially so when the 
predicate precedes the subject. But examples like Gen. 1,2: and the 








1 Cf. Albrecht in Stade’s Zeitschr. 1888, p. 250 sq., who includes here passages 
like Num. 8, 27; Deut. 24, 12, and considers 47 in examples like Gen. 7, 2; 17, 
12 not as complement of WH (vid. § 138, 1) but merely as copula. This suppo- 
sition is strengthened by the examples where the pronoun immediately follows 
WR Lev. 11, 26; Deut. 20, 20; 1 Sam. 10, 19; 2 K. 25, 19; Eccl. 7, 26. 


*? For the use of 817 after a pronoun in the sense (derived from the context) 
of 8 avrés vid. § 135, 1, Note 1. Cases like Jer. 49, 12 where ®i71 in a verbal 
sentence strengthens ‘1/8 are not to be considered here. 

8 Fora similar use of the separate pronoun of the 3d person in Aramaic 
(Dan. 2, 38; Ezra 5, 11 al.) vid. Gramm. des Bib]. — Aram., § 87, 3. 
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earth was (UN) a desert and waste can scarcely be a real verbal sen- . 
tence; /1"s) actually serves here to refer to the past the statement that 
would appear as a description of a conditional in the form of a pure 
nominal sentence; cf. 3, 1; 42, 11 (clearly as complement of the negative 
x5, which otherwise could not be used). Here particularly belong the 
numerous cases where 11 appears as the connecting word between the 
subject and the participial predicate; Gen. 37,2; Judg. 1,7; Job1, 14 
(a pure nominal sentence immediately following); with the Imperfect of 
My to indicate a future occurrence Num. 14, 33 al.; cf. § 116, 6, Rem. 2. 
Actually — chiefly In the latter case — 1°17 is not entirely without a 
verbal force; it greatly resembles, however, a real copula. This use is 

more frequent! in the later than in the earlier books. 


Rem. For the use of the original substantives &* there is and its 
negative }'® there is not (cf. the remarks on the verbal use of these = est 
and non est 8100, 5, and Negative Sentences § 152) as the connecting link 
between the pronominal subject and the participial predicate (especial- 
ly in questions and conditional sentences, Gen. 24, 42, 49; 43, 4 al.) 
vid. § 116, 56, Rem. 1, and the different kinds-of sentences in §§ 150 
and 159. 

4. The natural position of words in a nominal sentence 
describing a state is, first the subject and then the predicate ; 
special emphasis is laid on the former as the object of de- 
scription. Frequently, however (not only in poetry, where 
of course greater latitude is allowed), we find this form 
inverted: predicate — subject. This must be the position 
when emphasis is laid upon ? the predicate, or when it is used 
in a question; so with substantive predicates, e. g. Gen. 3, 19 
MAN TEy dust thou art; 4,9; 12,13 (my sister, not my wife) ; 
20, 2,12; 29,14; Job 5,24; 6,12; with adjective-predicate, 
e. g. Isa. 6,3; 28,21; Jer. 10,6; with participial-predicate, 
Gen. 80, 1; 32,12; with interrogative pronoun as predicate, 
e. g. Gen. 24, 65°; with adverbial interrogative word as 
preclicate, e. g. Gen. 4, 9. 


? According to Albrecht in Stade’s Zeitschr. 1888, p. 252, especially in Deut. 
and in the Priest-codex. 


? For the same reason local (Gen. 4, 7) or other adverbial references could 
begin the sentence. 


3 Exceptions, according to Albrecht (vid. Rem. above), are found only in 
Ex. 16, 7, 8. 
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Rem. For the above, cf. the thorough investigations of C. Albrecht, 
die Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze (Stade’s Zeitschr. 1888, p. 219 
sq. and 2:9 sq.; with a complete list of exceptions to the following 
order of words: subject — predicate, p. 254 sq.). For the above-men- 
tioned reasons, the predicate must precede (in this case the adjective 
predicate has a special emphasis) when used in the sense of a compara- 
tive, e. g. Gen. 4, 13; the predicate expression formed by the aid of a 
preposition very frequently precedes when serving as a periphrasis of 
the idea have, possess, e. g. Gen. 18, 14; 29, 16 al ; cf. also 26, 20; 31, 
16, 48. The predicate may precede: 


a) when the subject is a pronoun for “the person generally known 
does not excite so much interest as that which he says”; 


b) “when not to call particular attention to a subject derived from 
several words,” e. g. 2 K. 20, 19; 


c) in questions (with substantive or adjective predicates, or those 
compounded with a preposition), e. g- 1 Sam. 16, 4; finally, 


d) adverbial predicates or those compounded with a preposition in 
relative clauses, usually in close connection (by M&qqéph) with WR e.g. 
Gen. 2, 11 (OM-IW) ; 1, 29 sq. (13°). 


§ 142. 
THE VERBAL SENTENCE. 


1. According to § 140, 4, Rem., there is a rather import- 
ant distinction between a verbal sentence with a subject 
preceding and one following. In a real verbal sentence, the main 
stress is laid upon the action proceeding from (or experienced 
by) the subject; hence the verb precedes (necessarily so when 
it appears as a Perfect or an Imperfect). This does not ex- 
clude the fact, however, that sometimes in a real verbal 
sentence, as in the continuation of the narrative (e. g. Gen. 4, 
1; 7, 19; 2 Sam. 19, 12), the subject may come first, 
especially when a particular emphasis is given it, e. g. Gen. 
3,13 (not: I take the blame, but) the serpent hath beguiled me. 
cf. 2, 5 al." Generally, however, a subject preceding in a 
verbal sentence may be explained as not referring to a new 


1 Here belong the cases where the subject is an emphatic personal pronoun, 
as in Gen. 82, 13 (TIN thou thyself); 88, 7 (NIM he himself). 
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event in the continuation of the narrative, but rather as 
describing a certain condition or state. Such verbal sentences 
approach closely in character the nominal sentences; it is 
frequently doubtful (sc. when the verbal form could equally 
well be read as a Participle) whether or not the writer did 
actually intend to construct a nominal sentence. 


The state represented by the verb may consist : 


a) in a completely finished event, to which only reference is made, 
because it is necessary to the understanding of the continued main 
action. If the predicate (as usually in such a case) be a Perfect, it is 
generally rendered by a Pluperfect; cf. the examples discussed in § 106, 
1,c (1 Sam. 28, 3, etc.) and Gen. 6, 8 (not: he found grace); 16, 1; 18, 
17; 20,4; 24,1; 39, 1 (Joseph was meanwhile brought to Egypt); 41, 
10; Judg. 1, 16; 1 Sam. 9, 15; 14, 27; 1 K.1,1, etc. In a broader 
sense belong here also verbal sentences like Gen. 2, 6 (vid. § 112, 3, a), 
provided they represent an event or state continuing in the past. 


b) in an event contemporaneous with or as a result of the main 
action. To the former belong all cases where the predicate is com- 
pounded with MN (unless 1, as in Gen. 1, 2; 3, 1 al., is weakened 
to a mere copula, in which case the position of the subject may be ex- 
plained as entirely due to the nominal character of the sentence, cf. 
§ 141, 3, b and the examples of 1" etc. with a Participle, § 116, 5, Rem. 
2); for the second, cf. Gen. 13, 12 /2) JS“ Y IRB IW) DWN Abram dieelt 
in the land of Canaan, but Lot, etc. 


Rem.1. The close relation between the verbal sentence beginning 
with a subject and the actual nominal sentence is seen in the fact that 
the former is frequently annexed to a foregoing sentence by means of 
1 (or subordinated) to emphasize some attendant circumstance (cf. for 
circumstantial clauses within the province of nominal sentences, § 141, 
2, Rem. 2). So also when the following circumstances contain an 
antithesis; cf. Gen. 18, 18 (while Alriham....shall become) ; 24, 56; 26, 
27; Isa. 29, 13; Jer. 14, 15; Ps. 50, 17; Job 21, 22 and examples like 
Gen. 4, 2, 4; 29, 17 where by means of ) a new subject is introduced 
in direct contrast to another one, already mentioned. Furthermore, in 
the examples referred to above in letter a and 6 (1 Sam. 28, 3 ctc.) the 
subject is often introduced by 1; the latter then corresponds to & in 
Greek syntax used for the sake of perspicuity (vid. Winer, Gramm. des 
neutest. Sprachidioms, § 53, 7, 6). 


2. The connecting of verbal sentences by |} (with the subject) to 
participial clauses is rather unusual, e. g. Gen. 38, 25 NT) NKYID KT 
mnow when she was brought forth, she sent, etc.; 44, 3, 4; Judg. 18, 3; 
19, 11; 2 Sam. 20, 8; for other examples vid. § 116, 5, Rem. 4 (as men- 
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tioned in Note 2, ihe consequent often appears as a nominal sentence; 
a second indication of the close relationship of the verbal sentence 
beginning with a subject and the actual nominal sentence). Doubtless 
there lies in all these passages a sort of inversion of the principal clause 
and the dependent temporal clauses; the latter, for the sake of strong 
emphasis, has been raised to the position of an independent nominal 
sentence, while the real main action is annexed as if it were an at- 
tendant circumstance (and so in the form of a mere circumstantial 
clause). 


2. The order of words: verb — subject, as noted in No. 1, 
above, is eventually to be considered in the succession verb — 
subject — object as the natural position of words in a verbal 
sentence. As in the nominal sentence, (§ 141, 4), so here 
this form is not strictly adhered to; for when any particular 
member of the sentence is to be emphasized it is put first.! 
Hence we find : — 

a) object — verb — subject : Gen. 830, 40; 1 Sam. 2,9; 2 K. 
23, 19 et al.; more numerous are the examples where the 
object precedes a verbal form containing the subject; 
Gen. 3, 10, 14, 18; 6, 16; 8,17; 9, 18; Ex. 18, 23; 
2 K. 22, 8; Prov. 18, 5 al. 

b) verb — object — subject: Gen. 21,7; Num. 5, 23; 1 Sam. 
15, 33; Isa. 19, 18; Ps. 34, 22; Job 11, 19 al. 

c) subject — object — verb: Isa. 8,17; 11, 8; 18,18; Hos. 
12,11; Ps. 6,10; 11,5; Job 29, 25.? 

d) object — subject — verb (very seldom): 2 K. 5, 13; Isa. 
5,17; 28,17; Ps. 61, 3.3 
? Occasionally, however, the tendency toward a chiasm in the order of words, 

as stated in § 114, 3, Rem. 1, Note, has led to deviations. 

8 This order is also found in prose (Gen. 17,9; 28,6 al.); it is, however, here 
stil] more questionable than in the above-mentioned prophetic or poetic passages 
whether or not the preceding subject should not rather be considered as the 
subject of the compound sentence (§ 143) whose predicate is in an independent 
verbal sentence; the latter is usually separated from the subject by the greater 
disjunctive accents. But the subject—object—verb is quite frequent in Ara- 
maic(e. g. Dan. 3,7, 10); cf. Gesenius Commentary on Isa. 42, 24, and Kautzsch, 
Gram. des Bibl.-Aram. § 84,1,. In Hebrew we find the truly Aramaic position 


of the object before the Infinitive, in Isa. 49,6; 2 Chr. 28, 10; 31,7; 86, 19 (?). 
* This succession of words is more frequently found in nominal sentences 
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a substantive complement of the verb m7 precedes: Isa. 
18, 5 (if the flower becomes a ripening grape). 


Rem. Of closer qualifications formed by a preposition, those local 
usually follow the verb, except when they have a special emphasis (as 
in Gen. 19, 2; 30, 16; 32, 5; Mic. 5,1; in Gen. 29, 25 we thus find 
5n73 with 3 pretii emphatic); but cf. examples like Gen. 35, 11 where 
the emphatic subject is followed by the local reference and then the verb 
(but cf. 35, 13: verb— local ref.—s:bject). The remote object pre- 
cedes for emphasis in Gen. 13, 15 (26, 3); 15, 3; in Gen. 27, 37 it 
precedes the interrogative word. The prepositional qualifications of 
time like WWRI3 (Gen. 1, 1), OV3, RIN, OV etc. (but not NIV, 
and the mere WEN, nbnaa, pdi3"4) regularly precede the verb if the 
latter be not Perfect or Imperfect consec.; this is true also of cer- 
tain adverbs like t&, Thy, while others. like Ny, TPA regularly 
follow it. 


§ 143. 


THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


A compound sentence (§ 140, 3) arises from placing 


together (always a preceding, vid. Rem. 1) subject’ and 


a) 


an independent nominal sentence: (@) with a reference to 
the principal subject by means of a pronoun, e. g. Nah. 1, 
3 JDYINE DD AM Jehovah — in the storm is his way; Ps. 
18, 31; 104, eg 125, 2; Eccl. 2,14; ef. also Gen. 34, 23, 
where the predicate is a question. Quite often a personal 
pronoun is thus used as the principal subject, e. g. Isa. 
59, 21 CON MID NNT WN) and [— this ts my covenant with 
them, ete.; Gen. 9, 9; ‘Isa. 1,7; 17, 4; 1 Chr. 28, 23; 
with an interrogative nominal sentence, Gen. 37, 30; Job 
21,4; 38,19; () without a reference suffix (when natur- 





with a participial predicate, e. g. Gen. 87, 16; 41,9, etc.; in questions, e. g.2 K. 


6, 22 


; Jer. 7,19; everywhere the emphasized object precedes the natural order 


subject — predicate. 


1In Gen. $1, 40 in place of the subject we find a verbal sentence CAAT 


was), Which is explained by another verbal sentence. 


2 In 1 Chr. 28, 2 (cf. also 22, 7 1229-Dy 71°77 *IN) 1X could be understood as 


a premised strengthening of the following pronominal suffix (=I myself had 
in mind), as in Ezek. 88, 17 (while their own way is not right); cf. also § 135, 2. 
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ally the connection between the subject and the predicate: 
is much looser), e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 23 and as touching the 
matter which, etc... ., behold, Jehovah is between me and 
thee; Prov. 27, 2. 


‘ 6) an independent verbal sentence: («) with a suffix! refer- 
ring back, e. g. Gen. 9, 6 (cf. also § 116, 5, Rem. 5); 17, 
15 thy wife Sarai—thou shalt not call her name Sarai ; 
26,15; 28,13; 34,8; Ex. 30,37; 82,1; 2 K. 10, 29; 
Tsa. 9,1; 11,10; Ezek. 33,2; Hos. 9,11; Ps. 11,14; 
46, 5; 65, 4; 74, 17; Dan. 1, 17; with a pronoun as 
principal subject, Gen. 24, 27; Zech. 9,11; (@) without 
a suffix referring back, Isa. 19, 17 whenever any one shall 

- mention it (Judah) to it (Egypt), i¢ (the latter) ts terrified. 


Rem. 1. In all the preceding instances, the main subject (because 
of its isolation by means of the separating accents as casus pendens?) 
is emphasized ina manner that would be impossible by means of a 
simple nominal or verbal sentence (e. g. Nah. 1, 3 by 7303 ” 47); cf. 
the French c’est moi, qu’on a@ accusé. The assertion or question in the 
predicate sentence has thus the greater importance. For the same pur- 
pose other members of the sentence are placed first and continued by 
the following suffix; so the object, Gen. 21, 13; 35, 12; 47, 21 (T3y")); 
a local reference, Gen. 2, 17; 2 K. 22, 18 al.; cf. on this point the 
examples in § 135, 1. 

2. Within the sphere of the compound sentence bclong also the 
numerous examples already mentioned under the Tense, where a con- 
sequent introduced by a Waw apodosis is used with a casus pendens. 
The isolation and the emphasis of the principal subject is there more 
marked than in the examples above; cf. for casus pendens with a fol- 
lowing Imperfect consec. (e. g. Jer. 6, 19; 33, 24) § 111,.2, Rem. 2, a; 
with a following Perfect consec. (e. g. Num. 23,3; 1 Sam. 25, 27) § 112, 3, 
c, é, and No. 5, a, ¢; for a Participle as casus pendens ibid. letter c and 
§ 116, 5, Rem. 6. In Job 15, 17 Waw apodosis follows with the 
cohortative ; in Job 23, 12; Ps.115, 7 the Imperfect is separated from 
Waw apodosis by x5; in Job 4, 6 (as for thy hope, it is the unrighteous- 


2 Cf. Moabite Stone, line 31 and Choronain — there lived therein, etc. 

* This designation, however, (like the earlier customary ubsolute subject), 
must not be misunderstood, as if the principal subject were suspended in the air, 
the whole hence due to an anacoluthon. It is probably more correct to admit 
that these sentences are formed consistently with the Semitic method of expres- 
sion, like the customary nominal and verbal sentences. 
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ness of thy way) and in 36, 26 an incomplete nominal sentence is used 
with a Waw apodosis. For Waw apodosis after isolated time-relations 
ef. § 112, 5, c, and Gen. 40, 9 and 2 Sam. 15, 34 JVIy. “YX NAY) and now 
(as for the present)—I am thy servant. 


3. Occasionally a casus pendens is introduced by y (what concerns; 
cf. § 119, 3,c,4) ; so Num. 18, 18 (unless 9, according to § 117, 1, Rem. 8, 
serves to introduce the object); Isa. 32,1; Eccl. 9, 4; 1 Chr. 7, 1; 24, 
20 sq.; 2 Chr. 7,21. But Ps. 16, 3; 17,4; 32,6; 89, 19; 119, 91 are 
very doubtful. 


§ 144. 


PECULIARITIES IN REPRESENTING THE SUBJECT 
(IN VERBAL SENTENCES). 


1. According to § 40 sq. (cf. also § 140, 3, Rem.), most 
forms of the finite verb designate a subject in the form of 
personal afformatives (in the Imperfect also by preformatives). 
Occasionally, however, masc. forms are used in preference to 
feminines, e. g. coy) Ezek. 28, 49; emwy Ruth 1, 8; in the 
Imperfect, Joel 2, 22; Cant. 2,7; in the Imperative, Amos 
4,1; Zech. 18, 7 (for other examples vid. § 110, 2, 6, Rem.). 
For the express emphasis of a pronominal subject by the 
addition of a separate pronoun, vid. § 135, 1, with Rem. 1. 


For the masculine as genus potius, of. § 122, 2, Rem. 2; for similar 
anomalies in the use of the personal pronouns § 135, 5, Rem. 1; in con- 
nection with a substantive and adjective § 132, 1, Rem. 3; in connec- 
tion with a subject and predicate § 145, 7, a, Rem. 1 and b, Rems. 2 
and 8. 


2. The third person sing. is often impersonal, especially in 
the. masc., e. g. 71) and it came to pass; 7°79) and it will come 
to pass ; 7M s8q. yb etc. it became hot to him (i. e. he became 
wroth Gen. 4, 6 al.); omy" and it became narrow for him (he 
was distressed) Gen. $2, 8'; also jm’, German es giebt (after 


3In Arabic and Ethiopic the masc. predominates in such a case, in Syriac 
the fem. The forms located here by many and frequently united with %, 45, ete. 
DM warm, AWW goud, well, VD bitter, VY narrow, J). bad, are doubtless not to be 
considered as forms of the 3d sing. Perfect, but with Hup/feld on Ps. 18, 7, as 
adjectives. 
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accusative) Prov. 10, 24; 18,10; Job 37, 10; for Gen. 38, 28 
vid. No. 3, below; also in the fem. e. g. 1 Sam. 30, 6 “ym) 
ab; Ezek. 12, 25; cf. the impersonal passive Isa. 1, 6; 29, 
6; Prov. 15,6. Of another nature are the cases where the 
dd sing. fem. is used as the predicate of an unmentioned fem. 
subject clear to the mind of the speaker, e. g. Isa. 7, 7; 14, 24; 
Jer. 10, 7; Job 4, 5; 18, 15 (in 2 K. 24, 7 we thus find 
“wae ; in Jer. 19, 5 only Wk with fem. predicate). This 
holds also of the cases where the 3d sing. masc. refers to even 
an already mentioned fact, e. g. Gen. 17, 11 m7) = and this 
(circumcision) shall be the token of the covenant, ete. 


Rem. Expressions for natural phenomena may be indicated by 
the 3d sing. masc. as well as the fem.; e. g. Vit it becomes light 1 Sam. 
29, 10 (but with independent subj. Gen. 44, 3); ‘IN and it became 
light; also WT: it grows dark, Jer. 13, 16; but NIVM Mic. 3, 6; NAKA 
may it grow dark Job 11,17; VODA i rains Amos 4, 7 (where, how- 
ever, from the context we should read VHDR); Ps. 50, 3 TNIYY) it 
storms. 


3. The indefinite personal subject (the German: man’ sagt) 
is expressed : — 

a) by the 3d sing. masc., e. g. NIP one called (or calls) Gen. 
11,9; 16,14; Ex. 15, 23; cf. Isa. 9,5; “DN one said 
Gen. 48, 1’; other examples Gen. 38, 28 (then one put 
forth his hand); Isa. 6, 10 > ‘NED and one brings him 
salvation ; 8,4 (Nw); 46,7 (pps); Mic. 2,4; Job 27, 23. 

Rem. The Jewish exegetes generally explain such singulars as due 
to the addition of the (regularly determinate) Participle from the same 
root, e. g. RIP RP. Such a supplement does now and then actually 
take place, 6. g. Isa. 16, 10 417 9°7 the treuder treads, for one 


treads ; 28, 4, 24 (doth one plow continually?); Deut. 22, 8; 2 Sam.17, 9 
(Ezek. 33, 4); with an indeterminate Participle (as in Arabic e. g. gala 





* Exactly corresponding to the German man, we find WNT 1 Sam. 9, 9 (lit. 
the man). 

2 Since we usually find in such a case (different in the Perfect, 1 Sam. 28, 
22) 1°DN*), the question arises whether or not the present reading in Gen. 48, 1, 
should not be explained in accordance with Note 2 in §7, 2, a, Rem.; also in 48,2 
we should read Te), for the unusual 73°); in 60, 26 for py") (after a p).)read the 
Hoph‘al or the 3d pl. IPP" 2 K. 81, 26. 
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ga ilun: a speaker speaks = some one says), e. g. Num. 6, 9; Amos 
9, 1. 


frequently by the 3d pl. masc., e. g. Gen. 29, 2 out of 
this well pur the flocks drank (= one drank); 26,18; 35, 
5; 41,14; 49,31; 1K. 1,2; Isa. 38,16; Hos. 12, 9; 
Job 18, 18; 34, 20; Esth. 2,2; Neh. 2, 7. 


Rem. Sometimes the 3d plu. also serves to express the indefinite 
subject where the context gives no hint as toany human agency. In such 
a case the 3d plu. is an accompaniment of a periphrasis of the passive, quite 
common in Aram. (vid. Gram. des Bibl.-Aram. § 96,1, c); e. g. Job 7,3 
wearisome nights “5-399 they have appointed to me (=have been ap- 
pointed ; only artificially can we here think of invisible powers as the 
subject) : 4, 19; 6,2; 19, 26; 34, 20; Ezek. 32, 25; Prov. 2, 22 (parallel 
with a passive); 9, 11. 


by the 2d sing. masc., e. g. Isa. 7, 25 may nian-nd one 
will (or can) not come thither (lit. thou wilt, etc.); Prov. 
18, 25; 30, 28 (unless we should read WEA). Cf. also 
WNIT or simply Fywa (Gen. 10, 19, 80; 18, 10 ABNB) lit. 
until thy arrival, i. e. until one arrives. 

by the pl. of the Participle, e. g. Jer. 28, 23 and all thy 
wives and sons DR (lit. are they bringing out) does one 
bring out, etc.; Gen. 39, 22; Isa. 82,12; Ezek. 18,7; 
Neh. 6, 10 (for some are coming to kill thee) and the 
passages * mentioned above in § 116, 5, Rem. 3. 

by the passive, e. g. Gen. 4, 26 Np oman ix then began 
they to call, etc. 


4. An unusual idiom, generally limited to poetic usage, 


is the frequent appearance of a verbal sentence? with a double 
subject of the person and of the thing; the latter, whether 
preceding or succeeding, serves to indicate the instrument, 
organ, or part by which the action in question is brought 


1 That this idiom too is due (vid. above, letter 6, Rem.) to a periphrasis of 


the passive, is seen from comparison with Aramaic passages like Dan. 4,22 where 
every thought is clearly separated from any human origin (cf. Gramm. des Bibl.- 
Aram. § 76, 2, e; in post-biblical Hebr., e.g. Pirqe aboth 2, 16; 3, 5 al). 


*In Ps. 83, 19 we find a double subject in a nominal) sentence. 
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about; it is usually rendered by an adverb as defining more 
clearly the manner of the action. All examples belonging here 
have this in common, that to the neuter subject a suffix is 
added! in the same person with the personal subject. By this 
they are distinguished from the accusative mentioned in § 117, 
8, with which they are often confounded. 


a) Examples of a preceding neuter subject RYDE | mim-bx ?? my 
voice.... I cried to Jehovah, i. e. loudly I cried to, Ps. 3, 5; 27, 7; 142, 
2; “ARAB my mouth ....I cried, i. e. loudly I cried, Ps. 66, 17 (cf. 
17, 10); Isa. 26, 9 cep) my soul, i. e. the inner, hence parallel with 
‘MIAN; but ‘D) in Ps. 57, 5 is rather a paraphrase of the Ist 
pers. I); 

b) with a following neuter subject beh i? ‘ony lift up....thy voice 
(i. e. loudly) Isa. 10, 30; also after Imperfect Ps. 17, 13 (7390) and 14 
(J); 60, 7; 108, 7 (‘]3"D*); after Perfect Hab. 3, 15 (JO%0); Imperfect 
consec. Ps. 69, 11 (‘7D3); after cohortative, Ps. 32, 8 (‘3°’); 108, 2 
(112378); in Ps. 44,3 (JV TAN)? the neuter subject stands between 
the pers. subject and predicate. 


Rem. 1. Occasionally (as in other languages) an action is ascribed 
to a subject that can take place only when the subject is acted upon by 
an external influence; cf. Gen. 40, 22 (41, 13); 41, 14; 43, 34 (and he 
had cause to lay before them) ; 46, 29; 2 Sam. 12, 9. 


2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a false 
interpretation or to a corruption afd the text. So with 1 Sam. 24, 11 
after OFM either (by an error=y". oY) ‘YY has been dropped or we 
should read with LXX OMe}; in 2 Sam. 13, 39 (117 53m1)) the text 
is evidently corrupt. 


3. In poetic (or prophetic) speech? we find occasionally a more or 
Jess unhappy transition from one person to another. So from the 2d to 
the 3d pers. (from direct address to mere expression) Gen. 49, 4; Isa. 


1In Ex. 6, 39% is subordinated to the following passive AYN); in 1Sam. 
25, 26, 33°T', JT subject nom. follows the Infinitive absolute, }'Yi71, according to 
4 113, 4, b, Rem. 1. 

3In a number of the above mentioned examples it is casy to explain the 
neuter subject (especially when it follows the verb!) as an instrumental case 
(analogous to the adverbial accusatives referred to in § 118, 5, c) i. e. as an accus- 
ative. In spite of the fact, however, that the neuter subject actually more clearly 
defines the mode of the action in many cases, and thatin the similar and yet 
different examples, Ps. 89, 2; 109, 30; Job 19, 16 *D used inconnection with 3 
instrument., the explanation given above is adhered to. 

*In prose in Lev. 2,8; but: aap can scarcely be genuine. Of another 
nature (transition to direct discoutee) is Gen. 26, 7. 
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22,19; 31, 6 (1); 42,20; Mal. 2, 15 (where for 333° we should doubt 
less read 43); Ps. 22, 9; in a relative clause Isa. 54, 1 (cf. also Isa. 
22, 16; 52, 14 sq.; 61,7). From the Sd to the 2d pers.; Deut. 32, 15; 
Isa. 1, 29; 5,8; Jer. 29, 19; Job 16, 7 (cf. also Deut. 32,17). From the 
Ist to the 3d pers. Lam. 3,1 (in a relative clause) in Job 13, 28 the 3d 
pers. (%31)) decarcxcg is used for the first. 


§ 145. 


RELATIONS OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE IN GENDER 
AND NUMBER. 


1. As in other languages, the gender and number of the 
predicate in Hebrew depend upon those of the subject. There 
are many exceptions, however, to this rule; these are due 
partly to a construction according to sense (constructio ad sen- 
sum) — the idea superior to the grammatical form; (vid. below 
Nos. 2-5) —and partly to placing the (differently viewed) 
predicate before the subject. 


2. Singulars having a collective sense (§ 123, a) or 
occasionally taking a collective sense (§ 123, 5) are readily, 
according to their meaning used with a plural predicate, 
whether the latter precedes or follows. This is true also when 
the collective is feminine in form (exclusively or predomin- 
antly) but masc. in sense. 


Examples: 

a) of actual collectives: (a) with a preceding predicate Gen. 30, 38 
QNST jNIN; cf. vs. 39; 31,8 and 33, 15); Judg. 1, 22 sq. (1) = tribal- 
menibers); Mic. 4, 3 (Si); 2 K. 25, 5 (7M); Prov. 11, 26 (DIN the 
people); Num. 10, 3 (1! assembly; cf. 1 K. 8, 5); 1K. 1, 40; Isa 9, 8; 
25,3; Amos 1, 6 (D}!); 1 Sam. 17, 47; Ezra 10, 12 (9:19 congregation). 
Cf. also the construction of national appellations like DVS (§ 122, 3, a, 
Rem ), e.g. 1 K. 20, 20 DY 309°) then the Aramaeans fled. (3) with a 
following predicate 1 K. 8,5 (p33 tats Sheep and cutt'e, construed with 
the plural in a following relative clause); Job 1, 14 Non Mn WA 
the cattle (cows) were plowing; 2 Sam. 3, 1 and 1 Chr. 10, 6 (7°3 
= family); Hos.11, 7; Ezra 4, 4 (03); Ps. 68,11 (WN living thing); 
Ina. 26, 19 (71523 corpses); Isa. 27, 11 (W¥P branch); 1 Sam. 4, 1 
COMWND2). : 
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b) of substantives occasionally used as collectives: (a) with a pre- 
ceding predicate Gen. 34, 24 (13%); Judg. 9, 55; 15, 10 (Z'N); Isa. 16, 4 
(9:95 spoiler). (3) with a following predicate Job 8, 19 (11% = others) ; 
Ezek. 28, 3 (DIND concealed). 

c) of feminines collectively designating masculine individuals : 
(a) with a preceding predicate: 1 Sam. 17, 46 yun wT) and all the 
earth will know (= all inhabitants thereof); Amos 1, 8 (“XY remnant). 
(8) with a following predicate: Gen. 41, 57; 2 Sam. 15, 23; 1 K. 10, 24; 
Ps. 33, 8 (yNN753); Gen. 48, 6 (ATID issue, consanguinity); 1 Sam. 2, 
83 ("2 later increase); Hag. 2, 7 (WN costliness) ; Job 30, 12 (AN 
brood). 

Examples of predicates in the sing. in spite of the collective force of 
the subject are found in Gen. 35, 11; Ex. 10, 24 etal. For examples of 
a bolder enallage of number jn nominal sentences with a substantive 
predicate, vid. above, § 141, 2, Rem. 1. 


Rem. Sometimes the construction begins with the singular (es- 
pecially so when the predicate precedes; vid. below No. 7), but after 
the collective subject has been stated, it is continued in the plural, e. g. 
Ex. 1,20 THD W¥pr) DI AW and the people multiplied and became very 
numerous ; 33, 4. 


8. On the other hand, plurals with a singular meaning 
(§ 124, 1) are frequently construed with the singular, 
particularly the plural of honor or of authority (cf. § 124, 1, ¢; 
cf. § 132, 1, Rem. 5, 5, for their union with attributes); as 
owisy Gen. 1, 1, 3, etc. (but. vid. Rem.) m 34x Lord (Ex. 21, 
4); obys master, proprietor (Ex. 21, 29) ; also C3 with the 
sing. Job 16,16 Keth. We find, too, that the predicate in the 
masc. sometimes takes a feminine form with a masc. sense, 
e. g. Eccl. 12, 9 Com nbn wn the preacher was wise. 


Rem. The construction of O'9% God with the plural of the 
predicate is explained (regardless, of course, of passages like ] K.19, 2; 
20, 10 where the heathen are speaking, where “® may be plural) as due 
partly to the easier polytheistic methods of speech (so too in forms like 
Ex. 22,8; cf. Ps. 58, 2), partly to the peculiar idiom of one of the old 
original manuscripts of the Hexateuch (E according to Wellhausen etc., 
B according to Dillmann; cf. the latter's Kommentar zu Num. — Joshua 
p. 618; also above § 124, 1, c, Note 1); so Gen. 20, 13 (of course in con- 
versation with a heathen); 31, 58; 35, 7; cf. also Josh. 24, 19. That 
this construction was subsequently intentionally avoided for fear of 
ambiguity is seen from passages like Neh. 9, 18 compared with Ex. 32, 
4,8; 1 Chr. 17, 21 with 2 Sam. 7, 23. 
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4. The plurals of the names of animals or designations of 
things, whether masc. or fem., are readily construed with the 
Jem. sing. of the verbal predicate’ (for the collective sense of the 
fem. form, cf. § 122, 4, c);so Joel 1, 20 AYA mw niona the beasts 
of the field pant for; Jer. 12,4 (with predicate preceding) ; ef. 
also Job 12,7; designations of things with foregoing pred- 
icate, Isa. 34,13; Jer. 4, 41; Ps. 18, 35; 37,381; Job 14, 19; 
27, 20; with predicate following, Gen. 49, 22 (Misa = twigs) ; 
Ina. 59, 12; Jer. 2, 15 Keth; 4,14; 48, 41; 49, 24; Prov. 
20,18; Job 20, 11; 41, 10.? 


5. The plural of persons (especially of Participles) is some- 
times construed with the singular of the predicate, when 
attention seems to be called to every individual rather than to 
the totality. Undoubted examples of such distributive sin- 
guars are Gen. 27, 29; (Num. 24,9) a8 TIT) W732 P2I2p 
those that bless thee, may (each such an one) be blessed, and 
those that curse thee, may (each such an one) be cursed ; Ex. 
$1, 14; Lev. 17, 14 and 19, 8; (Samaritan in both cases 28); 
Isa. 3, 12 (unless yiv33 according to § 124, ¢, is to be considered 
as a plural of : authority); Prov. 8, 18, 35 (7); 21, 27 6; 27,16; 
28, 1,5; 28,16 Aeth. 


Rem. Analogous to the foregoing examples is the frequent refer- 
ence back to plurals by means of (distributively regarded) suffixes in 
the singular, cf. the verbal suffixes Deut. 21, 10; 28, 48; Amos 6, 10; 
nominal suttixes Isa. 2,8; Jer. 31,15; Hos. 4,8; Zech. 14, 12; Ps. 5, 
10; 62, 6; 141, 10 (2); Job 38, 32; Eccl. 10, 15; finally the suffixes with 
prepositions Isa. 2, 20 (b- wy VON which they each one for himself 
made; according to others the things made from the subject) ; 5, 26; 8, 
20; Job 24, 5 (throughout so; in Gen. 2, 19 {> refers to the collectives 
on and *1}'); cf. also Isa. 5, 23 (32°91) after O')"T¥). 


1 Cf. the Greek use of neuter plurals with the sing. predicates ra xpéBara Bairee 
(Attic Greek permits the use of the plural when the neuter actually refers to 
persous ra avSparoda éAafov). In Arabic, too, the so-called pl. inkumanus (i. e. not 
referring to persons) is connected with the sing. sem. of the attribute or predi- 
cate; this is true also of all the so-called plurales fracti (collective forms). 

2In Prov. 14,1, the abstract plural N37 (so read with 9, 1 al. for ‘31) is 
constructed with the sing.; cf. § 124, 0. 
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! uZ | 
6. Subjects in the dual, since verbs, adjectives and pro- 
nouns, § 88, 1, lack dual forms, are construed with the 
plural of the predicate; sv Ey Gen. 28, 17 nid5 mxd Y) and 
Leah’s eyes were lusterless; 2 Sam. 24,3; Isa. 30,20; Jer. 
14,6; Mic. 7,10; Ps. 18, 28; 38, 11 (but in 1 Sam. 4, 15 
the predicate in the sing. stands after, in Mic. 4,11 before the 
subject ; cf. for both, No. 4); also D°1N ears 2 Chr. 6, 40; 
Orn hands Isa. 1,15; Job 10, 8; 20, 10; new lips 1 Sam. 
1, 13; Job 27, 4; cr breasts Hos. 9, 14. 


7. Frequently deviations from the general rule (vid. 
No. 1) are made, when the predicate precedes the (animate or 
inanimate’) subject. The speaker or writer begins with the 
simplest form of the predicate, the inflexible 3d sing. masc., 
and apparently leaves it in doubt through which following 
subject, through which gender or which number, the predicate, 
for the time being left indefinite, is to be definitely qualified.’ 
Thus we find uninflected : — 


a) the verb with a following sing. fem., Isa. 2, 17 mirny nv 
Cann and the loftiness of man shall be bowed down ; 9, 18; 
14, 11; 28, 18; 47, 11; 1 Sam. 25, 27 (vid. Note 1 
below); 1 K. 8, 81; 22, 36; 2 K. 3,26; Jer. 51, 46; 
Eccl. 7,7; with following pl. masc. Isa. 18, 22 ov Aly 
and jackals howl, etc.; Judg. 18,17 Keth; Jer. 51, 48 ; 
Ps. 124, 5; Esth. 9, 23 (vid. Note 1 above); with follow- 
ing pl. fem., Gen. 1, 14 Maxon wM let there be luminaries ; 
Deut. 82, 35; Isa. 8,8; Jer. 18,18; Mic. 2,6; Ps. 57, 2; 
before collectives and confused subjects, e. g. Gen. 12, 16, 
18, 5; 30, 43; 32, 6, etc.; before following dual Isa. 44 
se Ps. 78, 7 ee a the LXX _ we should eal 


pity). 


1 Very rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject; so 
in 1 Sam. 25, 27 (but read here N37 as in vs. 35); Esth. 9, 23 (before pl. masc.). 
Examples like Job 42, 15 are explained according to § 121, 1. 

?In acertain sense the German is analogous in es kommt ein Mann, eine 
Frau, etc. 
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Rem. 1. The cases where a plu. masc. predicate precedes the plu. 
(or collective sing.) fem. of persons (Judg. 21,21; 1 K. 21, 3), animals 
(Gen. 30, 39) or things (Jer. 13, 16; Hos. 14, 7; Ps. 16, 4; Job 3, 24) 
are not to be explained by analogy to No. 7, but by an aversion to the 
3d plu. fem. Imperfect (for only this form is treated in the foregoing 
examples; but cf. also Nah. 3,11 “JA for “A); cf. on this point the 
examples of a following predicate in the 34 plu. masc. for the fem. under 
letter b, Rem. 2 and 3, and for an analogous appearance in the Imperfect 
§ 110, 2, b, em. 

2. Like real verbs, the verb 7 used as a copula frequently re- 
mains uninflected before the subject, cf. Gen. 5, 23 sq.; 39, 5; Deut. 21, 
3 (according to the accent); 22, 23; Isa. 18, 5 the flower becometh TNT 
N¥) a ripening grape. 


the adjective in a nominal sentence, e. g. Ps. 119, 137 
yrowy “wr thy judgments are righteous, cf. vs. loo. In 
German, too, such an adjective remains uninflected.' But 
MYT in PaIay JN¥ AYA thy servants are shepherds Gen. 47, 3 
is either an unusual form or incorrect for ‘y4. 


Rem. 1. Whenever a period, begun with an uninflected predicate, 
is continued after the subject has been stated, the following (codrdi- 
nated) predicates must agree with the subject in gender and number; 
e. g. Gen. 1, 14 1)... . NWN “IT (vid. above, letter a); Num. 9, 6; 
Ezek. 14, 1, cf. also Gen. 30, 39 (vid. above, letter a, Rem. 1). 


2. The above-mentioned (letter a, Rem. 1) aversion to the use of 
the fem. form (cf. § 144, 1 and the cited sections of the Gram., as well as 
Rem. 3) is sometimes seen also in that of the several predicates, only 
the one nearest the fem. substantive is so inflected: Isa. 14, 9 (M72) 
then Wy); 33, 9 PIN: TMIIDN aK the earth mourns and languishes. 
Cf. Jer. 4, 30 and the examples where of several successive forms of the 
2d sing. fem. Imperfect only the first has the afformative f; Isa. 57,8; 
Jer. 3,6; Ezek. 22,4; 23, 32 (TOA after ‘AVA; for the inverted order 
of gender in Imperatives Nah. 3, 15, cf. § 110, 2, b, Remn.). Of another 
character are cases like Lev. 2, 1; 5, 1; 20, 6, where 79) person (fem.) 
in the continuation of the discourse acquires the force of a masc. person 
in harinony with the context. 


3. Cases where the gender or number of the following predicate 
does not agree with that of the subject are due partly to textual cor- 
ruptions (in Gen. 32, 9 read with the Sam. Wi) for AMe1; hence 
follows 1) 1 Sam. 2, 2) read with Wi elihauisen dx for bey ac- 
cording to 1, 28; 1 Sam. 16, 4 read 138"); 2 Sam. 14, 10 read RIM; 





1 Cases like Job 24, 7, 10, where py ;’ according to § 118, 5, a, is rather to be? 


explained as a circumstantial accusative, do not belong here. 
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Ezek. 18, 29 read for j>/*, the plu. as in vs. 25; 80 also Ezek. 20, 38 for » 
81D"? and Job 6, 20 for NO}. Lam. 5, 10 read VOD) and cf. §7, 2, a, Note 2; 
1 Chr. 2, 48 read nT); in Jer. 48, 15 also the text is doubtless corrupt) 
or on other particular reasons. So are explained the deviations in Isa. 
49, 11; Hos. 14, 1; Cant. 6,9; Esth. 1, 20; perhaps also in Gen. 20, 17 
(vid. letter a, Rem. 1) due to an aversion of the 3d plu. fem. Imperfect ; 
furthermore in Jer. 44, 19 even the plu. masc. of a Participle is used in 
place of the plu. fem. In Gen. 31, 8, after a plural subject 1 is ex- 
plained as due to attraction to the following sing. predicate.?_ In Gen. 
4,7 }'2°) is a substantive Participle (an ambusher, encamper). In 15, 
17 ‘V1 (and it became dark) is in the indefinite gender (the masc.), 
although for the sake of emphasis the noun precedes; so iW!’ Gen. 47, 
24; Ex. 12, 49; Jer. 50, 46; Eccl. 2, 7 C5 Mma as if beginning anew : 

and house-slaves —even this possession was my lot) MdI-R» in Job 20, 
26 (unless ZN is considered as masc. § 122, 3, d) may be regarded as 
impersonal (fire, not blown). The sing. of the predicate in Isa. 16, 
8 and Hab. 3, 17 is explained by the character of NV as collective 
(vid. No. 3); the masc. form of the predicate, however, in Ps. 87, 3 is 
anomalous. 


§ 146. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE COMPOUND SUBJECT. 


1. When the subject of a sentence is a governing noun 
(in the construct state) joined to a following genitive, the 
predicate does not always agree in gender and number with 
said governing noun, but with the genitive, provided the 
latter contains the principal idea in the compound subject.’ 
So 1 Sam. 2, 4 Dm O75) Nw the bow of the miyhty is broken 
(as it were, the miyhty with their bow are broken) ; Ex. 15, 4 
(sow 320 = his chosen captains, cf. Isa. 22,7); Lev. 18, 9; 
1K. 1, 41; 17,16; Isa. 2,11; 21,17; Job 15, 20; 21, 21; 
29, 10; 32, 7 (D°3ui 29 = the many years); 38, 21; with pre- 

1/N)3° is doubtless incorrect for IN2D°. The Massora on Lev. 11, 34 gives x2" 
where the plural would be expected. 

2 So we find the pronoun NW supplanting the copula attracted to the predi- 
cato in regard to number, Josh. 18, 14 won NUT... MT WR Le sacrifice of 


Jehouch ... that is their inheritance, in num. and gen. Lev. 25, 33 Qcri; 
Jer. 10, 3. 


3’ Nevertheless the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may some- 
times be effected entirely by placing them together. 
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ceding predicate 2 Sam. 10, 9 (unless explained accord- 
ing to § 145, 4). 

Rem. 1. Of another nature are the cases where DP (voice, sound) 
seems to be construed by analogy to the preceding with a following 
genitive at the beginning of a sentence. Actually, however, S19 should 
be considered as an exclamation, and the intended predicate as apposi- 
tion to the genitive, e. g. Gen. 4, 10 voice of the blood of thy brother 
which calls (lit. of the calling one)....! as readily as listen! the blood 
of thy brother is crying etc.; Isa. 13, 4; 66, 6 (in Isa. 52, 8 an in- 
dependent verbal sentence follows the exclamation [voice of thy watch- 
men]; in Jer. 10, 22; Cant. 2,8 an independent nominal sentence; Isa. 
40,3 Kp S$ voice of the calling one, i. e. listen! some one is calling 
is connected with the direct discourse; in Mic. 6, 9 51D could stand 
alone and 71 be regarded as the subject of ®)2"). 

2. When the Substantive 53 (-53) totality, is used in connection 
with a genitive as the subject of a sentence, the predicate customarily 
agrees in gender and number with the genitive, since 53 in sense is 
used as an attribute (= whole, all) of the genitive, hence e. g. with a fore- 
going predicate Gen. 5, 5 OW ee wi") and all the days that Adam 
lived, etc. (but 9, 290 ‘1; still the Samaritan even here, reads ¥°i1')); 
Ex. 15, 20; with following predicate Ps. 150, 6 al.; exceptions are e. g. 
Isa. 64,10; Prov. 16, 2; Nah. 3, 7 (but in some passages like Ex. 12, 
16, the connecting of the Predicate with -b9 is explained by the 
emphasis of the latter, so far as 85 2-53 = no work at all). 


2. If the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns 
united by Waw copula: 

a) the following predicate generally stands in the plural, e. g. 
Gen. 8, 22 seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat... 
shall not cease (1N3W* ND), after subjects of different 
genders, in the masculine (as genus potius) e. g. Gen. 16, 11 
DE wp? aw cajax Abraham and Sarah were old; Deut. 
28, 32. 

Rem. Very rare are exceptions like Prov. 27,9 ao-npe Aywops rel 
ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; the gender of the predicate 
agrees with the masc. JIU, but in Ex. 21,4 (Subject wi) TI wT) after 


MN as the principal person ; in the compound sentence Isa. 9, 4 after 
the next preceding fem. subject. 


b) the predicate preceding several subjects may also be in 
the plural (Gen. 40,1; Job 3, 5 et al.); often, however, 
it agrees in gender and number with the first, as the 
nearest subject. So the sing. masc. predicate stands before 
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several following masc, singulars, Gen. 9, 23; 11, 29; 
21, 32; 24,50; 34, 20; Judg. 14,5; before sing. masc. 
and fem. Gen. 8, 8; 24,55 then her brother said (798")) 
and her mother; 38,7; before sing. masc. and plural, Gen. 7,7 
133) m3 Na") then went Noah and his sons, etc.; Gen. 8, 18 
(where also fem. plurals follow); 44, 14; Ex. 15, 1; 
2 Sam. 5, 21. Also we find the sing. fem. before several 
fem. singulars, e. g. Gen. 81, 14 msd) ont \yn) then answered 
Rachel and Leah; before sing. fem. and pl. fem., e. g. Gen. 
24,61; before sing. fem. and sing. masc., Num. 12, 1 7a7M 
yrAAS) oo then Miriam and Aaron spake ; Judg. 5,1; be- 
fore sing. fem. and pl. masc., e. g. Gen. 83, 7 (but cf. Ps. 75, 4 
mawe-d5) yas m0) the earth and the inhabitants thereof 
are dissolved). In Amos 8, 13 the pl. fem. stands before 
the pl. fem. and the pl. masc. 

If other predicates follow the subject, they are neces- 
sarily plural; cf. Ex. 31,32; 24,61; 81,4; 38,7 etce., 
and § 145, 6, Rem. 1. | 


§ 147 e 
INCOMPLETE SENTENCES. 


1. Incomplete sentences are those whose subject or pred- 
icate or both must be supplied from the context.’ Regardless 
of cases referred to in § 116, 5, Rem. 3 (omission of the 
personal pronoun as the subject of a participial clause) and 
of the periphrasis of negative attributive ideas (§ 152, 1, A, 
Rem.), there belong here certain (nominal) sentences intro- 
duced by 739 (vid. No. 2, below), as well as a number of 
exclamations of entirely different natures (vid. No. 3, below). 

1 Reversed, however, we find the second object to several confused ob- 
jects, after the immediately preceding, e. g. Gen. 88, 2 he placed... Leah and 
her children O°) 18 following (behind). 

2 We do not consider here cases like Gen. 88, 8, where only the Infinitive 
with ph as the answer toa question, seems to be used, since the content of the 


question (as an assertion) is first expressed; cf. also 26, 7 where “AWN must 
again be supplied with ‘M1. 
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2. The exclamatory particles ]2, 73 en, ecce, may be used 
either absolutely (as a kind of interjection, cf. § 105, 2) before 
complete nominal or verbal sentences (e. g. Gen. 28, 15 
Jor 358 73) and behold! Iam with thee ; 37,7; Ex. 84, 10); 
or may take the pronoun expected as the subject of a nominal 
sentence in the form of a suffix (vid. § 100, 5). The form of 
this suffix shows, (if analogous to the Arabic particle ‘inna), 
that it must be regarded as an accusative suffix. If m3 
with the suffix, and the following adjective or Participle (vid. 
examples § 116, 5, c, Rem. 1) forms a nominal sentence, then 
the real subject to which 737 with its suffix refers, must be 
necessarily supplied before the predicate. The pronominal 
reference to the subject is, however, sometimes wanting, and 
simply "34 with the copula takes its place (so Gen. 18, 9 
SAND min here she is in the tent ; 42, 28), or every indication 
of a predicate is wanting, so that the sentence is limited to 
m3n with the suffix (so in the frequent °337, 133m here am Tas 
the answer to an exclamation). Elsewhere a substantive 
follows 73m (or ja Gen. 11,6; Job 31, 85) and 737 then in 
sense includes a demonstrative pronoun with the copula, e. g. 
Gen. 22, 7 D°syn) WN 3m there is the fire and the wood, etc.; 
12, 19 (there hast thou thy wife!); Ex. 24, 8; with a refer- 
ence to the past, e. g. Amos 7, 1 ‘y) wipd 3m) ¢ was the after- 
growth, etc. In a most extreme pregnant form 737 is used as 
the equivalent of a sentence in Job 9, 19 = here am J. 


38. Examples of (threatening, complaining, triumphing, of 
warlikeness or rebelliousness) exclamations in which, due to 


1 According to the saine analogy every substantive following 37 would be 
virtually considered as in the accusative. But since there are in Hebrew (as in 
Arab., where the accus. necessarily follows ’inna) no case-endings, it is very 
doubtful whether and to what extent substantives after 39 are to be considered 
as accusatives. 

2 That we are dealing with actual nominal sentences and not some Participle 
(ce. g. ND in NIN Gen. 20, 3) as a second accusative (perhaps = ecce te mori- 
turum) is clearly seen by analogy to the Arabic, where the predicate expressed in 
the nominative follows ’inna with its accusative. 
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excitement of the speaker, a necessary member of the sentence 
18 suppressed, occur : — 


a) 


b) 


with suppression of the predicate (which is usually to be 
supplied as a Jussive), e.g. Judg. 7, 20 sword of Jehovah 
and Gideon (vs. 18 without 39m); 2 Sam. 1, 20 and 
2 Chr. 10, 16 (cf. also 1 K. 22, 36) each one to his tent, 
O Israel! sc. may return; the same cry without wN is 
found in 1 K. 12, 16; furthermore Isa. 1, 28; 18, 4; (cf. 
for the exclamation 5p = listen § 146, 1, Rem. 1); 28, 10; 
29, 16 (CODER your perversity! sc. how great is it); Jer. 
49, 16 cif snyoen be shudderings upon thee); Joel 4, 14; 

Mal. 1, 18 caydag min what a weariness!); Job 22, 29; 
perhaps in Gen. 48, 4 DD IMD unstable as water (sc. 
became) unless AHN (= wast thou!) is to be supplied as 
the subject. 

with suppression of the subject, Job 15, 22 (7s where ? 
ge. is bread); 


with suppression of the subject and predicate, Judg. 7, 18 
(vid. above letter a); 1 K. 12, 16, (vid. letter a); 2 K. 
9, 27 Ins 3 also him (also explained by 3MDA streke him /); 
Hos. 5, 8 (behind thee, Benjamin, sc. is the enemy ; other- 


wise Judg. 5,14); Ps. 6,4; Hab. 2,4 (mony); Ps. 74, 9 


(AMY). 

Rem. 1. To the category of incomplete sentences belong of course 
also exclamations introduced by interjections (NN, *h, 17," OD ef. 
§ 105). The object of threats and cries of pain usually follows with 9 
(cf. vae tibi), ~5x or -y’,e. g. 195 ‘IN woe unto us 1 Sam. 4, 8; Isa. 6, 5 
(but cf. Isa. 5, 8, 11, 18, 20, 22, where the noun occurs everywhere 
without 5), but the object of complaints is in the vocatlve or even 
rather the accusative (cf. vaete in Plautus); so in a lamentation ‘M8 ‘I 
Alas! my brother 1 K.13, 30; Jer. 22, 18 RUN 43 “S71 O the sinful people! 
Isa. 1, 4 (cf. however, also oy MW alas for the day! Joel 1,15). For 


Om cf. Hab. 2, 20; ; Zeph. p ay ge Zech. 2, 17. 


1 If SX and ‘771 were originally substantives, they are, in the language as we 


know it, clearly not now such. We shall not consider cases where the above- 
mentioned interjections (e. g.0 Judg. 8,19; Amos, 6, 10) are entirely alone (so 
always M¥ and MXi1). 
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2. Strangely abbreviated nominal sentences occur in OFT and 
p29 Ps. 115,7=079 ON hands have they, etc. (cf. vss. & and 6 
p19-79 etc.). In this manner we must explain Gen. 22, 24 warp; 
Num. 12,6 03¥°3) and Eccl. 5, 16 rom. 


II. PARTICULAR KINDS OF SENTENCES. 
§ 148. 
EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES. 
mp (originally interrogative) = O how! sometimes 


strengthened by 7 or MN1 according to § 136, 1, Rem. 2, is 
used to introduce any exclamation of admiration, irritation or 
disdain. Admiration or irritation over an actual occurrence is 
introduced by an (also originally interrogative) 3px how! 
with the Perfect, a reluctant refusal of a demand by 7px (also 


9 


Job 31, 1) with the Imperfect, a complaining exclamation 


by M3, more rarely Tx (Joel 1,18 by AN) O how! 


Examples: 13 (or “) with a following Daghesh, vid. § 37) admira- 
tion before verbal sentences, e. g. Gen. 27, 20 (13-113); 38, 29; Num. 24, 
5 (O, how beautiful are...!); Cant. 7, 2; before the predicate of nominal 
sentences, e. g. Gen. 28, 17; Ps. 8, 2; with scorn, before the verb 2 Sam. 
6, 20 (O, how glorious was....!); Jer. 22, 23; Job 26, 2 sq.; irri- 
tation in Gen. 3, 13 (DNI-iN5); 4, 10; 20, 9; 31, 26 what hast thou 
done! 

Je with the Perfect, e. g.Gen. 26,9; Ps. 73, 19; in scornful expres- 
sion Isa. 14, 4,12; complaining (where otherwise we should find 13°) 
1 Sam. 1, 25, 27; with Imperfect Ps. 11, 1; 137, 4; in scornful mockery 
Mic. 2, 4. 

MDS with the Perfect Isa.1, 21; Lam. 1,1; with an Imperfect Lam, 
2,1; 4, 1. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation 
is seen also in the personal interrogative word ‘D in cases like Mic. 7, 
18 193 OND who is a God like thee? and so mainly in rhetorical 
questions, as in a vivid denial of the expression. This relative is often 
seen in the use of questions to indicate wishes, § 151, 1. 


2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes indicated by the 
insertion of a strengthening ‘D yes, certainly, before the predicate; Gen. 
18, 20; cf. 33, 11 and the analogous cases in the consequent of condi- 
tional clauses § 159, 2,d, Rem. 3. 
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§ 149. 
OATHS AND ASSEVERATIONS. 


We find cy in the sense of forsooth not, and N>-ON 
(rarely °D) forsooth, to introduce an assertion or threat 
as an oath (after forms like yw, wesw Ve ON OM NT, 1D 
‘wMyawW) etc., and after curses, vid. below) or even a simple 
asseveration (2 Sam. 20, 20; Job 27, 5 after > b adr far be tt 
from me, usually, however, without an introductory word). 


Rem. No one has as yet succeeded in giving an unquestioned ex- 
planation of the foregoing particles. ‘The supposition according to 
which oaths are said to be due to the suppression of a self-imprecation 
(e. g. thus and thus may Jehovah do to me if I do this =I shall most cer- 
tainly not do it; then ®5-ON = if I do not do it =I shall most certainly 
do it) falls because of the impossibility of putting a self-imprecation 
into the mouth of God, as required in Deut. 1, 34 sq.; Isa. 14, 24; 22, 
14; Jer. 22, 6; Ezek. 3,6; 35, 6; Ps. 95, 11; furthermore, instead of 
self-imprecations we find the imprecations of others (1 Sam. 25, 22). 
Strack (hebr. Gramm. p. 149) denies that ON is an interrogative 
particle; since after this a negative answer is regularly (7) expected. 
DX could easily have acquired a negative meaning, and so the use of 
n5-De ina positive sense? would follow. ‘The most plausible, however, 
is that the asseverative OX8 has nothing whatever to do with O® 7f, cor- 
responding rather to the Arabic ’in (which according to Fleischer = 
Hebrew }'X). Since now ’in (e. g. Koran 26, 109) means forsooth 
not, it is clear that ON introduces the negative oath, n5-DN the posi- 
tive. 

Examples: 

a) DX and &5-DX as particles in oaths after the announcement of 
an oath and its form, e. g. 2 Sam. 11, 11 JD 7I-NN Ny N-ON wd Pn 
M7 as thou livest and thy soul liveth, I will not do this thing; 2 K. 5, 16 
(after MV °M), Cant. 2,7; 3,5 (after ‘Ay3IWN I caused you to swear) ; 
cf. also Gen. 14, 23; 21, 23; 26, 29; inthe mouth of Jehovah Isa. 14, 24 
(here NS-DN first occurs with the Perfect in the sense of a so-called 


1 Also we find connected 253 3 veo in 1 Sam. 20, 3; 25, 26 as Jeho- 
oah liveth and as tvy soul liveth (= thou). ‘Cf. on ‘t} and ‘NH in these nominal 
sentences (lit. lininy is Jehovah, etc.) § 93, 1, Rem. 7, Note. 

2 There may be found passages, like 1 K. 20, 23 supporting this view, when 
in sense we could translate: whether we could not there ovcrcome them. This, 
however, is entirely impossible with ON and e- ON immediately following the 
form of the oath. 
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Perfect propheticum, § 106, 3,6; but in the parallel clause with the Im- 
perfect); Jer. 22, 6; in Gen. 31, 52 the negative oath is introduced by 
*2R-ON, MAN ON, also taken up by x5 with the Imperfect. In Ezek. 
34, 10 the threat introduced by ®9-O¥ in vs. 8 is again begun with ‘JIN 
after a long intermediate sentence. | 


b) DN and &5-DN after imprecatory forms, e. g. 1 Sam. 3, 17 
427.9330299 WIARTON FOR 73) OTN Tormey 1D God shall do so to 
thee and more! thou shalt not hide anything from me, etc.; cf. 1 Sam. 25, 22. 
But in 1 Sain. 14, 44; 1 K. 2, 23 (here with the Perfect) ‘> follows the 
imprecatory form; in 2 Sam. 3, 35 D¥°3D; in 1 Sam. 20, 13 the content 
of the asseveration (after the insertion of a conditional clause) is resumed 
by the Perfect consec. 


c) DX and ®5"ON as simple asseverative particles, e. g. Judg. 5,8 
“0 ny TRV TOR }2") actually, no shield nor spear was seen, etc.; Isa. 
22, 14; Job 6, 28 (in the middle of the sentence), after M'°9N absit; 
1 Sam. 20, 20 x5-OR with the Perfect Job 22, 20. 


§ 1 5 0 e 
INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


1. An interrogation need not necessarily be indicated by 
a particular interrogative word (pronoun or adverb). Fre- 
quently the corresponding emphasis of words (especially when 
the most emphatic word stands first) is sufficient to designate 
an interrogation as such; cf. Gen. 27, 24 wy 32 Ay AMS thou 
art my son Esau? 18,12; 2 K. 9,17; 1 Sam. 11, 22 ny 
andy "0" Saul shall reign over us?; 22, 7; 2 Sam. 18, 29 
ay35 oy is it well with the young man? 1 K. 1, 24; Zech. 
8, 6 (will it therefore be too wonderful in my eyes?). This is 
particularly true when the interrogation is united to a pre- 
ceding sentence by means of } (e. g. Jon. 4, 11 omy Nd 38) 
and I should not spare?); Ex. 8, 22 (will they not then stone 
us?); Judg. 11, 23; 14, 16; 1 Sam. 25, 11; Isa. 87, 11; 
Job 2,10; or when (as partly even in the foregoing examples) 
it is a negative (ND = NOD nonne ?) e. g. 2 Sam. 28,5 (1 N57D 
yea, will he not let it spring forth?) ; 2 K. 5,26; Lam. 3, 38.! 





1 But in 1 Sam. 27, 10 for bx (which according to the usual interpretation 
expects a negative answer) we should read either tps (128) whither or with the 
LXX ‘)7 OR (1797). 
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Rem. The omission of the interrogative particle (9. ) occurs 
sometimes especially before a guttural in order to avoid hiatus (cf. § 126, 
5, Rem. 1, 0); so before & Gen. 18, 12; 27, 24;1 K.1, 24; 21, 7 (as in 
Dan. 5, 13 in Aramaic); before 7 in 1 Sam. 22, 15; 2 Sam. 19, 23; 
Hab. 2, 19; Job 38, 18; before N in 1 Sam. 21, 16; before y in Ex. 
9, 17; Job 2, 9; cf. also Job 37, 18 and 39, 2 (before 1); 40, 30 
(before °). 


2. Asarule the simple question begins with the interrog- 
ative 3 (A, cf. for form § 100, 4, Rem.) ne? num.; the dis- 
junctive question with i (num ? utrum ?) in the first clause, 
followed by C& (also CN}; rarely 1%) an? in the second,’ 
e.g. 1 K. 22, 15 Sam)? CN ee. 320 shall we go ... or forbear ? 


To be more specific : 


a) The particle 1 is strictly a sign of the question pure and simple, 
when thé inquirer is uncertain what answer to expect; itis also used 
before nominal sentences (e. g. Gen. 43, 7 TH8 D2) WIM ODAN Wp 
does your father still live? have ye still a brother? cf. on UW: 24, 23; 
1 Sam. 9, 11; on [eI és there not? 1 K. 22, 7 al.), and verbal sentences, 
e.g. Job 2, 3 hast thou considered (37? FO’M) my servant Job? 
Elsewhere 1} (= num?) is used where by the tone of voice and 
character of the question a negative answer is expected, e. g. Job 14, 14 
Yf aman die, MINN shall he live again? Such a question may be used 
rhetorically for a strict negation, or an astonishing and perhaps pro- 
voking refusal,’ e. g. 2 Sam. 7,5 M'3 ‘97330 NAD shalt thou build a 
house for me? (in the parallel passage 1 Chr. 19, 4 ’21 TIAN &5 thou shalt 
not, etc.); Gen. 4, 9 °DIK ‘THR WW am I the keeper of my brother ? cf. 
2 K. 5,7 and the two passages where ‘7 is used before the Infinitive 
(construct Job 34, 18; absolute 40, 2; cf. for both § 113, 4, b, d, with 
Note 2). 
1In 1 Sam. 21, 9(in 73 W* YR) num est hic ?) the particle [RX num custom- 
ary in Aramaic, is used entirely alone ; the text, however, is without doubt corrupt; 
the LXX with Wellhausen, Text der Biicher Samuelis, read W171 81. We donot 
here consider the introduction of a question by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or 
the interrogative words compounded with 11) what ? WD} how much? WD) why 
(vid. § 102, 2, d)? 11) why ? (§ 99, 3), as well as by 19K where? 7X, MIR Pow? 
(§ 148), etc.; (cf. for the transposition of pronouns or adverbs in interrogative 
words by means of the preceding *&, the Lexicon under ‘& no. 2). 

? For the use of the Imperfect in deliberate questions, vid. § 107,4, b, 2; for 
the so-called Perfect confidentiz in questions, vid. § 106, 3, b. 

* Analogous to this is the use of an interrogative iV) in the sense of a 
reproach in place of a prohibition, as in Cant. 8,4 VAM) what do you awake f 
cf. also Job 31, 1 (vid. above, § 148). 
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Rem.1. Especially noteworthy are some passages where the inter- 
rogative form entirely differs from our method of interrogation, in that 
they serve only to express the conviction that the content of the asser- 
tion is well known to the other and is clearly perceived by him. So in 
Gen. 27, 36 RY IN ts it not that one calls, etc. = yea, rightly does one 
call him Jacob! 29, 15 (but thou art my relative!); 1 Sam. 2, 27 (cer- 
tainly I have, etc.; also xin Amos 9, 7: in truth I have, etc.); 1 K. 22, 
3 (ye well know....); Job 20, 4 AYT ON ironically, you of course 
know that! in 1 Sam. 23, 19 (cf. Ps. 54, 2) a startling announcement is 
so stated (by 897) as to render it entirely credible. ‘Finally here belong 
likewise the form of citation 721ND *N ROD (Josh. 10, 13) or on-*ON 
D°33ND is not this written, etc. (latter form in 1 K. 11, 41; 14, 29 fre- 
quently elsewhere in the books of the Kings and Chron.), its meaning is 
identical with the simple asseverating 133N3 130 (2 Sam. 1, 18: and 
OND DIN (1 K. 14, 19; 2 K. 15, 11; 2 Chr. 27, 7; 32, 32). 

2. The rare instances where a simple question seems to be in- 
dicated by ON (as sometimes in Latin by an?) are in reality due to the 
suppression of the first clause of a double question; thus 1 K. 1, 27; Isa 
29, 16; Job 6, 12; 39, 13. 

b) Disjunctive questions are usually expressed by DX—i (whether 
—or?) sometimes also by ON}'—i e. g. Joel 1, 2; Job 21, 4 (with 
another 1 after ON) in incredible questions Gen. 17, 17). A special 
emphasis is laid upon the first question by means of "81 (lit. is it also ?) 
in Job 34, 17; 40,8 sq. The second clause is introduced by 1I& or Job 
16, 3; 38, 28, 31, 36 (everywhere before 1, hence doubtless to avoid the 
cacophony, “3 OX). 

The use of this combination (D¥)) ON8—i1 does not, however, always 
require opposition between the clauses, but often stands in poetic 
parallelisms and in other sentences (Gen. 37, 8) where the same ques- 
tion is merely repeated in different words in the second clause, and thus 
made more emphatic, as in Job 4,17 is a man more just than God, or 
(ON) isa man more pure than his Maker? 6, 5 sq.; 8, 3; 10, 4.sq.; 11, 2, 
7; 22, 3; Isa. 10, 15; Jer. 5, 29. The second clause may then be 
annexed by simple 1 (Job 13, 7; 15, 7 sq. ; 38, 16 sq., 22, 32, 39; cf. also 
Ps. 8, 6 after 13; Job 21, 17 sq. after 93) or even asyndetically (Job 
8, 11; 22, 4; after 7D Ps. 144, 3). 

c) In the so-called indirect questions,’ after verbs of inquiring, 





1In Prov. 27, 24 ON) occurs after a negative expression ; but with Dyserinck 


we should read }'R}. Equally abnormal is 871 for 8?-O§€ in the second clause,. 
Judg. 14, 15; but the text is here scarcely reliable (cf. Bertheau on this passage) ; 
in 1 Sam. 28, 11 the second 1] introduces a new question, the first only a loosely 
connected one. In Job 6, 13 we find ON in the third clause apparently to. 
strengthen the simple «1 or DN. 


2 It should be remarked that the difference between the direct and the in-. 


direct question could not have been so clear to the Hebrews as it is, for instance. 
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doubting, examining,’ etc., the simple question takes either 1 whether 
(Gen. 8, 8),* or ON (Gen. 15, 5; 2 K.1,2; Cant. 7,13; before nominal 
sentence Jer. 5, 1); in disjunctive questions (whether — or) O®—7 Num. 
13, 18 (or 8 ON—D, in Gen. 24, 21; 27, 21; 37, 22; Ex. 16, 4); also 
o— in Num. 13, 18, upon which again O®—7 follows, as 1N—7 in 
Eccl. 2,19. The form O®8 prt (who knows if, i. e. whether or not) is 
used affirmatively like the Latin nescio an, Esth. 4, 14. 

In Jon. 1, 7, 8, the relative pronouns ‘@ and al 433 are also inter- 
rogatives (=for the sake of whom?) due to the following 7. 

d) The words "I and i (cf. § 136, 1, Rem. 2) serve to give 
animation or intensity to a question; so we find X'DX (DN) for, nuw 
Gen. 27, 33 (RI RIDR-"1 who in the world was he?) Judg. 9, 38; Isa. 
19, 12; Job 17, 15 NiIDR WR where then? But ’® can be used only after 
a complete question (Ex. 33, 16; Isa. 22, 1; also Hos. 13, 10, since ‘78 
is either dialectic for, or should be read 71°) or placed at the begin- 
ning only after a strongly emphasized word in the real question (Gen. 
27, 37).5 

e) Occasionally two codrdinated sentences are governed by one in- 
terrogative word, the first of which should be subordinated to the 
second, thus actually applying the interrogative word to the second; so 
we find in Isa. 5,4 after JW) why did I exrpect....? and it brought 
= why did it bring when I expected, etc.; 50,2; after 1 Jer. 8, 4 and 
Num. 16, 22 (read w°8).4 But in Job 4, 2 9 and 4, 21 non are 
separated from their respective verbs by the insertion of a conditional 
clause. 


3. The affirmative answer is given, as in Latin, by repeat- 
ing the emphatic word of the interrogative sentence (or by 
changing the 2d person into the Ist, Gen. 24,58; 27, 24; 
29,5; Judg. 13,11); Gen. 29,6; 37,32 sq.; 1 Sam. 23, 11; 
Jer. 87, 17 (cf. 2 K. 10,15 wy wr yes, yes in an answer to 
wn). The negative answer is given merely by Nd (Gen. 19, 








to the Latins or Germans. In Hebrew this discrimination was not made either 
ov a change of mood (as in Latin) or by the position of the words (as in German) ; 


ef. also § 137, Rem. 
1In Gen. 43, 6 11 is explained by 7379 which from the context means 


to give information upon a question. 

7In Eccl. 8, 21 for the article accepted by the Massora, read ner and 
AINA (= whether — wether). 

* But in Job 9, 24 and 24, 25 ‘DR does not precede “9, but depends upon the 


conditional clause. 
‘Cf. the analogous sentences after 13°) because Isa. 65, 12; the same after 53 


§ 153, 
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2 al.; cf. § 152 1, a, Rem. 1) as in Judg. 4, 20 by pe = no! 


or no one! 


§ 151. 
OPTATIVE SENTENCES. 


Besides the expression of the optative by the simple 
Imperfect (§ 107, 4, a), Cohortative (§ 108, especially with &3 
ibid. 1, 6), Jussive ($ 109, with &) ibid., 1, a), Imperative 
(§ 110,.1, a), the Perfect consec. (§ 112, 4, 6), or even by the 
simple nominal sentence (§ 116, 5, Rem. 2, Note 1, and § 141, 
3). It is also indicated : — 

1. By questions’ expressive of wish, e. g. 2 Sam. 15, 4 
Lew ospwmy who will make me judye? i. e. would that I were 
made judye ; 2 Sam. 28,15. Especially frequent is the use 
of JAI (lit. who will give?) to introduce wishes of all kinds 
(vid. Rem.). In Mal. 1,10 the actual wish is coérdinated 
with a question hs mPa 730°} C237 °° O that there were some 
one amony you to shut the doors / 


Rem. Occasionally the original meaning of {F'-") becomes evi- 
dent, Judg. 9, 29 °T3 NUIT DYNAN jA-" who gives this people into my 
hand? =O that some one would give this people into my hand! cf. Ps. 
$5,7. In these examples in the phrase jA°-" the idea O that I had is 
excluded, no more notice being taken of the meaning give; it is used 
rather as a mere optative particle (utinam). This construction may be 
indicated : 

a) by the accusative (in harmony with the original meaning) of a 
substantive Deut. 28, 07 (would if were evening .... morning!) Judg. 9, 
29; Ps. 14, 7 (53, 7); 55, 7; with accusative and following Infinitive 
Jub 11, 5; with double accusative Num. 11, 29; Jer. 8, 23; with the 
accusative of an Intinitive Ex.16, 3; 2 Sam. 19, 1 4 °FAWW) JN *ND YR" 
would thut I had died for thee! (cf. for ‘38 § 135, 2, b); of a Participle 
Job 31,35; of a personal pronoun (as suffix) Job 29, 2 (with following 
3; but in Isa. 27,4; Jer. 9,1 °29N-"D with following accusative is not 
=" VEE, but lit. who endowed me with, etc.; cf. § 117, 6, 6, B). With 
a still greater weakening of its original meaning “~*) is used with an 





t The transition from a question to a wish is seen in Num. 11, 4 who will 
give us meat to eat? =O that we had meat to eat! cf. Ps. 60, 4. 
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adjective Job 14, 4 (could a clean thing come from an unclean! i. e. 
how can, etc.; likewise Job 31, 31 how could there be an unsatisfied 
one /). 

b) with a following Perfect Job 23, 3 (cf. § 120, 2, a, Rem. 1); with a 
Perfect consec. Deut. 5, 26 (O that they had such a heart !). 


c) with a following Imperfect Job 6,8; 13,5; 14, 18; in Job 19, 
28 the Imperfect is twice used with Waw (cf. Note 1, above, on Mal. 
1, 10). ‘ 

For the Cohortative in the consequent of such an optative, cf. § 108, 
2, ¢. 


2. By the particles cy (Ex. 32, 32; Ps. 81, 9; 95, e 
139, 19; Prov. 24, 11; 1 Chr. 4,10; throughout with a fol- 
lowing Imperfect) and 5 (hence Ps. 119, 5 nN, 2 K. 5, 3 
“ons [from ms OA! and % =]; both with a following 
Imperfect) si, o si! utinam. % also is followed by the Imper- 
fect Gen. 17,18; Job 6,2; the Jussive Gen. 30, 34 (rather 
concessive = may it so happen; also in Ps. 81,14 is 7 or 
mm to be supplied with the Participle; the Perfect as an 
expression of the wish that something may happen (cf. § 106, 
4) Num. 14, 2 .3n9 19 O that we had died! 20, 3 and Josh. 
7, T(each time 1); but Isa. 48, 18 and 63, 19 (each time wn) 
referring to the future. For 15 with an Imperative (by 
virtue of an anacoluthon) Gen. 23, 13, cf. § 110, 1, c, Rem. 2; 
' for the Perfect after CN 1D Gen. 40. 14; 2 K. 5, 20; cf. 
§ 106, 3, 6, Note. 


§ 152. 
NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 


1. Negation in independent clauses is expressed by the 
. adverbs x5 (Job 6, 21 Keth. perhaps retained as a substantive) 
= ob not, ~>¥ = uy (substantive in Job 24, 25); JN (there 28) 
not ; e712 not yet, DDN no more, ‘OES (cf. § 90, 3, a), not; 


1 Cf. the same transition of conditional into optative particles (by virtue of 
the suppression of the consequent) in German: 0 wenn ich quae! hatte! and the 
like ; e.g. Num. 22, 29 hatte ich (“Wt 15) nur ein Schwert...ich hatte dich sicher 
getdtet ! 
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almost exclusively poetic are 52, a, "MD not. The principal 
difference between 85 and ys is that by x5, (regardless of its 
use in negativing individual words )* verbal sentences (rarely 
nominal sentences, vid. Rem. 3) are regularly negatived, but 
by 8 nominal sentences exclusively (vid. examples). The 
conjunctions }® and vappy, that not are used in negations of 
dependent clauses. We subjoin a more complete view of the 
use of these words : — 


a) x5 (more rarely x15) like ob, obx, is regularly used for objectire, 
unconditional negation, and hence is commonly connected with the Per- 
fect or the Imperfect (as Indicative) ; (for its connection with the Imper- 
fect to express unconditional prohibition, vid. § 107, 4, a, 2; for x5 with 
a Jussive, § 109, 1, b, Rem. 1); for xd =n nonne in questions, cf. 
§ 160, 1. In connection with 55, ~>2 (without a following article = any 
one, anything), xd expresses an absolute negation; nullus, no one (cf. 
French ne.... personne, ne.... rien) usually in the order55....®°, 
e. g. Gen. 3, 1 JZ Py $39 INN xd ye may eat from no tree of the 
garden, Ex. 10, 15; 20, 4; Deut. 8, 9; Jer. 13, 7; 32, 17 (937-99... WO 
= nothing at all; cf. the same assertion in a rhetorical question 32, 27) ; 
Prov. 12, 21; 30, 30 (99-19)... R89 before nothing) ; 2 Chr. 32, 15; but 
cf. the inverted position Ex. 12, 16 Mvyr-w®> MIKID-52 no work at all 
shall be done; Job 33, 13; Dan. 11, 37 (otherwise, however, when 55 
in consequence of the determination is used in the sense of whole, 
e.g. Num. 23, 13 WIN x ee) thou shalt not see the whole, but only a 
part). 








1 Here especially belong composites like Oxo a not-qod, that is called 
a god, but is nothing less than one in Deut. 82, 21; ON n> vs. 17, cf. Jer. 5, 
73 Dy-n) a no-people vs. 21; VDT xd nothing Amos 6, 13; yy x5 not-wood Isa. 
10, 15; WR x5, DN xh not-man, not-human (of God) Isa. $1, 8; Oty¥-K> unright- 
cousness Jer. 22, 13, cf. Ezek. 22, 29; Job 26, 2 Sq. (MD-N», pord not-potcer, 
TION NP unrisdom); cf. also Isa. 55, 2 NPIWI NIP3 with no-satisfaction ; Job 
16, 32; 1 Chr. 12, 33. In Num. 20, 5 a construct state with several genitives is 
negatived by 85. Furthermore 85 with an Infinitive is found in Num. 85, 23; 8° 
with an adjective OOM x5 unicise Hos. 13,15; Toned impious Ps.48, 1; iT RO 
and DIY; "ND not strong Prov. 30, 25; JINR? nolt-right 2K. 7,9; x5 with a Par- 
ticiple Jer. 2, 2 unsown; Ezek. 4, 14; 22,24; Zeph. 2, 1; 8,5 (but the Massora 
requires MVM) Isa. 54, 11; Mii") 62, 12; NIV Jer. 6, 8; WIN Hos. 1, 6, 
hence everywhere 3d sing. fem. Perfect in pause = would not be comforted, ete. ; 
therefore not composites, but partly relative clauses, partly [Isa. 54, 11; Hos. 
1, 6; and especially 2, 25;] principal clauses for proper names). Cf. for the fore- 
going composites, chiefly § 81, Rem. 2, No. 2; for the use of the same in circum- 
stantial clauses as a periphrasis of ideas of quality, vid. below, letter A, Rem. 
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Analogous to $5... . 5 we find xb... . We in Gen. 23, 6 al. ina 
verbal sentence with the sense of no one at all, not a single one. 


Rem. 1. The examples where x stands absolutely as a negative 
answer = not, no, are to be considered as extreme abbreviations of com- 
plete verbal sentences, e. g. Gen. 19, 2 (#° according to the context for 
13D) 9 etc.); 23,11; 42,10; Hag. 2,12; Job 23, 6, sometimes with a 
following ‘3 but Gen. 19, 2 (vid. above); Josh. 5, 14; 1 K. 3, 22. 


2. The negation of a nominal sentence by x always expresses (in 
contrast with the regular negative particle 7%) @ certain emphasis, pro- 
vided the force of the negation falls rather upon a definite word (cf. 
€. g. Ezek. 36, 32) than upon the whole sentence; this emphasized word 
is usually a Participle, e. g. 2 Sam. 3, 34 NINIDOK-NY 1'N thy hands were 
not bound; Num. 35, 23 (Deut. 4, 42; 19, 4); Deut. 28, 1 (in a relative 
clause in Ps. 38, 15); 1 Sam. 20, 26 (where with #9 we also find *Ab3 
before a nominal sentence); Jer. 4,22; Amos 5, 18; Hag. 1, 2 (where, 
however, we should read 3); Ps. 22, 7; 74, 9; Prov. 18,5; Job12, 3; 
22,16. But nominal sentences with pronominal (Gen. 20, 12; 2 Sam. 
21,2; Job 28, 14 parallel with |X) or substantive subject may also be 
negatived by 8, e. g. Ex. 4,10 ‘3% O37 WN x» not a man of words 
(i. e. no eloquent man) am J; Gen. 29, 7; Num. 23, 19; Isa. 22,2; 44, 
19; Ps. 22, 3; Job 9, 32; 18, 17; 21,9; 36, 26. (with Waw apodosis) ; 41, 
2; in Job 9, 33 we find even & xd non est for TR. (For ® =] in 
circumstantial clauses as a paraphrase of attributive ideas, vid. below, 
letter h, Rem.). 


3. Regularly ny) immediately precedes the verb, but sometimes it 
is separated from it (especially to emphasize a following word); so in 
Job 22, 7; Ecci. 10, 10 before object and verb; Num. 16, 29; 2 K. 5, 26 
before subject and verb; Deut. 8, 9; 2 Sam. 3, 34; Ps. 6,2; 49,18; Job 
13, 16; 34, 23 before a more definite qualification. In Deut. 32,5 we 
find «>, according to the accents, even at the end of the sentence 
(they offend him not); of course, however, 0°)3 x5 is to be connected. 
For the position of x with the Infinitive absolute vid. § 113, 3, 8, 
Rem. 3. 


b) ~bx, like »7 and ne, serves to express subjective and dependent 
negation, especially in connection with a Jussive (§ 109, 1, b, and Rem. 
2) to introduce prohibitions, warnings, negative wishes and commands 
(for -% with an Imperfect vid. § 107, 4, a, 2, Rem.; for 2 K. 6, 27 vid. 
$ 109, 2, d). 

Rem. 1. To form a composite word -58 is used (like x> vid. 
above, No. 1, Note 1) in Prov. 12, 38 in MY9-5% not-death (immortality). 
The cases where 98 (like yy = A yévnrat) means no, not 80, Ruth 1,13 
33 OR not 80, my daughter ; Gen. 19, 18 and 33, 10 ()-78), are also 
(vid. letter a, Rem. 1) due to extreme abbreviations of a complete sen- 
tence (such an one being repeated in 2 Sam. 13, 25); so in 2 Sam. 1, 21; 
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Isa. 62, 2; Ps. 83, 2 “1° is clearly to be supplied, and in Joel 2, 13; 
Amos 5, 14 the corresponding Jussive from the preceding Imperatives 
(Prov. 17, 12 from the preceding Infinitive absolute). 


2. Like ®° we also regularly find -5x% immediately preceding the 
verb; in Jer. 15, 15, however, it precedes another strongly emphasized 
clause.’ 


c) 7X, lit. construct state of |‘X non-entity, is (like the absolute state, 
vid. below) the negative of W* to be (cf. e. g. Gen. 31, 29 with Neh. 5, 5). 
As W (=he, she, it is, was, etc.,(contains the idea of being in all its 
tenses, 80 does |X, |S the idea of not-being. We thus find that: 

1) the absolute state ** (with an evident transition in meaning of a 
verbal predicate = is not at hand) is always used after the negatived ob- 
ject, e. g. Isa. 37,3 (2 K.19, 3) M199 HR M91 and there is not strength 
to bring forth; Gen. 2, 5 (]'® was not there); Ex. 17,7 (j}R-O* or is he 
not? after Wl is he....?); Lev. 26, 37; Num. 20, 5; Judg. 4, 20 (’8 
= no); 1 Sam. 9, 4 and 10, 14 (}'& in reference to the plu.) ; Isa. 41, 17; 
45,21; Mic. 7,2; Prov. 13, 4; 25, 14; Job 3, 9 (8) = and may there be 
none there, cf. Prov. §,17); Eccl. 3,19. Cf. also [RDN unless it be the 
case Gen. 30, 1; Ex. 32, 32; Judg. 9, 15; 2 K. 2,10. In Job 35, 15 }'R 
is used irregularly before a Perfect as an emphatic negation ; but the text 
is here scarcely reliable. 


2) the construct state {® had originally its natural position directly 
before the substantive, thus expressing its absence, or before the subject. 
of the verbal sentence which was to be negatived. To the first category 
belong the numerous cases where }® is united with a Participle (e. g. 
1 Sam. 26, 12 7° 7m YU PR) NIP) there was no one seeing, etc. 
= there was none who saw, and none who noticed, and none who was 
awake); 80 especially {®) with a Participle in subordinated circum- 
stuntial clauses, like Isa. 5, 29 ‘"¥D yx) ODN and he will escape 
while there is no rescuing one = without any one saving; Ps. 7, 3 al.; 
Lev. 26, 6 al. (WIND |X) without any one fearing); cf. § 141, 2, Rem. 2. 

_ 8 is used as the negation of a whole nominal sentence in Num. 14, 
42 DD34P3 TYTN PR Jehovah is not in your midst; Gen. 37, 29 HOTT R 
433 and Joseph was not in the pit. 

3) If the negatived subject is a personal pronoun, it appears, according 
to § 100, 5, as a suffix united with PR: °37'N J am not, was not, shall not 
be; JR, fem. 48 thou art not, etc., 132°, fem. 122% he, she ts not, ete. 

‘(also absolute in Gen. 42, 13 he ia [he was 5, 24] not [no more] at hand); 
OS they are not, etc. If its predicate is a verb, since [® always intro- 
duces a nominal sentence, it follows as a Participle, e.g. Ex. 5, 10 
172 °22R Jam not giving ; 8,17; Deut. 1, 32. 





1In Jer. $1, 3 bx is twice used for “bx, sc. in accordance with the inter- 
pretation of the Massorites = against him that bendeth; but here we should 
doubtless read ~?®, 
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Rem. The use of ‘3X for ‘3)°X in Neh. 4, 17 is due to the coor- 
dination of three other (substantive) subjects, which are emphatically 
united by 3FIK-}R. Since the suffixes of the Ist and 3d pers. sing. 
connected with }® are according to § 100, 5 actual verbal suffixes, it is 
clear that in Hag. 2, 17 (DDN¥ }'R) the pronominal complement to | is 
once connected with the nota accus.! 

4) The fact that,}'® (like }'®) always contained a verbal idea (is not, 
was not, etc.) brought about such a change in this word that its original 
character as a construct state was forgotten; in harmony therewith |'® 
was frequently separated from its governing word (substantive or 
Participle). This occurred especially by the interpolation of small 
(apparently enclitic) words like 13 (Isa. 1, 6), 1? (Lev. 11, 10, 12), 19 
(Gen, 11, 30), 02 (Ps. 14, 3), OF (Judg. 18, 10; Ex. 12, 30); but cf. also 
Ps. 5,10; 6,6; 32,2 and the absolute use Ex. 22,2; 1 K. 8,9; Ruth 
4,4. The change of position of }'% and the noun thus became finally 
possible, as in Gen. 40, 8 and 41, 15 (INR}R WD no one is present who can 
interpret it); Gen. 47, 13; Judg. 14,6; 1Sam. 21,2; Isa. 1,30; Jer.30,13; Hab. 
2,19; Prov. 5, 17 (j8) = neve sint; cf. letter c, 1; Job 3, 9); 30,27. In 
Ex. 5, 16 j*® is used between the subject and predicate. 

Rem. 1. Like 53....®5 or ®9....53 (vid. above, letter a) 
bd +R (e. g. Eccl. 1, 9 gm-9 YR there is anthing new, etc.; Dan. 1, 4; 
cf. TDIND YN there is nothing there 1 K.18, 43; Eccl. 5, 13) and PR 9D 
(Hab. 2, 19; cf. YR DIN Judg. 14, 6) also express an absolute 
negation. 

2. The negative syllable ‘X in the two composites W2) °® (as 
proper noun 1 Sam. 4, 21) and ‘PIR not guiltless (Job 22, 30) is no 
doubt due to an abbreviation of }X=y]®. In Ethiopic this abbreviation 
is very common, as also the negation prefixed to verbs. 


d) DW not yet is used according to § 107, 1, a, Rem. 1, in reference 
to the past regularly with the Imperfect Gen. 2, 5 (DVO... .59 still no 
one; vid. above, letters a and c, Rem. 1); 19,4; 24, 45; Josh. 2, 8; 
1 Sam. 3, 3 (but cf. 3, 7); with the Imperfect in the sense of the present 
Ex. 10, 7 (‘A OOM knowest thou not yet ?); Ex. 9, 30. 

e) ODN (properly substantive = cessation) no more (containing the 
verbal idea be present, cf. Deut. 32, 36; Isa. 45, 6, 14; 46,9; used 
absolutely in Amos 6, 10; in questions 2°N Wy DON is there not one 
more? etc.; 2 Sam. 9, 3; often also in the sense of non nisi); with 
paragogic *~ (§ 90,3, a) ‘ODN Isa. 47, 8, 10; Zeph. 2, 15 Wy ‘DDR IN 
it is I and no one else. 


St) ‘32 poetic and prophetic; also with a certain emphasis = 89 


1 According to de Layarde novae psalterii graecl editionis specimen, P- 26 
an accusative after §& is also found before NN} 32", Ps. 8, 3. 


* Clearly from 193 Sail, fall away, from which root the original substan- 
tives “43 and n3 (whence *FAN2 § 90, 3, a) are also formed. 
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with the Imperfect e. g. Isa. 26, 14; 33, 20, 23 (with the Perfect imme- 
diately afterwards); Hos. 7,2; Ps. 49, 13; Prov. 10, 30 (but in Isa. 14, 
21 before the Jussive = — OR); before an adjective Prov. 24, 23; before 
an Infinitive (where otherwise we would find “no, vid. below) Ps. 
32, 9. 


g) ‘3 with the Perfect Gen. 31, 20; Isa. 14, 6; with the Imperfect 
Job 41, 18; as the negation of a Participle, Hos. 7,8; Ps. 19, 4; of an 
adjective 2 Sam. 1, 21. 


h) nda as the negation of an adjective 1 Sam. 20, 26; for ‘AB 
Ezek. 13, 3, vid. letter k; for ‘nba as a regular negation of the In- 
finitive construct vid. § 114, 3, Rem. 2; for A299 as a conjunction vid. 
below, letter k. 

Rem. On ®>, Te 3. To the category of negative sentences 
belong also periphrases of attributive ideas by means of x, 53 not 
(both used almost exclusively in poetry) or |‘ with a following sub- 
stantive, chiefly in the form of simple circumstantial clauses, as in 
2 Sam. 23, 4 May x \p3 morning when no clouds are present, i.e. a 
cloudless morning; cf. Job12, 24; 26,2 b; 38, 26 (ered uninhabited) ; 
1 Chr. 2, 30, 32 (0°}3 ®5 childless); also ‘53 (e. g. Job 24, 10) and +X 
e. g- Ps. 88, 5 as a@ man RVR who has no strength, i.e. as a weak 
man; Isa. 47, 1; Hos. 7, 11; DO D-;+R numberless Cant. 6, 8 al.; 
generally, however (Ps. 104, 25 a].), like actual circumstantial clauses 
(cf. § 141, 2, Rem. 2) connected with Waw =19079°}'R). Such circumlocu- 
tions more rarely appear as relative clauses (cf. § 155, 2, a), e.g. Job 30, 13 
{> ty wd (they) who have no helper = the helpless ones, cf. 29, 12; Hab. 
1, 14; with J Zech. 9, 11 (from a waterless [empty] pit). 

At what stage of the language such combinations came to be re- 
garded as simply negative adjectives, is seen partly from the frequent 
coordination (even of relative clauses analogous to the foregoing) with 
actual adjectives (Joel 1,6; Ps. 72,12; Job 29, 12; cf. also Isa. 59, 10 
where D°}°}’-}N2 is parallel with O° y'5), partly from the introduction 
by means of the nota dativi P, Isa. 40, 22 (and to the fainting one) ; 
Job 26, 2a, 3; Neh. 8, 10. 


t) “j2 (lit. curn, removal; root 1D) that not, lest, at the beginning 
of sentences that express a fear or care; fear in Gen. 32, 12 al. (cf. deidu 
ui, vereor ne); beware (so often after VW, PWN Gen. 24, 6; 31, 24 
al.), take care that (2 K. 10, 23), etc. Sometimes the idea upon which 
~\2 depends is virtually contained in the subordinate clause, e. g. Gen. 
19, 19 and I could not escape to the mountain (since I feared), ‘Qp2 wa |2 
MW the evil could overtake me; (26, 7,9; 31, 31; 38, 11; in Gen. 44, 34 
from the rhetorical question how could I....? the sentence J cannot 


*In Prov. 9, 13 (perhaps also 14,7, but vid. Delitzsch on this passage) a 


verbal sentence is thus codrdinated as a periphrasis of an adjective. 


a 
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governing } has been removed). This is especially true in statements 
of any action or its omission by which something is concealed (in which 
case final “}) becomes ne) ; cf. Gen. 11, 4; 19, 15; Num. 20, 18 (where 
~]2 lest is separated from its verb by a strongly emphasised substantive; 
Judg. 15, 12 (after swear unto me!); Prov. 24,18, In Gen. 3, 22 (and 
now lest he put forth his hand! etc.) a cohortative is considered as 
virtually governing “}3; in vs. 23 it is changed into an historical 
tense. 


Rem. According to § 107, 4, a, 3, “3 is naturally followed by the 
Imperfect ; for the exceptions 2 Sam. 20, 6; 2 K. 2, 16, vid. ibid., Note 4; 
ef. also 2 K. 10, 23 MB-W!" 79 IN see to & that there be not, etc. 


k) °Pb35 lest with the Imperfect Ex. 20, 20; 2 Sam. 14, 14 (in Jer. 

23, 14 read the Infinitive 33% for 13% ; 27, 8 ae" for 1%3; in Ezek. 13, 

3 38) 193 is a relative clause governed by 5 decondtig. to that which 

they have not seen. 

2. Two negations in the same sentence do not contradict 
each other (as nonnulli, nonnemo), but rather increase the force 
of the negative (like ovx ovdeig, ovx ovdaporg nulli — non, nemo non); 
1 K. 10, 21 mpd e+e BUM) XY) FOD |X ailver was accounted 
nothing at all; 2 Chr. 9, 20 without x5); Zeph. 2, 2 “nd cow 
Nia? before (not) comes. Here especially belong the union of 
ps ‘and 3 not with ~jp without (§ 119, 3, d, 1); e. g. Isa. 
5, 9 (6, 11) awy po (for which Jer. 2,15 has " 20) lit. 
without no inhabitant = so that no inhabitant is there any more 
(but Isa. 50, 2 Op pRp with causative “}» on account of the 
lack of water ; also in “Ps ana did it happen, because of the 
lack of ...2 Ex. 14,11; in 2 K. 1, 3, 6, 16 “|@ 1s causative ); 
Eccl. 8, 11 Nd WR a0 besides that (that no one can, etc.). 


3. In poetry a negation may sometimes extend its in- 
fluence to a second parallel negative clause (annexed with or 
without Waw); e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 3 talk no more so proudly, let 
(not) arrogance come out of your mouth; Num. 38, 19; Isa. 
23,4; 28,27; 38,18; Ezek. 16,47; Ps. 9,19; 35,19; 38, 2; 
44, 19; 76, 6; Job 28, 17 (in 3, 11 nd mo? why not? thus 
influences a foregoing parallel clause). 


> 
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§ 153. 
LIMITED AND EXPANSIVE SENTENCES. 

The particles 4%, p] only serve to indicate a sentence 
limited in application, and the particles 3, AWN also, thereto, 
even to introduce a sentence with a wider scope. It is to be 
noticed here that the influence of these particles does not 
necessarily extend only to the word directly following (so 4x 
Gen. 7, 23; 34, 15; al Gen. 6,5; Amos 8, 2 and 4N pra 
Num. 12, 2= only alone? 03 Gen. 27, 34; Job 7, 11; Ax 
Deut. 15, 17), but frequently also to the entire following 
sentence. So 8 Ex. 12,15; 1K. 17,13; Job 16, 7; 28, 6; 
p2 Gen. 20, 11; 24,8; Ps. 32,6; Prov. 18,10; ta Gen. 27, 
33; 32, 21 (A391); 1 Sam. 22, 7; 28, 20; Zech. 9,11; Ar 
Job 14,3; 15,4. In Mal. 1,10 and Job 2, 10 a3 precedes 
two codrdinated clauses, although strictly speaking it belongs 
only to the second ; cf. the analogous examples § 150, 2, e. 


§ 154. 
SENTENCES CONNECTED BY WAW. 


Two or more sentences, as well as individual words, are 
connected by Waw copulative’); (cf. for the different vocal- 
ization of the same § 104, 2). Its use, however, is not limited 


1 For a detailed statement of the use of Waw copulative vid. Gesenius, 
Thesaurus I, p. 303 sq. For the codrdination of identical (e. g. of five Imperfect 
consec. in Gen. 25, 34 of five Perfects by means of 0))) as well as different tenses 
and modes through Waw copulative enough has been said, under the Tenses. In 
regard to the placing together of individual nouns by 1 (which strictly interpreted 
is due to a union of several individual clauses) it may be noticed that: 

a) contrary to our idiom, which in an enumeration employs the conjunction 
and only before the last member enumerated, the Hebrew has usually the poly- 
syndetic construction (so in Gen. 12, 16 Waw copulative is used six times, 
24, 35 seven, 15, 19 sq. nine, Josh. 7, 24 ten). Sometimes, however, only the 
last two words are so connected (cf. three members in Gen. 5, 32; 10,1; 11, 26; 
13, 2; 14,1; 30, 39, etc.); more rarely the first two (Ps. 45,9). Asyndeton is 
permanent in the form Dwow WIA yesterday (and) the day before Ex, 6, 8 al. 
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merely to connecting actually codrdinated sentences, for it 
frequently serves even when an antithesis is to be introduced, 
(Gen. 17, 21; 19, 19 and in nominal circumstantial clauses) 
or when one of the two connected sentences is subordinate to 
the other. For the use of } to introduce circumstantial clauses, 
ef. especially §§ 141, 2, Rem. 2 and 142, 1, Rem. 1; object clauses 
§ 157; causal clauses § 158; comparative clauses § 161; final 
clauses § 165; consequential clauses § 166; for the so-called 
Waw apodosis cf. § 143, 6, Rem. 2 and the sections therein cited ; 
for the use of Waw in numerical statements, § 184, 6, Rem. 


Rem. Occasionally Waw annexes a clause only apparently to the 
preceding, but actually to one understood, and supplied from the con- 
text. So we find } with Imperatives to express results, 1 K. 2, 22 

“Sew ask also rather; ; Ezek. 18, 32 I have no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth.... wherefore 12 3) turn yourselves; so also at the be- 
ginning of the iischultes when loosely connected with a fact or the 


(but this asyndetic construction is used with verbs as a rhetorical means of en- 
livening the statements, thereby rendering them more forcible, e.g. Judg. 5, 
27 at her feet he bowed, fell, lay down; Ex. 15, 19; 1 Sam. 15, 6; Job 20, 19; 
Cant. 2, 11; 5, 6). 

b) Occasionally Waw copulative is explicative (like isque, et — quidem) = 
certainly, to be sure (Waw ezplicativum), e.g. Gen. 4, 4 (and indeed of the fat 
thereof), Ex. 24, 12; 1 Sam. 17, 34 (with the bears certainly); 2 Sam. 18, 20; Isa. 
57, 11; Amos 8, 11; 4, 10; Zech. 9, 9; Prov. 8, 12; Neh. 8, 13; 2 Chr. 28, 10 (but 9 
before IMD? in 1Sam. 28, 3should with the LX X be omitted); also in connections 
like Wy1—jD from... to and till... Gen. 18, 3; 14, 23; 19, 4, 11, etc. 

In an emphatic sense (= and eépectally) we find }, e. g. in Gen. 8, 16 (32°49) 5 : 
Isa. 3, 1; Ps. 18,1; perhaps also Job 10, 17 (yea, a whole host); 2 Chr. 16, 14. 
An endoubted example of the so-called Waw concomitantiae is found in Job 41, 
12 a boiling pot ery with rush (fire). In Arabic this Wav of presence takes an 
accusative. 

\—) in Ps. 76, 7; Dan. 1, 3; 8, 13 is used in the sense of as well... as also 
(for \—\ = sive — sive, cf. § 162). 

c) For the adverbs used also as copulatives, D3 also, thereto (connecting 
several things, e. g. O°IW~O1 the two Gen. 27,45; Prov. 17, 15; s55°Ds all together, 
as a progressive and, e. g. Gen. 80, 8; 87,7; 1 Sai 30, 8; cf. also examples like 
1 Sam. 24. 10 behold, O behold ! 053—Dz or 031— Di Gen. 24, 44= as well —as; 
C1 occurs three times in Gen. 24, 25; $2, 20) and the even more expressive ab 
also, thereto, even (partly poetic, partly belonging to later usage; often only a 
simple and but occasionally adversative, nevertheless Ps. 44, 10 al.; \K — 8, also 
thrice repeated, = indeed — as also; cf. also DJ7*|8) and even also Lev. 26. 44; 
“377 AR lit. it comes also that = be quiet then, according to the context either 
guanto magis or quanto minus), vid. Lexicon. 
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speech of another, e. g. 2 Sam. 18, 11; 24,3; 2 K. 4, 14, 41; 7, 18; cf. 
also Josh. 7, 7 Q)); Ps. 2,10; 4,4; Isa. 8,7. The suppression of the 
antecedent is sometimes due to angry excitement or haste, which ap- 
parently begrudges the time necessary to a complete expression ; 
especially instructive therefore are Num. 12, 14; 16, 11; 20, 8 (15%); 

1 Sam. 10, 12; 15, 14; 28, 12; 2 Sam. 18, 12; 2 K. 1, 10; 7, 19 
{cf. vs. 2); Isa. 3, 14; Ps. 2, 6 (also a circumstantial clause : while I= 
and yet have I myself, etc.; cf. also the later addition with the optative 
formula ‘3’ Num. 11, 29; Judg. 9, 29. 


§ 155. 
RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


1. Relative clauses (in prose at least) are generally indi- 

cated by the relative pronoun Wy (for its construction, cf. 

% § 134, 1, 2), more seldom by the demonstratives m1, 1 or the 
prefixed -7 (on this cf. § 138, 3). ) 


Rem. 1. Occasionally WW appears as the subject of a nominal 
clause, whose predicate is formed by an active Participle (Deut. 1, 4; 
4,46; Jer. 38, 16; Neh. 5,2; Ps. 115, 8) or a passive (Ezek. 9, 2); cf. 
Kahan, die verbal-nominale Doppelnatur der hebr. Partic. u. Infin., 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 22. 


2. To express a local relation (= where) WR is used e. g. in Num. 

20, 13; 22, 26; Deut. 8, 15 (in a nominal clause); Ps. 84, 4; 95,9 (ina 

verbal clause). 

2. The relative condition is very frequently, especially 
in poetic discourse, expressed by the simple addition (sub- 
ordination) of the relative clause.’ This can take place: 

a) as a nominal clause, e. g. 2 Sam. 20, 21 @ man from mount 
Ephraim Sow y2w whose name was Sheba ; 1K. 18, 2; Zech. 
6,12; Job 1,6. Cf. also clauses like Gen. 89, 4 ry wits 
all (that) he had (vs. 5, the same usage with TW) ; Tsa. 
80,6; Job 8,15 with princes amd ant who had gold; Ps. 
11, 4; Prov. 22,11; witha reference back to a nominal 





1 The earlier supposition that all these cases depended upon the omission 
of Wwe is erroneous; rather is it to be supposed that these relative dependent or 
eubordinated clauses form only one of the many kinds of circumstantial clauses 
connected with a governing word and hence subordinate. Cf. the English: the 
Sriend I met; the book I told you of. 


b) 
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suffix Ps. 49, 14 ind oD CIN TT this ts the lot of those 
whose trust (is). In 2 Chr. 16, 9 with such, whose heart is 
undivided, etc., it is governed by a preposition. For the 
periphrasis of attributive ideas also belonging here, as in 
Job 38, 36 wiy-nd yraNnoy on land where no man is; vid. 
§ 152, 1, A, Rem., and for this shortened form of relative 
clauses cf. also Gen. 16, 18 ond Nd YIN in a land (which) 


belongs not to them; Hab. 1, 6; Prov. 26, 17 (bond) 


as a verbal clause: 


These cases may be subdivided into classes where a 
relative pronoun would eventually be used: — 


1) as the subject of the clause, e. g. Job $1, 12 it is a fire 
(which) consumeth unto the lower world; Deut. 82 ,17, 6 ; 
Isa. 55,13; 56,2; 65,1; Ps. 84,9; 68, 31; 71,18; 
78,6; Prov. 30,17; Job 3,38; Lam. 1,10, 21; Neh. 
18, 25; referring back to the suffix in 19399 in Isa. 28, 
16 (lit. behold me, who has founded, ctc.); 28, 14; 
38,5; Ezek. 25, 7; dependent upon a vocative in Isa. 
54, 1; on a nominal suffix (vid. letter a) Ps. 16, 4. 

Here particularly belong periphrases of adjectives, as 
in Gen. 49, 27 FAT) aNT @ wolf which robs = a thievixh 
wolf; Isa. 61,12; to express a negative state, e. g. Isa. 
40,20; Hos. 4, 14 (parrnd oy the senseless people). 
Rem. Such relative clauses are very often united to substantives 

by the comparative particle 2 Job 7, 2 O¥7AR T3393 likea slave who 
panteth for the shadow, etc.; Deut. 32, 11; Isa. 62,1; Jer. 23, 29; Hos. 

6,3; Ps. 42,2; 83,15; 125, 1; Job 9, 26; 11, 16; also after 193 Ps. 

58, 5; after definite substantives Isa. 53,7; 61, 10 sq.; Hab. 2, 14; Ps. 

49, 13, 21; vid. also examples under No.2. Sometimes it seems more 

reasonable in such cases to use the verb in question as the predicate of 

the foregoing substantive and explain 3 (for VN, vid. comparative 
clauses, § 161, 2) as a conjunction —a supposition that even [upfeld 
allowed, at least for Ps. 90, 6; 125, 1; Isa. 53, 7; 61,11. In such 
cases, however, the Massora has supplied the correct interpretation by 
means of greater or lesser distinctive accents (where the rule given in 


§ 15, Rem. 5 on the use of certain distinctives in conjunctions is not to 
be discarded). 
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2) as the object, e. g. Ps. 7,16 5ypy mnwa So and he 
falls into the ditch (which) he makes; Judg. 8, 1; 
1K. 18,12; 2 K. 8,8; Isa. 6,6; 15, 7 (in Jer. 48, 36 
the same use with a substantive in the construct state 
depending upon the relative clause; cf. § 1380, 4); 
Isa. 41,3 ; 42, 6,16; 48,17 (but Ps. 82, 8 95m wy773); 
Isa. 64, 2; Ezek. 18, 8 (according to what they have 
not seen); Ps. 25,12; 88,12; 51,10; Prov. 28, 8; 
Job 28, 17; 28,1; Eccl. 10, 5 (6,1 the same use of 
Wh) 5 1 Chr. 29, 3; 2 Chr. 18, 23. 

3) so as to include a demonstrative (= he who, etc.; for 
this use of wy cf. § 139, 2), e. g. Isa. 41, 24 Aayin 
O23 W3 an abomination (is he) who chooses you; Mal. 
2, 16 (ne >) and him who has covered); Job 24, 19 
Nt binw the under-world (consumes those who) have 
simnede Isa. 41, 2. 


4) where "Ws would be used as nota relationis, which 
from a following suffix, § 189, 1 (usually connected 
with a preposition) or an adverb (e. g. Jer. 2, 6) con- 
tains a closer qualification; e. g. Jer. 6,15 @ people 
iwS pIN-Nd whose language thou dost not understand ; 
Ps. $2, 2 blessed is the man yy by mam aimed unto 
whom Jehovah doth not impute iniquity ; Ex. 18, 20; 
Isa. 42, 1 (where {3D is to be supplied in the second 
half); Jer. 2, 6; Job 3, 3 a.’ Examples of verbal 
suffix Deut. 82,17 a ty NS owidsy gods whom they 
knew not (vid. also end of verse ) ; after substantive 
with > in (vid. above, No. 1, Rem.) Jer. 28, 9; 


Job 18, 28. 
Rem. 1. The simple addition of relative qualifications is especially 
frequent: 


1In Isa. 51, 1 we find without this qualification by means of a preposition 
with a suffix, the brief and bold look unto the rocks OAIXM (whence) ye are hewn 
and to the hole of the well DIN (whence) ye are dug ; similarly Job 21, 27 the 
devices (with which) ye overpower me. 
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a) after time relations (almost invariably indeterminate, hence 
considered as in the construct state!; vid. Rem. 2),e. g. Ex. 6, 28 
MMM WT OA on the day (when) Jehovah spoke; cf. Ps. 56, 10; also 
after OY Jer. 36, 2, after simple OY Ps. 56, 4 (RVR OF on the day 
[when] J fear); furthermore 2 Chr. 29, 27 moiyn ‘nn Nya at the time 
(when) the burnt offering began; also after ny Deut. 32, 36; Job 6, 17; 
after Nyy Mic. 5,2; also after Ny Ps. 4, 8: greater than (the joy) 
at the time (when) their corn and wine abounded. Cf. also cases like 
Job 8, 12 while it is yet in its greenness (when) not customarily cut down, 
etc. 


b) more rarely after local references, partly with a peculiar pregnant 
force, e. g. Job-38, 19: where is the wuy (where) light dwelleth; cf. 38, 
24. Here too belong the examples where relative clauses are governed 
by prepositions, as in Jer. 2, 8 on DHyirend “IN and walked after 
{those things that) profit not; 1 Chr. 15, 12 We) MINIT ON in (the place 
which) I have prepared for him (cf. the complete usage Ex. 23, 20); 
2 Chr. 1,4; after 5 Isa. 65, 1 (to those who did not ask, etc.). 


2. For the examples of relative clauses governed by the construct 
state, hence virtually in the genitive, cf. § 130, 3, 4. 


3. In Arabic the relative pronoun regularly follows a definite, but 
not an indefinite noun. Likewise in Hebrew, 1W®, in prose at least, is 
generally wanting after an indefinite noun (cf. the foregoing example, 
Gen. 15, 13; Jer. 23, 4, etc.); on the other hand, WW not so un- 
frequently is also wanting after a definite substantive, e. g. Ex. 18, 20; 
2 Chr. 18, 23; especially in poetry Deut. 32, 17; Ps. 18,38; 49, 13, 21; 
Job 3, 3; 23, 17, etc. 


§ 156. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL CLAUSES. 


1. To express the circumstances under which a subject 
appears or an action (or event) is accomplished, regardless of 
the relative clauses (with or without "wry, vid. § 155, 2, a), 
the nominal clauses connected by Waw with the following 
subject (vid. such cases in detail, § 141, 2, Rem. 2) and verbal 
clauses (vid. § 142, 1, Rem. 1) are primarily used. Frequently, 
however, such statements are subordinated to the principal idea 
by means of a simple addition without Waw ; this is effected 





2In Ps. 49, 6 a relative temporal clause follows a time relation with the 
genitive. 
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quite as well in the form of (occasionally short) nominal 
clauses (vid. No. 2) as in that of verbal clauses (vid. No. 3). 


Rem. Of the relative clauses, here belong numerous nominal 
clauses entirely subordinated to the substantive without Wk, as in 
Gen. 16, 12; so also in statements of weight (Gen. 24, 22), of name 
(Job 1, 1; also introduced by 12W’ Gen. 24, 29; 1 Sam. 1, 1 al. or Dw 
Gen. 16, 1; 22, 24 al.), bodily condition (Judg. 1, 7), etc. Nominal 
clauses beginning with Waw and the predicate bave a certain in- 
dependent character, like those introduced by Waw and the subject' 
(Gen. 19, 1, etc.); but the former, provided they ascribe a simultaneous 
state to the principal action, are classed among circumstantial clauses ; 
so Isa. 3, 7 I may not be a healer on TR UNI for in my house there 
is no bread ; 6, 6 (Amos 7, 7); 2 Sam. 13, 18; 16, 1. 


2. Characteristic examples of nominal circumstantial 
clauses are Gen. 12, 8 and he pitched his tent *ym) C9 Seems 
O7po while (or so that) Bethel lay on the west and Ai on the 
east; Num. 22, 24; 2 Sam. 18, 14 (in the heart of Absalom 
‘Maztiy while he was yet alive); Jer. 80, 6; Ezek. 9, 2 (cf. 
Cant. 3,8); Nah. 83,8; Zech. 14,5; 2 Chr. 28,10; witha 
preceding predicate e. g. 1 Sam. 26,13; Ps. 32,8. The nominal 
clause in Gen. 41, 29 serves to express a future condition. 
Here also belong certain permanent formulas, like o35-5x C35 
from face to face (lit. while face was to face) Gen. 32, 31; 
Ex. 88, 11; Deut. $4, 10 al.;? also throw themselves down 
AYN CSN in that the face is turned toward the earth, Gen. 19, 
1 al. (for Aye we find poy in 1 K. 1, 81; Isa. 49, 28).° Cf. 
finally the formula maby Cx mother with children Gen. 2, 
12 (cf. Hos. 10, 14 and § 119, 3, e, Note 3). 


Rem. On the periphrases of negative attributive ideas belonging 
here by (complete and incoimp‘ete) nominal clauses, cf. § 152, 1, h, 
Rem. 


1In Deut. $2, 31 this connecting form seems to have been chosen for other 
purposes, sc. and indecd are our enemies (whose) judges (with the so-called em- 
phatic Waw; the interpretation as a circumstantial clause is purely artificial). 

2 Also the use,O°]D TIN VWNT to look each other in the face (i. e. to be opposed 
in battle) 2 K. 14, 8, 11; 2 Chr. 25, 17, 21 is no doubt an abbreviated form of rata 
79-ON Dd. 

3 That M¥AN (j'IN) is indeed to be considered as the virtual predicate of 
D°DN and not DDN as a remaining casus instrum., is seen from Isa. 49, 23, where 
YDS “DN precedes the verb. 
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3. Positive sentences (vid. letter a), and much more fre- 
quently negative sentences (vid. letter 6), are sometimes used 
as verbal circumstantial clauses,, among which are many 
usages that may be considered as simply paraphrases of 
negative adverbial ideas (vid. letter c). 


Examples for a) Isa. 5, 11 6 (woe unto them that continue at night 
ppt: \_ while the wine inflames them). As a specification of an 
already mentioned summary, we find the verbal circumstantial clause 
in Gen. 44, 12; 48, 14 (therefore crossed his hands); Judg. 6,19; in an 
opposite sense 1 K.13, 18 (15 WND with which he, however, lied to him). 
A motive seems to be expressed by the verbal clause in Ps. 7, 7 
(IV3I¥ OBW since thou hast ordained judgment), and in Ps. 103, 5 a 
result. 

Rem. Especially deserving of mention are the cases where an Im- 
perfect in the sense of a final clause ia subordinated to a verb of motion 
(usually D4p). Besides the examples (Ps. 88, 11, etc.) mentioned in 
§ 120, 1, b, cf. also Isa. 5, 11 @ (to follow strong drink); Hab. 3, 16 (43732 
that he may press it) ; Job 16, 8; 30, 28. 


For 6b) subordinated verbal clauses with x (usually rendered into 
English by without and the pres. Participle when the subject is the 
same as in the subordinated clause), e. g. Lev. 1, 17 b427 n> without 
dividing it; Job 31, 34; cf. also Ps. 21, 12 (3999753 without effecting 
anything); x5 with the Perfect is thus used in Gen. 44, 4; Ex. 34, 28. 
With an interchangeable subject Isa. 27, 9, corresponds to a conse- 
quential clause (XDp-K? so that they did not raise, etc.). Occasionally 
verbal clauses in the same sense (without doing) are connected with x) 
cf. 1 Sam. 20, 2; Job 24, 22; 42, 3; in a concessive sense Isa. 33, 1; Ps. 
44, 18. 


For c) cf. pT. nd (lit. he knows it not) = unawares Ps. 35, 8; Prov. 
5, 6; helal Sw) unsparing Isa. 30, 14 (after Infinitive absolute); Hab. 1, 
17; Job 6, 10 (but Job 16, 13; 27, 22 vialal nr; vid. letter 6); Wwn ‘2 
(lit. contains not) endless Isa. 14,6; 01073 Job 41, 15 (Ps. 93, 1 
"R-43) and 0D° 89 Isa. 40, 29 = without trembling, immovable; cf. also 
TWWIe x5 without trembling, Ps. 26, 1. 





1 Some of the examples belonging here have already been discussed in an- 
other connection, vid. above, § 120, 1. 
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§ 157. 
OBJECT CLAUSES. 


Clauses depending on a transitive verb (especially the 
so-called verba cordis, i.e. verbs expressing any mental per- 
ception such as see, hear, know, recognize, believe, remember, 
_ forget, say, think, etc.) may be subordinated to the governing 
' verb simply by annexing it without the aid of a conjunction 
(§ 120, 1) or codrdinating it with or without Waw copulative, 
(§ 120, 2). Regularly, however, the object clause is intro- 
duced by ‘5 that, more rarely by "wy that. 


Examples: a). Object clauses without a conjunction. 


Besides the passages mentioned in § 120 (especially letter a, Rem. 
1), numerous other examples are classified here, examples where the 
clause, dependent upon a verb of saying or perceiving, is either nominal 
or verbal (the so-called oratio obligua in Latin and German); e. g. Gen. 
12,13 AX ‘ANN RI N say then, thou art my sister; Zech. 8, 23 (after 
yow); Ps. 9, 21 (after pT); verbal clauses e. g. Gen. 43, 7 (vid. § 107, 3, 
b); Ps. 50,21 thou hast mentioned JD MAK-AVN I am just as thou 
(art); Gen. 41, 15; Judg. 9, 48 (= what ye have seen me do); Isa. 48, 8; 
Hos. 7, 2. 


b) Object clauses introduced by °3, e. g. Gen. 6, 5 739 °3 NM KY) 
DWI HY and Jehovah saw that the iniquity of man was great, etc. 
Even direct discourse is frequently introduced by °3 (analogous to the 
so-called dr recitulivum; sometimes with the force of an asseverative 
particle, e. g. Gen. 26, 9; 27, 20), e. g. Gen. 21, 30; 22, 16 sq.; 26, 22; 
29, 32; 37, 35, etc., also when the direct discourse is not expressly in- 
dicated, as in Gen. 32, 31. For the attraction of the subject of such 
sentences to a governing verb? (as object of the latter) vid. above, § 117, 
1, Rem. 6. 


c) Object clauses introduced by WR, e. g. Esth. 3, 4 pnd TaN"3 
"WT NI-WRN for he had informed them that he was a Jew; 1 Sam. 18, 





1In this way arises occasionally a kind of acc.—cum Infin. construction, 
especially after |) (lit. give away) in the sense of allow, e. g. Num. 21, 23 
9323 aay Oetinra mo Ir and Sihon did not let Israel pass through 
his borders ; 20, 21; Infinitive with 5 follows in Gen. 20, 6; 31,7; Ex. 8, 19; 
cf. also the analogous examples Deut. 28, 56 (after 10] try, vid. § 113, 1, c, with 
note); Judg. 11, 20 (after j‘DNTI trust); 1K. 19, 4 (after Ng wish). 
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15; Ezek. 20, 26; Eccl. 8, 12,)} before direct discourse 1 Sam. 15, 20; 
2Sam.1, 4. Quite often the nota accus. —NX precedes WR (= the case, 
the event that) e. g. Josh. 2,10; 1 Sam. 24, 11, 19; 2 Sam. 11, 20; 2 K. 
8, 12; Isa. 38, 3 (but Gen. 30, 29; Deut. 29, 15 = the case, like). 


§ 158. 
CAUSAL CLAUSES. 


The cause or reason of assertions, demands, threats, etc., 
expressed by a complete clause is often connected either by 
simple Waw copulative (e. g. Ps. 60,13 supply us help for 
the trial and [for] in vain is man’s help; Gen. 22,12; Ex. 
28, 9; Job 22,12; perhaps also Ps. 7, 10) or without a con- 
junction (Gen. 17, 14). Regularly, however, certain conjunc- 
tions are used in many connections to indicate causal clauses. 


Most commonly we find as causal conjunctions °} {3": (Isa. 3 16 al.) 
and WN }})" because, lit. on account of, that ; both, however, are also ab- 
breviated to }})* (Num. 20, 12 al.), or simply to’) because (Gen. 3, 14,17 al.), 
as well as to W8 (Gen. 30, 18; 31, 49 ; 34, 13; 34, 27; 1K. 3, 19; 8, 33; 
Hos. 14, 4; also Wk) Gen. 39, 9, 23); on the other hand, }j: is some- 
times repeated for the sake of emphasis = }}/'33 jy? (analogous to the 
German sintemal u. alldieweil) Lev. 26, 43; Ezek. 13, 10 (without 3 36, 
3) ; furthermore swe-by (2 Sam. 3, 30) and *p- 382 (Deut. 31, 17; Judg. 
3,12; Mal. 2, 14) on the ground, that; VW say by reason of the cir- 
cumstance, that (Deut. 23, 5); Wk nitk-52-Oy (Jer. 3, 8) even on that 
account, because. Like }})' for TWN wt, we also find -by with the 
Perfect (Ps. 119, 136; Ezra 3, 11; cf. Gen. 31, 20 Sa7by and Deut. 
28, 55 ‘ban each with a Perfect = because not) for wr-Oy. Cf. also 
WR IpPy (Gen. 22,18; 26,5; 2 Sam. 12, 6, throughout with a Perfect) 
and °5 323, (2 Sam. 12, 10 with a Perfect; Amos 4, 12 with an Im- 
perfect), lit. forasmuch as; again we find 3py Num. 14, 24 with a Per- 
fect; Deut. 7, 12; 8, 20 with an Imperfect); finally VND (Isa. 43, 4) 
Jrom this that = because, VX NMA (1 Sam. 26, 21 al.) and ‘> ONA 
(Deut. 4, 37; Prov. 1, 29) therefore, that. 

Rem. 1. The preposition ->y) with the Infinitive (§ 114, 2) is often 
used as the equivalent of a complete causal clause (~on the ground 





1In Jer. 28,9 a subject clause is thus introduced by VW for the expected ‘5. 
_ (Elsewhere VOR is used as a conjunction with a meaning parallel with all senses 
of *5). 

2 But 12-9y 19 (Gen. 18, 5; 19, 8; 38, 10; 88, 26; Num. 10, 31; 14, 43; 
2 Sam. 18, 20 Qeri) and sr 73" VER (Job 84, 27) everywhere for an account of. 
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that, on account of); cf. e. g. Amos 1, 3, 6, 13; 2, 1,6. Such an Infinitive 
construction, according to § 114, 3, Rem. 1, may be continued by a 
finite verb; “oy has then the force of a conjunction; e. g. Amos 1,9 
dt nd) oe oye >y because they delivered up....and remembered 
not; 1,11; 2, 4. 


2. The choice of tenses follows in the main the general principles 
laid down in § 106 sq.: the Perfect (cf. § 106, 1, c) is used with com- 
pleted events, the Imperfect with incomplete ones; cf. e. g. Deut. 7, 12; 
8, 20; 1 K. 8, 33 where the Imperfect always admits the possible 
rendering that those addressed escape punishment by shunning dis- 
obedience. Cf. also § 111, 2, Rem. 2, @ for the Imperfect consec., 
§ 112, 5, b for the Perfect consec. in the consequent of causal sen- 
tences. 


§ 159. 
CONDITIONAL CLAUSES.' 


1. The great diversity in the construction of conditional 
sentences is due to the fact that it really depends upon the 
point of view of the speaker, whether he regards the condition 
as (possibly) to be fulfilled, already fulfilled, or unfulfilled. 
On this distinction depends in part the choice of conditional 
particles (vid. below), but chiefly (as also in Greek and Latin) 
the choice of tense; the use of the latter is, of course, in 
accordance with the principles? given in § 106 sq. For the 
sake of a better understanding of the subject we shall in the 
following matter (No. 2) discuss conditional clauses without 
the conditional particles and then in No. 3 with such particles. 


2. The relation of condition and result may in Hebrew, as 
in German, be indicated by simply placing together two 
clauses. The main principle should ever be born in mind 
(corresponding to the general character of both tenses) that 


1 Cf. H. Ferguson, The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew 
(Journ. of Soc. of Bibl. Lit. and Exeg., Middletown, Conn., June and Sept., 1882) ; 
P. Friedrich, die hebr. Conditionalsiitze, Konigsb. 1884 (Inaug. Diss.); Driver, 
Tenses, etc., p. 202 sq. 

1 This does not exclude the use of a different construction in the consequent 
from that in the antecedent — a new source of diverse variations! 
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the Imperfect with its equivalents (Jussive, Cohortative, Imper- 
ative, Perfect consec., Participle) is used to express present or 
future conditions and results regarded as yet to be fulfilled, 
while the Perfect represents such conditions as actually ful- 
filled, and the event hence accomplished (the other function of 
the Perfect—representing unfulfilled conditions — can be 
considered in its connection witk particles). 


Examples: a) Imperfect (cf. § 107, 4, b, 5) in antecedent and con- 
sequent, Josh. 22, 18; Ps. 104, 28 sq. }$0P?"? Ditp JAA thou givest them, 
they gather, etc., Ps. 139, 18; Job 20, 24; Neh. 1, 8, with interrogative 
Imperfect in the consequent Judg. 13,12, with a Jussive Job 10, 16; 
Cohortative Prov. 1, 23; Perfect Isa. 26, 10 (yet he would not learn 
righteousness; the consequent sharply excludes what the Imperfect in 
the antecedent expresses as in mind; cf. Hos. 8,12); Perfect consec. 
Ex. 33, 5, with the suppression of the antecedent Job 5, 8 (vid. § 107, 4, 
b, 5). 

b) Jussive in both antecedent (cf. § 109, 2, b with Rem.) and conse- 
quent Ps. 104, 20 75°9 "im A¢N-NEA 7 thou make darkness, it is 
night ; Imperfect in the consequent Ps. 104, 29 b. 

c) Cohortative (vid. § 108, 2, b) in the antecedent, Perfect in the con- 
sequent Ps. 40, 6; Imperfect consec. Job 19,18 *37393T MAP if I 
arise, they speak against me; for a Cohortative in the consequent, cf. 
§ 108, 2, ¢. 

d) Imperfect consec. in the antecedent (§ 111, 4, 6, 3, Rem.) Ps. 139, 
11 V8! if I spoke, etc. (a nominal clause serves as the consequent) ; 
with frequentative Perfect consec. in the consequent 1 Sam. 2, 16. 


e) Perfect consec. in both antecedent and consequent (vid. examples 
§ 112, 5, a, e, with Rem.) Gen. 44, 22 ND) VIR Jy) and i he forsook his 
Sather, the latter would die; 44, 29; Ex. 4, 14; 12, 18; 1 Sam. 16, 2; 
2 Sain. 13, 28; 1 K. 8, 30; with frequentative Perfects, Ex. 16, 21; Im- 
perfect in the consequent (being separated from Waw by x5) Num. 23, 
30; Job 5, 24; a question Lev. 10, 19; a nominal sentence Ps. 37, 10; 
Job 7, 21. 


J) pure Perfect (representing actions considered as completed) in 
both antecedent and consequent Prov. 18, 23 310 R¥D MWR RYD when 
one has found a wife, one has found a good thing; 24,10; Imperfect in 


1 For the ending }icf. § 47,3, Rem.4. }73%" vs. 28 is explained from its 
position directly before a pause; all these endings vss. 28-30 and Ps. 189, 18 have 
hardly anything to do with conditional sentences, though the appearance of }} 
Num. 82, 23 after whoo in the antecedents is unusual (in Num. 16, 29 }) before 
® is explained as due to a dislike of hiatus). 
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the consequent Job 19, 4; 23, 10; Imperfect consec. Prov. 11, 2; Job 3, 
25; 23, 13 6; 29, 11; a question Num. 12, 14; Job 7, 20; if I have sinned 
(properly, well then, I have sinned!), what could I do for thee? 21, 31; 
35, 6; Amos 3, 8; a nominal sentence Job 27, 19. 


g) Participle as casus pendens (cf. § 143, b, Rem. 2 and the quoted 
references from the Aramaic) or a complete nominal clause in the 
antecedent; the consequent is usually introduced by Waw apodosis, e. g. 
Prov. 23, 24 Keth.i3 NO’ DIN WV tf any one beget a wise (child) he 
shall have joy in him; with a frequentative Perfect in the consequent 
1 Sam. 2,13 al.; also with a simple Imperfect, e. g. Ex. 21, 12 (cf. § 112, 3 
b, 8); with an interrogative Imperfect 2 K. 7, 2, 19; with an interrogative 
Perfect Judg. 6, 13. 


h) Infinitive with a preposition (also equivalent of a conditional 
clause) in the antecedent, Perfect consec. in the consequent (cf. § 112, 5, 
a,¢), e.g. 2 Sam. 7, 14 sq. 42) VANIN INN Y he commit iniquity, I 
will chastise him with the rods of men; Ex. 34, 34 sq. (with an Im- 
perfect, then frequentative Perfect in the consequent). 


Rem. For the periphrasis of conditions and results by means of 

two coordinated Imperatives, vid. § 110, 2, a. 

3. As particles introducing conditional clauses we find CN 
(late Hebr. sometimes is 9) and "5 (1 Sam. 14, 30; Isa. 63,19 
xn; Eccl. 6,6; Esth. 7, 4 vx from % ex) if, negatives NON 
and xdxd (1515) af not, unless; > in case that (Lat. ut), some- 
times almost identical in meaning with ex. In general the 
difference between Ex (ND EN) and b (xd) is that CK is used 
when the condition is regarded as already fulfilled, or when with 
its result it is thought to be possibly (or apparently) incoming 
at the present or future. In the first case, Ox is followed by the 
the Perfect; in the second case (corresponding to the Greek ear 
with Subj. Pres.) the Imperfect or its equivalent (frequently 
also in the consequent). % (5x) however, is used when the 
condition is represented as unfulfilled in the past or not to be 
fulfilled in the present or future ; the consequent hence never 
having taken place. In the first case > and xo (usually also 
in the consequent) are necessarily followed by the Perfect 
(corresponding to the Greek e with conjunction of corres- 
ponding time; Latin, Subj. Imperfect or Pluperfect); in the 


1Cf. for 19 Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr. f. Wiss. u. Leben, VI (1868), p. 21 8q. 
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other (very rare) case the Perfect may be used; also the 
participle and even the Imperfect. 


Rem. Since it depends (vid. above, No. 1) upon the speaker 
whether a condition is to be considered as fulfilled or unfulfilled, it is 
not strange that the distinction between ON and 35 is not always con- 
sistently made. Even though (according to their nature) 1 and xd1 
may not be used for OR, xd ON (for the strange 14 Gen. 50, 15, vid. 
below), nevertheless ON is sometimes used when only % would be ex- 
pected; cf. e. g. Ps. 50, 12; 137, 5; 139, 8; Hos. 9, 12 (cf. vs. 11). 
These examples (ON with an Imperfect), from the circumstance that the 
union of 19 with the Imperfect was plainly avoided, are readily ex- 
plained as far as the latter represented an incompleted action, hence (in 
contrast to 19) still indicated as an open possibility. But O%€ is used 
for 1 with the Perfect, especially when to the condition introduced by 
OX an imprecation is added in the consequent, e. g. Ps. 7, 4 sq. 
MV TY — ONT UY wyroN if I have done this —the enemy will persecute 
my scul, etc., cf. Job 31,9sq. The speaker at one moment represents 
as possible and even actual that which he really wishes to indicate as 
impossible in order to subject himself to the severest punishment, if such 
were really the case. 


Examples: A. O€% 1. With a Perfect in the antecedent to represent 
conditions, etc. indicated as accomplished in the past or to be accom- 
plished in the future (Perfect = Fut. exactum, § 106, 3, c); in the con- 
sequent® we find: 

a) the Perfect, e.g. Prov.9, 127 ADIN MIDN ON if thou be wise, thou 
shalt be wise for thyself; Ps. 73, 15 (vid. on %). 

b) the Imperfect, e. g. Deut. 32,41 °MIZ"ON when I have whetted....I 
will render vengeance (2°%), etc.; Job 9, 15 sq. and 30 (in each % 
for ~ON would be expected, so too in Ps. 44, 21 sq. where an in- 
terrogative Imperfect is used in the consequent); Job 11, 13 (conse- 
quent vs. 15). 

¢e) the Jussive (or Optative), e. g. Job 31, 9 sq. (vid. No. 2, Rem.) ; Gen. 
18, 3. 

d) the Perfect consec. (vid. examples § 112, 6, a, 3), e. g. Gen. 43, 9 xOn-DN 
NVA tf I bring him not unto thee... . I will take the blame for- 
ever, etc., 2 Sam. 15, 33; 2 K. 7, 4; but in Gen. 47,6; Mic. 5, 7; Job 
7, 4 reference is made to an accomplished action; in Gen. 38, 9; 
Num. 21, 9 the Perfect with 1 as Perfect frequentative refers to the 
past. 

¢) the Imperfect consec. (vid. § 111, 4,6, 1, KRem.), e. g. Job 8,4: Uf thy 
children have sinned (NOT) i. i Dende one) he has cast them away, 
etc. 





1 We do not here consider the fact that the logical consequent (the result of 
the condition) is sometimes stated before the condition. 
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J) the Imperative, e. g. Gen. 50,4 (/27 N)-INBT ODIP3 FM VNRYD &)-OR 
if I have found favor in thine eyes speak, etc.), the Imperative 
precedes in Gen. 47, 16; Job 38, 4, 18. 

g) a (complete or incomplete) nominal clause, e. g. Jer. 14, 18 (with 
graphic transposition in the future): if Iam gone forth into the field 
(= tf I go, etc.), then are those sluin with the sword, etc., Prov. 24, 14 
(consequent with Waw apodosis) ; 


2. ON with an Imperfect in the antecedent to express both what is 
possible in the present and future and (according § 107, 1) what is con- 
tinued or repeated in the past; in the consequent we find: 

a) the Perfect, e. g. Num. 32, 32 ONNON NIN fe PryNn xO-ON) if ye 
will not do so, ye have sinned (the consequent is so transposed as to 
indicate an action as already begun; so Job 20, 12-14). But Num. 
16, 29 (also 1 Sam. 6,9; 1 K. 22, 28) is due to a pregnant use 
= when these, as all men, will die (as will happen), Jehovah has not 
sent me. 

b) the Imperfect, e. g. 2 K. 7, 4 ‘VM) IPTV"OR Ff they let us live, we 
shall continue to live, etc.; Gen. 13, 16; 18, 28, 30; 28, 20 sq.; Ex. 20, 
25 (the 2d Imperfect —Jussive); Isa. 1,18; 10,22; Amos9Q, 2-4; Ps. 
50, 12 (where ~O§8 ironically represents something impossible as 
possible); Job 8, 6 sq. (with insertion of a second condition in 
the form of a nominal sentence); 9, 3, 20; Job 14, 7. In Gen. 
42, 37 the result (cf. on SK § 107, 4, b, 1) precedes the con- 
dition. 

c) the Jussive (or Optative), e. g. Ps. 137, 5; cf. on this § 109, 2, b; 

d) the Cohortative, e. g. Gen. 13, 9; Job 31, 7; cf. § 108, 2, ¢; 


e) the Perfect consec. (vid. examples § 112, 5, a), e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 6 
AVN) PIN ‘219: IPS-ON if thy father at all miss me, thou shalt 
say, etc.; Gen. 24, 41; Judg. 4, 20; with a frequentative Per- 
fect consec. Gen. 31, 8 if he (as often happened) said.... then, 
etc. 

J) the Imperfect consec. ; 80 perhaps Ps. 59, 16, if yo) is to be explained 
according to § 111, 4, 8, 2, y. 

g) the Imperative, e. g. Gen. 31, 50; 1 Sam. 20, 21; 21, 10; Job 35, 5. 

h) a nominal sentence, e. g. Gen. 4,7; Ps. 139, 8; Job 8, 6; 31, 
26 sq. 


3. ON with a Cohortative, e. g. Gen. 30, 31; cf. the passages men- 
tioned in § 103, 2, 5. 

4. ON with an Infinitive Job 9, 27 *YOR"ORM lit. my say ts (but 
‘FON should be the reading here). 


5. ON with a nominal clause, e.g. Gen. 27, 46; Judg. 9, 16 (Im- 
perative in the consequent); 11, 9 (Imperfect in the consequent); 
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2 Sam. 12, 8 (Cohortative in the consequent); Hos. 12, 12, so especially 
when the subject of the conditional clause is a personal pronoun. The 
latter is then used ina positive sentence with &’, in a negative with 
TS (cf. for both § 100, 5), while the predicate is indicated by a Par- 
ticiple, generally as a bold expression (cf. § 116, 5, Rem. 1), e. g. Judg. 
6, 36 sq. JWiD JW" ON 7 thou wilt help, etc.; Gen. 24, 49 (D°Wy DIW*"ON 
Uf ye will do, etc.); 1 Sam. 23, 23. In Gen. 24, 42 sq. the conditional 
expression is humbly indicated by means of an annexed &); with yR 
Gen. 43, 6 NUD JYR"DN) and tf thou dost not let him go, etc.; 20,7; 
1 Sam. 19, 11. Furthermore Y? and {8 may even without a suffix 
follow ON; so also YW’ Gen. 23, 8; 1 Sam. 20, 8; 2 K. 9, 15 al. TRON 
(if that be not the case) Gen. 30,1; Judg. 9, 15; 2 K. 2, 10; cf. also [3-08 
if it be so Gen. 25, 22. 


B. {J if (usually considered as originally identical with {J behold. 
More truthfully, however, ji ¢fis a pure Aramaic expression, and since 
in Aramaic the meaning behold is unknown, any original connection 
with }'3, 13") is, to say the least, improbable); cf. Ex. 8, 22; Isa. 54, 
15; Jer. 3,1; 2 Chr. 7,13; but in Job 12, 14; 23, 8 the meaning behold 
is preferable. 


C. % éf, wdxd (7595) éf not, unless. 


1. With a Perfect both in the antecedent and the consequent (cf. 
§ 106, 4), e.g. 1 Sam. 24, 30 /2) Oy om De 5K 1D 7D AN Sf the 
people had eaten to-day.... would not the slaughter have been greater, 
etc ; Judg 8, 19 1 is thus used with similar meaning to WON Esth. 7, 
4; cf. Eccl. 6, 6 (where a question is in the consequent). Perfect in the 
antecedent and consequent after nda Gen. 31, 42; 43, 10; Judg. 14, 
18; 1 Sam. 25, 34; 2 Sam. 2, 27; Isa. 1,9; but in Deut. 32, 29 the Im. 
perfect follows 10 with a Perfect in the consequent (if they were wise, 
they would know this); Mic. 2, 11 Perfect consec. 


2. With an Imperfect after da Deut. 32, 26 (1328 doubtless 
modus rei repetitae: if I did not always fear); also an Imperfect after 
% with suppression of the consequent Gen. 50, 15 if Joseph were 
hostile to us (since the fear is, as seen from the context, a sincere one, 
hence 1 is rather unusual; elsewhere, e. g. Ps. 73, 15; Job 9, 15 sq. 30 
4 for OX would be expected). 


8. Nominal clause after 1 2 Sam. 18, 12; 2 K. 3, 14 (in both, Im- 
perfect in the consequent) ; Job 16, 4 (2 99; Cohortative in the conse- 
quent). 

D. °D provided that, if. 

1. ‘> with a Perfect in the antecedent, e. g. Ex. 21, 2 Way. MpPN-*9 
“N°7ay in case that thou acquirest a Hebrew slave, he shall serve thee siz 
years (but in vss. 3-5a number of definite conditions with definite results 
are introduced by ON; the disjunctive statements in vss. 8—11 with ON 
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are connected with ‘D in vs. 7, cf. also vs. 17 8q.); with frequentative 
Perfect consec. in the consequent Job 7, 13 sq.; with an Imperfect consec. 
Job 22, 29. 


2. “> with an Imperfect in the antecedent, e. g. Ps. 23, 4 JR-"D D3 
even when I wander (must wander)....I fear no (RT HR) evil; 37, 
24; cf. Gen. 4, 24; 24, 41; Ps. 8 4; Job 38,5; witha Perfect consec. in 
the consequent Gen. 12, 12; 32, 18 sq.; with a nominal sentence Isa 
1, 15. 

3. °2 with a nominal sentence (Imperfect in the consequent) 3 Sam. 
19, 8. 


REMARKS. 


1. In 2 K. 5,13 the Participle ‘58 (Massora ‘38, doubtless in the sense 
of my father) is used separately for »; though its meaning is clear, its 
origin is obscure; (cf. the thorough discussion of Delitzsch and Wetzatein 
on Job 34, 36, where the same *38 seems to be used as an optative part 
icle). From the context, 1& or sometimes has the force of a hypothetical 
particle, e. g. Ex. 21, 36 /2) p53 {8 or (another possibility !) if was known 
that, etc., i. e. tf it was known (LXX éav d Vulg. sin artem); cf. Lev. 4, 23, 
28; 25,49; 2 Sam. 18, 13; with a following Imperfect Ezek. 14, 17 sq. 
For the hypothetical use of WW (also interchangeable in its significa 
tions with *) Lev. 4, 22 (but vss. 3 and 27 OR); Deut. 11, 27 (vs. 28 Ow); 
Josh. 4, 21; cf. Lexicon under ZR. 


2. Occasionally the conditional clause seems to be abbreviated when- 
ever the parts lacking can readily be supplied from the context; cf.Gen. 
13,9; 24, 49; 1 Sam. 2, 16 R57ON) and unless==and unless thou givest it 
to me, I (will) take (Perfect according to § 106, 3, b) by force; cf. i Sam. 
6,9. In 2Sam. 13, 26; 2K. 15, 16 the pure xb) in the sense of tf not 
actually so is rather unusual; in both passages it is followed by the 
Jussive==he may at least,etc. In 1 Sam.23, 13; Job 3, i3 the condition 
must be supplied from the previous statement to the clause introduced 
by MAY‘) (Job 31, 28 by “3; 2 K. 13, 19 by 8). We sometimes find tho 
consequent too abbreviated (e. g. Gen. 4, 24; Isa. 43, 2) or entirely sup- 
pressed (Gen. 30, 27; 38, 17; 50,15; Job 38, 5 when to IN ‘a properly 
371 is to be supplied, as in vss. 4 and 18. In Ps. 8, 4 in place of the 
usual consequent I must exclaim / the exclamation itself is given). 


3. The unconditional certainty with which the incoming of a result 
could be expected, is generally indicated by the insertion of ‘3 Isa.7, 9; 
1H1D (2 Sam. 2, 27; Job LL, 15) or NAY *D well then! (Num. 22, 29; 1 Sam. 
14, 30 after 9; Gen. 31, 42; 43, 10 after ‘535; Job 8, 6 after ON); ef. for 
this strengthening‘, passages like Gen. 18, 20 al.; and § 148, Rem. 2. 


4. The influence of an hypothetical particle is sometimes extended 
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beyond the consequent to a second conditional clause; so the particle D8 
Prov. 9, 12; Job 10, 15; 16, 6; 22, 23; °3 Isa. 43, 2. 


5. In Ex. 33, 20 in place of a condition with a negative result we find 
& negative assertion: for no man sees me and lives in place of: for if any 
man sees me, he will not live ;. cf. similar example in Deut. 22, 14 thou 
shalt not see...and hide thyself, for: if thou see,... thou shalt not hide 
thyself. 


§ 160. 
CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 


Regardless of the use of the Imperative in the sense of a 
sincere (§ 110, 1 a) or mocking (§ 110, 2 a) concession, and 
of concessive circumstantial clauses (§$ 141, 2, Rem. 2; 
142, 1, 6, Rem. 1, and 156, 3, 5), concessive clauses may be 
introduced : 


a) by simple O®€ tf; so Job 9, 15 with a Perfect (= had I been right); 
Isa. 1, 18 and 10, 22 with an Imperfect in reference to something event- 
ually incoming. 

b) by *D O3 even if Isa. 1, 15 with an Imperfect; simple 02 is used 
therefore in Isa. 49, 16 with an Imperfect = may these also forget; but 
with a Perfect Jer. 36, 25; Ps. 95,9; Neh. 6, 1; finally 01°35 even if, 
although, Eccl. 4, 14. 


c) by the preposition by governing an independent nominal sentence 
(Job 16, 17°53 DOTI-R? by’ in spite of [the fact] that no mischief is in my 
hands) or a verbal sentence Isa. 53, 9; for -by with the Infinitive in a 
similar sense (— despite the fact that) cf. § 119, 3, e, Note 3. 


§ 161. 
COMPARATIVE CLAUSES. 


The comparison of two things is affected sometimes by 
merely connecting the two parts by Waw copulative ; this is 
the case especially in poetry when things spiritual are com- 
pared with things temporal, e. g. Job 5, 7 man is born to 
trouble and the sons of the flame fly high, i. e. just as the 
sparks naturally fly upwards, so is, etc.; Job 12, 11 (with an 
interrogative form; 34, 3 the same comparison as an asser- 
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tion); 14, 11 sq.; Prov. 17, 3; 25, 3; 26, 9, etc... The con- 
necting } is omitted in Job 24,19 drought and heat consume 
the snow water, ANTON Sine (so consumes) the under-world those 
that have sinned (ef. § 155, 2, 8, 3); cf. Jer. 17,11; in Ps. 
14, 4 the comparisons are put into one sentence with the aid 
of a participle end 10DN ‘DY rly consuming my people they ate 
bread, i.e. they consumed my peuple as if they ate bread; the 
actual meaning of the verse is, however, uncertain. 

2. Wk (cf. § 138, 2; in Ex. 14,13 simply wx) how, 
quemadmodum (Obad. 15) is used as a comparative conjunc- 
tion, to which then corresponds the word }3 so in the conse- 
quent (Isa. 81, 4; 52, 14 sq.). Sometimes, however, }3 

= just so) is used, even after independent assertions, Isa. 
55, 9; Jer. 3, 20. The closer correspondence of the two 
things is expressed by *y may7p entirely so, as in Eccl. 5, 15. 


Rem. For the comparative introduction of individual nouns or pro- 
nouns by means of 2 as, cf. § 118, 6; for the apparent use of 3 as a con- 
junction (= Wd) § 155, 2, b, Rem. It is to be noticed that the corres- 
ponding J—3 as—as (e. g. Gen. 18, 25; Isa. 24, 2; also so—as Gen. 
44,18; but in 1 Sam. 30, 25 31— 3, Ps. 127, 4 | —- 3, cf. Joel 2, 4) are 
not to be considered as conjunctions, but as virtual substantives with a 
following genitive. 


§ 162. 
DISJUNCTIVE. CLAUSES. 

The introduction of some other possibility by which the 
preceding statement is eventually canceled, is effected by 
means of {XN or (e. g. Ex. 21, 836 doubtless free will, choice, 
— hence Lat. vel ; also = aut in an exclusive antithesis 2 K. 
2,16); so Isa. 27, 5 (ik = ut must then be that, where elsewhere 
we find °3 Ys). 

1Cf. on this so-called Waw adexquationis and these compared parabolic 
sayings, principally Delitzsch, das Salomon. Spruchbuch, p. 9sq. Occasionally, 
nouns alone (or predicate) are used for entire clauses, e. g. Prov. 35, 12, 25 sq. 
(designated by Delitzsch as emblematic of Maschal). Upon the idea of compar- 
ative juxtaposition depend also the usages DY ein] (lit. counted in with some 


one), Ps. 88, 5 and Dj! 9W93 make equal with some one, Ps. 28, 1; 148, 7; cf. on 
this DY also Job 9, 26 where with is used as much as Aow. 
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In the sense of sve — sive we find jx — ix and CN — CN 
or CX) — Gk (vid. the proofs in Lexicon); also }—} Lev. 5, 3; 
Deut. 24, 7; Job 34, 29; perhaps also Ex. 21, 16 (but not 
Prov. 28, 9; cf. Delitzsch on this passage). For disjunctive 
questions, vid. § 150, 2, 6. 


§ 163. 
ADVERSATIVE AND EXCEPTIVE CLAUSES. 


1. After negative clauses (especially after prohibitions) 
the antithesis (= but) is introduced by GN 1d, e. g. 1 Sam. 
8, 19 they said: no, but aking shall be over us; Ps. 1, 2 al.; 
sometimes also by simple °5, e. g. Gen. 18,15; 19, 2 and even 
by connecting merely by } Gen. 17, 5 (myn) as Perfect 
consec.); 42, 10. ) 

Rem. Occasionally the negation is virtually contained in the pre- 
ceding clause, e. g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mic. 6, 3 sq.} 
or of conditions regarded as not fulfilled (Job 31, 18); ‘3 or ON ‘3 then 
acquires the force of no! rather. 

2. To introduce the so-called exceptive clauses, dependent 
upon another clause we find °> DPN only that and (after 
negative sentences, vid. above No. 1) oN °D! except when; so 
especially ON 1D with a Perfect (= except until) after Imper- 
fects containing a statement, e. g. Gen. $2, 27 I will not let 
thee go except until thou hast blessed me; Lev. 22, 6; Isa. 55, 
10; 65, 6; Amos 8, 7; Ruth 38, 18; finally cx mda except 
when Amos 8, 4 (with a Perfect after a rhetorical question) or 
simple ape Gen. 48, 3 (with a nominal sentence except when 


1 This use of ON ‘> is very evidently due to the original meaning for when, 
well (“> in an affirmative sense) when (clearly so in Ex. 22, 22 as a lively contin- 
uation of the foregoing ON); so Judg. 16,7 is explained simply: well, when I shall 
have been uvenged, I will cease = I will not cease (except) until I have been 
avenged. In the following exception an ellipse must be supposed, e. g. Ruth 
8, 18 well (or for) when he has finished it (then will he be at rest). The suppos- 
ition of such an ellipse with ON °*3 but is much more artificial (before complete 
sentences as well as before individual nouns); vid. above No. 1. 
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your brother be with you); Isa. 10, 4 (after a rhetorical 
question with a verbal sentence). 


Rem. The statements to which OX ‘> makes an exception must 
sometimes be supplied from the context; so in Gen. 40, 14 (otherwise I 
will demand nothing) except that thou think of me = thou mayest only, etc. 
(cf. on this point § 1U6, 3, b Note 2) ; cf. Mic.6, 8, where O€ *D nothing, except 
stands before an Infinitive, and Job 42,8 where it == only before a noun. 


§ 164. 
TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 


1. The prevailing temporal relations between two different 
actions or events is expressed merely by juxtaposition of the 
members of the sentence without the aid of a conjunction: 


a) the relation of co-existence or of the continuation of one action or 
event at the entrance of another is indicated by placing together a 
nominal or verbal sentence introduced by } (13%1)), e. g. Gen. 7,6 and 
Noah was 000 years old (lit. a@ son of 600 years), TN a3 then the 
flood occurred. Here especially belong the cases where the predicate 
of the nominal sentence (frequently introduced by Wy still, yet) consists 
of an active Participle, e. g. Job 1, 16 sq. “21 KD TN) BT) A Ny this 
one (was) still speaking, when another came and said, etc.; vid. the 
numerous examples §§ 111, 2, Rem. 1 and 116, 5, Rem. 4. In place of a 
complete nominal sentence, we frequently find a so-called casus pendens 
after aa) with the principal attribute in the sense of as often as any 
one....; 6. g. Sam. 2, 13 3) 823 NI} M3¥ W'N=9D as often as (when- 
ever) any one brought a sacrifice, then came, etc.; 2Sam. 2, 23 al.; vid. the 
examples (in which the second number is usually introduced by Waw 
apodosis) § 116, 5, Rem. 6. 

b) the relation of succession by means of juxtaposition 

1) of two Imperfects consec., e. g. Gen. 24, 19 VORAY inpwan? 5m 
and when she had done giving him drink, she said, etc. ; 28, 8 sq.; 29, 31; 
30, 9; 32, 26, etc.; cf. § 111, 1, 3; 

2) of a nominal sentence with a passive Participle as predicate and 
@ verbal sentence connected by }, e. g. Gen. 38, 25; on this cf. § 116, 5, 
Rem. 4; in Gen. 49, 29 an Imperfect without } follows; 

3) of two Perfects (often with the idea of rapid succession * of both 
actions or events in the past), e. g. Gen. 19, 23/2) 8&3 tos. RY? BON 





1 This co-signification occurs in the cojrdination of two independent verbal 
sentences, as according to § 116, 5, Rem. 4, Note 2, the idea of co-existence in the 
coordination of a nominal sentence with another sentence. In Gen. 27, 30, 
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the sun had just risen when Lot came to Zoar, cf. 2 Sam. 2, 24; Gen. 44 
$8 sq.; Judg. 3, 24; 20,39 sq. In all these examples the subject first 
follows the connecting Waw, then a (pure) Perfect; but 


4) the attaching of a Perfect consec. to another Perfect cunsec. 
serves to express the eventual succession of future actions, e. g. Gen. 
44, 4 pind AIDS) oniwm and when (as soon as) thou hast (wilt have) 
overtaken, thou shalt say unto them. Naturally such examples are 
most closely related to conditional clauses; hence vid. examples § 112, 
6, a, e and § 159, 2,e. For the connection of a Perfect consec. with 
isolated time relations (as equivalents of a complete sentence), as in Ex. 
16, 6, cf. § 112, 5, c. In 1 Sam. 29, 10 an Imperfect with } follows the 
Perfect consec. 


5) By means of 01D (as an adverb, not conjunction) with the Im- 
perfect (according to § 107, 1, a, Rem. 1) is expressed the idea of an 
action or event as not yet having taken place at the incoming of 
another, upon which the consequent then, as in the examples under 
No. 3 with 1 (735), subject and Perfect or also in the form of a nominal 
sentence annexes itself (Gen. 24, 151), e. g. Gen. 19, 4 (cf. Josh. 2, 
8) 2) 139). 22 VPI PIN) 1330" DO they had not lain down, when the 
men suvunaed the city, etc., Gen. 24, 26. 


2. As conjunctions serving to introduce temporal clauses 
we find: °5 (lit. at the time that), and “Wk? lit. at the time 
where) as when; rarely CN* (in connection with the Perfect), 
e. g. Gen. 88, 9; Num. 21,9; Judg. 6,3; Ps. 41, 7; 94, 18; 
cf. also Isa. 24, 138 = quotiescunque ; in a similar sense, how- 
ever, also with the Imperfect Num. 36, 4; witha Perfect — 
futurum exactum Isa. 4, 4; furthermore, the compound con- 
junctions jp) as (Gen. 19, 15); TWD as, after that ; .>-7y, 
WRAY, until that (also simply ~“y, e. g. Gen. 88, 11; Josh. 
8,22; 1 Sam. 1, 22; 2,5 al.; so especially in the formula 
& yew owmba —y until there was none left to him alive Num. 
21, 35; Deut. 8, 3; Josh. 8, 22; 11, 8; but 1 Sam. 14, 19=wihile, so 
- long as); ONY, CX WAY until the time when; WRIA (for 





furthermore, the immediate succession is especially indicated by }¥ and the 
Infinitive absolute: Jucob was just gone out when his brother Esau came, in 
Ps. 48, 6 by }2 and the asyndctic addition of two other Perfects. 


1 For the critically suspicious Perfect in the anteccdent, cf. § 107, 1, a, Rem. 1. 
* For the parallel use of °D and VY cf. § 157, c, Note. 
§ Analogous to the frequent German use of wenn for wann. 
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which in Ezek. 40, 1 we find WRG, Job 42, 7 only mx) 
after that; Iw (for IWR IND) since Gen. 39,5; OI0D (and 
also only E70 Ex. 12, 84 al.) before ; nop (for w* ‘p) before 
(Ps. 129, 6). 


Rem. 1. In regard to the tenses that are used with the above- 
mentioned conjunctions, the remarks on causal clauses in § 158, Rem. 2 
are true even here; the Perfect refers to actions, considered as com- 
pleted in the past or future (in the former case, corresponding to the 
Lat. pluperfect § 106, 1, c; in the latter case to the fufurum ezactum, 
§ 106, 3, c); the Imperfect to those represented as eventually incoming. 
For 070, 0°93, ty, with an Imperfect as an historical tense, cf. § 107, 
1, Rem. 1. 

2. Clauses introduced by ‘JJ, ‘3°? or WRT? sometimes in- 
dicate not an absolute (ending the preceding action) but a relative 
conclusion, which the action or event continues in the principal clause 
to influence; thus ji with the Imperfect Ps. 110,1; ‘>°Y with a 
Perfect Gen. 26, 13; WWR-y) with Perfect Gen. 28, 15; with an Imper- 
fect Ps. 112, 8. 

3. The Infinitive construct is frequently used as the equivalent of 
@ temporal clause when governed by a preposition (§ 114, 2); the In- 
finitive with 3 is then usually rendered by when, as or while (as also 
the Infinitive after 5), the Infinitive after }) by since. For the con- 
tinuation of such Infinitive constructions by means of the Perfect 
consec., cf. § 112, 3, c, 7, and especially § 114, 3, Rem. 1. With the 
Participle > seems to be construed as the equivalent of a conjunction 
in 3°WDD as he returned Gen. 38, 29 (unless we are to read 3°Yi1D) and 
in FN) as it budded 40, 10. 


§ 165. 
FINAL CLAUSES.} 


1. Like most of the dependent clauses already discussed, 
final clauses too may be annexed to the governing clause 
merely by Waw copulative, unless the final clause is directly 
subordinated to the governing verb. 


Examples of the annexing of a final Imperfect (or Jussive ?) with } 
to a Perfect Lam. 1, 19 (vid. § 107, 4, a, 3); to a question 2 Sam. 9, 1, 3; 
Job 38, 24; of a Cohortative with } to an Imperative (1 Sam. 15, 16) or 
Jussive (Neh. 2, 5) § 108, 2, a; of a Jussive with } to an Imperative 


1Cf. H. G. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew, Leipz., 1879. 
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(2 Sam. 16, 11; Ps. 59, 14; 86, 17), Jussive (Job 21, 19) or Cohortative 
§ 109, 2, a, with Rem. (cf. also 2 Sam. 24, 21, where we find the In- 
finitive with 4; Jonah 1, 11,19 with lst plu. Imperfect, and 2 Chr. 29, 
10 where *305-Dy is the equivalent of a Cohortative); of an Imperfect 
with } toa Jussive, Cohortative or question § 110, 2, 0; of a Perfect 
consec. after an Imperfect § 112, 3, b, a and 3,¢,d; the same after a 
Jussive ibid. 3, c, 8; after an Imperative ibid. 3,c,y. For the union of 
negative final clauses by means of nw) with an Imperfect (so 2 Sam. 13, 
25 after 2” bx with a Jussive in a governing clause), vid. Rem. to § 109, 
2, a. 

For the transposition of an expected final clause (after verbs of 
commanding) in an historical sphere (e. g. Neh. 13, 9 then I commanded 
and they cleansed = that they should cleanse and they cleansed; in Job 
9, 7 a negative question is thus connected with x51) cf. § 120, 2, a, 
Rem. 2. 

For examples of the direct subordination of a final Imperfect (with- 
out 1) vid. § 120, 1, 5. 


2. These are used as final conjunctions: Ws wd with the 
intention that; also merely wad (Gen. 12, 13; 27, 25; Ex. 
4,5; Ps. 51, 6 al.); wy Nays lit. so that (Gen. 27, 10) and 
merely “33 Ce 27, 4; Ex. 9,14; 20, 20); finally also 
the simple "wx? (Deut. 4, 40; Josh. 8, 7; Neh. 8, 14 8q.; 
negative Nb Ws Gen. 11, 7; 24,3; 1 K. 22, 16) or -y (Eccl. 
3,14); negative also Nu) nistby to the end that Eccl. 7, 14. 
In Deut. 33, 11 “}9 is used entirely alone with the Imperfect 
== that not. 


Rem. All the above-mentioned conjunctions are naturally united 
with the Imperfect, vid. § 107, 4, a, 3 (for Josh. 4, 24, vid. § 74, Rem. 1). 
For the negative conjunctions be and j3 that not vid. § 102, 1, b and {; 
for the Infinitive with 9? (also 33:2) Gen. 18, 19; 37, 22 al.) as the 
equivalent of a final clause (Gen. 11, 5; 28, 4, ete.) vid. § 114, 2, with 
Rem. 1 and 6; for the continuation of similar Infinitive constructions by 
means of a finite verb, vid. § 114, 3, Rem. 1; for the negation of a final 
Infinitive through “Aba ibid. Rem. 2; finally for the preposition }) 
with a substantive or Infinitive as the equivalent of a negative final 
clause (Gen. 31, 29; 1 Sam. 15, 23, etc.) vid. § 119, 8, d, 1. 


2 In Ezek. 86, 27 a final clause is introduced by VW Nk, hence also an object 
clause. 


* For 5 as supposed conjunction (= Arab. /i) 1 K. 6, 19 vid. § 66, Rem. 3. 
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§ 166. 
RESULT CLAUSES. 


1. The annexing of result clauses merely by Waw copulative 
with a Jussive! takes place especially after negative clauses and 
questions, e.g. Num. 28, 19 Crim’) CIN] 221 bs wn ND 
, God is not a man that he should lie and (nor) the son of man 

that he should repent; Isa. 58, 2 GION); Hos. 14, 10 9 
cys) 13) mPN }22) CoM who is wise that he may understand these, 
judicious that he shall know? In Gen. 16,10 a negative result 
follows the Cohortative. But in Job 9, 32, 33 the Jussive in 
the sense of a result is asyndetically joined to the preceding 
negative clause (in vs. 32 a second Jussive follows, also 
asyndetically: for he is not a man, as I, that I should answer 
him and that we should come together in judgment). For the 
Imperfect consec. expressing a logical result, vid. § 111, 3, 3; 
for the Perfect consec. as the result after a Participle, vid. 
§ 112, 3, 4, B. 


2. As conjunctions to introduce result clauses we again 
find (vid. § 157, c, Note) 1} and "wx=so0 that; so again 
especially after questions, § 107, 4, 6,3; cf. Num. 16, 11 (° 
with an Imperfect that ye murmur; but Gen. 20, 10 with a 
Perfect in reference to an already completed action). For 
“ww with an Imperfect (or Jussive)= so that cf. Gen. 18, 16; 
22,14; 1 Sam. 3, 11; for Nd “wr ut non Deut. 98, 85; 1 K. 
8,8; 2 K. 9, 37. 


For {2 with a substantive or Infinitive as the equivalent of a result 
clause, vid. § 119, 3, d, 1. 


? That even examples like 315°) are to be considered as Jussive is explained 
by analogy from Hos. 14,10; Job 9, 33. 
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§ 167. 


APOSIOPESIS, ANACOLUTHON, AND INVOLVED 
SENTENCES. 


1. Aposiopesis is the suppression of complete clauses or 
parts thereof necessary to the understanding of the sentence,! 
hence to be supplied from the context; this occurs especially 
after conditional clauses; cf. besides the already mentioned 
examples in § 159, 3, D, Rem. 2, also Ex. 32, 32 (LXX and 
Samaritan supply xiv); Judg. 9, 16 (in vs. 19 after several 
long intervening clauses, an Imperative follows the condition 
as a consequent); 2 Sam. 5, 8 (where without doubt the text 
is corrupt; cf. the supplement given in 1 Chr. 11,6); Ps. 
27,13. For all other examples, vid. § 117, 1, Rem. 7, second 
division, at the end, and especially § 147. For Gen. 8, 22, 
ef. § 152, 1, ¢. 


2. Anacoluthon is a deviation in the construction of 
one part of a sentence from that of the other, and takes place 
especially after long intervening clauses, since the speaker 
either has forgotten his original construction or for the sake 
of perspicuity adopts another; so in Gen. $1, 52 and Ezek. 
34, 10 (cf. § 149); Judg. 10, 11 (where after long intervening 
clauses the predicate I have saved you has been suppressed ); 
cf. also Isa. 66, 18 (but cf. Delitzsch on the undoubtedly 
corrupt text).? For Gen. 28, 13 (15 with an Imperative), vid. 
§ 110, 1, c, Rem. 2. 

3. As instructive examples of involved sentences may be 
mentioned at least Gen. 24, 14 and 42 sq., and also 28, 6 sq. 


1 But cases where an answer is given in the Infinitive with 5 immediately 
at the close of a question are not to be regarded as aposiopesis; cf. on this point 
§ 147, 1, Note. 

2 But according to the Semitic idiom, the numerous instances of compound 
clauses, like Gen. 17, 14, 17 and even 81, 40 (cf. on this § 143) are not to be con- 
sidered as anacoluthon. 
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Abbreviations, 25. 

Ablative, 101. 

Abraham Ben Ezra (Rabbi), 18. 

Absolute, 218. 

Abstract nouns, 363. 

Abyssinia, 1. 

Abyssinian dialects, 3. 

Accents, 61-66; prosaic, 52; rhyth- 
mical use of, 51; signs of inter- 
punction, 61. 

Accusative, ar ie the object, 221; 
verbs with 
Accus. loci, bo 

Adjectives, 197; Comparison of, 402; 
relative, 404; with substantive, 400. 

Adverb, 256 ; primitive, 257; with 
Nitin epenthetic, 257; with "verbal 
suf., 247. 

Adversative and exceptive clauses, 


Afformatives, 111, 113, 119, 147, 187. 

Agglutination, 97. 

Aleph, consonantal power, 71; pros- 
theticum, 61; quiescent, 71. 

Alphabet, Hebrew, 23; order, 24; 
signs of number, 25. 

American Bibl. Repos., 8. 

Amharic dialect, 3. 

Anacoluthon, 487. 

Ancient case-endings, 219. 

Anglo-Saxon, 28. 

Anomalous verbs, 194. 

Aphaeresis, 60, 159, 161. 

Aposiopesis, 487. 

Appellatives, 201. 

Appoggiatura, 86. 

Apposition, 283, 3965. 

Apocopé, 61, 124, 

Arabia, 1, 3. 

Arabic, 2, 3, 12, = 81, 38, 47; 
vowel system, 

Aramaic, 16, 17. 

Aramaicising forms of Hiph. and 
Hoph., 166; impf. 168. 


Aramaisms, 16. 

Aramean, 2, 14, 15, 22. 

Archaic forms, 12, 13, 

Arian, 8. 

Armoric dialect, 5. 

Article, 103; Arabic, 104; assimila- 
tion of, 104; determination by, 374; 
in generic “ideas, 876; in repeti- 
tions, 375; in vocatives, 376; in 
well-known reference, 375; repeat- 
ed before a following attribute, 379; 
to designate an unknown person or 
es 78; when omitted, 377. 

Ascoli, 4 

Ashdod (Philistine) dialect, 16. 

Aspirates, 28, 66. 

Asseverations, 449. 

Assimilation, 69, 112; of Nun, 160. 

Assyria, 1 

Assyrian language, 3, 98, 200; cha- 
racter of, 21. 

Asyndetic constructions, 463; 
detic co-ordination, 356. 

Athna‘ch, 62. 

Ayin Aleph verbs, 183; — doubled 
verbs, 161;—guttural verbs, 155; 
ai” verbs, 176 ;s — J6dh ‘verbs, 


] 
Azla, 53, 64. 


Babylonia, 1, 15, 17. 
Babylonian punctuation, 36. 
Baer-Delitzsch, Text of, 43, 49, 50. 
Baer, S., 56, 67. 

Bayer, F. P., 10. 

Bedawin, 7, 31. 

Beer, F. F., 22, 219. 

Bennet, 267. 

Bertheau, 8. 

Biblical Repository (Am.), 8 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Am.), 2. 
Biliterals, 91, 92. 

Bindseil, H. E., 26. 

Birch, 3. 


asyn- 
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Blau, 2. 

Bleek, F., 8. 

Bohemian Tongues, 8. 
Bohmer, 24. 

Bottcher, 18, 19, 24, 259. 
Breathings, ® and 1, feebleness of, 70. 
Breton dialect, 5. 
Bricke, E., 26. 
Brugsch, 3. 

Bunsen, 3. 

Burckhardt, 7. 

Buztorf, John, 18. 


Canaanites, 1. 

Cardinals, 249; determination by the 
article, 407. 

Carpentras, stone of, 22. 

Carthaginia, coast of, 1. 

Cases, 101. 

Causal clauses, 471. 

Celtic, see Keltic. 

Chaldee, 2, 9, 13, 17. 

Chatephs, 46. 

Chinese, 3. ; 

Chireq compaginis, 222; magnum and 
parvum, 41. 

Chronology, Jewish, 26. 

Chwolson, 22. 

Circumstantial clauses, examples of 
nominal, 486 

Clermont-Ganneau, Ch., 10. 

Cohortative forms, 122, 126; syntax 
of, 279. 

Collectives with a feminine form, 364. 

Commutation, 59. 

Composite Shewa, 69, 86. 

Comparative, 108, 479. 

Comparison of adjectives, 404. 

Compound Subject, 443. 

Concessive clauses, 479. 

Condit.cnal clauses, 472. 

Conjugations, 108. 

Conjunctions, 264; introducing tem- 
poral clauses, 483. 

Conjunctives, 53-65. 

Consonants, 21-30; homogeneous, 29; 
homorganic, 29; pronunciation, 26; 
transposition. 29, 61. 

Consonantal Hé, 186. 

Construction with passive verbs, 357. 

Construct state, 217, 225, 226, 228, 
385, 386, 302. 

Contracted verbs, 159; Pé Jédh verbs, 
174. 

Co-ordination in subordination, 353. 

Coptic dialect, 5. 

Cornish dialect, 5. 
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Correlative comparatives, 403. 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 2, 6, 31. 


Daghesh, forte, 28, 48, 49; affectuo- 
sum, 64; characteristic, 62, 160; 
compensative, 62; conjunctive, 62, 
106; dirimens, 64; essential, 61; 
euphonic, 62; jirmitivum, 64; tm- 
plicitum, 68, 89, 180; omission of, 
64, 65; orthophonic, 63. 

Daghesh lené, 65, 66. 

Darga, 53. 

Dative, 101. 

Dead Sea, 9. 

Dechi, 53. 

Defective verb, 196; writing, 37. 

Delitzsch, 14, 29, 42, 49, 68, 142, 2523, 
257, 309, 411, 478. 

De Luynes, 11. 

Demonstrative pronoun, 102, 415. 

Denominative nouns, 210. 

Denominatives 201; in Hiph., 136; 
in Hithp., 189; in Piel, 182; in 
Qal, 113. 

Dentals, 29. 

Derived conjugations, 128. 

De Saulcy, 10. 

Determination by a following gen- 
itive. 381; by the article, 374; by 
gentilicia, 383. 

De Vogue, 2, 6, 11, 22. 

De Wette, 14. 

De Wette-Schrader, 8, 213. 

Dibon, 9. 

Diestel, L., 8. 

Dietrich, 271. 

Dilatabiles (consonants), 24. 

Dillmann, 332, 380. 

Diphthongal forms, 188. 

Diphthongs, 30, 38. 

Diptota, 219. 

Disjunctive clauses, 480. 

Distinctives, 52-54, 106. 

Distributives, 409. 

Doric dialect, 8. 

Double accusative, 837. 

Doubly weak verbs, 194. 

Driver, 267, 270, 204, 380; tenses, 472. 

Duals, 215. 

Dukes, L., 18. 


Egyptian, 101. 

Egyptian (old), 8. 
Elamites, 1. 

Elias Levita, 121. 

Flision of Waw, 169. 
Ephraimites, dialect of, 16. 
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Epicene, use of wf, 100. 

Erse dialect, 5. 

Ethiopic language, 1, 8, 6, 31, 95, 99, 
100, 140, 144, 169, 200, 250. 

Euphrates, 1. 

Ewald, 2, 3, 4, 14, 18, 36, 62, 110, 259. 

Exclamations, 446; exclamatory sen- 
.tences, 448. 


Ferguson, H., 472. 

Final clauses, 484. 

Final conjunctions, 4865. 

Firkowitsch, 36. 

ae aucte, 201; mizte, 196; nude, 
201. 

Formation of feminine nouns, 240. 

Formative letters, 92. 

Friedrich, P., 472. 

Friesic dialect, 8. 

Furtive, Path&ch, 87. 

Future, 110. 


Gadites, 9. 

Gaelic dialect, 5. 

Galgal, 54. 

Ganneau, Ch. Cler., 10. 

Gaya, 56, 67. 

Geiger, Abr., 32. 

Gemara, 2, 17. 

Gender of nouns, 198, 359. 

Genitive, 101, 217, 390. 

Genetivus epexegeticus, 387, 390. 

Gerashim, 52. 

Gerésh, 52. 

Germanic languages, 3, 8. 

Gerund, 117. 

Gesenius, 3, 6, 8, 9, 14, 16, 18, 32, 110, 
144, 200, 213, 216, 259. 

Gheez dialect (Ethiop.), 3. 

Giesebrecht, 380. 

Gothic languages, 3, 7. 

Grammatical structure, 97. 

Grave suffix, 228. 

Greek language, 3, 28. 

Grimon, 64. 

Guttural, 28; peculiarities of, 67; 
prefer Pathach, 68; reject Daghesh 
forte, 67; take Pathach furtive, 68; 
take ShewA compos., 69; verb, 151; 
virtual doubling, 67, 68. 


Half vowel, 33. 

Harkavy, A., 386. 

Hé, consonantal, 72; elision of, 72; 
quiescent, 72,73; with Mappigq, 72. 

Hebrew, alphabet, 23; compass of 
literature, 16; gradual extinction 
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of, 16; grammatical treatment, 16; 
historical survey of, 8; numerals, 
25; mutes, 28; rhythm of poetry, 
14; sibilants, 27, 29. 

Helping vowel, 86. 

Hincks, Ed., 2. 

Hiphil, 110, 134; signification of, 
135; with suffix, 147. 

Hithpde'l, 110, 138; as passive, 139; 
ces in, 138; signification of, 
138. 

Hithpal‘el, 141. 

Hithpa'pal, 164. 

Hithpé el, 110, 140, 164. 

Hitzig, 24, 332. 

Hofer, 2. 

Hommel, F., 418. 

Homogeneous consonants, 29. 

Homorganic consonants, 29. 

Hoph'al, 110; signification of, 186 

Hothpda'al. 110, 189. 

Hupfeld, 14, 18, 26, 82, 96. 

Himyaritic inscriptions, 2, 6, 7. 


Ton Ezra (Rabbi), 46. 

Icelandic dialect, 8. 

Tllui, 54. 

Imperative, 110, 124; of Qal, 117; 
Syntax of, 284; with suffix, 151. 

Imperativus energicus, 124. 

Imperfect, 110; with suffix, 149; 
syntax of, 271; with Waw consec., 
28". 

Incompatible letters, 96. 

Incomplete sentences, 445. 

Indefinite pronouns, 106. 

Indo-Germanic, 3, 4, 7; roots, 94. 

Infinitive, 110; construct, 116, 117, 
312; with subject and object, 317; 
with suffix, 150; of Qal, 116. 

Infinitive absolute, 116, 303. 

Inflections of masculine nouns, 230. 

Inseparable prepositions, 259. 

Interjections, 96, 266. 

Interrogative pronouns, 106, 416; 
sentences, 450. 


Japanese, 38. 

Jerome, 26. 

Jewish chronology, 25; pronuncia- 
tion, 26. 

John, disciples of, 2. 

Josephus, 9. 

Jussive, 110, 118, 192; Hiphil, 165; 
syntax of, 280. 

Jussive forms, 122. 
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Aaempf, 11. 

Kamets, see Qa’mes. 

Kaph with suffix, 262. 

Kautzsch, 49, 52, 64, 100, 332, 355. 
Keltic language, 3, 5, 27. 

Kethibh, 57. 

sani D. (Rabbi), 18, 99, 119, 174, 


Kohler, 474. 
Kurdistan, 3. 


Labials, 29. 

Lamedh Aleph verbs, 188; affinity 
with Lamedh Hé, 193. 

Lamedh guttural verbs, 167. 

Lamedh Hé verbs, 185; affinity with 
Lamedh Aleph, 193. 

Lamedh with suffix, 261. 
Later books, 15; words, see Ara- 

"  maisms. 

Legarmeh, 82. 

Lenormant, 6. 

Letters, incompatible, 95; paragogic, 
219. 


Lettish tongues, 3. 

Levy, M. A., 2, 10, 11, 22, 100. 

Lhuyd, 5. 

Linguals, 29; exchange of, 102. 

Liskovius, 26. 

Lithuanian tongues, 3, 8. 

gp tes compaginis, 221; quiescibiles, 
7 


Locative, $41. 


Miaccabean coins, 10, 21. 

Madden, 10. 

Mahpach, 53. 

Mancks dialect, 6. 

Mandaeans, 2. 

Mappigq, 48, 60. 72, 1465. 

Maqye'ph, 65, 87, 88, 106. 

Massora, ‘Text of, 17, 37, 62. 

Meaila, 53. 

Medie radicalis geminate, 112. 

Mediterranean Sea, 1. 

Meier, 2, 14. 

Menant, 3. 

ee 53; khephula, 58; mehuppakh, 
53. 


Merkel, C. L., 26. 

Merx, 22, 66. 

Mesha, king of Moab, 10; inscription, 
10, 16, 21, 32, 100, 125, 140, 216. 

Mesopotamia, 1, 3. 

Metathesis in Hithpael, 138. 

Meee. 64, 55-57, 85, 87; retarding, 
8. 
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Milel, 63, 116. 

Mitra, 63, 116. 

Mimetic words, 4, 142. 

Min, with suffix, 262. 

Mischna, 17, 99. 

Mitchell, H. G. T., 484. 

Mnemonic words, 22. 

Moab, 9. 

Moabite stone, 19, 16, 21, 82, 100, 126, 
140, 216, 272, 411. 

Modus energicus, 128. 

Moods, 110. 

Morgenlind. Gesellsch., 2, 8, 10; die 
Kunde, 3. 

Mithlau, 18, 19, 259. 

Miller, J., 26. 

Multiplicatives, 409. 

Munach, 53, 54. 

Munk, 18. 

Mutes, 28. 


Nabathaean, 2, 22. 

Nasoraeans, 2. 

Negative sentences, 456, 

Neubauer, 18. 

Niphal, 109, 128. 

Sarena Th., 2, 3, 8, 10, 22, 220, $29, 

18. 

Nomina heemantica, 201. 

Nominal sentences, 424; position of 
words in, 428. 

Nordheimer, 18. 

Norse language, 8. 

Noun, 197; abstract, 208; compound, 
201; concrete, 208; from strong 
stem, 203; from weak stem, 208; 
of peculiar form, 247; participial, 
203; primitive, 201; verbal, 117, 
202; with pronominal suffix, 223; 
clo of, 371; syntax of, 


Numerals, 25, 249; suffix to, 263; 
syntax of, 405; position of, 407. 

Nun demonstrative, 146, 149; epen- 
thetic, 146; paragogic, 177. 


Oaths and asseverations, 449. 

he clauses without conjunction, 

Obscuring vowel sounds, 31. 

Old ‘Testament, interpretation, 16; 
poetic diction, 14; progress in 

_ style, 13. 

‘Oléveyoréd, 53. 

Olshausen, 2, 18, 24, 36, 68, 106, 121. 

Omission of Dag. forté, 64. 
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Ctomeerees stems, 4, 142; roots, 


Oppert, Jules, 2. 

Optative, 110; sentences, 454. 
Ordinals, 253, 408. 

Osiander, 2. 


Palatals, 28; exchange of, 102. 
Palestine, 17; language, 1, 15. 
Palgrave, 220. 

Palmyrene, 22. 

Paradigms of fem. nouns, 242; of 
masc. nouns, 231. 

Paragogic letters, 219. 

Participiais, 207. 

Participle, 110; Qal 127; with suffix, 
151; syntax, 821; as predicate, 326. 

Particles, 244; ase of, 474. 

Parts of speech, 91. 

Pashta, 62. 

Pathach furtive, 68, 86, 87, 158. 

Pa'é'l, 127. 

Pausanius, 9. 

Pause, 88, 106, 122, 130, 146, 160. 

Pazér, 52. 

Pé Aleph verbs, 167; guttural verbs, 
152, 189; Nadn verbs, 159; Yédh 
verbs, 169, 173. 

Pe'dl'al, 141. 

Pentateuch (Samar.), 21, 27. 

Perfect, 110; of Qal, 113; with suffix, 
147; syntax, 267; with Waw consec., 
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Perowne, 258. 

Pesigq, 62. 

Petermann, 144, 146. 

Philippi, 220, 383. 

Pheenicia, 1. 

Pheenician language, 3, 10, 11, 21, 
31, 38, 38, 98, 104, 106, 125, 200; 
alphabet, 24. 

Pictet, 5. 

Pi‘él, 110; characteristic of, 131 ; inf. 
absol. in, 183; intransitives in, 133; 
primary idea, 1382. 

Pil‘a'l, 141. 

Pit'el, 110, 141, 178, 180, 183, 192. 

Pilpe'l, 141, 164, 178. 

Pinner, 38. 

Plautus (Poen.), 11. 

Plurals, 213, 864, 368, 439. 

Péa'l, 110, 140, 164. 

P6&e'l, 110, 127, 140, 164, 

Poetic forms, 15. 

Polish tongues, 8. 

Polpal, 141, 164. 

Postpositive, 54. 
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Praetorius, 2. 

Preformatives, 111, 119, 162. 

Prepositive, 54. 

Preposition, 257; inseparable, 259; 
in plural form, 260; prefixed, 258 ; 
with suffix, 260; syntax, 346. 

Preterit, 110. 

Prime radicalis, 112. 

Primary roots, 93. 

Primitive nouns, 201. 

Pritchard, 15. 

Pronomina! suffix of verb, 143, 421. 

Pronomina separata, 374, 410. 

Pronoun, 98; demonstrative, 102; 
indefinite, 106; interrogative, 106; 
personal, 98, 144, 410; relative, 105; 
secondary, 103; suffix, 101, 148; 
possessive, 413. 

Pronunciation, German, 26; Jewish, 
26; Polish, 26. 

Proper nouns, 372. 

Prosaic accents, 52. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 17. 

Pu'‘d’l, 110; characteristics of, 131. 

Pil'a'l, 141. | 

Punic language, 11. 

Punctuation, Babylonian, 86; Tibe 
rian, 36. 

Pure stem, 112. 


Qidham, 53. 

Qal, 108, 109, 112. 

Qa’mes, distinction from Qamés Cha- 
tiph, 43. 

Qarné-phara, 52. 

Qeri, 17, 57. 

Quadriliterals, 91, 95, 142, 208. 

Quinquiliterals, 95, 208. 


Radical letters, 92. 

Raphé, 28, 48, 60, 65. 

Rarer conjugations, 140. 

Raumer, Rud. von, 4. 

Rawlinson, 2. 

Reading signs, 48. 

Rebhid, 62; Mugrash, 58. 

Relation of co-existence, 482; of suc- 
cession, 482. 

Relative condition, as a nominal 
clause, 464; as a verbal clause, 460. 

Relative pronouns, 105, 419; clauses, 
464; as a subject, 465; as object, 
466; as nota relationis, 466. 

Renan, E., 8, 10. 

Repetitions of words, 366. 

Repository (Am. Bibl.), 8. 

Resh, resemblance to gutturals, 70. 
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Result clauses, 486. 

Reuchlin, John, 18, 26. 

Roédiger, 2, 3, 6, 10, 36, 110, 162, 
186, 259. 

Romance dialects, 97. 

Roots, 91, 92; development, 04; 
Indo-Germanic, 94; monosyllabic, 
93 ; onomatopoetic, 94; primary, 93. 

Root-syllables, 03. 

Russian tongues, 3. 


Saadia (Rabbi), 18. 

Sabians, 2. 

Sainaritan, language, 2, 81, 
Pentateuch, 21, 27. 

Sanskrit, 3, 7, 31, 96, 106. 

Schema etymologicum, 333. 

Schlottman, 10, 11. 

Schrader, Eberh., 2, 8. 

Schrader, De Wetle., 8, 2, 18. 

Schrier, N. W., 18, 200. 

Schroder, P., 6, 11, 25, 261. 

Schultens, Alvert, 18. 

Schiirer, 10. 

Schwarze, 3. 

Scriptio defectiva defined, 87; plena 
detined, 37. 

Segholates, 229, 233, 262. 

Seghdolta, 52. 

Semitic language, 1-4, 12; age of, 7; 
distinctive peculiarities of, 4,6. 

Sentence, 423 ; nominal, 424; ‘verbal, 
42); compound, 432. 

Septuagint, 17, 26, 27, 38, 40, 42. 

Servian tongues, 3. 

Serviles, 22; letters, 92. 

Shalsheleth, 62. 

Shdph'el, 96, 110, 142. 

Shemites, 1; alphabet of, 22. 

Shewad, 46, 66: composite, 69, 85; 
simple, 69, 87. 

Sibilant sounds, 27, 29. 

Silliq, 62. 

Sinnor, 53. 

Simon, Maccabean Prince, 10, 

Slavic tongues, 3, 8 

Sperling, 418. 

Stade, B., 11, 52. 

Steinschneider, 18. 

Stem. hollow, 99; words, 91. 

Stoddard, 3. 

Stone of Carpentras, 22. 

Strack, H., 32, 36. 

Strodimann, 26. 

Strong verb. 112. 

Subject, Peculiarities of, 484; gender 
and number of, 438. 


146 ; 
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Substantive, 197; used as adj., 400; 
superlatives, 403. | 

Suffix, grave, 228; pronoun, 101, 143; 
to numerals, 253. 

Superlative, 198. 

Swedish vowel sounds, 31. 

my ete: 77; theory ‘of, 77; union, 


oe 61. 

Syntax of noun, 350. 
Syria, 1. 

Syriac dialect, 3. 
Syrian, 2, 3. 


Tacitus, 9. 

Talmud, 99; Babylonian, 2, 17. 

T archa, 54 

Targums, 2, 17. 

Tartar, 3. 

Tebhir, §2. 

Telisha Gedhola, 62; Qetanna, 63. 

‘Temporal clauses, 482. 

Tenses, 110. 

Tenuis, 65, 66, 86. 

Tertie radicalis, 112. 

Tiberian punctuation, 36. 

Tigré dialect, 3. 

Tigris, 1. 

Tipcha, 52. 

Tiphiel, 110, 141. 

Tone, 177; changes of, 87, 163; retro- 
gression of, 88. 

Transposition of consonants, 29, 61. 

Triliterals, 91; extension of, 965. 

Triptota, 219. 

Tuch, 2, 219. 


Union-syllable, 146 ; vowel, 145, 224. 


Verb, 107; anomalous, 194; Ayin 
Aleph, 183; Ayin doubled, 161; 
Ayin guitural, 155; Ayin Waw, 
175; Ayin Yoédh, 181; contracted, 
169; defective. 196; intransitive, 
129; Lamedh Aleph, 183 ; Lamedh 
guttural, 157; Lamedh ‘He, 185 ; 
med. a, 113, 115, 120, 128; med. e, 
113, 115, 118, 127, 149, 157, 176, 
178, 184; med. o, 113, 115, 127, 176, 
178; Pé Aleph, 167; Pé guttural, 
162, 189; Pé Nun, 159; Pé Yodh, 
169, 173: strong, 112; verbal sen- 
tence, 429; with accusative, $28; 
with two accusatives, 358; govern- 
ing verbal ideas, 353; prime guftur- 

alis, 153; quiescentia, 167. 
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Verbal denominatives, 107; deriva- 
tives, 107; noun, 117, 172; prim- 
itive, 107. 

Verbals, 201. 

Voces memoriales, 18, 22; penacutz, 
87. 

Vowel, changes in, 80, 82-84; char- 
acter and value, 38; classification, 
81; helping, 86; half, 80, 81; im- 
movable, 75, 76; quantity, 77-79; 
origin of names, 35; points, 32-38 ; 
rise of new, 85; union, 145, 224. 

Vowel-changes in the noun, 227. 

Vowel-letters, 30. - 

Vowel-sounds, obscuring of, 31; Per- 
sian, 31; Swedish, 31. 


Wallin, 7, 31, 219. 

Waw, changes of, 73; consecutive, 
125, 126, 177; with imperfect, 286 ; 
with perfect, 292; copulative, 125, 
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126, 463; elision of, 169; quiescing 
in long vowel, 76; adgwquationis, 
480; concomitantia, 463; sentences 
connected by, 463. 

Weak verbs, 151; relation to one- 
another, 196. 

Weakest verb, 167. 

Wellhausen, 451. 

Welsh dialect, 5. 

Weizstein, 7, 31, 219. 

Yehuda Chayyug (Rabbi), 18. 

Yerdch, ben Yomo, 63, 54. 

Yethibh, 62. 

Yodh, changes, 73; quiescing in long 
vowel, 75. 

Yona (Rabbi), 18, 46, 47. 


Zarqd, 52. 

Zageph qaton, 52; gadhol, 52. 
Zeitschrift, see Morgenland. 
Zeus, 5. 
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